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knowledge craving scholars Dr. 
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Abhidhamma, association of Abhi- 
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dhamma and vinaya with, 305; 
implication of, 306; association 
of ‘gatha* with, 306f. ; meaning 
of, 294; origin of, 292; relation 
between dhamma and, 310 ; time 
‘ of attaining importance of, 291 
Abliinavagupta, date of, 83 
Abhivinaya, interpretation of, 297, 301 
Abhidhamina Katha, 304f. 

Abhidhamma Pitaka, discussion bet- 
ween Sariputta and Mahakotthi- 
ta forming part of, 304 
Abhirs, rebellion of, 314 
Acchariya-abbliuta-dhamma-sutta, acc- 
ount of birth of Buddha as given 
in, 152f. 

Adhicitta, significance of, 299 
Agni, connection of wife with, 504 
Agnistoma, wives doing duty in, 184f. 
Ahalyii Bai, question of succession 
to Male Kao decided in favour 
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AhmecLShah Abdali, cause of failuro 
of conclusion of peace between 
Poshwa and, 311 

Aicla-deva, death of, 216 ; tcmplo of 
Siva erected by Bhavaka-dasa 
over the funeral pyre of, 21 6 
Ajit Singh, Raj Singh giving re- 
fuge to, 440 

Ajittirthakarapurana, defoat of Paii- 
caladeva by Taila II as mention- 
ed in, 16 

Akalavarsa, date of, 117 
Akbariya Kalidasa, real name of, 258 
Aksara, Brahmayoni referred to as, 
163; distinction between Puru^a 
and, 160f. 

Alamgir II, date of assassination of, 
313; Sanad of the Diwani of 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa se- 
cured by Sliitab Rai from, 344 
Alankarasudhanidhi, Bhoganatha re- 


ferred to in, 395; references to 
Bhoganiitha found in, 397 
Alfira Kaliima, Buddha seeking ins- 
tructions from, 154 
Alexander, Porus and Parvataka 
murdered soon after retirement 
of, 178f. 

Amarabhujanga, defeat of, 15 
Amaracandra, date of, 256; meaning 
of, ‘Budha Yoga/ as given by, 
256f. 

Amarakosatika, date of composition 
of, 449 

Amir Khusru, Mongol invasion in 
time of, 69 

Amogha Raghava, ancestry of author 
of, 252f. ; author of, 251 ; date 
of composition of, 251 ; find-spot 
of ms. of, 251 
Amuktamiilyada, 97 
Andakosa, significance of, 104 
Angaculiya, 472-491; matters dealt 
with in, 471; three versions of, 
4 7 1 f - 

Aniivila, comparison between Asva- 
layanagrhyainantras and, 520f. 
Anguttara Nikaya, incidents of re- 
nunciation as mentioned in, 155 
Araman, identification of, 261 
Astacaitya, significance of, 228 
Astamahacaityas, Buddha praising 
the names of, 230-232 ; places for, 
225 

Astamahasri-caitya-stotra, 223 
Astainahasthana-eaityastotra, 223 ; 
228-235; Nagarjuna as tho author 
of, 223; text containing the 
career of Buddha known as, 223 
Astainahasthana-caityavandanastava, 
Harsadcva author of, 223 
Asvttlayanagrhyainaiitravyjikhy;i, com- 
parison between Anavila and; 
520f. ; contributions of llaradatta 
and Cakrapani to, 523. Sco 
llaradatta and Cakrapani. 
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Aurangzeb, A jit Singh escapes from 
the hands of, 440; Indar Singh 
made Raja of Jodhpur by, 438; 
Indar Singh dethroned by, 440; 
Jodhpur occupied by. 433; Mar- 
war occupied by, 441 ; offence 
caused by Raj Singh to, 431 ; 
Raj Singh rewarded by, 430; re- 
imposition of' Jaziyas by, 434 
Aurdhvadehika rites, husband’s 
duties towards dead wives in per- 
formance of, 493f. 

Avatiiravada, antiquity of, 370f. ; epi- 
graphic evidences to, 372f. 
Avablirtha, wives participating in, 

189 

Avi-muraka, criticism of characters 
as found in, 427f. 

Avyakta, nature of the principle 
called, 105 f. 

Aya, conclusion of treaty between 
Maertssen and, 236f.; identifica- 
tion of, 236 

Ayaravihi, matters dealt with in, 
473f. ; two versions of, 474 
Ayyana II, date of accession of, 33 
Bahadur Tai, date of invasion of 
Lahore by, 63 
Bairat Edict, date of, 204 
Bakhtiyiir, account of capture of 
Laksmana Sena by, 95 ; peculia- 
rity in physical features of, 93 
Balacarita, a criticism of episodes 
of Krsna’s career as found in, 
427 

Balaji Baji Rao, death of, 312 
Balarama, different representations 
of, 384 ; evidences to incarnation 
of Visnu in form of, 383f. 

Balban, frontier in time of, 67 
Ballala III, Vidyacakravarti, poet- 
laureate of, 254 

Ballala Sena, Pala kingdom finally 
destroyed by, 222 

Barappa, date of, 23; general of 
Tuilapa, 22, 24; victory of Mula- 
raja over, 25 

Bengal, Anglo-French relations in, 
324ff. ; date for the Muslim in- 
vasion of, 219, date of existence of 


Narasimha incarnation in, 377f. ; 
epigraphic evidences testifying to 
the date of existence of avatara- 
vada in, 372f. ; Muslim conquest 
of, 92-96; prohibition of export 
of bullion from, 330f. 

Beni Bahadur, activities of, 346tf . 
Bhabrfi Edict, date of, 204 
Bhagavarlgita, avatiiravada as found 
in, 370 

Bhiigyavati, niother of Vikramaditya, 
31 

Bhammaha, Rastrakuta chieftain, 14 
Bhanda-caitya, 226 
Bharataciirya, characteristics of 
Nandi, as found in Natyasiistra 
of, 359f., 363 

Bhasa, authorship of Svapna 0 and 
Pratijiiu 0 attributed to, 428; 
cause of author’s name not being 
mentioned in the plays. ascrib- 
ed to, 417 ; dramas ascribed 
to, 4l5f, ; Pratijiia-yaugandhara- 
yana of, 121 

Bhasa, valid forms in, 245-250 
Bhasapariccheda, author of, 244 
Bhavananda, date of, 243 
Bhavakadasa, monument erected by, 
214, 216 

Bhillama II, Taila II helped by, 21 
Bhoganatha, Alankarasudhiinidhi 
refers to, 397 : Bittaragunte cop- 
per-plate composed by, 393 ; poetic 
virtues of, 394f. ; Silyanfiearya, 
brother of, 393 ; works of, 395-397 
Bhoja, identification of, 117 
Bhoja It, date of, 118 
Bittaragunte inscription, poetic fa- 
culty of Bhoganatha as showu 
in extracts from, 394f. 
Bodhipakkhikadhamma, training in, 
305f. 

Brahmajalasuttanta, list amusements 
found in, 199f. 

Brahman, Aksara the impersonal 
aspect of, 160f. ; Avyakta and 
Purusa aspect of, 169; material 
nature of, 171; Purusa the per- 
sonal aspect of, 160L ; rupavat and 
arupavat aspect of, 166ff. 



Brhaspati, title of Rayamuku$a con- 
ferred upon, 449 
Bfhaspati Mi6ra, date of, 456 
Brhaspati Rayamukuta, birth-place 
of, 451 ; connexion of Krttivasa 
with, 454f. ; name of father's 
patron of, 448; names of parents 
of, 451; religion of, 452; titles 
received by, 45*2f. : works of, 
442-450 

Buddha, deificatiou of Caitanya and, 
159; Dona the divider of ashes 
of, 226; eleven caityas built on 
the relies of, 226; Visnu in the 
shape of, 284 ; ; list of kings 
receiving the ashes of, 226 ; loca- 
tion of caityas of, 227 ; Lumbini 
the place for first caitya of, 227; 
temptation of Miira in life of,156; 
eight great caityas as mentioned 
by, 230-232 ; significance of diffe- 
rent descriptions of funeral of, 
157; story of renunciation of, 155 
Buddhas, names of, 153f, 

Budhayoga, different meanings assi- 
gned to, 25 If. 

Bughra Khan, frontier provinces in 
time of, 67 

Caitanya, deification of Buddha and, 
159 

Cakrapani, Asvaliiyaiia-grliyamautra- 
vyakhya written by, 518 
Cfunundaraja, date of, 16 
Candragupta, Porus and Parvataka 
regarded as greater than, 179; 
Porus taking part in invasion of 
Magadha by, 178 

Candragupta II, date of Mathura 
inscription of, 116 

Chingiz Khan, Jalaluddin Khwariz- 
mi Shah routed by, 60 
Ciraiijiva, birth-place of, 2; father of, 
2; father's patron of, 6; theo- 
ries about date of, 4 ; works of, 
1 ; Yasavanta Sim ha as patron- 
chief of, 3 

Cittahatthisariputta. ^ensure on, 304 
Coin, Larry n. 238; Taer Cassen, 239 
Colas, fight between the Calukyas 
and, 14 


Cutch, date of conquest of, 37 
Damodara Sena, 111 
Darsapurnamasa, wives taking part 
in, 180f. 

Delhi, dates of foundation of, 262 
Doopada, identification of, 215 
Dhamma, meanings ascribed to, 293; 
relation between Abhidhamma 
and, 310 

Dhanadeva, date of Ayodhya inscrip- 
tion of, 107; date of, 226; date 
of death of, 223 

Dlgha Nikaya, various amusements 
as found in, 199f. 

Diksa, wives’ tasks before and in 
time of, I85f. 

Divakara, Amogha Rughava written 
by, 251 ; ancestry of, 252f. ; 
Narayana. grandfather of, 252; 
VHvesvara, son of, 252 
Divyavadana, epithets of arliat in, 
104-107 

Dona, divider of relics of Buddha, 
226 

Drama, time of origin of, 205 
Drama (Sanskrit), Keith's view about 
date of, 196 

Ekagnikandabhasya, comparison be- 
tween Abvala.vana-grhya-mantras 
and, 521 f. 

English, demolition of French works 
in Chandornagore by, 337-339; 
French preparation for a move- 
ment against, 336 f. ; commercial 
rivalry leading to acts of aggre- 
ssion between the French and, 
326 f. 

Firoz, invasion of Lower Sind by 
liassan Quriugh in reign of, 62 
Firoz Shall Tugl.iq, date of acces- 
sion of, 386; brutal acts sup- 
pressed by, 386; establish- 
ment of Khankalis by, 389; ille- 
gal gratification di c continucd by, 
386f . ; illegal seizure of land 
banned by, 388; kindheart 
edness of, 390 ; intimacy between 
Faqirs and, 3921. ; promotion of 
learning caused by, 388f. ; new 
constructions and erections in 
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the roign of, 391.; reclamation 
of public buildings by, 390f. ; re- 
lations existing between tho 
nobles and, 389f . ; removal of 
heresy by, 387f.; restoration of 
old edifices by, 390 

French, clashes betwcon Chauki peo- 
ple and, 332; English preparation 
against, 336; fortification of 
Chapdernagore by, 33311. ; com- 
mercial rivalry between tho 
English and, 326f. ; fight between 
the Nawab’s people and, 333; 
restrictions upon the trade carri- 
ed on by, 329f. 

Futuh-us-salatin, date of, 96 
Gfmiani Samyutta, reference to exis- 
tence of drama found in, 197f. 
Ganesa, Jalaluddin son of, 452; 
Krttivasa reading with Brhas- 
pati Rayainukuta in the court 
of, 455 

Gahgadhara, see Akbariya Kalidasa 
Giingeyadeva, Cand Rai identified 
with, 260 

Garbhadbana, wives observing the 
ceremony of, 19111'. 

Gautami, marriage of, 497 
Gaya, 333 

Gaya inscription, date of, 218 
Goliad, siege laid by Raghunath on, 
317 

Gopula, Rajibpur Sadasiva image 
inscription of, 217-222 
Gopfila III, date of death of, 222; 
death of, 216; Mijam servant of, 
216 ; llatoka tho scribe of Nim- 
dighi inscr. of, 216; reign period 
of, 215, 220 ; text and translation 
of Nimdighi stone inscr. of, 209- 
217 ; two inscriptions of, 207-222 
Govinda Blia^a, see Akbariya Kali- 
dasa. 

Govinda Pala, closing year of the 
roign of, 219; reign period of, 
216, 220 

Gunananda, date of, 243 
Gunapataka, chronology of tho refer- 
ences to, S5f. ; references to, S3. 
Ilaradatta, Asvalayana grhyamantra- 


vyakhya written by, 516; compa- 
rison between Asvalayana-grhya- 
mantras and Anavila of, 520f. ; 
comparison between Asvalayana 
mantras and Ekagnikan^abbasya 
of, 52lf. Saivaite leanings of, 518, 
520 ; AS valayana-grbya-muntras 
wrongly ascribed to, 519-520 
Haiidasa Tarkacarya, date of, 461 
Ilarihara, dato of, 85 
Qarihara Misra, identification of, 463; 

Paraskarabhasya composed by, 463 
Harsa, As^amahasrlcaityastotra, work 
of Sllfiditya/224 

Hcmacandra, Acarya Sainantabha- 
dra later than, 516; compa- 
rison between Prakrita Vyakarana 
and Siddha-Haima- Vyakarana 

of, 514-515; date of, 514;Siddkii- 
dhipa, patron of, 514 
Hiranyagarbha, 161 
History Congress, report of fourth 
session of, 127-130 
Indra IV, date of reign of, 13 
Indus, scheme of navigation through, 
37 f . 

Irivanolambadhiraja, -lord of Kanci, 
31 

Jakabba, Taila II marriod with, 14 
Jalaluddin, Brhaspati general of, 
452f. ; Brhaspati llayamukuta, 
accepted as acarya by, 451; 
character of, 453 ; date of, 457 ; 
demise of, 468 ; invasion of, 61 ; 
Hindus in the administration of, 
454; invasion of India by, 61; 
title of, 450, 453 ; works of, 453 
Jaswant Singh, Aurangzeb interfer- 
ing in tho matter of succession 
alter death of, 432 ; death of, 432 ; 
two posthumous sons of, 434 
Jawaliir Singh, assassination of, 322; 
battle of Maonda won by, 321 ; 
peace concluded between Najib 
Khan and^ 315 

Jfiya, significance of Patni and, 498f. 
Jayasimlia II, earliest known date 
of, 33 

Jinaprabhasuri, Vihimaggapava com- 

posed by, 476 
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Jivadaman, date of Junagadh ins- 
cription of, 107 
Kai Khusru, murder of, 08 
Kai-ku-bad, frontier provinces in 
timo of, 68 
Kal&ga, death of, 225 
KalaSavarapura, 225 
Kalki, description of image of, 385 
Kalyan Singh, birth-place of, 342 ; 
date of, 342; death of, 
342 ; duration of holding office as 
Naib-subadar of Bihar by, 340; 
Khulasat-ut-Tawarikh of, 340- 
358 ; question about ago of, 353 ; 
title of Rajah conferred upon, 340 
Kathakas, time and origin of vocation 
of, 201 

Kcsacaifcya, 226 
Ke.4ava Svami, date of. 507, 
Khulasat-ut-Tawarikh, 358 
Kirttiraja, date of, 23 
Kokkala I, date of, 117-120; Krisna 11 
contemporaneous with, 120; time 
of rule of, 120 

Kokkala II, Kulchand of Utbi identi- 
fied with, 260 

Ko^ivarsa, location of, 218 
Krishnappa Nayak, 236 
Krparaiua, 6; identification of king- 
dom of, 9; time of death oi, 10 
Krsnadasa, Bliasapariceheda written 
by, 241 

Krsnadfisa Sarvabhuama, date of, 241 
Krsna Ucva Raya, economic condi- 
tions of empire ol, 1021'. ; financial 
administration of, 98f. ; frontier 
policy of, 100 ; revenue adminis- 
tration of, 99f. ; remission of taxes 
by, 97 ; works giving account 
of economic policy of, 97 
Krsnaraja, identification of, 117 
Krttivasa, connexion of Brbaspati 
Riiyamukuta with, 454f. ; date of 
birth of, 454 

Kuch Htija, identification of, 262 
Kuluta, identification of, 173; people, 
173 

Kumara Pala, date of death of, 222 ; 
reign-period of, 220f. ; short 
reign of, 207 


Kumar! Puja, Vedic sacrifice ends 
with, 505 

Kui.uUraja, date of reign of, 30; son 
of Satya^raya, 30 
Kurmavatara, evidences to, 380 
Laksmana Sena, date of, 261 ; story 
about birth of, 92f, 

Laksmanavati, 209 
JLllatilaka, date of, 517 
Madanapnla, Manahali grant of, 
207; reign of, 216; reign-period 
of, 220; Madho Singh, quarrel 
between Jawahir Singh and, 315 
Madhusudana, 243 
Magadha, 177 

Mahabharata, criticism of treatment 
and characters dealt with in, 425f. ; 
date of, 201 ; lists of avataras 
found in, 371 ; nata-nartukah 
referred to in, 199 
Mahabhasya, date of, 196 
Mahadji Siudhia, invasion of Mewar 
by, 322 f. 

Mahakotthita, Abhidhamina talk 
between Sariputta and, 304 
Mahasaccakasutta, account of renun- 
ciation mentioned in, 155 
Maha Singh, allegation by the French 
against, 325 
Mahat Atman. 168 
Maliavira pot, significance of, 1891. 
Major Knox, death oi, 353 
Malaya, identification of Malloi with 
174 ; meaning of, 173; Zabaj term 
applied to, 261 

Malayakctu, allies of, 172; distance 
between Pataliputra and capital 
of, 177 

Malayanagara, interpretation of, 174 
Male Rao, death of, 319 
Malhar Rao Holkar, attempt of 
restoring Maratha power in the 
North by, 312f.; death of, 315; 
Raghunatli Rao interfering with 
the question of succession to, 
319 

Maluta Jataka, references to the 
story known as, 87f. 

Manda, location of, 207, 208 
Manda inscription, a misnomer, 208 
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Manas, derivation of, 71 ; significance 
of, 70 ft*. 

Mura, implication of temptation 
of, 156 

Marasimha, death of, 13, 15; Nojamba- 
vadi captured by, 32 ; Paneala- 
deva usurped the territory of, 
15; Rastrakutas under protec- 
tion of, 13 

Mfirisa, family marriage of, 497 
Matikii, significance of, 292 
Malrika-puja, Vedic sacrifice begins 
with, 505 

Matsya, story about the origin of 
incarnation of, 379f. 

Matsya vatara, different representa- 
tions of, 380 

Mcghasandcsa, identity of Nay aka 
and Niiyika in, 517 
Miani, battlo of, 47 
Mihira Bhoja, date of, 117 
Moggaliputfca Tissa, date of Council 
convened and presided over 
by, 204 

Mongols, clue for tho repeated attacks 
of, 69 

Mrgafikavati, 118 

MrnalavatT, Mufija married with, 18 
Mughals, dato of aubmision of lianas 
of Mewar to, 430; position held by 
Ranas of Mewar amongst feudato- 
ries of, 430 ; problem of frontier 
defence under Sultans and, 59-00 
Muhammad lteza Khan, inland trade 
of tho French chocked by, 328f. 

M ukta vali, Rudradeva a commen- 
tator of, 241 

Muktavaliraudri, dato of, 242; date 
oi author of, 243 

Mularaja, Burappa defeated by, 25; 

Camundaraja, son of, 25 
Mundaka Upanisad, distinction 
between Aksara and Purusa 
mentioned in, 160f. ; linguistic 
note on, 8Pf. 

Mufija, date of accession of, 17 ; date 
of battle between Taila II and, 
22; death of, 20 ; epigraphic evi- 
dences about death and defeat of, 
20-21 ; identification of Utpala- 


raja with, 20; Mrnalavati 
married to, 18; Rudraditya, 
minister of, 18 ; Taila 11 defeated 
by, 17 

Murad, fall of, 48 

Murari Gupta, Caitanya deified in his 
life-time as mentioned by, 159 
Nadiya, date of conquest of, 95; 

Muslim invasion of, 93f. 

Naga Bali, object of performing the 
rite known as, 195 

Nngarjuna, author, 223; (later) dato 
of, 224 ; Sutrasamuccaya com- 
posed by, 125f. 

Nandana, location of, 176 
Naodi, characteristics of, 359f., 363; 
definition of, 361 ; derivation of, 
361f. ; division of, 366; meaning 
of, 361 f . ; number of i>adas 
found in, 304f. ; position of, 366f ; 
process of gradual change upon, 
364; reciters of, 361; stages of 
evolution of, 36 If. ; time of reciting 
Prarocana and, 368; two practices 
of recitation of, 368f . 

Narasimha, epigraphic and literary 
evidences to the incarnation of, 
378f. 

Narayana, home of, 252 
Narayana Bali, rite known as, 195 
Nareja, battlo of, 47f. 
Nasamauktikapaucavim^ati, a poem 
508-511 

Nata, implicatiou of, 197 
Natagamani, identification of sutra- 
dhara with. 198 

Na^aka (Sanskrit), Keith about tho 
early existence of, 196; time of 
evolution of, 205 

Nath (nose-ornament), date of use of, 
506; religious import of, 507 
Natyadarpana, illustration of nandi as 
given in, 361 

Natyagastra, characteristics of nandi 
found in, 359f., 363 
Navya Vardhamana, date of, 463 
Nikayas (Pali), date of, 205 
Niindighi, dato of battle of, 222 ; loca- 
tion of. 208, 209 
Nimdigbi inscr. scribe of, 214 
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Ninullghi stone inscription, 207-216; 

moaning of, 207-208 
Nirnaya-brliaspati, 443f . 

Nirvanakalika, matters dealt with in, 
474 

Nolambapallava, meaning of, 32 
Nose-ornament, religious import of, 
507 

Pachapahari, account of battle of, 
355f.; date of battle of, 355 
Padacandrika, career of Rayamukut-a 
described in, 465f.; date of com- 
position of, 467f. ; list of authori- 
ties mentioned in, 469 
Pancagnividya, 162 
Paiiealadeva, dato of battle between 
Taila II and, 17 ; time of reign 
of, 16 

Panini, Keith about the dato of, 196 
Panipat, disturbances in the North 
after tho battle of, 31 If . 

Parakejfori Uttama-coja, time of rule 
of, 14 

Paraskarabbasya, Harihara Misra a*: 
the author of, 463 

Parasurama, different representations 
of, 381 ; story about incarnation 
of ' T isnu in tho shape of, 381 
Parvataka, Malayaketu, son of, 172; 
Pabbata of Mahuvamsatika re- 
cognised in, 172; territories of 
Porus and, 1721. 

Pardaos, meaning of, 98; significance 
of, 2371. 

Parvata, a country, 177 
Parvatiya Maharatha, people, 170 
Pasuyiiga, wives participating in, 
184 

Patanjali, date of Mahabhasya of, 196 
Patnl, significance of .1 ay a and, 498f. 
Patni-samyaja, wife’s part in perfor- 
mance of, 504 

Paurava, ‘Porus’, Greek form of, 176 
Peddapalli, location of, 210 
Pekkha, meaning of, 200 f. 
Pinda-pitr-yajiia, 190 
Pindari, defence of Patna against 
tho incursion of, 77-81 
Polygamy, deterioiation in the posi- 
tion of women due to, 497 


Polyandry, effects of polygamy 
counterbalanced by, 4971’.; refe- 
rences to, 497 

Porus, Candragupta co-operating 
with, 177f.; distance between 
Paitaliputra and capital of, 
177; identification of country 
of, 175; Parvataka, as another 
title of, 175f. ; Parvatesvara, 
another designation of, 177 
Pottery, Martaban name of, 239 
Prabhavatigupta, 111 
Pradyumnesvara, location of temple 
of, 215 

Pragvam^asala, moaning of, 187 
Prakrta Vyakararta, comparison 
between Siddha Haima Vyakarana 
and, 514-515 ; date of the inser. of, 
512-M3 

Prarocanfi, definition oi, 367f.;time of 
reciting Nandi and. 368 
Prataranuvak, all the wives joining 
in, 187 

Pratijna-yaugandharivyana, compara- 
tive study of Svapnavasavadatta 
and, 4231'. 

Pravarasena II, 111; kingdom of 
Rudra Sena II divided between 
Dainodara Sena and, 111 
Pravargya, wives doing their duties 
in, 189f. _ 

Prtliu, identification of, 261 
Punnarika, date of, 201 
Pururavas Aila, 176 
Purusji, distinction between Aksara 
and, lGOf. 

Purvaraiiga, position of Nandi in, 
366f. ; two ditferent types of, 365 
Racamalla, time of reign of, 17 
Ragliava, dato of, 253 
Raghavendra, 9 ; time of death of, 10 
liaghunath Rao, invasion of Gohad 
by, 317 ; peace concluded between 
Jawahir Singh and, 318; result 
of inconclusive conquest of the 
north by, 320f. ; revival of Abdali 
menace aQd it3 effect upon, 318 
Raghuvamsaviveka, 44*jf. 

Raj Singh, A jit Singh given shelter 
by, 440; Caiical Kumfiri of ltup 
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Nagar married by, 431 ; date of 
accession of, 433 ; letter of protest 
against reimposition of Jazia 
by, 434-437; offence towards 
Aurangzob caused by 431 ; 
lliijaraja, Amarabhujanga defeated 
by, 15 

Riljaraja I, date of accession of, 30 ; 
war between SatyaSraya and, 
28 30 

llajasri Jilanamitra, 223 
Rajibpur, location of, 218 
Rajibpur Sadii4iva imago inscription, 
date of, 217 

Rajput war, origins of, 430-441 
Rama, different representations of 
incarnation of, 383 ; evidences to 
incarnation of, 382f. 

Ramacandra, date of the Vaghola 
ruler, 258 

ltfimapala, date of death of, 207,219ff. 
Ramapraka£a, 0; date of composition 
of, 8; place of composition of, 9 
Rfimarudrabhatta, date of, 242; 
identification of, 241f. ; works of, 
242 

Ramayana, recitation of Bhiirata 
and, 201 ; criticism of treatment 
and characters dealt with in, 
426f. ; date of, 199; ‘Samajas,* 
as referred to in, 199 
Rariga, significance of, 198f. 
Rariganatha, definition of nandl as 
given by, 3G1 

Ranjit Singh, date of invasion of Sind 
by, 39 ; quarrel between Nawal 
Singh and, 322 ; a tripartite treaty 
signed betweon Shah Shuja, 
British Govt, and, 42 
Ratan Singh, murder of, 322 
Ratoka, scribe, 214, 216 
Raya Rfijyadhara, books written by 
Rayamukuta under the patro- 
nage of, 457f. ; father of, 456 ; 
Rayamukuta's patron, 456 
Rayamukuta, alphabetical list of all 
later authorities mentioned by, 
459-461 ; date and works of, 456- 
471 ; family of, 471 ; identity of 
Brhaspati Mi£ra and, 462 ; Raya 


RSjyadhara a patron of, 456; 
titles of distinction obtained by, 
467 

Rayamukutapaddhati, 446f. 

Rayavacakamu, 97 

Raziya, boundary line of Delhi king- 
dom in time of, 63 

Reviews : 

Administration and Social Life 
under Vijayanagar, 275; Annual 
Report of the Archaeological Survey 
of Mysore, 1938, 1939, 398; Archaeo- 
logy in Gujrat, 403; Aunadikapa- 
dfirnava of Porusuri, 527; Burhan's 
Tuzak-i-Wiilajiihi, pt. II, 274; Bussv 
in the Deccan, 402; Candra-Duta- 
Kavya, 404; Din-i-Ilahi, 525; Dviira- 
kapattalaand Gangaviikyavali, 261; 
Early Career of Kanhoji Angria and 
other Papers, 401 ; Haidar Ali, 405; 
History of Madras, 524 ; Jaina Icono- 
graphy, 267; Jenghiz Khan, 402; 
Kalamadhava-Laksmi,264 ; Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh Centenary Volume, 267 ; 
Mystic Teachings of the Haridasas of 
Karnataka, 273: Numbor of Rasas, 
528; Rjimacaritam of Sandhyakara- 
nandin, 276; Rgvedavyakbyii 
Madhavakrta, 271 ; Ruins of Dabhoi 
or Darbhabati in Baroda State, 
263; Sanskrit Poetesses, pt. A, 
529; Satkhandagama, 269; Sawani- 
hat-i-Mumtaz, 400; Some Aspects of 
Ancient Indian Culture, 131, Sources 
of Karnataka History, vol. I, 133; 
Studies in Indo-Muslim History ,259 ; 
Studies in the Puranic Records on 
Hindu Rites and Customs, 271 ; Tri- 
sasti^alalakapurusacaritra, vol, II, 
526 ; Vah-Mandana-Guna-Duta- 
Kavya 403; Warren Hastings and 
Oudh, 134 ; Zamorins of Calicut, 274 

Rgvoda, germ of avataravada as 
found in, 370f. 

Rudradaman, date of Junagadh ins- 
cription of, 107 

Rudraditya, suicide committed by, 18 

Rudradeva, commentary on Mukta- 
vali by, 241 ; works of, 244 

Rudranatha Nyayavacaspati, 244 
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Rudra Tarkavagisa, identification 
of, 243; works of, 242, 244 
Sabaudar, a title, 233 
Sadhu Ram, work of, 346ff. 
Sakaniedha, wives’ duty in, 183f. 
Sakvas, story about the origin of, 151 
Sali, date of invasion of, 64 
Salt Range, 60 
Samajas, meaning of, 199 
Samantabhadra, date of, 512; date 
of ms. of Prakrta vyakarana 
of, 512-513; identification of, 513; 
works of, 512 
Samayarivihi, 474 
Sarnbhaji, date of accession of, 437 
Sangama II, Srikantha spiritual 
teacher of, 393 

Sankara, Aksara, as interpreted by, 
TOlf., meaning of PuruMi and 
ftukra according to, 164-105 
ftankaragana, date of accession of, 
120; identification of, 120 
ftantideva, date of, 121 
Sapindana, wives debarred from, 500 
Sardulavikrldita, metre, 107 
Sariputta, Abhidhamma talk between 
Mahako^thita and, 304 
SatyaSray a, accession of, 28; date of, 
28; date of war between Raja- 
rfija I and, 30; time of rule of, 
17, titles of, 28; Vikramaditya V 
said to be adopted son of, 31 ; 
war between Rajaraja I and, 
28-30 

Sayanaearya, Bhoganatha a poet 
referred to by, 395; Srikantha 
the guru of, 393 
Schorer, date of, 210 
Sesakrsna, date of, 84 
Sher Khan, death of, 67 
Sbitab Rai, achievements of, 346-351 ; 
Kalyan Singh, son and succ- 
essor' of, 340; relation between 
Clive and, 344; Sadhu Ram as 
Diwan of, 354; Sanad of the 
Diwani of Bengal etc. secured 
by, 344 

Shvaji, Nil Pravakar Alunshi, the 
official correspondent of, 438 
Shuja-ud-Dowla, defeat of, 355 


Siddha-Haimavyakarana, work of 
Hemacandra, 514 
Kiddnanta-muktavali, date of, 244 
•Simhanada, king, 174 
Sind, battle between British Govt, 
and Amirs of, 47f. ; date of treaty 
concluded between British Govt, 
and Amirs of, 40; early connec- 
tions of British w ith, 36f. ; Tal- 
purs ot, 35-58 

Sitidhusena, king of Sind, 174 
Slave dynasty, north-west frontier 
in time of kings of, 69} Pesha- 
war outside the jurisdiction 
of kings of, 69 

Smrti-ratnahara 447f.; alphabetical 
list of authorities mentioned 
in, 459-461 *, date of, 464-465, 407 
Sobhanagarakat.i, explanation ot vari- 
ants of, 201f. 

Sobhanaka, meaning of, 203 
Sod^sa, date of, 109 
Sruddha, (?asos of impurity of women 
in performance of, 502 
Sraddhaviveka, date of composition 
of, 165 

Srnvana sacrifice, wives offering ob- 
lations in course of daily obser- 
vance of, 493 

Sree\ enkata, Nasamauktikapaiicavim- 
6ati composed by, 508f. ; parentage 
of, 508 ; poem composed by, 508 
Srikantha, Bhoganatha disciple of, 
394; Saiva philosopher, 393 
Sri -Mar a, Fan-she-man identified 

with, 108 

Sthalipaka, wives in time of, 191 
SthulakoM i»a, 23^ 

Subodha, 442 
Sujata, 233 

Sukra, interpretation of, 164 
Sulapani, date of, 4G4 
Sfitradhara, Nafagamani identical 
with, 198 

Sutrasamuccaya, autno.Adp of, 121 > 
126; Nagarjuna author of, 1251. 
Suvarnadvipa, Zubaz a name given 
to, 261 

Svapna-vfisavftdattft, a comparative 
study of Pratijfia-yaugandharii- 
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yana and, 423f. ; similarities and 
correspondences between Prati- 
jna-yaugandharf\yana and, 423f. 

Taila II, ‘Ahavamalla’ as biruda of, 
13; Bhillama 11 participating in 
war between Mtirija and, 21 ; dark 
jide of character of, 27; defeat 
of the Co|as by, 14 : estimate of, 
26f . ; extent of empire of, 27; 
Jakabba queen of, 14; Kokkala 
II dofeated by, 11; Lata con- 
quered by, 24 ; Manyakheta, 
made capital by, 13; Mufija 
captured by, 18: Pancaladeva 
killed by, 16; Ranaraiiga-Bhirna 
identified with, 21 ; reign-period 
of, Ilf., 26; time of accession of, 
12;titlesof, 13 

Talpurs, charge of cruelty and in- 
efficiency against, 54-50; ci\il 
and criminal administration un- 
der, 48-50; defence policy of, 56- 
58 ; instances of impartiality and 
justice of, 51f. ; merits ot rule 
of, 52f. ; police system under, 50 f. 

Talapuf-a, meaning of, 107-08 

Tirumalairuyanpattinam, location oi, 
237 

Tirupapuliyur, location of, 236, 237 

Trilocanapfila, date of, 23 

Trivandrum plays, division of opinion 
about the age of, 120 

Tukoji Holkar, Uaghogarh besieged 
by, 323 

Udl» ka Ramaputta, Buddha seeking 
instruction from, 154f. 

Ulugh Khan, Mongols driven away by, 
64 

Upasad (session), wives’ work during, 
186f. 

Utpala-raja, Munja identified with, 
20 

Vaggaculiya, subject-matter of, 474- 
75 

Vaidyadeva, date of Kamauli plate 
of, 222; minister of Kumarapala, 
207 

Vai£ali, 234 

Vamana, directions for construction 
of image of, 377 ; inscriptional 


and literary references to incar- 
nation of, 376; legend about in- 
carnation of, 37Gf. 

Varfika, description of various ima- 
ges of, 374f; evidences to the 
existence of incarnation of, 373f. ; 
manner of representation of 
image of, 374 f. 

Varahamikira, date of, 256; meaning 
of ‘Budhayoga’ as given by, 
256f. 

Vardhamanapadhyaya, identification 
of, 463f. 

Vjirman dynasty, date of, 109 
Varunapraghasas, wives taking part 
in. 182f. 

Vasicandanakalpa, note on, 104, 105 
Vatsagulma, copper plate, 112-116 
Xatf-agamani, date ol, 151 ; Pali 
Tripitaka written during reign 
of, 151 

Vedas, date of, 206 
Yedic Psychology, Somatism of, 70-76 
Vedic ritual, cases of exclusion ol 
wives in, 4991. ; cases of impurity 
of women in performance of, 501; 
position of Siidrfi wile in, 496f. 
Vorelst, deputation sout by tho 
French authorities to, 324f. 
Vibhajjavadins, date of canon of, 204 
Vidaritfwidakosavidyo, note on, 106 
Vidyabhijnah, note on, 105, 106 
Vidyacnkravarti 11, work of, 254 
Vihimaggapava, author of, 475-176 
Yijaya Sena, invasion of Pala king- 
dom by, 215 

Vikramaditya V, biruda of, 31 ; date 
of accession of, 31 ; last known 
date of, 33 ; names of parents of, 31 
Vindhyasakti I, founder of Vaka- 
taka dynasty, 110 

Vindhyasakti II, Pravarasena I, 
identified with, 110 
Vira Ballala, friendly relation bet- 
ween Vira llaghava and, 253f. 

Vira Rugliava, arts and trade en- 
couraged by, 251 

Vira llaghavacakravarti, date of 
Kottayam plate of, 253 
Visnu, Balariima, eighth incama- 



lion of, 383; Huddlia one of 
the avatiiras of, 3St; epigra- 
graphic and literary evidences to 
the Narasimha incarnation ol, 
370f. ; evidences to Die Parasn- 
raina incarnation of, 381 ; 
evidences to the Kama incar- 
nation ol, 382 ; Kalki as the 
tenth incarnation of, 38.") ; Kurma, 
as an incarnation ol, 380; lite- 
rary evidences to the Mats.ui in- 
carnation ol, 3S0; Matsya as a 
form ol, 379f. ; Narasimhu as a 
form of, 377-379; Ram 1 , as a 
form of incarnation ol , 382 ; story 
about the Man-lion incarnation 
of, 37^; story about the Matsya 
incarnation ol , 3791. ; Viimaiui as 
a form of, 370; Varaha as a form 
of, 373 

Visfikadassana, 19(i, 199, 2(iO 


Yisvan.ilh.i, Amogba K.lghava trans- 
cribed by, ‘Jo I 

Visvanatha Pafu.anana, date of, 243; 
work ol, 2 13 

Visvesvara, place ol salvation of, 2.VJ 

Vo-oanli inscription, date of, 10^, 110 

Yrddhimabbarad, daughter ol Satya- 
.-raya, 30 

Wives, aurdhvadt hika rite^ ol , 1931.; 
husband porlorming the aurdha- 
dehika rites of, 1931.; mutual 
pai tnerdiip between husbands 
and, 498; proit?>s of cremation of, 
1911. 

Ya4a\anta Siinh.i, epithets ol, 3; 
identification of, 8 

Y oktra pa<a , 180 

Yuvarajadeva, identification ot, il s l. 

Yuvarajadeva- 1, Koj nrav ar^a an 
epithet of , 119 

Zabaj, Suvarnadvipa known as 201 
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Ciranjiva and his patron Yasavanta Simha 

Ciranjiva Bhattacarya, the celebrated poet and poetician of 
Bengal, was a prolific writer. Four of his works have hitherto been 
discovered and published: — the V ulvanmoda-tarahgim , the Aladha- 
vacampn , the Vrttarat naval t and the Kavyavilasa. In the last named 
book the author has cited verses from three other works of himself 
viz. Srhgdratatim, (Hrdaya) Kalpalatd and the Sivastotra, none of 
which has yet been discovered. Mss. of a work named Tajikaratna 
by Ciranjiva Bhattacarya are reported , 1 2 but it is not clear if the two 
authors are identical, though it is not improbable that Cuanjiva, being 
the grandson of a Samudrakacarya, might have written a work on 
astrology. 

A great confusion prevails regarding his date and the identi- 
fication of his patron Yasavanta Simha. Fortunately, Ciranjiva has 


1 The Vidvanmodalarangini has been printed many times: an edition with 
a Bengali translation appeared as early as 1826 A.D. (B. N. Bancrji : Samvada- 
patre Se baler a Katha, 1st cd., pt. I, pp. 65- 6) The AladhtWcua-mpu was published 
by S. Samasraim in the Pratnakarma-nandmi in 1871 A.D. The V rttaratnavalt was 
printed at Seramporc in 1755 Saka (1833 A.D.) along with the Cbandomaiijari 
bound together. 1 he Kavyavilasa has been published in the Saraswati Bhavana 
Texts in 1925 with an excellent Intro, by B. N. Sarma, M.A. 

2 A fragment of the Tajikaratna (fob 5) exists in the Saraswati Bhavana 
Library of the Benares Sanskrit College: Cat . of Sam. Mss., 1913, No. 2075. 
Another copy, dated 1607 Saba, exists in the Library of the Sanskrit Sahitya Parisad, 
Calcutta, which we are unable to examine yet. In the Vidvanmodatarahgmi (I. 6) 
Ciranjiva referred to his grandfather’s proficiency in Palmistry. 
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recorded interesting details about himself and his family. His father 
Raghavendra entitled Satavadhana Bhattacarya was a student of the 
celebrated Naiyayika of Navadvipa Bhavananda Siddhantavagisa, 
whose period of activity roughly extends over the last* half of the 
1 6th century A.D. Ciranjiva has preserved the names of his two 
literary works, the Alantrdrtha-dipa and the Rdmaprakdsa , of which 
the former remains yet to he discovered. Of the two rival poets of 
Raghavcndra s time and locality, whose panegyrics upon him have 
also been fondly preserved by Ciranjiva, we would identify Visnu 
with the grandfather of Banesvara Vidyalankara belonging to the 
same village . 1 At the end of the Aladbavacampu Ciranjiva recorded 
important details about himself in the following verse: — 

WWt §: II 5 

From this we gather that he was born at Navadvipa, apparently 
when his father was residing there as a teacher, and he was long a 
resident at Benares where he seems to have read with a scholar of the 
title of Vidvasagara. I he Aladhavacampu was written when lie was 
yet a hoy as the concluding verse in each chapter of the hook ' balye 
hdutukmo proves. Verses from this book as well as the Vidvan - 
modatarahomi are found cited in the kavyaudasa, which was 
apparently the last of his works as far as available. The Vidvan- 
irwdatarahoini was written after the death of his father when 

3 Bhaviinanda undoubtedly preceded J.ig.uhsa as a comparison of then com 
militaries op Anamanadulhtt easily proves, Ja^idisa was already .it the head ol 
tlie seminaries of Navadvipa in 1532 Saba (1610 A.D.), as stated in a Ms. of his 
work we examined at Naihati in rlu- family collection ol the late Dr H. 1 \ Siistrt. 

4 Vule Citracampn by Banesvara Vidyfilatikara, Ed. R. Ch.ikrjv.irti, Benares. 
1940, p. 89 (vv. 264-115) & Intro, p. 8. 

5 Thc la tc Dr - S5stn ‘janai(r)’ instead ol ‘jane(r)’ in 1. 2 of the 

verse (Vahfriya-Sahitya-Partsat-Patrtk^ vol. XXXVII, p. , 38). We have given pre- 
ference to the reading of S. Samasranii as more suitable in style and senses 
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Ciranjiva was established as a distinguished professor at Benares 
teaching various subjects: — 

tits? JTT tmfawr ftj: WIT 
^rll 1 #I: I 

^mrfa fagm fomr 11 ( l 2I ) 

The pan-Indian popularity of most of his works was due 
apparently to their publication from Benares, the meeting ground of 
scholars from all parts of India. 

The V rttaratnavali was written for the benefit of the author s 
patron-chief Yasavanta Simha. As the printed edition of this in- 
teresting book is not easily available we cite below the introductory 
verses (2-4) referring to that chief. 

nmit wrwfTO JlffJIPWITfWWUTOTH 1 

nr n? nlfnntfntfnn: n^nmifmr ir 

Untm: Tnsnfwnmfnl: 1 

ett 

^sforafaTOrrr mg fntr nwncnifeitr 113 
n ! j 

1 

ntT’-mwnwfnir-^ n??w«TO 5 ft- 

wiww nrwgrohfewPTPPf ir-r 

(V rttaratnavali, Scrimporc Hd., p. 3) 

Yasavanta (not Yasovanta) was thus a son of Govardhana and 
a descendant of Krparama. He lias been very frequently addressed 
in the body of the book with epithets like ‘Gauda*ksetra-ksauni- 
natha’ (p. 5), ‘Gauda-vanisa-tilaka’ (p. 7), ‘Gaudavaninatha’ (p. 8), 
‘Gaudaksmabhrd-vamsottanisa’ (p. 12) and ‘Gauda-vams'a-hamsa’ 
(p. 15). In the Kavyavilasa also there arc seven verses in praise ol 
this chief (pp. 7. 11, 20, 27, 30 & 50) with the epithet ‘Gaiida’ in 
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two of them (pp. 7 & 50). Moreover, among the illustrations of the 
Kavyavilasa we find a number of panegyrics upon various contem- 
porary chiefs viz. Jayasimha (p. 45), Hrdaya (pp. 16, 19 & 35) and 
Kirti (p. 50), besides former kings Krparama (p. 18)’ Vijayasimha 
(p. 39) and Manasimha (p. 49). It seems that Ciranjiva was con- 
nected with the great College at Benares founded by Mirza Raja 
Jayasimha (d. 1666 A.D.)/ where he came in contact with many 
local chiefs. We are, however, confronted here with the current 
theory about the date of Ciranjiva. 

The late Dr. H. P. Sastrl regarded Yasavanta as a native of 
Bengal putting an easy interpretation to the term ‘Cauda’ applied to 
him and identified him with Yasovanta Simha, Naib Dewan of 
Dacca under Navvab Suja-ud-Din (1 7-7-39 A.D.). 7 Dr. Sastrl stuck 
to this view in face of a number of conflicting evidences, which may 
be briefly summarised as follows : — » 

(1) Ciranjiva \s father Raghavendra was a student at Navadvipa 
not later than about 1600 A.D. Ciranjiva, therefore, can hardly be 
brought down farther than 1700 A.D. 

(u) In an illustration of the Kavyavilasa (p. 1 2) the name of 
Raghudeva Bhattacarya is mentioned in a way showing that he 
was Ciranjiva s revered teacher and was probably still alive. This 
scholar is clearly identical with the famous Naiyayika Raghudeva 
Nvaya Ian Lira who flourished at Benares about 1650 A.D. He lent 
his name to a document written at Benares in 1657 A.D/ In the 

h Iavcmier in hi? Travels (Constable, voi. II, pp. 234-5) gives ;m interesting 
.k count ol this institution, which he visited in December, 1665. 

7 Notncs of Sans. Ms .. vol. Ill, No. 280. In the SahiLyrt-Parisat-Patrika , 
\ol. XXXVII, p. 135 Hr. S.istti stated that Yasovanta was originally a Zemindar of 
R.idha Hie only chiel of this name who tan he traced in the region was 
Yasom(v)anta Simha of Karnagarh m the Midnapore district who was Zemindar m 
1711-48 A.D. (A. C. Gupta: Hugh, pp. 186-7). But his father’s name was Rama- 
sitnha and tliere was no Krparama in the family. 

8 R. S. Pimputkar: Citlcbhdtta-prakarand, p. 79. 
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Saraswati Bhavana Library of the Benares Sanskrit G)llcge there are 
two small tracts of Raghudeva copied respectively in the years 1709 
(1652 A.D.) and 1716 V.S. (1659 A.D.). y Ciranjiva apparently 
read with him in the 2nd quarter of the 17th century A.D. 

(ui) A Ms. copy of the Kavyavildsa is dated 1732 V.S. (1673 
A.D.). Dr. Sastri admits that this date is “too early for Ciranjiva. 
The Kavyavildsa 3 as we have stated above, was the last of his literary 
works as far as available. The lower limit of the period of lus literary 
activity is thus fixed on the strength of this Ms. of 1675 A.D. It is, 
therefore, impossible to place him in the middle of the 1 8th century. 

(iv) Ciranjiva belonged to the village Guptapalli or Guptipara 
111 the Hughly district and according to old traditions current 
in the village he preceded his co-villager Mathuresa Vidyalankara 
who wrote the Sydmakalpalatd in 1672 A.D. 11 

The above evidence points to the conclusion that the identi- 
fication of Yasavanta proposed by Dr. Sastri is no longer tenable. 
Jayasimha, who is amply praised in a verse of the Kavyavildsa as 
evidently a living monarch, should better be taken as the great 
Mirza Raja Jayasimha and not his descendant Jayasimha II as sur- 
mised by Dr. Sastri. Ir is an interesting problem for research to 
identify the other princes commemorated in that book viz. Vijaya- 
simha, Kirti (simha) and Hrdaya (.simha). We shall attempt to trace 
the history of the family to which Yasavanta belonged on the evi- 


9 Cat. of Sans Mss, vol. II (Nyaya-Vaiscsika), 1937, No imo (Muktiwida) 
& No. 1106 (Samagrivada). 

10 L. 4125. Dcscr. Cat. of Sans. Mss., A.S.H . , vol. VI, pp. 461-2. 

11 Bharatavarsa (Bengali Monthly), vol. il, pt. 11, p. 944 Harunoli.m 
Pramamk (1820-74) wrote a hook in Bengali on the ‘Chronology of Indian Ports’ 
(Bharatavansiya kavidigcra Vaniuyaniiiipana) which was published by his son jn 
1302 B.L. (1895). Cit.ihjivj’s account is ioiiud in pp. 126-28 and it is stated that his 
descendant in the 3th genention I kina Candra Bhattacaryy.i was living when the 
book was written. 
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dence of a little known work still existing in Mss. — the Ramapraka'sa 
ascribed to Raja Krparama, the patron of Ciranji.va's father. 


The Rdmaprakasa 

In the library of the India Office, London, there are two Ms. 
copies of this book. We recently came across another copy in the 
Edward VII Anglo-Sanskrit Library, Navadvipa. It is written in 
the Nagara script and is complete in 449 fols., each page containing 
14 lines. The introductory verses containing important personal 
details about the royal author arc reproduced below: 

Twrarcr 11 

tIJJTJf: II 

3 TtchftT;-n^JT|y 5 iiforaT >Wf f 1 

gff: 3 vfil II 
ftratsfr PmTRmfifirra^cTt 
sjpjRfr^: *RR TJJOTshsfa!?' JR: | 

Trj: Prstfit 

ufrnRf<TJT?IIR<: II 

JTStafTl'T^^Rffl Jjfwi fact 

rtfaziFr wife 1 

*RHI3 : ftff=R vnm- 

?rt *'■ sgafoifar ^ nhP5^: 11 

gfa *tfKWlfrr v h gftnt 
w 4 >rof at % % rafag frfwi: twr jjt gat 11 
Riaifgw* 3 1 

njtha afflamWiamr srarasTR**! ffag \ w 11 
afR ggfa gaiffi srii yatajjt?mr. 1 
troifa waraigaqgfi.'figfaRfa 11 
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«ft?T 'TtWFTTn i 

iflifs-nwistar n^rar ar^Rfftrat i 
tWri ’TJrfaUR nwftstf sftfafacT: II 
%ti fir4t ^ fawunti tjd fcsrkr g trer nfcwi i 
safari SIS JRT fcs^f : srnj' fa^T s^ntsfgft II 
m gN^rajsrarsft^t w w *nf^nftfa*rr 


The contents and extent of this copy agrees with die first copy- 
in Bengali script preserved in the India Ofhcc library .’ 2 But the 
present copy contains a much better and lengthy colophon, record- 
ing important facts, which is, therefore, fully reproduced below : 


fsssfa gsfk: gs=^yrretpkfe i 
fkwmpi sgsf 
kwr*rcfast wni; sts qg: n 
kr« fafcftr ftffti semis. 

fRhTfRf'IsIRIfa.' sr^t»f^s l 
5 R?tftr ^ wforarare sis' 
sgfafretjrakii rriT-nta^gpsg: u 
^ sfwr. TTOt fg^fH Fmft ssM 
fsft^t'tmWe i 

fsknm jjnrTTJT=tnut!?fn sfa 
asregsi gsf i^fsfmfsfss: 11 

f.'TKnrt 

ftra^fT’fr fs-smsisjfr sHfagw i 
str-Tkt stT^qmfstkrfasTsR: 


tt w4 tW wjfaf fsrRfnr-T u jss 

iriraHNraTgsiR-fiffTkr 
ss tmk fkitk% qjfar; i 

-si si <m fasrs ?sr smrfs% 

s=%fras fass asirg gfaqi ssifa fafawsf II 


12 Hggcliug. Inci OfJ. Cdt , p. 502 . 
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JR: I 

sq^waroiwr gf^*^4RFra- 

SHOTt fafn€ li 

OTSTORWr h»p *wh : 

^Rt ^°v $rWwR> gfnr% town Rr 4 t tfwTTfRRTRT 
5 pran^ IS^ft-sruR^ ii 

^ g*f ii 

JTtsfirftf^r: ’tijt '4 g4 faRra i f^i^-^w^SKrfir- 

mftRr i qrr^r gsra* €2’ srssr Rrfer w 1 ? 4 fc g^r^‘ *r w ^ * 

fira% 11 gtf 11 

The paper and writing of this copy are not more than 150 years 
old, so the date recorded, corresponding to October, 1647 A.D., is 
undoubtedly that of the composition of the book itself falling in the 
reign of emperor Shah Jahan. In the body of the book at the end 
of the different sections the colophon is fully given (c.g. fol. 58a, 
94b etc.) and everywhere the phrase °^TO^ff^slTT < -TH^?RF 4 o has 
been added in the margin. A superscript (in Bengali character) at 
the end of the copy gives the name of the owner 

*ri Rr^tt^T 1 The copy eventually passed into 

the Palace Library of the Nadia Raj at Krsnanagara, whence 
it came to Navadvipa. The book was composed at the 
town of Indurakhi apparently in the dominion of the 
‘Cauda* chief Krparama and his distinguished son Govardhana, who 
again was already blessed with a son named Paharasimha. This 
latter name we take to be only a local and popular surname in his 
boyhood of the prince who came later to be known as Yasavanta- 
simha. The ldentilication of the kingdom of Ki'parama and one of 
its towns Indurakhi becomes clear by a passage of the book. In a 
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section on Agastyodaya (Heliacal rising of the star Canopus) 
we read: — ■ 

i fafwpfor tnrryTi*^ i <3T?TT* 

^f^^rRm-TT^r^ri u N- 43 ib -43 2a ) 

A r gala is evidently the Sanskntised form of Agra, which was 
then the capital of the Mughal empire and the capital of the king- 
dom of Krparama Liihair was not far removed from it. Both Lahar 
and Indurakhi are now situated in the Gwalior State and both the 
places were visited by Mr. J. D. Beglar of the Archaelogical Survey 
in 1871-2 A.DT There are ruins of forts said to belong to the 
Marhatta period. The term ‘Gauda’ apparently signifies that the 
family of Krparama originally belonged to the ‘Gond tribe, which 
founded several states during this period in the Central Provinces. 
What led a distinguished Bengali scholar like Satavadhana Bhatta- 
carya to seek patronage of this Gond chief cannot be ascertained. 
But it is apparent that emperor Shah jahan's well-known patronage 
upon Hindu scholars drew them towards the metropolis from 
farthest parts of India. Raghavcndra must have gone there with a 
number of Bengali adventurers and his connection with the court of 
Krparama was kept up at least for two generations. The Ramaprakasa 
was composed at the town of Indurakhi, where evidently Ragfue 
vendra resided and it is interesting to note a piece of evidence which 
seems to point to a colony of Bengali settlers in this city. Describing 
the ruins at Indurakhi Mr. Beglar wrote : — 

At Indurakhi llim* arc some chbalris with curved eaves and ridges to the 
roofs, like the thatched houses and curve-ridged temples of Lower Bengal." (p. 38). 

The second copy of the Ramaprakasa in the India Office library 
in Ndgara script has been described as a book separate from the first 
one. This, however, appears to be very doubtful; for, though this 

13 Arcb. Surv. hid., vol. VII (Bundelkhand & Malwa), p. 38. 

I.H.Q., MARCH, 1941 
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copy begins with an unknown commentary on the Kalanirnaya - 
dipika, perhaps by mistake, almost the whole of the book agrees in 
contents with the copy at Navadvipa. Thus," 
ends on fob 90b (India Office)™ fob 66a (Navadvipa) 

ends on fob 1 33b (India Office)™ fob 94b (Navadvipa). 

ends on fob 511b (India Office) = fob 359b 
(Navadvipa). This India Office copy ends (fob 588) with 
corresponding to fob 393b of the Navadvipa copy and is thus want- 
ing in the last three sections of the book viz. Grahananirnaya (to fob 
410b), Sarikranti (fob 425a) and Masakrtya (fob 449a). 

The Kamaprakdsa , however, had other parts on different topics, 
which have not yet been discovered. For, on fob 450b it is stated 
faOTFcR ^ I So also on 

lob 359b: « 

fofapu ix^m 1 

Krparama and possibly his son Govardhana also along with 
Raghavendra evidently died soon after 1647 A.l). and the next two 
decades form the period of activity of Govardhana s son Yasavanta 
and his protege Ciranjb a. But the subsequent history of the family 
is unknown and we invite the attention of local historians to 
this interesting subject. It is our conjecture that some sort of 
communication with that far off kingdom continued in the family 
of Ciranjlva and one of lus descendants, possibly, was thus able to 
obtain possession of a valuable Ms. belonging originally to 
an Apnihotri of that region. 

Dimsh Chandra Bhati \charyya 


howling: hu ) Off Cat ., p c;}i. 
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The Oalukyas of Kalyani* 


Taila II 97 3 997 AD.) 

The Rastrakuta empire could not recover from the shock it 
received from the Paramara invasion. The dynasty would have, 
probably, collapsed at this time but for the timely intervention and 
help of the Ganga prince Marasimha. In this decline of the Rastrakuta 
power, coupled with the incapable rulers, the ground was prepared 
lor Taila If to complete the work of usurpation begun by his father 
two years before. The Paramara invasion had proved a great strain 
on the then poor resources of the Rastrakuta*. This resulted into 
almost a revolution and a chaos; and the bond of allegiance, uniting 
the outlying districts and provinces and the feudatory princes with 
the Rastrakuta monarchy, loosened according to the practice of the 
Indian mediaeval state system, which had become a tradition. The 
attempt, with timely success, to save the crown by the Ganga prince 
Marasimha, was nothing hut a lull before a sweeping storm. A 
scion of the house of the Calukyas — Vikramaditya IV --had already 
declared himself independent in the Kadambalige iooo division of 
the empire. I he whole structure of the Rastrakuta empire was 
tottering from its very foundations. A -final blow for the crash was 
required; and it came only two years after the defeat of Khottiga at 
the hands of the Paramara Siyaka II. Taila II, it seems, carefully 
prepared himself for the task m lus father’s principality of the 
Kadambahge division and in the year 573 A.D., he attacked the 
Rastrakuta Kakkala II, defeated and overthrew him and captured 
his capital Manyakheta., and made it the capital of lus own domi- 
nions. He was ruling from there in 553 A.D. (. [SR., 1530-34, 


* Continued honi ///Q., vul. XIII, p. 254. 
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I, 241). The success achieved by Taila II was complete. The events 
passed with a dramatic rapidity and once again the Caltikya sover- 
eignty, usurped by the Rastrakuta Dantidurga and Krsna 1 / was 
restored after a gap of more than two hundred years. 

From the Gundur stone inscription 2 dated June 973 A.D. 
it is gathered that the Rastrakuta Kakkala II was ruling in Manya- 
kheta m that )ear. After which date there is no evidence to show 
that he anv more lield sway over Manyakheta. Taila II became 
king in Samvatasara Srimukha (973 A.D.). The Bhadna copper 
plate* of the Silahara Aparajita, a feudatory of the Calukva Taila II, 
dated in 997 A.D. (June) after giving the genealogy of the Rastra- 
k litas describes the overthrow of Kakkala If “as a liglft extinguished 
by ..a fierce wind and that of the Ratta rule there remained only the 
memory.” The Kharepatan plates 1 dated Saka 9^0 (— 1008 A.D.) 
state that Kakkala II was a popular king and had won many victories 
by his prowess; and further it states: “Having defeated this king 
(i.e. Kakkala II) in battle the lion-like and glorious king Tailapa, of 
the Calukva race descended from Yayati, came to the throne.” 
Though the information about the result is complete, but the details 
about the steps leading to it and the nature of the struggle are wanting. 
The Nilgunda plates only state that Taila II was easily ' successful 
in the struggle. He saved his life by fly in? away from the field as 
suggested by Dr. Altckar.'* The Kahge plates give the following 
account of the incident “having first uprooted (and) slain some of 

the Rattas king Taila, — the mighty one, (who inspired) 

fear by the pride of (his) arm assumed the asylum of sovereignty of 
the Calukyas and became free from all troubles (ruling), alone over 
the whole circuit of the earth for 24 years, beginning with the year 
Srimukha.” 7 

1 Bom. Gaz., vol. I, pt. II, pp. 389 ff. 2 1 A., vol. XII, pp. 271. 

3 vol. III. p. 270. 4 fBBRAS , vol. I, p. 221 5 I 

6 Altckjr -Rastrakiitas and their times, p. 111. 7 //*., vol. XII, p. 270. 
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Though the Rastrakutas were driven away from Manyakhcta, 
they still held some territory near about the modern Dharwar district 
of Bombay Presidency under the protection of their relative, the 
Gaiiga prince Marasimlia. From the HebhaJ stone inscription* it is 
gathered that the Rastrakiita India IV was ruling in 974 A.D. Yet 
another inscription states that the Gahga prince performed the an- 
nointment ceremony of India IV." Marasimlia was himself ruling over 
Vanavasi 12,000, Nojambavadi 32,000, Gangavadi 96,000, 
Santajigc 1000, Belvola 300, Purigere joo, Kisukad 70 and 
Bagenad 70. 10 He once again attacked the Vanavasi and “captured 

all the possessions of the ruler of the Vanavasi country,’ 1 1 

which certainly must have become a part of the Calukya territory. 
Marasimlia certainly made a hold bid to restore the fortune of their 
relatives, 1 “ but he met with little or no success. His death in lime/ 
July 974 A.D. 11 scaled the fate of India IV once for all. He also 
died on March 20, 982 A.D. by ‘performing the Jain vow of 
Sallekhana or self-starvation. " 

Thus, Taila II, variously called Iailappa. Tailapnayya, Iailapa, 
Nurmiundi — Taila securely established himself on the Rastrakuta 
throne by the end of the year 973 A.D. He made Manyakhcta his 
capital as already stated. Taila II adopted Ahavamalla, “the wrestler 
in war, as his biruda. His titles as they appear m the inscriptions 
are Maharajadhiraja Paramesvara-Paramabhattaraka, Samastabhu- 
vanasraya, irimad Ahavamalladeva, 1 ' which mean “the refuge of the 
universe, the favourite of the fortune and of the earth, the frontal 
ornament of the family of Satyasraya, the ornament of the 

X LI., XII, pp. 27071; vol. IV, pp. 350 fT. I) EC , vol. II, No 59 
10 1:1., vol. IV, p. 355. n LC . vol. II, No 59 

12 Marasimlia was the son of the daughter ut the Rastrakuta V.uldiga Amogha- 
varsa; and Indra IV was the son of the sister of Marasimlia i.e. daughters daughter 
of Vaddiga. EC., vol. II, No. 59. 

13 EL, vol. IV, p. 351; V, pp. 152. iLXff 
15 El., vol. IV, p. 206. 


13 LI., vol. XX, p. 35. 
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Calukyas.” Such titles were in vogue in those days and they were 
regularly used by Taila II and his successors. Taila II had also the 
title of Bhujabala-vira-Narayana 11 ’ 

Taila II married Jakabba, daughter of the Rastrakuta chieftain 
Bhammaha. 17 Nothing is known cither about this Rastrakuta 
chieftain or anything about his relationship with the Imperial 
Rastrakutas. It seems probable that he may have been a feudatory 
of the Imperial Rastrakutas, but after their overthrow, he, for lus 
future safety and position, concluded peace with Taila II by giving 
his daughter in marriage to him. There is no mention of a second 
queen and Jakabba seems to have been the chief queen of Taila II. 

War with the Colas 

The sudden change in the political map of the Deccan 
and Taila’ s successful occupation of the Rastrakuta capital and empire 
aroused the jealousy of other neighbouring ruling dynasties, and they 
at once challenged Taila, who was also not slow to accept it. The 
Colas at this time were extending their frontiers and asserting their 
power. Taila II certainly compelled them to accept the fait 
accompli. It is very difficult to say if any battle between the two 
powers acually took place, but the Cajukya records claim victory over 
the Cojas. 18 The Sogaj inscription 19 describes Taila as “an axe to 
that great mountain, the portent Cola.” Another inscription"' 1 
records that the frightened Cola king was bewildered because of the 
fear and the power of Taila II and could not decide what to do and 
where to go.’ The defeat of the Cojas, if at all any war took place, 
was accomplished before 980 A.D., which is the date recorded in the 
Sogal inscription. The Cola empire at that time was governed by 
Parakesari Uttama-Cola, who ruled from 969 to 985 A.D. The 

if) vol. 1 , C<l. No. 580, p. 6 27. 17 El., vol. XII, pp. 144. 152. 

18 I A vol. V, p. 1 7. 19 Ef., vol. XVI, pp. 1 IF. 

20 Ibid., vol. IV, p. 207. 21 K. A. Nilkanta Sastri, Colas, I, p. i8r. 
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Pandyas are also mentioned among those who submitted to the power 
of Taila II. It seems that Taila had not to light against them The 
victory over the Cojas, if at all any engagement took place, was suffi- 
cient to frighten them, because in the Sogal inscription they are also 
referred to have been frightened and could not decide ‘where to go 
and what to do.’ The Pandya king at this time was Amarabhujanga, 
who was defeated and deprived of his territories by the Cola Raja raj a, 
the Great. The king of Utkal mentioned in the inscription refers to 
the Paramara Munja, who was known as Utpalaraja. He also 
followed the example of the Cojas and the Pandyas. 

War with the Guhga Pancaladeva 
1 he story of the attempt of the Gahga prince Marasimha for 
the restoration of the Rastrakuta empire and his failure; the attempt 
to anoint Krsna IV as king and establish a sort of imperinm w 
imperio; and the death of Marasimha in 974 A.D. have been 
narrated. After the death of Marasimha, one Pancaladeva established 
himself on the throne of the former. Pancaladeva, during the reign 
of Marasimha, was governing a few villages forming the Sebbi 30,"“’ 
perhaps, as a deputy of Marasimha, who himself was governing the 
Gangavadi 96000, Purigcre 300 and the Rejvola 300 in 971 -72 
A.D. 2 ' He was then placed as a governor of Gangavadi 96000. in 
973-74 A.D. After the death of Marasimha, because of the chaos 
and confusion due to the fall of an imperial power which had served 
as a connecting link, Pancala usurped the territory ruled by Mara- 
simha. The Mulagunda inscription states that he was ruling as a 
‘paramount sovereign in 974-75 A.D. over die whole country bound- 
ed by the eastern, western and the southern ocean', 21 which means 
only that he was ruling over the territories held by Marasimha, which 
included the RanavasI 12000 (?), Nojambavadi 32000, the Santajige 

22 El., vol. IV, p. 255. 23 Ibid. 24 Horn. Gaz., vul. I, pi. ii, p. 307 
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1000 and also the Gangavadi 96000. Pancala was certainly an 
usurper and an adventurer and not a legitimate successor, because, 
from the inscription 25 it can be said definitely that Marasimha was 
succeeded by his son Racamalla, who had the famous minister 
Camundaraja and his earliest known date is 977 A.D. 2ft Pancaladeva, 
then, ruled the Gahga empire between *974 and 977 A.D. and it is 
not known in what way he was connected with the Gahga house. 

The establishment of a rival usurper on the borders of the empire 
threatened the position of Taila II, who, at once, in Pancaladeva, 
recognised the danger. He would in no case suffer his adversary to 
establish a rival power on the confines of his dominions and proceeded 
to purge out this impending danger. Pancaladeva has been referred 
to as the ‘Cajukya-pancanana’ ‘lion to the Cajukyas’ in his Mula- 
guncla inscription,”' but the Cajukya inscription says that Pancaladeva 
was defeated and killed in battle by Taila II. The Gadag mscrip- 
t.on 2S of Vikramaditya VI mentions that “Taila took the head of 
Pancala by the terror of the pride of his arm in battle.” Pancala of 
the Gadag inscription is no other than the Gahga Pancaladeva. He 
was defeated 111 battle and his head, severed from the body, was 
taken off to Kalyani; probably to be exposed to scorn for the sin he 
had done by calling himseif a ‘Cajukya-pancanana/ Besides the 
cpgraphic evidence, there is the literary corroboration. The 
Canarese poet Raima in bis work Ajitiirthakarapurana, mentions that 
Ahavamnlia i.e. Taila II inflicted a severe defeat on the army of 
Pancaladeva in which his general Nagadeva took a prominent part. 29 
Kfi . Rice in havniitakasabclaniisasafiarn makes a very wrong identi- 
fication of Ahavamalla with IiivabeJahga Satyasraya. Ahavamalla, 
on chronological grounds, can only be identified with Taila II. 

^5 vol. II, Intro, p. 44. 

if) Rut- Mysore and Conr £ from Inscriptions, p. 47. 

27 l-.l., vol. VI, p. 259, v. 4. 28 I bit!., vol. XV, p. 356. 

29 Ibul., vol. VI, pp. 71-72. 30 Ibid , p. 71. 
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Satyasraya ruled after 997 A.D., while Racamalla ascended the 
throne after the death of Pancaladeva in 977 A.D. On the face of 
these facts no doubt as regards the identification of Ahavamalla with 
Taila II should be entertained. 

About the date of the battle this much can only be said that it 
took place between 974 A.D., — *the last date of Marasimha — and 
977 A.D. — the earliest known date of Racamalla. 

War with the Paramara Vakapati Munja 
The Paramara Munja, also known from his title as Vakapati, 
signifying his poetic genius, ascended the throne of Malava in the 
year V.S. 1031= A.D 974 or a little earlier. 11 His predecessor 
Siyaka II, Harsa had defeated the Rastrakfita Khottiga Nityavarsa 
and the Udayapura Prasasti speaks of his victory over the latter; 32 
but the victory, as is evident, could not be made final and the defeat, 
crushing though it was, was nullified by Marasimha, 33 who success- 
fully defended Manyakheta. In this attempt Siyaka II, probably, 
had an idea- of conquest and this amibition seems to have lingered 
on in the heart of his successor, but that field of ambition was appro- 
priated by another adventurer (?) — Taila II. Munja was not to be 
daunted by this temporary set back and he started to cast the die. 
His one attempt before the year 982 A.D. seems to have been frus- 
trated. The Nilgunda inscription makes the statement that the king 
LJtpala was “bewildered and deliberated as to ‘what to do, where to 
go to, and where to dwell .” 31 The king LJtpala mentioned in the 
inscription is no other than Vakapati II, the Paramara king who bore 
another name LJtpala. 3,1 This first attempt did not close the chapter 
of rivalry between the two houses. Mcrutunga™ states that Munja 
had defeated Taila II six times before his own capture by the latter. 

31 1 A., vol. VI, p. 51. 32 £/., vol. I, p. 237. 

33 Ibid., p. 179. 34 EL, vol. IV, p. 207. 

35 I A., vol. XXXVI. p. 168. 36 Tawncy — Frabandba-antamani, p. 33. 
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The statement of Mcrutunga is corroborated by the Udayapura 
Prasasti' ' in which Vakapati II is said to have defeated the Karnatas. 
The Nilgunda inscription and the Udaipur Prasasti claim at least one 
victory by their respective masters against the other. This goes to 
show that there was continued warfare between the two ruling 
dynasties. The singular alternate victory and defeat brought the 
matter to no final conclusion and the trouble continued. Merutuhga' s 
further tells us that “King of the Tilinga country, named Tailapa 
Deva, harrassed Munja by sending raiders into his country.” The 
sin of usurpation was doubled by the damnation of the sin of raids. 
To punish the king of the Tilinga country for this insolence, Munja, 
it seems, again in a fit of anger ‘determined to march against him, 
though his prime-minister Rudraditya seized by illness at this time 
tried to dissuade him with his sane counsel. He pointed out to the 
king that the Godavari river formed the utmost limit of his expedi- 
tion and the limit should in no circumstance he crossed. But Munja, 
intoxicated with the pride of his past victories and excited by the 
repeated incursions of the Karnata raiders, disregarded with con- 
tempt the counsel of lus prime minister. Mcrutunga then relates : 
‘in overwhelming confidence Munja crossed the river (i.e. Godavari) 
and pitched his camp on the other side. When Rudraditya heard 
what the king had done, he augured that some misfortune must 
result from the head-strong conduct of the king, and he himself 
entered the flames of a funeral pile. Then Tailapa by force and 
fraud cut the army of Munja to pieces and took him a prisoner, bind- 
ing him with a rope of reeds. He was put in prison and confined 
in a cage of wood and was waited upon by Taila’s sister Mrnalavati, 
with whom lie formed a marriage union. ’ So the head-strong con- 
duct of the king and the contemptuous disregard of the most intelli- 
gent counsels of the faithful minister ultimately boded ill and Munja, 


37 EL, vol. I, p. 237. 


38 Tawney — Prabamlha cinumant, p. 33. 
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consequently, had to meet the worst fate. Further Merutunga says 
that his ministers, who came after Him, hatched a plot to rescue 
their king. For this they dug a tunnel leading upto the prison and 
appointed the right hour for his escape, but the eyes of Mrnalavati, 
sister of Tailapa, had pierced too deep in his heart. There in the 
solitude of the hellish prison-life, quite opposite to kingly-life of 
comforts and luxury, Munja had only one attraction and it seems 
that his poetic mind found there a consolation by enjoying the sweet 
and loving words of Mrnalavati, who at times might have caressed 
the royal prisoner with’ her soft touches of sympathy and whereby 
slowly drinking the sweet honey of her beauty Munja in his poesy 
might have forgotten that he was a prisoner — a worst prisoner. 
Before leaving the prison through the secret tunnel the thongs of 
separation tortured him severely, yet he would not reveal the cause 
of bis perturbation for fear of the matter being disclosed. In those 
moments when Munja was shortly to leave his beloved, He almost 
became mad of love and he could not recognise when Mrnalavati 
gave him food without salt or with too much' of salt. TKc treacherous 
Mrnalavati here found her opportunity and lovingly asked him the 
cause of his sorrow. Without suspecting any foul play, Munja 
revealed the secret and foolishly addressed her: “If you will come 
there (to Ujjain), I will crown you as my consort, and show you the 
fruits of my favour.” 

Tlie revelation of the secret served as the deatK-knell for Munja. 
She at once said “Wait a minute, while I fetch a casket of jewels and 
thought that as she was a middle-aged-widow, Munja will cast her 
off in his Home. So she went and told everything to her brother 
Taila.” Here the fate of Munja took a more sad turn. In flfrder 
to expose him to special scorn, with a view to avenge the probable — ■ 
imaginary — faithlessness that she would have had to face, she got 
him chained with cords and made him to beg about from door to door. 
It was then that Munja’s eyes were wide open and when taken from 
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door to door, h’e would, in utter hopelessness, utter a warning against 
the treachery of a woman; but it was too late. Merutunga then 
relates a story of this time : when begging from one door to the other, 
a certain householder’s wife gave Munja butter-milk in the pot in 
his hand to drink and with pride refused to give him food when He 
begged for it. Here the pride of Munja was awakened and he said 
to her: I — • 

Foolish fair one, do not show pride, though you 
see me with a little pot in my hand. 

Munja has lost fifteen hundred and seventy-six 
elephants. 

After exhibiting the pride and person of Munja to so much 
disgrace and misery, unbounded torture and shame, Taila put him 
to death. But this was not sufficient. Even his dead body was dis- 
graced. ‘His head was fixed on a stake in the court-yard of the 
palace, and by keeping it continually covered with thick sour-milk, 
he (Taila II) gratified his own anger.’ Tims closed the sad chapter 
of the life of Munja and his ambition brought him death with agony. 

The Bhojdprahanclha and Navasahasahkacarita are silent over 
this incident, but the epigraphic records of the Calukyas and its 
corroboration by Merutunga prove its authenticity beyond any ques- 
tion. The Kauthem grant of Vikramaditya V, grand-son of Taila II, 
records that the latter put Utpalaraja in prison 30 and this Utpala-raja 
is no other than Munja . 40 The Yewiir and Miraja inscriptions state 
the same thing. They record that Taila put that Utpala-raja into 
prison who had defeated the Cedis, the Hunas, the Utkalas; who 
had caused the people of Marudesa to tremble and so on . 41 The 

39* IA„ vol. XVI, p. 23. 40 !A., vol. XXXVI, PP . 164-5. 

#mT: ^ II M . vo1 VI11 . P- ‘ 5 - 
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Gadag inscription of Vikramaditya VI clearly states that Taila defeat- 
ed and slew Munja. 13 Yet another inscription speaks very boastingly 
of the same achievement. 13 It has been suggested by Dr. D. C. 
Ganguly 41 that in this contest Taila II was helped by the Maha- 
samanta Bhillama II of the Yadava family, 45 who was ruling over the 
territory round about Khandesa. The Sangamner copper plate of 
Bhillama II states of his having crushed the army of Munja and 
“thereby made the goddess of fortune observe the vow of a chaste 
woman in the house of the illustrious Ranaranga-Bhima.” The 
date of this record is Saka 922 = 1000 A.D. and the title of Bhillama 
II also suggests that he was a feudatory chief. The Yadavas were 
feudatories of the Rastrakutas 17 and it is very likely that after their 
overthrow they might have transferred their allegiance to the 
Calukyas following other’s example. Dr. Kielhorn identified Rana- 
rariga-Bhima of the inscription, mentioned above, with Taila II on 
the ground that Ranaranga-Bhima is also a synonym of Ahavamalla, 
which was a biruda of Taila II. Dr. Barnett does not subscribe to this 
view, but if the evidence and circumstances are judged one feels 
inclined to accept Dr. Kielhorn’ s view, because the Paramara kings 
had always an ambition to push their southern frontiers forward, 
which meant that the territories of the Yadavas lying on the borders 
of the Paramara kingdom were to be incorporated. This ambition 
of the Paramaras might have compelled Bhillama II to throw his lot 
with Taila II, and he would have been glad to have an ally to be used 


42 El., vbl. XV, p. 350. 

44 Ganguly — H.P.D., pp. 61-2. 


43 Ibid., vol. VI, p. 336. 

43 Bom. Gfiz., vol. I, pt. II. p. 430. 
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against Munja. Munja “was the main obstacle in the way of 
Tailapa’s founding a Cajukya empire in the Deccan and liis subse- 
quent defeat and death alone made it possible for the latter to establish 
a paramount sovereignty.” 18 Bhillama II might have participated in 
the war which was closely contested and sanguinary as Munja 
himself says that he lost more than fourteen hundred elephants, 
besides horses and foot men. About the date of the battle, it may be 
said that Amitagani finished his 57 / bhasitara t turn mdoha in V.S. 
1050 — 993-4 A.D., 10 when Munja was ruling over Malava. He 
docs not refer to this battle, nor does he complete the life story of 
Munja till the latter's death. Taila closed his reign in the year 977 
A.D., so this war took place between the years 994 and 977 A.D. 

This was the most crowning victory of Taila II and there was no 
other power to threaten lus position. The dviuistv was firmly and 
securely established and the conquered territories were fully consoli- 
dated. I here was none to challenge the title of conquest to the 
throne and the empire won at the point of the sword was to last for 
more than two hundred years. 1 hough the struggle between the 
Paramaras and the Cajuk\as continued, the former never gained any 
advantage over the latter. 

Cmuj/ust n[ Lit, 1 t iful the Way with the Cattlnkyas 

Almost the whole of the territory included in the Rastrakuta 
empire was slowly and steadily occupied by Taila II, but, as regards 
the Latadexi there is much difference of opinion and this point requir- 
es here some critical examination. In the Rasa trial a, it is mentioned 
that Gnjrat ‘was invaded by Barp, the general of Tailappa, the sover- 
eign of the I ilihgana i.e. the Calukya Taila II of Kalyani. 

48 (j.in*»iilv, JI.PD., p. 62; Bom. vul. pt. II. p. 4^2. 

49 ZDA 1 G., vols. 59 & 61 refined lo i)v Dr. G.iiimiiv in Ins History of the 
Paramaras, p. 62, fn. 3. 

50 Forbo, Rasa- A 1 ala, vol. I, p. 52. 
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The account given in ICirttikaumudi calls Barappa, ‘a general of the 
lord of Lata.’’ 1 The Jain chronicler Arisimha calls him as ‘general 
Barapa, of the king of Kanyakubja.’’ 2 The account given in the 
Prabarulbacintamani agrees with that of Rasamala , where he is refer- 
red to as Barava, the ‘general of the monarch that ruled over the 
Tilihga country. But Hemacandra, the Jain priest calls him 
as king of Latadcsa. So except Hemacandra, Barappa has been 
called as a general of Taila II and in one case the general of the king 
of Lata. Dr. Fleet is inclined to accept the account given in the 
Prdbanclhacintamani to be correct on the ground that the southern 
form of the name supports the statement.'" 1 From the inscriptions it 
is known that an independent branch of the Calukyas was ruling 
over Lata and was descended from Barappa. ’'" Trilocanapala was the 
fifth king of the branch ruling in 1050 A.D. and Kirttiraja, grandson 
of Barappa, according to the Nasik inscription, was ruling in 1018 
A.D. Barappa was certainly a contemporary of the Caulukya 
Mularaja” (961-996 A.D.), who was attacked by the former though 
ultimately Camundaraja, son and later on successor of Mularaja, 
killed Barappa. ” s Lata was included 111 the dominions of the Rastra- 
kutas and was probably conquered by Taila II after the overthrow 
of the Rastrakuta power. It *' seems very difficult to say whether 
Barappa was at all governing Lata before Taila II. The copper plate 
grant of Trilocanapala states that Barappa was born in the family 
which had matrimonial connections with the Rastrakutas and then it 

5 1 WOT: 1 

PR wn STfera 11 

Kathavfivate, Kir tlih.au mini), p. 9; IA., vol. XII, p. 11,9. 

52 Suknasahkirtan , canto II, v. 5 . IA., vol. XII, p. 199. 

53 I awncy, Prd band bacintamani , p. 63. 

54 Bom. Gaz., vol. I, pi. I, p. 139. 

36 Bom. Gaz., vol. I, pt. I, p. 158, fn. 

58 Ibid., p. 139. 

39 I A., vol. XII, p. 201, v. 6, 8 and 9. 
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5 7 Ibid., p. 138. 
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proceeds “who (Barappa) having obtained the country of Lata, veri- 
fied to the delight of the people, the maxims of the science of politics : 
and who winning over his subjects and destroying his enemies, always 
obtained the fruit of the replenishment of his treasury. ” 00 

This shows that Barappa obtained the country from some one 
and then by his ‘wise and politic rule’ won the hearts of the people. 
This solves our difficulty. It is very probable that Taila II conquered 
Latadesa and as Barappa belonged to his own family i.e. the Calukya, 
he gave the country to him or in other words, he appointed Barappa 
to govern Latadesa. Barappa, then, by his high administrative capa- 
city, won the hearts of the people and became semi-independent or 
Taila himself allowed Barappa complete autononiy, verging almost to 
independence. The Sogal inscription' 11 dated 980 A.D. speaks of 
Taila’s victory over the Latas and Taila is described as “a lion to those 
elephants the Latas.” Barappa thus in fact got Lata from Taila II 
after the latter’s conquest of that country. He then invaded the 
Caulukyas of Anhilapatana. 

The author of the Prabanclhacintamani gives a detailed account 
of the encounter. He says that the dominions of the Caulukya 
Mularaja were simultaneously attacked by the king of Sapadalaksa 
and Barappa, the general of the Calukya Taila II. Mularaja unable 
to face the two invaders, on the advice of his ministers, fled to 
Kanthadurga, Kanthakota in Cutch. His expectations that the 

* * # 
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Sapadalaksa king would go back to worship the goddess Sakambhari 
during the Navaratra, at that time he could crush Barappa, proved 
wrong. Ultimately by his bold act of a personal interview with the 
Cauhana king, Miilaraja succeeded in persuading the former to keep 
peace till he has settled accounts with Barappa. Miilaraja, frefed 
from the danger of an attack from behind, when he was busy in 
fighting the other, immediately attacked Barappa and emerged 
out successuful from the struggle. Mularaja got a rich booty compris- 
ing of 18 elephants and 10,000 horses. After his return, he found 
that his other adversary had silently slipped away.*’ 2 The account 
given in Dvyasraya 1:1 differs from that of the Prabandhacintamani . 
In Dvyasraya the story runs that once Barappa, king of Latadesa, 
sent an ill-omened elephant to the court of Mularaja. The experts 
recognised the defects of the elephant and the whole action of 
Barappa was interpreted as a direct insult done to the king, and 
which it was too much to be tolerated. Mularaja at once with his 
son Camundaraja and his army started to avenge the insult. The 
army advanced frightening the people, and the Lata king i.e. 
Barappa prepared for the battle. But he was slain in the action by 
Camundaraja. After this the son and the father returned to their 
capital. Olathe face of these conflicting accounts it is very difficult 
to extract the truth. The author of the Hammirakavya gives a third 
version. 0 1 In that it is stated that Mularaja was defeated and slain 
by the Cauhana king. The truth in this case as suggested by 
Dr. Fleet'” is this that Mularaja suffered a defeat at the hands of the 
Ajmer king. Dr. Fleet thinks that in that case again the victory of 
Mularaja over Barappa would seem improbable. 

The whole fact may be summarised thus that Barappa invaded 
Gujrat, very probably, simultaneously with the Cauhana king, but 
was certainly defeated and killed by Mularaja in the battle. 

(>2 ’r-Awnvy—PrdbrtHilhtH.ntdmiini, p. 25. 6$ ‘Dvyf»\r.iy;i\ /// , vol. IV, p. 111 
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Taila II reigned for 24 years beginning with the year Srimukha 
Samvatsara i.e. 973-74 A.D. as the Gadag inscription of Vikra- 
maditya VI states. ‘ ,(1 The twenty-fourth year of his reign falls in 
997 A.D. His last known date from the Bhadna grant is Saka 919, 
Heinalamba Samvatsara, Asadha, ba. 4 — <25 th or 26th .June, 997 
A.D/’ 7 and the earliest known date from his inscription is 975 A.D.' ,S 

An estimate of Taila 11 

Taila II, judged from his achievements, seems to be a great 
fighter and personally a brave man. The -inscriptions of his feuda- 
tories and successors speak very highly of his martial character and 
literary exploits. With the few resources that he might have had 
at his command, — his father being a master of a small division 
only — he with one blow toppled down the powerful Rastrakutas 
from their throne. Before his arms their empire fell and crashed 
like a house of cards. It was not only the opportunity — though 
certainly it played a decisive part and helped him in getting the 
crowai — but, certainly, it was his bravery that brought him the 
empire. It was only the strength of the arm and his generalship 
which saved his work from being undone by the Gariga prince 
Marasimha. He was not only a general, but also must have been 
a good administrator. At the very outset he consolidated his posi- 
tion and his own newly won empire, before paying any heed to the 
murmurs and grumblings of the outside powers, who were at every 
moment threatening his position. At home he brought all the 
feudatory chiefs under his conuol and thus made himself care-free 
from within. Once he had established order inside the empire, he 
one by one met his enemies without and crushed them all. 

Besides this glorious and brilliant part of his character, there 
certainly one finds some darkness enveloping it However much 


I I., vol. XV, p. yqy. 
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his political character may demand commendation, the moral side 
deserves condemnation. His side may plead the necessity of exe- 
cuting Munja as a state necessity, but even man of his own side can 
give no explanation for the barbarous treatment that was meted out 
towards that king. The barbarism becomes all the more bnital 
when one finds that the head of Munja after his death was covered 
with sour milk. The body of a dead king was insulted. Munja 
besides being a king, was a poet. Taila II could have easily spared 
his life, if not the liberty, for this consideration only. The reports 
of Mrnalavatl if he believed probably infuriated him, but still then 
Munja had a sincere heart and the treachery was not his but Taila’s 
own sister’s. 

The extent of the empire 

Thus when Taila II closed his reign, he left to his successor a 
vast empire; on the south it included the Bellary district of the 
Madras Presidency, the Shimoga district and the northern part of 
the Chitaldrug district of the Mysore state; on the west, it was 
bounded by the ocean; on the north, it included Dhanvar, Belgaum 
and Bijapur districts of the Bombay Presidency. The Calukya 
empire also extended as far as the Thana district of the Bombay 
Presidency in the north. It included the whole of the Nizam’s 
dominions; oil the cast, it was bounded by the Kistna river; on the 
north it extended beyond the river Godavari and commanded its 
influence up to Khandcsa and Aurangabad districts in the Nizam’s 
dominions which were governed by the Yadava Bhillama II; and on 
the north-east, it extended upto the boundaries of the Warangal 
district in the Nizam’s dominions. 

II. Satyasraya (yyy-T 008 A.D .) 

Taila II had two sons born from his wife Jakabba; the elder was 
named Satyasraya and the younger Dasavarma. 0 ’ Satyasraya, plO- 
69 El., vol. VIII, pp. 16-17. 
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bably because of his seniority, succeeded his father on the throne 
in 997 A.D. His earliest known date from an inscription found at 
Hiri-Cavati 70 is Saka 922, Vikari S. 999 A.D. 

Satyasraya is also called ‘Sattiga’ 71 and ‘Sattima’ 72 and like his 
father he adopted the biruda “Akakhkacarita Irivabcdanga”73 i.e. 
of spotless character and a wonder among those who pierce (their 
foes). He was also styled as ‘Slayer of the Tamils’ 74 He had 
other titles also which were adopted by Taila II. 

War with the Colas 

The most important event of his reign is the war with the Colas, 
who were already defeated by Taila II. 

Uttama-Coja was succeeded by Rajaraja I, the Great. He was 
a powerful king and immediately after coming to the throne en- 
gaged the Ceras and the Pandyas in battle and inflicted crushing 
defeats upon them many times. After the Ceras and tHe Pandyas 
had submitted', 7 " the Gahgas also met the same fate. These victories 
enabled Rajaraja to pay full attention towards the Calukyas. Taila 
II had subdued the Ceras, Pandyas and the Gahgas before 995 A.D. 
and died in 997 A.D. A miscalculation of the capacity of 
the changed person on the Calukya throne might have prompted 
the Co|a king all the more to invade the enemy and after complete 
preparations he raided the Cahikya country. The Hottur inscrip- 
tion"’ refers to this Coja invasion. It states that Rajaraja Nitya- 
vinoda Rajendra Vidyadhara, ornament of the race, Nurmudi Cola 
i.e. Rajaraja I invaded the Calukya territory with a force of 900,000 
men and pitched his camp at Dhanvur, modern Donur in 
the Bagevadi Taluka of the Bijapur district, Nizam’s dominions. 

70 EC., vol. VIII, SI). No. .234. 

72 MI., pp. 87, i8cj. 

74 Ibid. 

76 El., vol. XVI, pp. 73 ff. 


71 El., vol. VI, p. 330. 

73 EE, vol. XVI, p. 75. 

75 Iyer — U.S.A.D., p. 250. 
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The record further states that he devastated the whole country 
around his camp and slaughtered women and children and the 
BraHmanas, whose young daughters he took away to become others 
wives and thus destroyed their caste. This clearly shows that the 
Cola invasion had reached the heart of the Calukya empire and 
the Cola king carried sword and fire, misery and destruction 
wherever he went. The whole country was laid waste and the Cola 
force insulted the women and were not even ashamed of outraging 
the modesty of young girls. It was after so much destruction had 
been done that the Calukya force marched and drove the invaders 
away. The same record then states that the Calukya Satyasraya 
“drove away the Cola, captured his trains of baggage-waggons and 
made triumphal progress through the south .” 77 This clearly in- 
dicates tKat tKe victory ultimately remained with the Calukyas and 
the Coja king had to retire with heavy losses, with the Calukya 
forces at his heels; but the Cola records even then claim victory for 
their king. A Cola record 78 states that “having returned after the 
conquest of Satyasraya, he (Rajaraja I) worshipped the god by flowers 
of gold. This statement is corroborated by the Lcydon grant, which 
also records a victory for the Co|as over the Calukyas . 79 

What the results of the conflict were, it is difficult to conclude 
from these conflicting statements; this much is certain that the Coja 
king certainly had the advantage on his side in the beginning and 
defeating all oppositions he triumphantly marched towards the 
north. His object might have been to advance to the capital, but 
here he was checked. Satyasraya descended from his capital with 
a powerful force and if not actually defeated the Cola king, at least 
he made him decamp. The Cola king for fear of being defeated, 
when his own forces might have been exhausted, left for his capital. 
In this hurried departure, it is very probable that some of the cum- 

77 EI., vol . XVI, p. 75. 78 5//., vol. II, pt. I, p. 1 j 

79 ASSl, vol. IV, p. 204, 228; EL, vol. XXII, p. 226. 
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bersomc waggons of transport might have been left behind, which 
afterwards the Calukyas captured. The Calukya forces might have, 
it is probable, defeated the rear-guard of the Cola forces, which 
could not have followed the main force with the same speed. The 
Cebrolu inscription 80 dated 3 aka 928—1006 A.D. found in the 
Guntur district clearly indicates the fact that the Cajukya emperor 
penetrated upto that part and that the Cola king’s bid for conquest 
ended in failure and loss of territory. 

As regards the date of the battle it may be pointed out that 
the Cola inscription, recording the incident, is dated in the 23rd 
year of the reign of Rajaraja. 81 Rajaraja I ascended the throne in 
985 AD. 83 and his 23rd year approximately would fall in 1008 
A.D., but the date in the Cajukya record mentioning the same thing 
is 1006 A.D. 83 and so iogo A.D. may be taken as the approximate 
date of the Cola invasion. No other political event of Satyasraya’s 
•reign is recorded, except this Cola raid already described. His 
reign of about 1 1 years was peaceful, but at the same rime 
uneventful. 

Satyasraya had one daughter named V rddhirnabbarasi* 1 and 
one son named Kundin or Kundiraja. The daughter was married 
to Inva-Nolambadhiraja of the Pallava family. 8,1 He was ruling 
Nolambavadi 32000, Kongali 500, Ballakunde 300, Kakkanur 30 
and 5 towns within the Masiyavadi province. Kundiraja 80 was 
ruling Banavasi 12000 and Santaligc 1000 in 1012 A.D. during the 
reign of Vikramaditya V.* 7 

He closed his reign in the year 1008. A.D. which is the last date 
of his reign recorded in the Munavalji Stone Inscription. 88 

80 IMP., vol. II, Gun tar, No. 84. 

81 Rice, Mysore and Coorg fmm inscriptions, p. 87. 

82 El., vol. VIII, App. II, p. 22. 83 El, vol. XVI, p. 75. 

84 SlEAR. 1923, p. 101. 83 El, vol. XVI, p. 30. 

86 Ibid., vol. XV, p 329. 87 EC., vol. VII, Sk. No. 287. 

88 Bom. Gaz., vol. I, pt. II, p. 433. 
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III. Vikramaditya V. (1008-1013 A.D.'j 

Vikramaditya, son of the younger brother of Satyasraya, ascen- 
ded the throne in 1008 A.D." W He was the son of Bhagyavati and 
Dasavarma. y0 Dasavarma did not succeed to the throne and the 
Kauthem grant states that Vikramadiya ascended the throne after 
Satyasraya. !1 It is very probabie that Dasavarma died during the 
reign of the father or his brother.- In the Kauthem grant’* 1 Vikra- 
maditya is mentioned as the son of Satyasraya, but the Yewur tablet’'* 
mentions him as the son of Dasavarma, brother of Satyasraya. This 
gross mistake can only be explained, as done by Dr. Meet, by the 
fact that because of the early death of his father, Vikramaditya V 
was adopted as son by Satyasraya and was made the heir apparent. 
Satyasraya himself had a son Kundiraja, " but probably because of 
his childhood, the throne passed to his uncle Vikramaditya V. 

Vikramaditya V adopted T ribhuvanamalla 9 ’ and Vallabha- 
narendradeva yu as his biruda. His reign was quite peaceful. There 
is no political event recorded in the inscriptions. He maintained the 
empire intact, but from the inscriptions it can be gathered that 
complete incorporation of the Nojainba territory was effected during 
Ills reign though the beguiling was made from the time of Satya- 
sraya. In the history of the incorporation of this province, a glimpse 
of the relations between the Calukyas and the Colas can be gathered, 
hence, it deserves a careful consideration. Nojamba country was 
governed by a branch of the Pal lavas. The history of the Pa I lavas 
is somewhat perplexing and complicated during the end and the 
beginning of the 10th and nth centuries respectively. The relation 
of Irivanolambadhiraja, the Lord of Kand, a subordinate of the 

8y ///., vol. XVI, pp. 15 fF. ; after July iG, 1008 A.D. which is the last known 
‘kite of Satyasraya (K.LI.S.I., No. 148). 

90 IA„ vol. VIII, p . 1 6. 

92 Ibid., vol. XVI, p. 19. 

94 El., vol. XV, p. 329. 

96 1 A., vol. XVI, p. 24. 
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Calukyas as stated above, with that of the Imperial Pallavas cannot 
be traced out with any certainty. The main branch of the Pallavas 
came to an end in c. 900 A.D. 07 as a consequence of the de- 
feat inflicted upon it by the Cola Aditya I as recorded in the Tiru- 
valangadu 98 grant. Conjivaram or Kanci, the capital of the Pallavas, 
was lost by the victors in about 947 A.D. after a sharply contested 
and hard fought battle between the Coja Rajaditya and the Ganga 
Butuga. !>!> The Rastrakuta Krsna III became the lord of Conji- 
varam. It continued to be a Rastrakuta city till their overthrow by 
Taila II. After this the Pallava history is buried in obscurity. 
Several offshoots of the main line spread here and there and the 
Nolamba-Pallavas were settled in the Nojambavadi 32000 from 
which either they derived or the country derived the first syllable of 
their names. Nojambapallava here probably means the Pallavas of 
the Nolamba country as by Gurjara-Pratiharas is meant the Prati- 
haras of the Gurjar country(?). n ‘° These Nolamba-Pallavas claim 
their descent from Trinayana Pallava. Simhapota, the second 
prince of the house, was a subordinate of the Ganga Sivamara. They 
continued to rule, sometimes as subordinates of the Gangas and 
sometimes of the Rastrakutas, 101 but this compulsion and the forced- 
yoke of dependency disgusted them. They probably began to con- 
template in terms of rebellion during the time of Nanni~Nojamba, 1,r “ 
This gave Marasiniha an opportunity to suppress them and he claims 
to have destroyed the Nojambas and captured Nojambavadi 
32000. 103 As a result of this defeat they had to leave their country 
to save themselves from the Gangas. One of the inscriptions clearly 
admits that they had to hide for fear of an attack by Marasiniha and 
they were much pleased when in 974 A.D. they heard the news of 

97 Hist. Sk. And. Dn p. 70. 98 Ibid., p. 53. 

99 EL, vol. VII, p. 195. 100 IHQ., vol. X, p. 338. 

101 Rice, MCI., p. 55. 102 Ibid., p. 55. 

103 El., vol. IV, p. 352. 
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the death of Marasimha. 104 Nojambavadi continued to be a Ganga 
principality till 985 A.D. 105 The Coja Rajaraja claims to have con- 
quered the province before 1008 A.D., lwe but the victory of 
Satyasraya referred to in the foregoing pages over the Cola king 
deprived the latter of the province and the Nojamba princes who had 
by then formed a marriage alliance with the Calukyas returned to 
their home province. 107 

The last known date of Vikramaditya V as recorded in the 
Nellore Inscription is October 8, 1013 A.D., while the Karadihalli 
inscription records the date as December 29, 1012 A.D. 

IV. Ayyana II {1013-1014 A.D*) 

Vikramaditya V was succeeded by his brother Ayyana II some- 
time after October 1013 A.D. 108 The Yewur and Miraia inscriptions 
omit His name and state that Vikramaditya V was succeeded by 
Jayasimha II, 100 Bilhana states that Satyasraya was succeeded by 
Jayasimha. 110 According to Fleet 111 Ayyana II did not reign. 
The earliest known date of Jayasimha II falls in the year 1015 A.D. 1,a 
Thus there is a gap of about two years between rhe last and the 
earliest known dates of Vikramaditya V and Jayasimha II respect- 
ively. Many Caltikya records mention that Ayyana, a brother of 
Vikramaditya V, reigned before -Jayasimha II. Unfortunately no 
record of his time is discovered. The Balagamve inscription dated 
1075 A.D. records the genealogy of the Calukya kings in the follow- 
mg way: “The extensive sway of the Cajukyas was glorious in the 
glory of Tailapa of unequalled strength, who was the prosperous 
universal emperor of the Calukyas; — of Satyasraya, who was the 

104 Rice, MCI., p. 57 (MB. 84). ,05 Rice, MCI., p. 57, (Sp. 59). 

106 Sli, vol. II, p. 13; Aiyer, Hist. Sk. And. Dn, p. 246; K. A. N. Shastri, 

Colas, vol. I, pp. 210-11. 

107 El. vol. XVI, p. 27. Io8 EC., vol. VIII, Sk. No. 47, 

109 IA„ vol. VIII. p. ,7. 1I0 Bai,l cr . Intro, p. 26. 
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abode of fierce brilliance; — of Vikramaditya who was the receptacle 
of the quality of heroism; — of Ayyana who was self-willed and 
haughty; — of Jayasiniha who was impetuous/ 111 Another inscrip- 
tion at the same place dated 1070 A.D. agrees with it but in it 
Ayyana is designated as “a gainer of glory.’ 111 A third inscription 
at the same place records that “after him (i.e. Vikramaditya), his 
younger brother obtained it (i.e. the crown or the throne) with wide- 
spread fame as bright as the pleasant moon, emperor of world sur- 
rounded by the seven oceans. Ayyana, the king’s younger brother 

was the king Jayasiniha/’ 1,5 The Cikkamagadi 

inscription 1 ' 4 ’ dated 1182 A.D., the Vudri inscription dated 1139 
A.D., the Bharangi inscription " 7 dated 1159 A.D. and two inscrip- 
tions at Harihara 118 agree with the above account. One inscription 
calls him Ksitisvara 1 1 ' and many other inscriptions mention the same 
iact/‘" brom these inscriptions, it is definite that Vikramaditya 
was succeeded by his younger brother Ayyana II and we 
may conveniently place him in the gap of two years bet- 
ween the reigns of Vikramaditya V and Jayasiniha II, though 
it may be less than two years. It is very difficult to say any- 
thing about lus short reign. The statement of the Balagamve inscrip- 
tion dated 1073 A.D/* 1 supplies us with the probable clue to solve 
this difficulty. It states that Ayyana was “self-willed’’ and 
haughty and it characterises Jayasiniha as “impetuous.’’ These 
epithets may lead one to suspect that probably Jayasiniha applied 
violent means and overthrew his brother and rlus may account for the 
short duration of the reign of Ayyana II. 

S. L. Katark 
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IV. Relation with the English 

The dose of the 1 8th century and the dawn of the 19th was 
the most crucial period in the history of the English sovereignty in 
India. The race for power and authority between the English and 
the French was at its highest, and as appears from the correspondence 
of the Marquess of Wellesley, 4< ‘ the English were at that time much 
perplexed with regard to the French machinations in India. In 
order to win over the Indian princes to their side the French were 
directing their efforts to magnify the power, resources and success 
of France in the eyes of the Indians and of disparaging the force and 
credit of Great Britain by every possible means. The employment of 
the French soldiers at the courts of various princes was a menace 
to the British interests, for their forces tended to raise hopes of the 
princes, particularly those of Sultan Tipu. The task to which Lord 
Wellesley had set himself up was to crush and annihilate the French 
power in India so as to make a clear line for the British. 47 

India was at that time also threatened by Zaman Shah. 48 As 
the Mahrattas looked to the contemplated invasion with alarm, they 
were anxious to enter into a defensive alliance with the English so as 
to oppose any such invasion if it took place. 

Moreover the Home Govt, as well as the British Govt, in India 
were also apprehensive of an invasion of India by Russia, and 


# Continued from p. 815, vol. XVI. 

46 Edited by Mr. Montgomery Martin. 

47 Letter No. I dated 23. 2. 1798 from Earl Mornington to Henry Dundas 
(edited by M. Martin). 

48 Zaman Shah’s letter to Tipu Sultan (from letter No. 18, vol. 5 of the 
collection by Martin). 
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they were bent on preventing any such advance at all cost s. 
Their interest relating to the Indus (of which we shall speak later) 
was of course not merely commercial but it chiefly centred around 
the Russian menace. The following extract is significant. 

“If ever Hindustan is invaded from the west the battle must clearly be fought 
upon the Indus and it would be a failure of common foresight, were measures not 
taken to ensure that the chiefs, States and tribes upon its banks should be unanimous 
and hearty in their exertions to repel the invader.” 41 * 

The interest of the English in Sind is thus understood. They 
felt it imperative that the activities of the Amirs of Sind, in so far 
as these related to their foreign connections, must be regulated with 
’due regard to the wider interests of India. In passing it might be 
mentioned that when in 1713 negotiations were in progress for the 
marriage of the daughter of the Shah of Persia with the son of Mir 
Murad All of Hyderabad, the proposed match v/as viewed by the 
British Govt, as one calculated to serve political ends of a far-reaching 
nature inasmuch as, they believed, Russia would thereby be enabled 
to extend her sphere of influence in the East through the medium 
of Persia, in whose courts the former possessed ascendency. 50 The 
Persians were regarded as the advanced guard of the Russians who, 
it was feared, would thus be brought into close proximity to the most 
exposed frontier of India. That marriage was eventually prevented 
through the influence of Ranjit Singh. 

barly connections of the British with Sind 

The connection of the Bntish Govt, with Sind dates back to 
A.D. 1758 when Mian Ghulam Shah Kalhora granted permission 
to the East India Company to establish factories at Tatta and 
Auranga Bunder with a view to encourage trade between tfie Indian 

49 IV] i ice p, Ranjit Singh , pp. iyi. 

50 Cap. W.uk to Govt, dated 5. 8. 1831. 
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territories and Sind. 1 He also granted to the Company certain 
immunities and exemptions from customs. Those factories were 
closed in 1775 owing to the hostile attitude of Sarfraz, son and suc- 
cessor of Ghulam Shah Kalhora. In 1799 Mir Fateh Ali Khan 
renewed certain privileges to British trade which he later withdrew, 
apparently at the instance of the Shah of Kabul. In 1809 owing to 
the machinations of Napoleon Bonaparte in Persia, an offensive and 
defensive alliance providing mainly for the exclusion of the ‘tribe’ of 
the French from Sind was negotiated at Hyderabad through the 
agency of Mr. N. H. Smith of the Bombay Civil Service, assisted by 
Lt. (afterwards Sir Henry) Pottinger almost simultaneously with a 
similar mission sent to Maharaja Ranjit Singh. In 1816 the 
English invaded and conquered Cutch from the Amirs whereby 
the relations of the two powers became strained with each other. The 
treaty of 1809 was later (in 1820) supplemented providing for the ex- 
clusion from Sind of the Americans also. In spite of their declared 
policy to avoid a war with the Amirs, the British Government were 
forced on two occasions in 1825 to assemble troops in Cutch to over- 
awe them into the maintenance of these treaties and to prevent them 
from taking advantage of the English being at that time engaged in 
the Bharatpur and Burmese expeditions, for the Amirs were then 
suspected of contemplating the invasion of British territories or those 
of their allies. 52 

Scheme of navigation through the Indus 

In 1831 a present of five horses which was received from His 
Majesty the King of England for transmission to Ranjit Singh was 
sent to Lahore with Lt. (afterwards Sir Alexander) Burnes by the 
Indus with a view to the exploration of that river for studying possi- 
bilities of navigation. The authorities both in England and India 


51 Ross, The land of five rivers and Sind, p. 5. 
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were anxious to collect full and complete information, political and 
geographical, regarding that river, not only for the purposes of trade 
and commerce, but also for political objects alluded to above. This 
mission was met by the Amirs with a spirit of jealousy and fear of 
insincere designs on the part of the English. The Amirs hesitated 
to grant permission to Barnes for the use of Indus as his route, but 
Ranjit Singh gratuitously came to the rescue of Burnes in order evi- 
dently to make a gesture of reciprocity towards the British ‘in 
advance’ for the present which was shortly to be conveyed to him. 
A large force commanded by Genera! Ventura (the French comman- 
der of the forces of Ranjit Singh) was sent to Dera-Ghazi Khan from 
where, due to its proximity to Sind, its presence was intended to 
intimidate the Amirs to allowing passage to Burnes. '* 

The scheme of navigation of the Indus had been in contem- 
plation as far back as 1809. When the treaty with the Amirs 
was renewed in that year a friendly relation was accordingly sought 
to be established with the ruler of Bhawalpur as a means of throwing 
open also the Satlej to the merchants of Central Asia and of Hindu- 
stan, The question of opening the Indus for this purpose was, 
however, actually brought forward only in 1832 when the Amirs of 
Hyderabad were persuaded through a series of negotiations to con- 
clude a treaty on the subject. It was agreed by the Amirs that the 
Indus and the roads of Sind should be open to the merchants and 
merchandise of India subject to fixed duties. The treaty also provided 
inter alia , that no armed vessels should enter the Indus and that no 
English merchants should settic in vSind, their visits being subject 
to passports. A similar treaty was concluded with the Mir of 
Khairpur. Some modifications were made in the river dues by a 
subsequent treaty of 1832. It was provided in another clause of the 
treaty of 1832 that “neither of the contracting parties were to look 


53 Cap. Wailc to Govt. 21. 3. 31. 
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with an eye of covetousness on the possessions of the other. This 
part of the treaty was not destined to be fulfilled, as later events left 
the British Government with no choice but to intervene actively in 
the affairs of Sind and eventually to conquer it. How true were the 
fears of a Sayyad of Sind who had said on finding Burnes visiting 
the court of Sind — “Alas, Sind is now gone: the English have seen 
the river which is the road to its conquest!” 

Intervention of the British in the affairs of Sind 
In 1836, as mentioned before,’ ' Ranjit Singh’s armies invaded 
Sind and threatened Shikarpur claiming 12 lakhs of rupees as tribute. 
The Amirs had fully prepared themselves to give a befitting recep- 
tion to the Maharaja s armies. But at this juncture the British 
intervened and compelled the Amirs to a subsidiary alliance with 
them. While on the one hand it was not consistent with the in- 
terest of the British Government that the Sikh power should extend 
along the banks of the Indus’ ’ and that it should command both the 
important frontiers of India, viz., the Khybar and the Bolan; on the 
other, apart from political exigencies alluded to before, the co-opera- 
tion of the Amirs was considered desirable in the British Govt.’s 
contemplated attack on Afghanistan which they were about to make 
through Bolan Pass in order to instal Shah Shuja on the Afghan 
throne. Col. Pottinger was accordingly deputed to visit the Amirs 
to urge upon them the necessity of restraining the Mazaris who were 
under their rule and thus to remove the immediate cause of Ranjit 
Singh s invasion, so as to render it easier and possible for Cap. Wade 
to dissuade Ranjit Singh from his contemplated projects. ^ He 
reached Hyderabad in November 1836 to negotiate a treaty with 
that end in view. He impressed upon the Amirs that in reference 

54 vol. XVI, P . 815. 

55 Govt, to Cap. Wade 26. 9. 1846 (Punjab Government Record j). 

56 Govt, to Col. Pottinger dated 19. 9 1836 (Pun-tab Government Rciords). 
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to the dangerous position in which they stood it was imperative not 
only in their interests but for their very existence that the ties by 
which they were connected with the British empire should be 
strengthened." 7 The Amirs “protested, resisted and evaded” 58 but 
were compelled in their own interests to accept the British protection 
and subsidiary alliance. The agreement to this effect was arrived at 
in November 1936 between Col. Pottinger representing the British 
Government and Mir Nur Mohd. Khan of Hyderabad as represent' 
ing the Amirs of Sind; this agreement was subsequently ratified by 
the Governot'Ceneral in Council. 

The salient features of the treaty were : » — » 

(1) that an agent on behalf of the British Government with 

such guard as the Governor-General in Council shall deem 
proper shall reside at Shikarpur and be the medium of 
all communication between the governments cf Hydera- 
bad and Lahore and that one-fourth of the revenue of 
Shikarpur will be ceded for the expenses of the British 
agent; 

(2) that Sind will be protected by the British Government in 

the event of Ranjit Singh’s persisting in his hostile 
attitude; and 

(3) that Nur Mohd. Khan will withdraw his vakil from 

Lahore and will be responsible for the acts of Khairpur 
and Mirpur States as well as for those of the Mazaris. 

Mission to Lahore 

Cap. Wade was on the other hand directed to proceed to 
Lahore (where he reached in the last week of December 1836) to per- 
suade the Maharaja to withdraw his troops from the Sind frontier 

57 Govt, to Col. Pottinger dated 26. 9. 1836 (Punjab Government Records). 

58 Col. Pottinger to Govt. No. 127 of 1837 dated 4. 11. 1837 (Punjab Govern- 
ment Records). 
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in the interest of peace which it was imperative to maintain to ensure 
successful prosecution of their commercial scheme. He was also to 
announce to him that the Amirs of Sind had placed themselves 
under the British protection and that by persistence in his hostilities 
he would be running the risk of a conflict with the British Gov- 
ernment/' 9 Cap. Wade was also armed with powers “to pursue 
further measures to secure these objects should the friendly remon- 
strances not have the desired effect.” 00 

The Maharaja protested against the British interference in his 
designs and stated in defence of his invasion that he did so in re- 
taliation for the aggression of the Mazans and to punish the Sindhis 
for helping them. Ranjit Singh also observed that under the terms 
of the treaty of 1 809 : 

(a) his movements in respect of Shikarpur could not be res- 
tricted, since it lay beyond the river Satie), and that 
(i b ) the British Government had no concern with territories 
other than those situated to the south of the river. 1,1 

ihesc interpretations of the treaty were, however, held erro- 
neous by the British Government, for as to ( a ) they contended that 
the barrier of the river Satie) could not be assumed to extend to the 
ocean, and as regards ( b ) they held that nothing more was stipulated 
than that the British Government should have no concern with the 
countries to the north of the river Satlej; and that of the other 
countries to the westward of the Indus, as for instance Shikarpur, no 
mention was made. 1,2 

Cap. Wade found the Mahara)a exceedingly unwilling to relin- 
quish his projects on Shikarpur, perhaps because in the first place he 
had suspicions of the ultimate designs of the British Government in 

59 Govt, to Cap. Wade dated 26. 9. 1836. 

60 Cap. Wade to Govt, dated 10. 10. 1836. 

61 Wade to Govt, dated 5. 10. 1836. 

62 Govt, to Cap. Wade dated 14. u. 1836. 
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Sind, and secondly because he feared to lose his prestige should he be 
obliged to concede to the British demands. Ranjit Singh, however, 
wisely grasped the situation and yielded to the representations of 
Cap. Wade although under protest, but he continued to hold Rojhan 
and the Mazari territory. He accordingly recalled Prince Kharak 
Singh who was directing operations on the frontier of Sind. His 
demand, which m these circumstances was obviously irrelevant for a 
heavy nazrana from the Amirs as the price of withdrawing his forces 
from around Sind, was rejected. 

Beginning of active interest of the British in 
Sind and Afghanistan 

For fear of Russia’s designs on Afghanistan and eventually on 
India, Lord Auckland decided to take a bold step to instal a friendly 
king on the throne of Afghanistan. Such a man was ready at hand 
— Shah Shuja-ul-MuIk, who was an exile m Ludhiana. At that 
time Dost Molid. Khan ruled at Kabul and other chiefs indepen- 
dently at Kandhar and Hirat. Shuja cordially agreed to co-opt late 
m the scheme. A tripartite treaty was thus concluded among the 
British Government, Shah Shuja and Ranjit Singh. Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh s active interest m the affairs of Afghanistan was only gratui- 
tous; still he thought it fit to join the expedition against Afghanis- 
tan. It was arranged that the Sikh forces should march on 
Afghanistan through the Khybar Pass while the British forces and 
Shuja himself through the Bolan Pass via Slukarpiir, which was to 
be the military rendezvous, in spite of the treaty of 1832 with the 
Amirs of Sind. That treaty was temporarily suspended by 
the Governor-General in view of the special emergency. In Article 
16 of the Tripartite treaty it was laid down that Shah Shuja-ul-Mulk 
agreed to relint|iush for himself, his heirs and successors all claims of 

ft J A.G.G. SiikI to Govt. No. 6 ot 1837 dated 1 1 . 1. >837. 
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supremacy and arrears of cribute over the country then held by the 
Amirs of Sind and which would continue to belong to the Amirs 
and their successors in perpetuity on condition of payment to him 
by the Amirs of such a sum in lump as might be determined by 
the mediation of the British Government, fifteen lakhs of such pay- 
ment being made over to Maharaja Ranjit Singh in final settlement 
of his ‘claims’ on Shikarpur. The Amirs were informed of “the 
high importance to them of these measures and of the magnitude of 
the benefits they would derive from securing undisturbed possession 
of their territories, by paying Shah Shuja the reduced and reasonable 
claim upon them of twenty lakhs.” In view of the fact that Sind 
had long since cast off the yoke of Kabul while Shuja had himself 
solemnly renounced all further claims on Sind, tins sudden revival 
of an extinct demand, in the opinion of Cap. Wade, did not com- 
mend itself to the Amirs as an evidence of English goodwill. Not 
less untenable were the “claims” of Ranjit Singh on Shikarpur which 
the Amirs were now called upon to satisfy with cash payment. But 
all this was the price of weakness they had to pay — a much too 
common feature in the historv of mankind! 

The Amirs protested against the passage of the British army 
through Sind to Afghanistan, the tenijiorary occupation of Shikar- 
pur as a military base and the suspension of that part of the treaty of 
1832 which forbade the transport of military stores by the Indus. 
They ultimately submitted and agreed to allow the passage of the 
British troops, but their governor of the fort at Manora, apparently 
under secret instructions from the Amirs, fired at the ship 
Wellesley" as it approached Karachi. That last effort of the Amirs 
was of no avail as the British troops ultimately succeeded in taking 
military possession of Karachi. Simultaneously, however, the mili- 
tary stores accumulated at Hyderabad were destroyed and a severer 

64 Report of Lt. Lewis Polly regarding Khairpur State submitted to Govt in 
March i8ep ( Bombay Govt. Records). 
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treaty was imposed on them, by which the independence of each of 
the Amirs 6,1 was guaranteed only in consideration of payment of three 
lakhs of rupees a year towards the maintenance of the British force 
in Sind. Mirs Sobdar and Rustam Ali were exempted from any 
share in these payments in consideration of their friendly behaviour 
throughout. 

The treaties with the Amirs of Sind were later subjected to 
varying interpretations by the British and the Amirs, and there had 
been difficulties in realising the tribute due under them. Lord 
Ellenborough, who succeeded Lord Auckland in 1842, withdrew the 
political officers who had been unable to solve the tangle and appoint- 
cd Sir Charles Napier with supreme civil and military control to 
straighten the matters. Sir Charles’s later policy appears to have 
been influenced by his strong desire to conquer Sind as evidenced by 
his well-known remark, “We have no right to sieze Sind, yet we 
shall do so, and a very advantageous, humane and useful piece of 
rascality it will be.” How the crisis which culminated in the fateful 
battle of Miani was brought about is better related by the Sind 
Resident, Major Outram himself. “Prior to Sir Charles Napier’s 
arrival” he says, “the princes of Sind had been treated with the con- 
sideration due to their rank and that demanded by their own ideas 
of propriety. No sooner did that officer arrive amongst them than 
all was changed. They were addressed in a tone of arrogant con- 
tempt which was as offensive as it was new and unexpected, and the 
conventional courtesies to which they had been accustomed were sud- 
denly dispensed with. Rumour told them that we contempletcd 
the siezure of the country and the sudden dismissal from office of 
the diplomatic body to which they had been accustomed, the imperi- 
ous tone of the dictator who succeeded and the extensive military 
preparations which they beheld, all tended to convince them that 

65 At this time Nur Mohd. Nasir Khan, Mohd. Khan and Sobdar were ruling 
at Hyderabad, Slier Mohd. at Mirpur and Rustuni Ali Khan at Khairpur. 
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such was really our intention. ” ,n In the words of his own brother, 
Major General William Napier, he further inflicted on them an 
entirely uncalled for “austere but timely and useful warning that 
the previous unsteady weak policy of diplomatic agents in Sind 
would no longer facilitate deceitful practices.” It is doubtful if 
this attitude and tone were authorised by the Governor-General. 

The genesis of the war 

Having given this warning, Sir Charles arrived at Sukkur and 
decided to enter into a new treaty in supersession of all previous ones. 
The necessity was dictated by the desire to secure greater advantages 
for navigation of the Indus, some modifications of transit duties and 
to overcome certain fiscal impediments to trade. The treaty 
was also intended to be in the nature of a punishment 
for the alleged hostile designs of the Amirs and their 
alleged intrigues against the British Govt, during the dis- 
asters following the invasion of Kabul 7 Simultaneously armed 
preparations were openly set on foot. A new treaty was accordingly 
presented to the Amirs which demanded (i) cession in perpetuity of 
the towns of Karachi, Tattah, Sukkur, Bukkur and Rohri to the 
British, with a strip of land on each bank of the river, and of a large 
tract of country north of Rohri from Rohri to Subzulkot to the Nawab 
of Bahawalpur (from whom the Mirs had treacherously wrested it) as 
a reward for the former’s faithfulness; and (2) the abolition of all 
tolls and transit duties of every kind throughout Sind. The terms 
dictated to the Khairpur branch of the family were the appointment 
of Ali Murad, younger brother of Rustum, to the Rais-sbip in super- 
session of Rustum whose attitude was suspected to be hqstile. ' 

66 Gazetteer of Sind, 125-26. 

67 That allegation is contradicted by Burton, viz. “During the fearful catas- 

trophe which occurred at Kabul, the Sindhis and their chiefs took no part against 
115 " (Burton, 31). 
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These terms were not acceptable to the Amirs, for they not only 
involved loss of large revenue owing to cession of important terri- 
tories, abolition of duties, etc., but also the dignity and prestige of 
the whole Beluch tribe. 

The Amirs were given very short time to consider the proposals, 
for a body of troops under Sir Charles was already in the field threat' 
ening to march on the capital in case of delay or evasion in signing 
the treaty. Major Outram who had left his political post on Sir 
Charles Napier’s assuming the full control of Sind affairs had been 
recalled to Sind to assist in the negotiations. He had had a close experi- 
ence of the intricacies of the politics of that country. The old Mir 
Rustum fled from Khairpur on the advance of the troops and was 
supposed to have entrenched himself 111 a small castle in the desert 
called Imamgur. On being pursued he left the castle for an unknown 
destination. Major Outram brought from the fortress the chief’s 
son and a nephew, but no amicable settlement could be arrived at 
between them and Sir Charles Napier. 

Sir Charles and Major Outram thus marched to Hyderabad; 
the latter was sent with a small party to the court of the Amirs on 
the 14th July, 1843. compelled the Amirs to affix their seals to 
the draft treaty. They signed but on the understanding, which how- 
ever could not be accepted by the British '*nvoy Major Outram, that 
the question of the re-instatement of Mir Rustum would be con- 
sidered favourably by the British Govt. Sir Charles, however, conti- 
nued to advance in spite of the treaty having been signed. The 
Beluchis were now provoked beyond control, and had not the Amirs 
themselves conducted Major Outram and his party to the Agency, 
the infuriated Beluchis would have murdered them. The Beluchis 
wanted an assurance that Rustum would be restored his dignities or 
else they would lay down their lives, but such an assurance the Major 
was not empowered to give although he was personally sympathetic 
to this demand. Realising that they had got no hold on their men 
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the Amirs sent messages to the Major warning him: of the clanger 
and entreating him to flee from Hyderabad as expeditiously as 
possible. 


Decisive battle at Miani and Nareja 

On 15. 2. 1843 a °f Beluch cavalry at last attacked the 
Major in the Agency, an enclosed building on the eastern bank 
of the river. After a gallant defence he was compelled to retreat 
and rejoin the forces under Sir Charles Napier. On the 17th 
February the British forces marched on the capital and met the Mirs 
at Miani six miles from Hyderabad in the dry bed of the Fulali branch 
of the river. In that fateful battle tile Annrs were completely defeat- 
ed and put to flight with the estimated loss of about 5,000 men. 
The following day Mir Rustum Ali Khan, Mir Nasir Khan and 
Mir Husain Khan of Hyderabad — the specimens of fallen greatness 
• — came into the camp of Major General Sir Charles Napier and un- 
conditionally gave themselves up as prisoners of war. 

To complete the conquest of Sind another decisive battle was 
yet to be fought; 20,000 Beluchis mustered under Mir Shcr 
Mohd. of Mirpur and met the British force in Sind consisting of 
5,000 men under His Excellency Sir Charles Napier (who had by 
that time been raised to the status of Governor of Sind) at a village 
called Nareja in Dabi near the Fulali — some eight miles from the 
town. The battle lasted for four hours. The Beluchis fought with 
courage and determination that is inspired with the consciousness of 
one’s last chance to live or die, but fate had no better result in store 
for them, than that witnessed at Miani. Sind thus completely passed 
to the sovereignty of the British on that day, memorable for the 
British and fateful for the house of the Talpurs! 

From that period the only State in Sind that retained political 
individuality is Khairpur because of Mir Ali Murad’s friendly con- 
duct throughout the crisis. His right over the lands that were in his 
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possession at the outbreak of the war as a result of the transfer of 
the Rais-ship from Mir Rustum to him was recognised. Later, 
however, the validity of a certain treaty said to have been arrived at 
towards the close of 1842 between him and his brother Rustum 
came to be suspected. 

Ali Murad's retribution 

The treacherous attitude of All Murad had compelled the poor 
old Rustum to cede to him certain lands enumerated in the 
Nownahur treaty which was written in a copy of the Holy Quran. 
Ali Murad was suspected of having substituted one of the leaves on 
which the treaty was recorded *nnd thereby of having fraudulently 
obtained possession of several large districts not contemplated in the 
original treaty. As entire Sind was now the lawful empire of the 
English except the portion held by Ali Murad, this action of Ali 
Murad was held to have amounted to treachery with the British 
Government. In 1850, accordingly, a Commission was appointed to 
investigate the charges brought against His Highness Ali Murad. 
The charges having been proved, All Murad was degraded from the 
rank of Rais and all his lands and territories excepting those heredi- 
tary possessions only which were allotted to him by his father, were 
annexed to the British empire. 

He had usurped his good elder brother’ s turban and Rais-ship , 
betrayed his country, ptayed an ignominious part throughout the 
crisis in Sind, and was overtaken in due course by a fit retribution! 


V. A general view of the administration of the Amirs' 

Civil and Criminal Justice 

The country was divided into districts which were governed 
through Kardars who held charge of their respective districts and who 
were both revenue and judicial officers. Justice was administered in 
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large towns by kotwals and in villages by kardars. The law of the 
holy Quran was generally applied in cases expressly covered by it, but 
such cases were decided by Qazis 3 appeals from one to the other Qdzi 
being permitted. The final appellate authorities were the Amirs. 
Cases of high crimes involving sentence of death or mutilation were 
also tried by the Amirs themselves. Murders, forgery and counter- 
feiting of coins were regarded as very serious crimes and were 
punished with Hogging and imprisonment. The law of the Quran 
was not applied to the Hindus but they were allowed to settle their 
affairs by Panchayat which usually consisted of all the Hindus of the 
town with the Mukhee presiding, but they often selected a smaller 
number to investigate and decide a case. 

The Amirs were temperamentally humane and wanted to rule 
in the true spirit of Quranic injunctions. There was complete 
absence of political assassinations as marked the rule in the neigh- 
bouring kingdoms, e.g. Afghanistan, the Punjab, etc. They were 
averse to capital punishment; multilation was generally the last 
penalty, but even this could be commuted to long imprisonment. 
They had no regular system of jails, but the kardars offices served as 
prisons. The higher class of criminals were sent to forts or confined 
in a chaukidar s house. Other punishments given in the lesser crimes 
were fine, fasting, shaving, blackening of face and mounting the 
criminals on asses. For theft the punishment was according to Isla- 
mic law very severe, viz. mutilation or cutting of an arm, but this 
mode of punishment was actually not practised. Thieves were gene- 
rally punished with disgrace; they were made to wander about the 
town with a ring of shoes and slippers hung around their neck. 
Thefts were not frequent as the Amirs had an efficient system of 
bringing thieves to book, e.g. liability for a theft lay on the door of 
the zamindar to .whose village the footprints of the thief were traced 
and it was thus the personal interest of every zamindar and every 
village to see that thieves did not remain at large. Another check 
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which contributed to the curtailment of crime was that subsistence 
of the prisoners was the concern of their relatives or of public charity. 
In the case of theft of cattle four times the number of cattle was taken* 
from the thief, three-fourths being taken by Govt, and the rest by 
the aggrieved party, evidently the intention being to suppress with 
strong hand the crimes calculated to interfere in the agricultural occu- 
pations of the country. 

For adultery the punishment was prompt and severe indeed, viz. 
death, the executioner being the husband himself. A man was held 
justified in murdering both parties when he had cause merely to sus- 
pect a female relative of adultery. The Hindus did not, however, 
exercise this barbarous right on their women and were more humane 
and forgiving. The system of Qisas called “Diyat” in Sind generally 
prevailed, whereby a death sentence could be commuted by money 
payments if acceptable to the nearest relatives of the slain. Trial by 
ordeal was allowed when the prisoner pleaded not guilty and there 
was no evidence of his innocence. 

Police 

They had no regular police force except inadequately armed 
sowars; but there was not much need for them cither, for every per- 
son was suitably armed and required no outside protection. Nor 
were their services necessary in rounding up the criminals since, as 
mentioned before, police duties devolved on the headmen of the 
villages in respect of culprits whose footprints were traced to their 
jurisdictions, the sowars and kotwals being merely required to co- 
ordinate tHeir functions. This system proved so remarkably efficient 
that to whatever corner of Sind the culprits fled and in whatever 
place they took refuge it was impossible for them to evade arrest. 
“Thefts have been traced after an interval of time had elapsed and 
to the distance from the place of perpetration, almost incredible, 
through the running stream, over the newly ploughed field, through 
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staging corn, over the hard soil of the desert, through the crowded 
town, am 1 'dong the high road the criminal was hunted down.” 68 
Such an all pervading system of police administration and yet so 
economical was never heard of in the annals of Sind and indeed in 
those of the vast country of India. 

The Jahangir-like impartiality and justice 
The Amirs were at all times easily accessible to the public, as 
they had earnest desire that no injustice should be allowed to pass 
un-punished. They would, on receiving complaints, at once hold 
inquiries and redress all bona fide grievances. 69 In those times of 
difficult transport the governors of different towns generally exercised 
unbriddled authority over towns committed to their charge, but the 
strict vigilance of the Amirs gave them little room for doing things 
with impunity. In the dispensation of justice the Amirs were im- 
partial to all classes of their subjects, high or low, irrespective of caste 
and creed and they would not hesitate to punish even their governors 
if they were found to be oppressing their subjects. The governor of 
Karachi is once said to have ill-treated some of the lower classes of 
Hindus in connection with certain innovations which he wanted to 
introduce in the system of examination of merchandise at the bunder. 
The people having petitioned the Amirs, the governor was warned 
that on a further charge of that nature, if proved, he would be 
more severely dealt with. 70 On another occasion, probably in 1832, 
the governor of Karachi forcibly converted a young Lohani Hindu to 
Islam, whereupon the governor was summarily dismissed and the 
young man allowed to revert to Hinduism. 71 

68 Report dated 31. 12. 1847 ^ rom ^t. ^ J anics to Govt. 

69 Postans 225. 

70 Captain S. V. W. Hart’s report to Govt, dated 28. 1. 1840 [Bombay Govern 
ment Records). 

71 Ibid. 
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The Amirs highly civilized 

The Amirs were never cruel as is sometimes uncharitably alleged 
but were highly polished and civilized princes. They had at times 
to be arbitrary in view of the uncivilized state of society which 
often called for strong disciplinary measures, but this was an excep- 
tion, not a general rule . 73 

They were accused of having accumulated wealth by excessive 
taxation which is alleged to have resulted in misgovernment. Till 
Sind was annexed to the British empire, the English seem to have 
formed exaggerated estimate of the wealth and accumulations of 
the Amirs; for when, on the Amirs having surrendered, their treasury 
was taken possession of, the wealth actually found “disappointed all 
expectations .” 73 Whatever riches they had possessed themselves of 
were not accumulated by excessive taxation, but by ordinary taxa- 
tion and revenue which amounted to large sums owing to the most 
flourishing trade and commerce of some of the towns of Sind, viz. , 
Karachi, Shikarpur etc., while on the other hand the cost of the 
administration was comparatively small. 

Alerits of their rule 

As to the merits of the rule of the Amirs, Burnes would have 
us believe that a more barbarous and oppiessive rule could not be 
imagined and that the Government of Sind was a “great misfortune 
of the people .” 71 Postans remarks that “the whole system of govern- 
ment in its very plan and effect was barbarous, that the leading policy 
was to treat all other nations with jealousy and suspicion as likely to 
interfere w'ith the selfish and exclusive order of things,” that the 
Amirs pursued selfish policy and were apathetic to the general weal, 
that “trade and manufacture languished and the country with its 
great capabilities was sacrificed to misgovernment .” 75 Such obser- 


72 Postans, 229. 
74 Burnes, p. 63. 


73 See fti. 20 (vrl. XVI, p. 806). 
75 Postans, 233. 
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vations are entirely one-sided as they lack corroboration from contem- 
porary records — even of the English writers themselves! Postans’ 
own views expressed on different occasions, probably in a sober mood, 
do not wholly confirm such extreme views. He admits that the 
“Amirs were not cruel but arbitrary and despotic.' ,li Burton is of 
opinion that “atrocity was rare and justice was not severe. 17 There 
can be no better proof of their popularity and the contentment of 
their subjects than the fact that Sind had become singularly free 
from revolutions and intensive tumults to which it was for so long 
a prey during the rule of their predecessors . 7H 

Lt. James, reporting on the district of Chanduka m 1846 says : — 
“Thefts were scarce, much scarcer than they have been under British 
Government.” He goes on to say that “the rule of the Amirs had 
the merit of strength; lawlessness and raiding were checked and life 
and property were secure to a degree which had been unknown pro- 
bably for centuries.’ ‘ 9 

Postans admits that with all the faults of the government of 
the Amirs 4 in many respects there was a total absence of the fierce, 
violent and brutal cruelty often exercised by the despotic princes of 
the East, whether Mohammadan or Hindu. ” M0 How far such sweep- 
ing observations about the merits of governments in the East can be 
regarded as sober facts of historical research is not my concern in this 
brief note, but it is evident from these observations that the charge of 
cruelty and extreme despotism levelled against the Amirs stands 
contradicted. 

Comparison with the Punjab 

In determining the merits of their rule, vve are not to be guided 
by the modern methods of administration but by the standards that 

76 Postans, 229. 77 Burton, 194. 7<S Postans, 195. 

79 Report on the Pnrgnna of Chandookah in Upper Sind hv f t H. James 
dated 31. 12. 1847. 80 Postans, 342. 
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prevailed in other countries at the time we are speaking of. If we look 
to contemporary governments in some of the neighbouring parts of 
"'India, as for instance in the Punjab, the government in Sind at once 
comes into a happy relief. In the Punjab, which was then 
ruled by the Sikhs, the policy of the ruler was “that of an en- 
croaching usurper and seizer of all within his reach, but what he so 
possessed himself of, he subjected to no systematic administration. 
The whole country was committed to farmers with full powers on 
the lives and property of the producing classes of the population 

There was no law, written or oral, and no regular courts of justice 

had been anywhere established. I he civil government and the 
power of life and death in the provinces were in the hands of the 
Sirdars , jagirdars and renters The personal character of each in- 

dividual Sirdar was thus the standard by which justice was 
measured .” 81 

As against this, the Amirs had a regular system of law based on 
Islamic law and jurisprudence — a system which has been acclaimed 
to be perfect and flawless. Their method of dispensation of justice 
was provided with the usual checks and counterchecks in the form of 
appeals, the power of life and death being in the hands of the Amirs 
themselves, not in those of the petty chiefs. The fact that the Amirs 
were averse to extreme punishment constituted another check on the 
possible misuse of powers on human life. Postans had to admit — in 
an air of reluctance — that ‘with due regard to the rude and uncivilized 
stare of society we should not judge the Amirs too harshly and not 
condemn them .” 82 


Charge of cmelty and inefficiency 

At another place, Postans observes that “the Talp 
tainly free from the charge of cruelty, and in this they 


urs were cer- 
deserve great 


81 History cf the Punjab II, 188. 


82 Postans, 229 - 32 . 
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credit considering their uncivilized position and absolute power over 

the lives of their subjects It is only astonishing that 

crime was comparatively so little rife in Sind and taking the 

extent of territory generally, the security for life and property was 
generally very great. ” 8J It is true that in parts of the country coming 
within the range of unsettled and completely predatory tribes the 
inhabitants of Sind were exposed to constant trouble and insecurity, 
but this was confined to localities and was not the general rule. 

Dr’ J. F. Heddle in the course of his illuminating report to the 
Government strongly defends the government of the Amirs against 
charges of barbarism and inefficiency heaped on them with unspar- 
ing hands. He was definitely of opinion that the depressed state of 
commerce in Sind was not at all attributable to the Amirs, but were 
due to general causes which have been attended with similar effects 
in other countries. As regards the people of Sind he deplores that 
the critics should have so indiscriminately condemned the whole 
population. “The large masses of the population,” he says, “are 

particularly industrious the merchants of Sind are active and 

intelligent, well protected, though heavily taxed, by the Govern- 
ment but not so much as to prevent foreign traders to leave their 
native country and reside under the rule of the Amirs of Sind. Com- 
pared to any State between the Indus and the Euphrates Sind it may 
be pronounced as a country considerably advanced in civilization; the 
Government though severe is vigilant and well-ordered: too sensible 
of its own interests to ruin either the commerce or agriculture of the 
country. The people are orderly and obedient and the laws are res- 
pected.’ 84 Major Outram was of opinion that ‘the Amirs of Sind 
were as men singularly free from the vices which prevail in 
Mohammadan communities (sic), more intellectual than their com- 
peers in other eastern countries — temperate and strongly averse to 

83 Postans, 252. 

84 Memoir on the river Indus by Dr. J. F. Heddle, dated May, 1836. 
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bloodshed, affectionate, kind and gentle almost to effiminacy. As 
sovereigns they were mild and little oppressive in their sway and 
ruled with an unity of design.” 85 It is difficult to reconcile with 
these views the observations of Burncs that the Government of Sind 
was “a great misfortune of the people.” 

The civil administration of the country was thus as efficient and 
satisfactory as could be expected under the conditions then obtaining 
in Sind, and the Amirs cannot justifiably be subject to the charge of 
cruelty and misgovernment. But unfortunately there is much to be 
said against the defence policy of the Amirs. 


Defence Policy 

The otherwise well-ordered and efficient administration of the 
Amirs was marred by their extremely inadequate military resources 
which rendered them incapable to defend their country. Their mili- 
tary control very much resembled the feudal system which prevailed 
in England in early times. They had no regular army except per- 
sonal guards consisting of not more than 150 half-drilled men drawn 
from every quarter of the East. When a war was imminent the 
Amirs would muster a force through their chieftains who used to 
supply a feudal soldiery 01 mercenaries, being bound to bring into the 
field, when required, a specified number of men in consideration 
and under pain of forfeiture of the jagirs granted to them. As is 
inherent in such a system the hold of the Amirs on the soldiery was 
not direct, nor were the chieftains quite amenable to the control of 
the Amirs, because the real sanction of force was actually at the com- 


85 History of Sind vol. II, p. 286 (translated from Persian by Frcdunbcg). 

Note . — In spire of his impartial outlook in the affairs of SintJ, Major Outram, 
like many other European writers, is unduly unfair in criticising rulers of Islam and 
identifying all human vices with them. Thereby they do more harm to their own 
reputation as writers of history than to the annals of the Islamic rule. 
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mand of the former. The political power was thus practically 
balanced on each side and the chieftains would naturally exercise not 
a little influence on the conduct of affairs of the State. Peace or war 
was more a question for the discretion of the chieftains than that of 
the Amirs. If the Amirs were actually not puppets in the hands of 
their chieftains, it was only because of a certain amount of sanctity 
attached to the office of the Amirs, for the Sindhis had great respect 
for the tenets of Islam which enjoins explicit loyalty to the 4 ‘head 
of«the State from amongst you,” provided he does not transgress the 
principles of good government enjoined by Islam and which 
condition the Amirs entirely fulfilled. 

The chieftains held direct control over their retainers who could 
be brought into the field at any moment. These men were in peace 
times employed in agriculture and other peaceful occupations. 
When they were brought into the field they were paid nominal pay 
ranging from Rs. 3/8 p.m. (for a foot soldier) to Rs. 30/- p.m. for a 
horseman/ 0 

The Amirs were averse to maintaining a standing army through 
a false sense of economy, even to the extent that they would be 
anxious speedily to disband forces assembled for special occasions and 
would thus deny their ‘soldiers’ even those brief opportunities to be 
imbibed with military training and discipline. That is why that 
when those soldiers were actually put to the hard test of a battlefield, 
they betrayed themselves as hopelessly undrilled and uninitiated into 
the regular methods of warfare. It is a sad commentary on the great- 
ness of the Annrs and on their sense of foresight that even the unam- 
biguous attitude of their political opponents who coveted their riches 
and their country did not inspire them with a sense of danger and the 
realisation of the need of adequate measures of defence. The too 
frequent threats of invasions by the Sikhs and the Afghans and the 


86 Burton, 242. 
i.h.q., march, 1941 
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actual invasions of Shah Shuja had on the other hand the natural 
effect of demoralising the Beluchis and degenerating whatever mili- 
tarism they had instinctively inherited. If only this brave nation of 
born soldiers — <the Beluchis — were wedded into a regular military 
organisation and their martial qualities turned to useful channels 
suited to their temperaments and their habits they would Have served 
the right purpose for which providence had* evidently meant them. 
But the Amirs misadjusted their resources of men and money and got 
their inevitable reward — the loss of their kingdom ! 

Mohammad Yasin 



The North-West Frontier of the Sultanate during 
the 13th century 

The physical features of India are such that the problem of de- 
fence is much minimised, it was more so during the early ages when 
scientific inventions had not provided mankind with so many instru- 
ments of destruction. The chain of continuous mountains in the 
north provided a natural boundary with a resistance which no human 
effort could subdue. Nevertheless the few passes in the north-west 
through which all the Indian races came, remained one source of 
constant danger. And thus the protection of the north-west be- 
came a problem to the emperors. That this problem of the frontier 
was one from the very beginning of Indian history cannot 
be denied. But it remains a surprising question that the Hindu 
kings, politically well versed as they were, totally failed to conceive 
the idea of the frontier defence in spite of repeated attacks from the 
same quarters. It remains to the credit of the Muslim sultans that 
they first of all realised the seriousness of the problem of frontier 
defence. However we do not find any attempt on the part of the 
Delhi sultans towards establishment of a scientific frontier as was 
done later on by the Mughal emperors . 1 By the term scientific 
frontier is meant the Kabul-Ghazni-Qundhar line flanked by tfie 
Hindukush mountains the strategic importance of which cannot be 
questioned; and the wide belt of land composed of the mountain- 
ous region extending from the north Kashmere to the sea coast in- 
habited by the ever- turbulent hill tribes and through which all the 
principal passes run. A strong and aggressive power like the Mongols 
established on the immediate frontier not only constituted a danger 
of supreme importance but also threatened the alien conquerors of 


i IHQ., 1931, pp. 481-498. 
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Delhi even if they were not attacked, with a far greater danger of 
being overwhelmed by the vast number of Indian population with 
the loss of all possibilities of retreat. Thus the problem of the 
frontier defence under the sultans was defensive actuated by the 
sense of self preservation and was different from that of the Mughals. 

The question of the frontier really came into being when the 
kingdom of Ghor was broken up into fragments after the death of 
Muhammad bin Sam and India became an independent kingdom, 
while- Khwarizmi empire annexed Ghazni and pushed its frontier 
upto the Indus. 2 Peshawar was the eastern frontier outpost of 
Jalaluddin Khwarizmi Shah 3 when Chingiz Khan routed him in 
1221 A.D. The ascendency of Chingiz Khan changed the whole 
situation in Central Asia; Mongol outposts were created at Ghazni 
in the Peshwar valley and other places in Afghanistan, and Indus 
no longer remained the political boundary. The frontier of the Delhi 
kingdom receded far into the interior of the modern Punjab. 4 * * The 
tract known as the Salt Range formed a part of the unregulated 
land inhabited by the hill tribes known as Khokhars, Awands and 
Janjuhas/’ who were as lawless and turbulent like the frontier 
tribes of the present day. 

During the early years of conquests Lahore and Multan were the 
westernmost provinces of Delhi. But Yalduz occupied Lahore on 
several occasions, 0 and for some time Lahore was equally claimed by 
Yalduz, Qubacha and Iltutmish. 7 Lahore occupied the strategic posi- 
tion and could easily destroy the flanks of army marching towards 
Multan, and at the same time it formed a suitable base for any ex- 
pedition in the unregulated tract of the Salt Range. 


2 Ravcrty, Tab.-i-Nasiri, p. 267. 3 Ibid., pp. 285-93. 

4 Vide Ravcrty, p. 239, note 5. 

5 Shabpur Settlement Report 1866, pp. 27, 28. 

6 Ravcrty, Tab.-i-Nasiri , pp. 526-530. Also Ravcrty, p. 526, note 8. 

7 Ibid , pp. 530-31. 
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At this point a brief survey of the situation outside the borders 
of the kingdom of Iltutmish will be useful in explaining the condition 
and its effect. Jalal-ud-din not daring to epcountcr the hostile forces 
of Chinzig Khan fled towards Indian frontier, though overtaken and 
defeated, he managed to cross the Indus and entered Sind Sagar 
Doab. Chingiz Khan remained on the other side of the river and 
engaged himself in reducing the Ighraki sect of the Khiljis who 
were the allies of )alal-ud~din and inhabited the northern regions of 
the river Kabul. It is also known how Iltutmish evaded the request 
of Jalal-ud-dm tor shelter at his court. Jalal-ud-dm then turned 
towards Makhialah hills and from there he sent his general with a 
scanty force that he had gathered round him to raid into the terri- 
tories of the Khokhar chief. The chief Rai Sangin submitted to him 
and gave his daughter in marriage and sent his son with a force to 
assist him. 8 9 After thus buttressing his position ]alal-ud-din turned 
his attention towards the territories of Qubacha, which were in the 
west of the Delhi kingdom. Jalal-ud-din’s general Uzbak Pai with 
seven thousand horse attacked Kubacha s camp in the night and 
routed him. 1 ' Qubacha fled to Multan and readily complied with 
the demands of Jalal-ud-din which he made after reaching Uch. 10 
The stay of Jalalud-din was not long. Uzbak Pai was left in charge 
of the Indian possessions and Hassan Qurlugh over his belongings 
of Ghazni while he left lower Sindh by way of Mekran in H. 620 
( = 1223 A.D.). 11 The effects of Jalal-ud-din’s occupation and acti- 
vities in the western Punjab were two-fold. First, it weakened 
Qubacha so as to be readily reduced by Iltutmish and secondly it 
exposed the boundry of Delhi to a heavy pressure of foreign raids. 


8 Juwayni, Tarikk-i-Jahan Gnsha, vol. II, p. 145; IA , 1907, p. 3 also gives the 
traditional account of the marriage. 

9 Juwayni, II, p. 146. 

11 Ferishta, Per . Text, p. 315. 


10 Juwayni, II, p. 147. 
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At this period and some time after, the frontier of Delhi 
kingdom extended to the Makhialah hills or Salt Range. 12 It seems 
that Nandnah 13 must have been the fortress commanding the 
frontier. Along with Nandanah Kujah 14 was another fortress in the 
Salt Range forming the frontier while Lahore was within the terri- 
tory of Iltutmish. After the conquest of Lahore, Kujah and 
Nandanah had been placed under the charge of Malik Aitgin. 
The last expedition of Iltutmish in 1235 A.D. ( = 633H.) towards 
Baniyan 15 occupied by the Qurlugh chief Saiful-din-Hassan, and 
the activities against the hill tribes of the Salt Range, indicates his 
policy of establishing a frontier. 

At the time of Iltutmish’s death the condition of the western 
frontier was no better than what it was when he ascended the 
throne. The annexation of the dominions of Qubacha brought the 
kingdom of Delhi directly in touch with the Mongol forces who 
were in occupation of the country west of the Indus. The situation 
became all the more precarious because of the w'eak successors of 
Iltutmish and general disturbance at the centre i.e. Delhi. 

During the reign of Firoz in 1236 A.D. (”634 H.) Hassan 
Qurlugh made his first attempt on the Lower Sindh and attacked 
Uch, 16 but he was repulsed and had to retract his steps across the 
Indus. Soon Hassan Qurlugh had to leave his original place again 
and come to India taking shelter in the Punjab, because in 1238 
(=6 36 H.) the Mongols captured Karman Ghazni and Baniyan. 17 
Upto the year 1239 A.D. the river Chenab seems to have been the 

12 Ravcrty, Tab.-i-Nasirt, p. 609 and note 3. 

13 Imp. Gaztr. of lnd., vol. XVIII, p. 3^9: Ravcrty, p. 534 note r. 

14 Raverty, Tab.-i-Nasiri, p. 629. 

15 See Raverty, Tab-i-Nas'.ri, p. 53 6, note; p. 541, note; p. 523, note, also 
notes on Afghanistan pp. 281-82: Tab.-i-Akb. (De.) p. 59 writes it Multan. But 
Baniyan undoubtedly lay west of Salt Range on the high road between Ghazni and 
Punjab. Baniyan and not Multan was the place, and rightly pointed out by De, 
Tab.-i'Akb., p. 69, notes. 

16 Tab.-i-Nasiri , (Per Text) p. 237. 


17 Ibid., p. 392. Raverty, p. 1129. 
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boundary line of the Delhi kingdom, as Malik Kabir Khan had to 
return from the river Chenab and submit to Sultana Raziya. 18 This 
evidently shows that the land beyond the Chenab was not under them 
and Malik Kabir Khan had no other alternative but to submit to the 
queen, lest he should be overcome by the hostile Mongols. 

In the year 1241 A.D. ( — 639 H.) Bahadur Tair the com- 
mander of the Mongols of Herat, Ghor, Ghazni and Turkistan 
appeared before Lahore. 19 Malik Qaraqash Khan, the Governor of 
the town finding himself unable to withstand the Mongol onslaught, 
left the city and fell back towards Delhi. The city was completely 
destroyed and remained so till restored by Balban. The Mongols 
soon after evacuated the city leaving it exposed to the plunders of 
the Khokars. However Qaraqash Khan succeeded in driving out 
the Khokars from the province but we are not sure if he recovered 
the city. The frontier tract, because of the Mongol invasions, was 
in a state of utmost political confusion. In the north the hill tribes 
were practically independent and used to take advantage of the 
defeat of either party. The Khokars, Awands and Janjuhas occupied 
the northern portion of the Sindh-Sagar-Doab, and the Khokars 
even seem to have spread further cast beyond the Beas, because we 
find them as forming a part of Raziya’s army. 20 

The province of Lahore with its dependency was later on during 
the reign of Masaud Shah reorganized and placed under Malik 
Uzbak-i-Tughril Khan. 21 Henceforth it formed the frontier of the 
Delhi kingdom because we find that the army that at last set out 
from Delhi was despatched towards Lahore “to guard the frontier.’’ 22 
Thus the boundary line of the Delhi sultanate had receded and the 
river Ravi roughly formed the inner line of the frontier province. 

18 Tdb.-i-Nasin. Per. Text., p. 235. 

19 Ibid., pp. 392, 393. Raverty, pp. 1129-32. 

20 See Raverty, Tab.-i- Nasiri, p. 647, not- 9. 

a 1 Tab.-i-Nasiri, Per. Text, p. 262. 


22 Ibid., p. 195. 
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The boundary line had receded in Sindh as well. Malik Kabir 
Khan the Muquti of Multan asserted his independence immediately 
after the departure of the Mongols and seized Lower Sindh, in the 
year 639 H. After his death his son Taj-ud-din Abu Bikr became 
the ruler and repulsed several times the attacks of Hassan Qarlugh. 2 * 
Uch was held by the general of Malik Kabir Khan. 21 But Malik 
Kabir Khan’s dynasty soon came to an end iter the death of his 
son. In the year 643 H. (—1243 A.D.) the Mongols under 
Mangutah invested Uch, and the citizens had to send a deputation 
to Delhi for help. The royal forces under Ulugh Khan speedily 
marched to their assistance. The Mongols, finding themselves 
weak, withdrew from Uch. Ulugh Khan then proceeded to chas- 
tise the hill tribes of Jud, blit had to return after he had reached the 
Chenab because of the disturbance and deposition of Masaud Shah. 
It seems that the aim of Ulugh Khan was to recover Nandanah in 
the Salt Range because raids and plunders were carried on in the 
neighbourhood during the expedition. But the tract beyond Ravi 
could not be reconquered and for the time being remained in a 
condition that might be termed as Mongol sphere of influence. 

During the invasion of Sail (about the year 1246-47) the Gov- 
ernor of Lahore had to purchase his safety' 5 and it seems that he 
accepted the Mongol suzerainty and payment of a tribute, and went 
out of the authority of Delhi sultanate because Minhaj-us-Siraj 
remains silent about Lahore till the year 1234. Shortly after in 
1249 Hassan Qurlugh appeared before the walls of Multan then 
held by Malik Kashin Khan, who hastened from Uch for its 
defence. Though Hassan Qurlugh was killed in action Malik 
Kashlu Khan had to evacuate the city. 20 After a short time Sher 


23 Tab. -i-N <tsiri. Per Text. p. 399. 

25 Ibid., p. 27 7. See also Raverty, p. 677 note 6. 

26 I bid., p. 270. 


24 Ibid., p. 287. 
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Khan,” 7 the Muquti of Bhatinda recovered the city and placed it 
under his natb Malik Kurez. 2 * 1 Sher Khan also snatched away Uch 
from Malik Kashlu Khan 21 ’ in 1250 A.D. ( — 648 H.). But on 
account of the Hindu reaction 10 in the centre headed by Imad-ud-din 
Riyhan, his possessions in Sindh were transferred to Arslan Khan J1 
in the year 1253 A.D. ( = 651 H.), and Sher Khan retired to 
1 urkistan and went to the court of Mangu Khan. 12 

Jalal-ud-din, brother of Mahmud, who was appointed Muquti 
of Sambhal and Badaun in 1248 A.D. (^646 H.' 13 ) suddenly left 
for the Sirmur hills. 1 Lahore at that time was outside the empire 
and Ulugh Khan s expedition towards the “upper provinces and 
banks of Beas could not have been without any connection with 
the flight of prince Jalal-ud-din. Jalal-ud-din fled to the court of 
Mangu Khan in 1253 A D - ( = 651 H.) and sought his help, and 
returned with Sail Bahadur and others." 1 Jalal-ud-din seems to have 
held Lahore under Mongol protection, and he joined the Balbanites 
against the Riyhanis and appeared from the side of Lahore and joined 
the camp at Bhatinda. 1 ' Later on some reconciliation was effected 
between Jalal-ud-din and the sultan Nasiruddin, :ui but this did not 
mean addition of Lahore to the Delhi kingdom. 

It should be noted at this stage that the boundary of Delhi 
empire by this time had much receded from the Ravi and shortly 

27 Sec Ferishta (Lucknow Text), p. 125. 

28 Tab.-i-Nasiri, Per. Text, p. 277. 29 Ibid., pp. 214, 271. 

30 By Hindu reaction I mean the attempt of the converted Muslims' to ascertain 
their position which was organized under the leadership of Imad-ud-din Riyhan. 

31 Tab.-i-Nasiri, Per Text, pp. 217-218. 

32 Tab.-i-Nasiri, Per. Text, pp. 217, 277; Raverty, notes p. 792: Tab.-i^Akbart, 
p. 75. Badauni, vol. I, p. 91. Raverty, p. 1225, mentions the fact, that- the arrival 
of Sher Khan at the Mongol court in 1254 is mentioned by the Christian missionary 
Rubruquis. 

33 Tab.-t-Nastri, Per. Text, p. 212. 34 Sec Raverty, Tab.-i-Nasiri, p. 684. 

35 Tab.-i-Nasiri, Per. Text, p. 292. 36 Wassaf. — Elliot, vol. Ill, pp. 37, 38. 

37 Tab.-i-Nastrt, Per. Text, p. 300. Raverty, p. 830. Notes 4 & 5. 

38 Tab.-i-Nasiri, Per Text, p. 219. Raverty, p. 700. 
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after, river Beas 90 is mentioned as the frontier. The province of 
Bhatinda which had been conferred again on Sher Khan, and the 
river now decidedly formed the north-west frontier boundary of the 
Delhi empire. Moreover we sec that {he Mewati trouble could not 
be subdued in 658 H. owing to the Mongols having appeared on the 
frontier of Delhi who continued to harass the frontier tracts of the 
dominions of Islam namely the territory of Sindh, Lahore and river 
Beas. 10 Lahote and Sindh both at die time were not within the 
jurisdiction of Delhi kingdom. At this time Sind was held by 
Kashlu Khan as a protege of the Mongols, 11 and Delhi Sultan at this 
period being not prepared to incur the displeasure of the Mongols 
had to transfer Sher Khan — because of his hostile attitude to Kashlu 
Khan — from Bhatinda to Kol Gwalior and other provinces 111 1258 
A.D. ( — 657 H.) in order to avoid strife on the frontier, 12 and Malik 
Nasarat Khan was placed m charge of Bhatinda, Sunam, Samana and 
Lakhawal and the frontiers as far as the ferries over the river Beas. 1:1 

By the time Balban came to the throne he had improved a 
great deal the condition ol the north-west frontier. Malik Sher 
Khan had again been given the charge of Sunam, Bhatinda, Lahore 
and Dipalpur. He built the fortress of Bhatner and effectively 
resisted the Mongols. He maintained a well-equipped army of 
several thousand horsemen and not only effectively resisted the 
Mongols but thoroughly suppressed the Jats, Khokars, Mandahirs 
along with the Bhatis living in those unregulated tracts. “ Early 
in his reign Balban led expeditions into the Salt Range and two 
years later proceeded to Lahore, rebuilt and repopulated it and 

39 Bias flowing in its own tail before the Sutlej joined it from the cast. Vide 

IA., 1932, pp. 168-69 “River courses of the Punjab and Sind” hv R. B. Whitehead, 
JASB., 1886, pp. 322-343. “O11 probable change-* in the geography of the Punjab 

and its rivers” by R. D. Oldham. 

40 Raverty, Tab.-i-Nasirt, pp. 850-51. 

41 Tab -i'Nasiri, Per. Text, pp. 273, 310, 322, 

43 Ibid., p. 274. See Raverty, p. 788 notes. 


42 lbid.,"y. 278. 
44 Zia., p. 65. 
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appointed new officers for its administration/ 5 But it seems LaHore 
was once more lost because it is not mentioned any more; and when 
Balban arranged the frontier and distributed the outposts Lahore is 
omitted. Sindh must have been recovered by Balban because a few 
years after his accession, he placed Sind with Uch and Multan as a 
outpost under Prince Muhammad, and who effectively resisted the 
Mongols. 1 ' 1 Amir Khusru mentions Afghan garrison on the out- 
lying fortress of the province where the Prince, with whom the poet 
lived, used to spend some time during his yearly campaigns against 
the Mongols. After Slier Khan’s death in 1271 A.D. the frontier 
province was divided and several officers were appointed, but they 
were no match for the Mongols and they never attained the same 
degree of success as was achieved by Sher Khan 47 and Punjab remain- 
ed quiet in a disturbed territory. The frontier line in the Punjab again 
receded, because we find that Bughra Khan was appointed to the 
province of Sunam and Samana 48 and was instructed to increase the 
number of soldiers and to keep them in readiness, beyond this the 
accounts do not refer to any land. Thus Sunam and Samana seems 
to have been the frontier provinces. Against the Mongols who 
came beyond the Bcas, Balban sent the martyr Prince from Multan, 
Bughra Khan from Samana and Malik Barbak Bektars from Delhi. 
They marched to the Biah (Beas) driving back the Mongols and 
obtaining many victories over them so that the enemies were unable 
to advance beyond the Biah. 49 Thus it is clear from the above that 
the real hold of the Delhi sultanate was up to the river Beas and 
any attempt of further encroachment or advance on the part of the 
Mongols was effectively checked. Safely therefore we can conclude 
that Bcas roughly formed the boundary in the Punjab. 50 

45 Zia., pp. 60, 70. 46 Ibid., pp. 66-69. 

47 Ibid . , pp. 65-66. 48 Elliot, III, p. in. 

49 Zia, p. 81. Elliot, III, p. 1 12 

50 Bcas at that time had a different bed frt>m that of to-day. The name 
wherever it occurs in this paper refers to the old bed; see note yj. 
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The Mongols continued to disturb the frontier and in the year 
1285 A.D. ( = 68^ H.) Samar Khan”’ came with a force of the 
Mongols and in the battle Prince Muhammad was slain and Amir 
Khusru was taken prisoner. After the death of the martyr Prince 
Balban gave charge of Multan and the province of Sind to Kai 
Khusru. ’ 2 Balban in this appointment showed his weakness for his 
relatives, because the prince was young and certainly not a match 
for the task entrusted to him. But Kai Khusru continued at Multan 
till he fell to the conspiracies of Nizani-ud-dm and was murdered in 
the town of Rohtak. J During the weak reign of Kaikubad the 
frontiers seem to have been neglected. Sind remained in a disturbed 
state. The intention of Kai-ku-bad to send Nizam-ud-din to 
Multan to check the disorder prevailing there — after his return from 
the interview with his father — was baffled as the latter declined from 
going there. 51 

Jalal-ud-din Khilji was in charge of the Punjab frontier during 
the latter portion of the reign of Kai-ku-bad but he docs not seem to 
have recovered any more ground because when he is mentioned to 
have come to Delhi, he was governor of Santana.” 3 Thus Santana 
and Sunam remained as the frontier provinces with the western 
boundary roughly corresponding with the river Reas and Dipalpur 
on the bank of the Beas must have been the outpost. Amir Khusru 
in Qjrantts Sadain mentions that when Tamar Khan led the 
Mongols and overran the bank of Ravi extending from Lahore to 
Multan, Malik Bektars was sent with a force of three thousand 
and routed the Mongols on the bank of the Ravi and made a large 
number of prisoners. " But this passage evidently refers to the early 
period of the short reign of Kai-ku-bad. Because later on Jalal-ud-din 

51 Zia., p. no. 

53 I A SB., 1 $7 1, pp. 189-90. 

55 JASB., 1871, p. 215. 

57 Ibid., p. 50; Tarthh-i-Mubarahshahi , p. 


52 Ibid. 

54 Ibid., p. 214. 

56 Qiranus Sadain , p. 49. 
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Khilji was in charge of the frontier where he showed his mettle as a 
soldier. 

Thus the north-west frontier — except for a brief period of 
Iltutimsh’s reign — throughout the so-called Slave dynasty remained 
between the river Ravi and Beas; and the water parting line of the 
two rivers roughly formed the boundary line of the empire, with 
the utmost expansion upto the left bank of the Ravi m certain 
periods. While the river Beas was within their territory the river 
Ravi was not, because as is evident from the various incidents 
quoted m this paper, whenever the Mongols crossed the Beas or 
attempted to cross, the Imperial army or the Governor in charge 
pursued them crossing the river but they hardly ever crossed the 
river Ravi in the pursuit of the enemy; and Lahore on the left bank 
of the Ravi must have occupied an important position along with 
Multan. Samana, Sunam, Dipalpur, Lahore, etc. were then frontier 
provinces and none of them are situated beyond the Ravi. Thus it 
is certainly erroneous to assert Peshawar as the frontier boundary of 
the Delhi empire in the 13th century. Peshawar was quite outside 
the jurisdiction of the Slave kings. 

The so-called Slave rulers were never able to achieve a natural 
frontier from where they could ward off the foreign invaders i.e. the 
Mongols. The western Punjab was either in a no man’s land or was 
within the Mongol sphere of influence. Then western Punjab being 
outside the pale of the Indian Empire, the Slave rulers with all their 
precautions could not prevent the Mongols from entering in then- 
land and becoming a menace to them; and therein lies the chief clue 
for the repeated attacks of the Mongols and their march at times 
right up to Delhi in spite of the fact that they were never strong 
enough either to defeat the sultan or to stay in India. 
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Somatism of Vedic Psychology 

Almas is the human faculty which is usually associated in the 
Veda with a variety of psychological activities. The consideration of 
the genesis of the Vedic conception of manas brings forth a number 
of unique characteristics of that human faculty. Let us approach 
the question of the origin of the conception of manas from the philo- 
logical point of view. It is believed by some scholars that the words, 
manas , manns, manyu, menscb , mann etc. arc derived from the 
Indogermamc root 0 men — which has the sense of ‘thinking’, ‘mental 
activity’ etc. The possibility is hereby suggested of the notion of 
man as a ‘thinking being , being prevalent in such a remote period. 
The anthropological investigations have however led to a doubt as 
to whether the proposed etymology is correct. The idea of man as 
a ‘thinking being’, as against beasts and other creatures, who are 
supposed to have been denied the faculty of thinking, cannot possibly 
have prevailed in that age. The primitives usually do not believe in 
any kind of essential differentiation among the several aspects of 
creation, whose existence was, according to them, wholly dependent 
upon a universal all-penetrating fluid like At^nda or the Vedic asu . 
It was the amount of such occult fluid, and not tHc possession or 
non-possession of any special mental or physical faculties, that deter- 
mined the gradation among all beings in the universe. 

There is another fact to be noted in this connection. A fair 
knowledge of human anatomy on the part of the Indogermamc 
people has given rise to a large number of words denoting several 
parts of the human body, which are to be found in many Indoger- 
manic languages and which are linguistically connected with! one 
another. It may he further observed that the words, in several In- 


i 


Vide Dandekar: Der vcdische Menscb (Heidelberg), p. 28. 
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dogermanic languages, denoting ‘sensations’, ‘emotions’ and other 
such non-physical (or psychological) phenomena are connected with 
the names of bodily organs. In Homeric language, for instance, 
Cp>jb, eptrts, .ifjwdt'i (connected with diaphragm) denote almost 
all the faculties of will, thought, understanding etc. Further it is 
not unlikely that the words xohv (anger), an< ^ y' L P ( ^ (advice) and 
wpdoovan (cunning) arc connected with (heart). In later 

Greek, the entrails seem to be regarded as the seat of feel- 
ings and sensations (cf . d.’iUvxvizofm ). I he Latin words, vecors 
(wrong-sensed), recordari (remember) etc. indicate that those 
faculties were again connected with cor ; cordis (heart). In the 
Slavonic languages, particularly m Russian, anger and excitement arc 
associated with liver. These linguistic facts show that many words 
denoting non-physical or psychological phenomena were derived in 
most Indogcrmanic languages from the names of different bodily 
organs. I hey were not at all connected with mams or its linguistic 
counterparts in other languages. The association of manas with 
human psychology is therefore clearly an afterthought. 

How then are the words manas , mantis, etc. to be derived? It 
has been suggested by GiinterT that these words may be regarded 
to have been originally Indogcrmanic loan-words; they are the Indo- 
germanic counterparts of the primitive word mana , which denotes 
the universally permeating fluid which, according to primitive 
notions, makes all beings what they are. This fluid mana was 
further supposed to be capable of bestowing upon beings some kind 
of occult power which made them ‘men’. It may therefore 
be assumed that the words manas, matins, man, mcnsch etc., in the 
individual Indogcrmanic languages, have come into existence as the 
result of the influence of primitive thought upon those peoples. 
Those words did not originally denote exclusively psychological or 

2 Vide Djndckar . Der jedisihe Alcnub (Heidelberg), p. 42. 
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non-physical notions. Manas , for instance, did not originally denote 
what we today call ‘mind’ — that was a later modification of the ori- 
ginal conception — hut it denoted a comprehensive all-penetrating 
Huid or occult power like mana of the primitives. Manas was there- 
fore regarded to be as much ‘material’ in nature as mana. This 
original notion about manas , as a form of ‘matter’, has been preserved, 
to a considerable extent, m the Vedic literature, even after manas 
came to denote human mind. It is this phenomenon in Vedic 
psychology which I have called ‘Somatism of Vedic Psychology’. 

In a hymn (RV. II, 12, 1), the God Indra is called manasvan. 
This epithet does not indicate, in this context, the possession on the 
part of Indra of any special ‘mental’ power. I he poet merely wants 
to bring about the contrast between manasvan Indra — Indra who 
possesses large quantity of 4 manas-suhstmee — and asttra Varuna — 
Vanina who possesses large quantity of ‘asu -substance’. The words 
manasyu ( 7 ?V. X, 171 , 3) (one desirous of ‘mrfmrrsubstance’), and 
manasaspati [/IV . VII, 97, 8) (one who 1 commands any amount of 
wtfwtfjr-substance ) are also to be explained as belonging to the ori- 
ginal 'mana-manas- conception’. Other significant passages, in this 
connection, arc the funeral hymns (RV. X, 57, 3; X, 57, 3. AV . 
VIII, 1, 7; VIII, 1, 15; VIII, 2, }). In ill these passages, manas 
denotes a dualism with the physical body, not in the sense of 
cogjtatio and extensio , but in the sense of a potence-bestowing 
substance’ and its ‘substratum’. The loss of manas (not evidently in 
the sense of ‘mind’, but in its original sense of w^^-potence) results 
in virtual death. It is in its original sense, again, that the Vedic 
poet speaks of the bestowal of manas on beings (RV. V, 57, 3-5). A 
critical comparison of such references to manas in Rgveda (parti- 
cularly X, 57 and X, 58) with the references to manas — in its modi- 
fied form — ‘in the Vajasaneyi Sambita (XXXIV) clearly brings about 
the distinction between the two notions denoted by the word manas 
in the Vedic literature. In the former we have the original ‘ mana - 
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manas- connection’, while the latter passage is one of the finest 
descriptions of the faculties of the human ‘mind’. 3 

The fact that manas originally represented some form of ‘mate- 
rial substance’ is further amply corroborated by the Vedic descrip- 
tions.of the several activities of manas. Manas is often represented 
as being capable of such physical modifications as are usually asso- 
ciated with ‘matter’. Manas is, for instance, considered to be capable 
of movement in space. It is always said to be moving from place 
to place. No function of manas is possible without some movement 
on its part. There are prayers in Rgveda for manas to move in a 
particular direction and come nearer to the poet : dcvasascid manasa 
sam hi jagmuh (III, i, 13), pracinena manasa barhanayata (I, 54, 5)* 
arvacmam su te mano gray a krnotii yagnima (I, 84, 3). The 
‘motion or ‘movement’ implied in the functioning of manas can 
also be realised from such passages as mano danaya codayan (VIII, 
99, 4), bhadram no apt vataya manah (X, 20, i), para hi me viman - 
yavah patanti vasya istaye (I, 25, 4). This notion of manas leaving 
its substratum, viz., the physical body, and going forth to the object 
of comprehension has been developed into a remarkable feature of 
the later Indian epistemology. Modern science holds that the 
external objects, in the form oi light-rays etc. issuing from them, go 
up to the human senses. Indian theories of knowledge, on the 
other hand, maintain that manas and mdriyas went forth to the 
objects of perception and conception. This doctrine is known as 
mdriyanam prapyakanta . 

A similar feature of manas is indicated when the poet speaks of 
‘turning’ the manas of the divinity : nu indra raye vativaskrdhi nab 
a te mano yavrtyama maghaya (VII, 27, 5). There are further 


3 How the conception of mands as ‘mind’ evolved from the primitive 'mafia- 
manas conception’ is an interesting problem of Vedic psychology. It is however 
beyond the scope of this pnpex. 


I.H.Q., MARCH, 194 
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references to the ‘placing’ of manas : tve pito mahanam devanam 
manah hitam (I, 187, 6), mano yatra vitad dadhuh (VIII, 13,20). 
There are also references to the ‘yoking’ or ‘binding down* of 
manas : y/tnjate mano danaya (I, 48, 4), manasah na prayuktisu 
(I, 15 1, 8), apo accha manaso na prayuktih (X, 30, 1). A more in- 
tensive form of this function of manas t which is clearly indicative of' 
its ‘ material’ nature, is suggested by the ‘grasping’ of and by 
manas: sveneva dhiro manasa yadagrahhit (I, 145, 2). Further 
manas is described as being ‘controlled’, ‘bound down’, ‘driven from 
afar’ etc. (VIII, 11, 7). 

The Vedic poets further speak of the ‘tension’ of manas - — « 
another feature which indicates that manas was regarded as a ‘mate- 
rial substance.’ It could be “loosened ’ : vi mrhkaya tc manah rathir 
asvam na sanditam , gtrbhir varuna stmahi (I, 25. 3). Manas becomes 
‘hard’ and can be ‘softened’ : pancsctd vi rnrada manah (VI, 33, 3). 
In such passages, there is a clear indication of the Vedic conception 
of manas being capable of ‘thickening or ‘solidification.’ Manas 
‘binds’ down others (I, 164, 37) and can itself be bound down by 
external forces (I, 138, 1). Manas is said to shake’ through fear 
(X, 1 21, 6). There is further a reference to the ‘churning’ of manas : 
eva mathnami te manah (AV . II, 30, 1), as well as to ‘controlling’ or 
‘disciplining’ it (VIII, 33, 17). The functions and the activities of 
manas are so described in the Veda as if manas were actually 
a ‘material substance’ and its activities actual modifications in 
the nature and position of that substance^ The word paka usually 
employed in connection with manas (X. 28. 5; X. 114. 4; 
VII. 104. 8; X. 2. 5) also brings forth prominently the ‘somatic’ 
nature of manas . Alanas was a kind of ‘matter’ which was subject 
to being ‘ripened’ or ‘cooked.’ Such descriptions may not be ex- 
plained away as mere imaginative or poetical representations of the 
activities of manas. They clearly betray the original somatic’ 
nature of manas. Manas must have been regarded as a kind of 
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‘matter’ and its activities were therefore necessarily described as 
mechanical and dynamic modifications of that ‘soul-matter.’ 

This feature of Vedic psychology was continued even in later 
philosophical systems. The Chandogyopanisad declares that manas 
was, for its formation, dependent upon alimentation. The manas is 
said to be manufactured out of the food that we eat : annamayam hi 
somya manah ( C.U. , VI, 5, 4; VI. 6, 1-2). Though all later Indian 
systems of philosophy, with the exception of the Carvakas, who 
believe that ‘consciousness’ originates as the result of the gross 
material elements coming together, regard citta or vijnana as some- 
thing peculiarly psychical, it must he remembered that the nature 
and the activities of citta are represented by them in a manner as if 
it were a material substance. Even later, Indian psychology' is thus 
primarily ‘somatic’ in character. Such is the case particularly of 
Buddhist and Yoga psychological teachings. In Abhidhamma , for 
example, all elements are graded according to their grossness — from 
the grossest earth to the subtlest soul-matter. The Buddhist psycho- 
logists speak of six d hat ns and five skandhas , which terms again 
betray their ‘somatic’ nature. All consciousness-phenomena, like 
feelings, emotions, perception and conception, knowledge etc., are 
regarded in Yoga merely as disturbances in or modifications of the 
psychical substance. According to Yoga- psychology, manas is 
parinami, that is to say, it is constantly suffering a thousand modifi- 
cations. The terms vrtti and pravrtti are clearly indicative of this 
feature. Vrtti means the activity of an object; pravrtti means the 
goina forward of the citta towards its object. D bar ana, means literally 
the binding of citta to the desired object; dhyana is explained as the 
homogeneity of the stream of consciousness. The stream of cons- 
ciousness is not a metaphorical imagery but it is a real flow of the 
waves of citta. The first type of ‘disturbances’ in the psychical 
matter is, from the ‘somatic’ standpoint, that of ‘movement, vibration 
or oscillation’. The second type is that of ‘solidification or thicken- 
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ing,’ which is indicated by the gradation made by the Buddhists — 
yathaudarikam — of the four psychological skandhas s namely 
vijnana, samskara, vedana, and samjna. The third type of ‘disturb- 
ances’ m the soul-matter is that of ‘defilement or affliction.’ This 
is indicated by the notions of klesa, asrava, and prasada. According 
to the bhasya on Yogasiitra II. 11, the citta, when defiled and 
afflicted through klesa , is to be treated in the same manner as a dirty 
cloth. The Yogacara school of Buddhism, represented by Maitreya 
Asanga, believes in the divisibility of citta. All these conceptions in 
later Indian psychology clearly remind one of the descriptions of 
manas and its activities in the early Vedic literature. 

It will thus be seen that the ‘somatism’ of later Indian psychology 
may be traced back to the conception of manas in the Vedic literature. 
Manas in Veda, like citta of Yoga and Buddhism, was regarded as a 
form of material substance, which underwent mechanical and 
dynamic modifications thus causing several so-called psychical 
phenomena. 


R. N, Dandhkar 



Defence of Patna against the apprehended Pindari 
Incursion of 1812 


In my paper entitled the Defence of the Frontier of Bibar and 
Orissa against Alar at ha and Pindari Incursions (i 800- 1 yi)* I gave 
a brief account of the precaution taken to defend the city of Patna, 
based on some unpublished letters from the records of the Judge- 
Magistrate of Patna now preserved in the library of the Bihar and 
Onssa Research Society. 

On the 13th March, 1812, J. Richardson, Agent to the Gover- 
nor-General in Bundelkhand communicated to the acting Magistrate 
of Mirzapore the news of the approach of a large body of predatory 
horse (the Pindans). towards Mirzapore. This was soon communica- 
ted to W. A. Brooke, Agent, Governor-General, Benares, Major- 
General Wood, Commissioner of Chunar, William Cowell, 
Magistrate of Shahabad, Henry Douglas, Magistrate of Patna, 
Major-General Watson, Commanding Dinapore, Major Roughsedge, 
Commanding the Ramgarh Battalion, and W. Fleming, Magistrate, 
Ramgarh for taking the necessary defensive measures. It was re- 
ported that the Pindans had advanced towards Sassaram and Daud- 
nagar, that the villages in the vicinity, of Daudnagar and 
along the banks of the Sone had been in flames, and that 
they had been making for Patna. The force at Dinapore was in- 
adequate for the protection of the city of Patna, not to mention of 
the district. Major-General Watson kept ready the whole of the 
cavalry volunteers under Captain O'Brien and he hoped that with 
these, the disposable force at Dinapore and the help of Roughsedge 
who held a central position on the bank of the Sone any attempt on 
the city or the districts in the vicinity would be beaten off. But it 
was necessary to enlist the zealous co-operation of the civil authorities 

* Read at the 16th Session of the Indian Historical Records Commission, 1939. 
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and to adopt every measure to ensure defence and to avoid panic in 
the public mind. He also suggested the expediency of clearing and 
deepening the ditch and repairing the walls of the city. The 
letters on the subject are annexed hereto. 

Kaupada Mitra 

LETTERS 

(From the Records of Judge and Magistrate, Patna, now preserved in the office 
of the-Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Patna) 

To 

Henry Douglas, Esquire, Magistrate of the City of Patna. 

Sir, 

I beg leave to acquaint you that a body of Pcndarrics, estimated at ten or twelve 
thousand, have entered the District of Mirzapore and have plundered and destroyed 
many of the villages. " 

As it is not ascertained what Direction they may take I have deemed it my 
Duty to give you this information. 

Benares I have etc. 

14th March , 1812. (Sd.) W. A. Brooke, A.G.G. 

(A copy of a letter written to Lieut. G)l. Toonc received by Win, Cowell, Magis- 
trate, Zila Shahabad, 17th March, 1812 and sent to H. Douglas, Magistrate of the 
City of Patna). 

To 

Lieut. Col. Toone, Commanding at Buxar. 

Sir, 

In the temporary absence of Major-General Wood I deem it desirable to inform 
you that a body of Predatory Hor-c said to amount to between 10 or 11000 are 
burning and plundering within the neighbourhood of Mirzapore and may probably 
extend their depredations along the banks of the Sone. 

The only disposable force at Benares consisting of 3 companies and Two Guns 
have received orders to cross the river at Ramnagnr this day in hopes of checking 
their urogress. 

I have etc. 

Benares, (Sd.) H. O. Donneli. Lt. Col. 

Tfth March, 18 1 2. Commanding at Sicrolc. 

A true copy A true copy 

(Sd.) W. Toone, Lt. Coi . Wm. Cowell, Magistrate, (Zila Shahabad). 

To 

W. Cowell., Esquire, Magistrate of Zillah Shahabad. 

Sir, 

I beg to enclose copy of a letter from the Governor-GeneraLs Agent in 
Bundlccund, in addition to which, I have the honour to inform you that these 
Pindarees having plundered different parts of this district, and after having crossed 
the Soone River are now said to have proceeded towards Sasaram and Daoodnagur. 

( trust this information will be of use in enabling you to take immediate steps for 
the preservation of your district. 
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I have the pleasure to enclose you copies of letters addressed to me by Mr. 
Brooke, the Governor-General’s Agent at Benares which will show you the measures 
which have been adopted in this district 

1 am etc. 

Zillah Mirzapore, (Sd.) Wm. Lock, 

The 11th March , 1812 a: Mag. 


To 


The Acting Magistrate of Zillah, Mirzapore. 

Sir, 

I have the honour to enclose for your information the copy of a Persian Paper 
containing intelligence transmitted to me by the Rajah of Rewah — that you may 
adopt such measures as you may deem expedient to guard against the probable 
depredations of the Horsemen in question should they attempt to molest the British 
dominions under your charge. 

I have further to add that intelligence of a body of 6,000 Pindarrahs, having 
passed rapidly through the Territories of Doorjun Sing of Mahcre, above the Ghauts, 
and situated to the westward of the Rewah Dominions was conveyed by Doorjun 
Sing to Captain Whitehead the officer Commanding on the day before the date 
of the present intelligence. 

I have no further intelligence of these Horsemen, they ^nay be part of the 
considerable Pindarrah force of Runeem, and another Pindarrah chief, whose name 
I do not recollect. This Pindarrah force, lately suffered a severe defeat and were 
dbpcised by one of Scindia's Commanders, the party of (Sic) which this in- 
telligence alludes may either be in search of plunder, or possibly called to the aid 
of Dulgunjun Sing. 

Banda, I have the honour to be etc. 

The i]th March, 1812. (Sd.) J Richardson, AG.G. 


To 


A true copy 


Henry Douglas, Esq , Magistrate, Patna. 

Sir, 

The accompanying papers have just been received and I am directed by Major 
General Watson to request that you will return them after persual. 

As far as the progress of the predatory Horse can be traced the Major General 
thinks it beyond a doubt that they are, at the moment, on the side of the Soane, 
and as our present force is altogether inadequate for the protection of the Districr, it 
becomes an object of the first importance to protect the city of Patna with the few 
disposable troops we have at command. One company and two six pounders are 
in readiness to attend your requisition. 

Wm. Cowell’s request it will be impossible under present circumstances to 
comply with unless you arc already of opinion that the city of Patna is in no 
danger. 

I have etc. 

Dinapore, (Sd.) A. Brown 

1 8th March, 1812. illegible. 


To 

Henry Douglas, Esq., Judge and Magistrate, Patna. 

Sir, 

I am directed by Major General Commanding Dinapore to acquaint you that 
a Hircarrah came in here about an hour and a half ago ana reported that the villages 
on the side of Doudnagar and all along the banks of the Soane were in flames and 
that a body of Horse were marching in this direction with great rapidity. 
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Altho’ there are only about 300 men in Cantonments the Major General is 
under no apprehension ot their cftccting any venous injury here, but the inadequate 
force for the complete protection of the city of Patna must be apparent to every one. 

From the general character of the predatory horse the Major General docs not 
think it probable that they will be daring enough to attempt plundering the city and 
he does not believe the account of the Hircarrah to be altogether correct and most 
probably much exaggerated. 

Dinapore, I have etc. 

igtb 1 2 noon. (Sd.) A. Brown 

To 

H. Douglas, Esq , Magisratc, Patna. 

Sir, 

I beg leave to enclose, for your information, copy of an Urzi from Tuab Ali to 
the Magistrate of Gyah just received. The intelligence it contains agreeing with 
every other account from the same quarter cannot be doubted. 

As one successful irruption to the British Territory will naturally encourage mpre 
numerous and formidable Invaders, and as the present unprotected state of the 
country from want of troops in every quarter, exposes the whole of South Behar to 
the depredations of the Pindarrics, I have deemed it necessary, on the present emer- 
gency to detain at this station the whole of the Cavalry Volunteers under Captain 
O’Brien, amounting to about 300 men. Every possible exertion will be made to 
mount them as expeditious as possible; and I am in hopes, that should the predatory 
horse continue their progress Northward, the centrical position of Captn. Roughsedge 
on the bank of the Soane, with the cavalry volunteers, and disposeable force here, 
will preclude any attempt on the city of Patna or the Districts in the vicinity. 

I rely much on the cordial co- operation and zeal of the civil authorities, on whom 
dunng the present scarcity of troops, so much depends; and as the country to the 
north of the Ganges is in the greatest security, I would beg leave to suggest, in the 
event of the Pindarrics continuing to advance in this direction, that all the detatchcd 
Guards on the North of the River, furnished from the Provincial Battalion, be 
withdrawn and replaced by Birkondoses, and that all the public money be con- 
veyed to Patna Treasury, which ought to be secured as far as possible. As soon as 
the cavalry can be put into a state of serviceable efficiency, we shall be able with 
the aid of the Infantry Detachment and Guns, tc expel the invaders from Bihar, 
should they have the temerity to advance into the centre of the Province, but in 
the meantime every measure of defence which prudence can suggest consistent with 
the means at our disposal, ought to be immediately adopted; at tlie same time using 
every suitable precaution that circumstances may require for avoiding whatever may 
tend unnecessarily to excite alarm in the minds of the people or to magnify the real 
dahger beyond its proper extent: 

Dinapore, I have etc. 

30th March, 1812, (Sd) Sam. Watson, Major General. 

(Urzi in Persian). 

To 

H. Douglas, Esq., Magistrate, Patna. 

Sir, 

I enclose the accompanying copy of a letter from the Rajah of Tickarry’s Agent 
at Chittra for you** information. The number of the horse is much exaggerated but 
it is evident they arc increasing daily, and that they will do invaluable mischief in 
the present state of the country. 

Dinapore, Sam. D. Watson, Major General. 

$th April , 1812 . 
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To 

Henry Douglas, Esq., Magistrate, Patna. 

Sir, 

I beg leave to enclose the accompanying copy o£ letter to the Magistrate of 
Gyah from the Darogah of Moujeah, a Town about: 7 kos from Rotas, which arrived 
last night. 

Altho’ I entertain not the smallest apprehension of any attack upon the city, 
yet, as a measure of precaution, permit me to suggest the expediency of clearing 
and deepening the Ditch, and repairing the walls as far as practicable. This may be 
done at a very trifling expense with the assistance of the Prisoners; and, in the 
Event of any sudden irruption of predatory horse, or armed Banditti of any kind, 
will afford ample security to the persons and property of the native Inhabitants. 

The immense extent of the city and suburbs preclude the possibility of defend- 
ing the whole successfully against a large body of Horse with the handful of men 
which can be spared for its Defence, a circumstance which renders every measure of 
precaution imperiously necessary. 

Dinaporc, I have etc. 

yth April, 1812. (Sd.) Sam. Watson, Major General. 


Copy of a letter written to Mr. T. Syson, the late acting Magistrate of Bchar. 


To 


Sir, 


Mr. T. Syson. 


Judicial Dept. 


1 am directed by the Right Hon’ble the Governor-General in Council to ack- 
nowledge the Receipt of a letter from you dated the 22nd Inst. 

The Governor-General in Council docs not deem it necessary to suspend his 
orders regarding the publication, to which your letter refers, until further enquiries 
can be made for the purpose of ascertaining the precise number of Pindarries, who 
arc computed in it to have invaded the British Territories— It is sufficient to remark 
on that point that whether the estimated number was 10,000, 12,000, or 15,000 it 
was in either case, vastly exaggerated. 

The Governor-General in Council doubts not that you were actuated by the 
properest motives in issuing the publication in question. His Lordship in Council 
is at the same time of opinion that the terms of it instead of being calculated CD 
infuse among the people a confidence in their own strength and Exertions, and to 
excite a spirit of Resistance to the Plunderers agreeable to your laudable intention in 
issuing it, had on the contrary a tendency to create only discouragement and alarpi. 

It is intimated in your Letter, that none of the Zemindars would have ventured 
tV) have entertained armed men for the purpose of repelling the Pindarees without 
the authority of the Magistrate. But supposing such authority to have been re- 
quisite and the circumstances of the moment to have rendered it advisable to grant 
it, the Governor-General in Council would have supposed that you could have 
experienced little difficulty in furnishing them with the required authority, in a form 
and in terms free from the objections to which the publication in question (as already 
noticed) is subject. 

Re. Propriety of great caution and Reserve in addressing publications of a 
general nature to the inhabitants of the Province. 


Council Chamber,* 
25th April , 1812. 

I.H.Q., MARCH, 1941 


(Sd.) G. DOD WES WELL 


II 



Gunapataka 

(An unknown Sanskrit work and its date — before A.D. 1200 ) 

No work of the name Gunapataka has been recorded by 
Aiifrecht in his Catalogus Catalogorum. In the list of Plays re- 
corded by Prof. D. R. Man k ad in his Types of Sanskrit Drama he 
records a work called “ Gunamala ” mentioned by Abiunavagupta in 
his commentary on the Ndtyasdstra but its connection with 
remains doubtful at present. I propose, therefore, to record in this 
paper some references to a work called giJFRrrar and indicate as far 
as possible the chronology of these references which may prove the 
existence of this work for a period of at least 500 years, if not more. 

Naraynna Diksita 1 2 in his commentary on the Vasavadatta of 
Subandhu, which is later than about 1250 A.D. mentions and quotes 
Ironi the SFO'Rfrar as follows : — < 


1 Published by Urmi Prakashan Mandir, Karachi, 1936, Appendix, p. 172-- 
"ajjTfjjnjfT Abb. 177”. On p. 177 of the G.O.S. Hditiou of the Natyasaslra, 
vol. I (1926) we find the following quotation from the g»T[JJT«!T in the 

commentary : — 

“jjJiwsrai ‘3rrf*r Mgw fircnfl’sjRf, a<?r ar iifi^r ilc ’' 

I cannot say if mentioned by Abhinavagupta is identical with 

or otherwise. Prof. Kane also makes no remark against 111 his Gleanings 

from Ahhtnavahharati |A.\ B. Patbak Comm. Vol. (B.O.R. Institute, Poona, 1934). 
p. 389J : In the indices to the Sanskrit Drama by Keith no work of the name 

JPJTRRTT or gWTr^T ' s recorded. In the same manner no reference to these 

works is found in the Index of Titles given by Prof. M. Dillon, on pp. 145-6 of 
his edition of the Natakalaksanaratnakosa , Oxford, 1937. Krishnamachariar {Classi- 
cal Sans. Literature , 1937, p. 548) mentions as an 37^1^ of which 

and are examples. See also p. 820 where he calls jfjqrfn^T 

and ^Tl^trrr as “lyrical plays”, Keith and Wintcrnitz record no work of the name 

wrrar or 

2 Vide my paper on Narayana Diksita and other commentators of the 
Vasavadatta {Annals of IkO.R. Institute, vol. XXI, pp. 128-144). 




Folio 21 of Ms. No. 567 of i8gi-()5 (B.O.R. Institute). 
— fern *ir 
star ^r^fa«rcm 'T 5 <Tiilfa stt# i 
^ jynqrnwim- — 

*rr(srr)^T ctrsrt 3 T(Hr)?n 
g^TW^TOg^facR^ V&& ^^TP-TT I 
^RT^wrr^t^^RferT jrarer iwqw 

apt ^frr nrT(vr?)^n »» 

g^'grfHr *rrerertaf Reiter *u^r ^faircprfw^iftr 
swmrMtorfir s*r £R ftoraroefir 1” 

As a result of my inquiry with some of my friends I have succeeded 
in locating some more references to g^TTITJ. They are as follows: 

Sesa Krsna in his work called the mentions 

and quotes a Prakrit verse' from it as follows : — 

Ms. 1 No. 243 of i8y$-(j8 (B.O.R. Institute, Poona) Folio 4b — 1 

‘‘gwwiwifa 

qfard wnsft ^Trfr 

^ rTf^JT cho“ *mc nfim jtf n ,>4 

Unlike the Sanskrit quotation from recorded above 

from Narayana Diksita’s commentary on the Vdsavadatta wc have 
in the above extract a Prakrit verse from g^NcTi^T . 

It remains to be seen if the work OTT^mwas a “lyrical 
play” of the type of g^W^rr referred to by Abhinavagupta 
(A.D. 9901020).' If the quotation from the from 

Sesa Krsna’s Prdkrta-candrika is genuine, it may enable us to infer 

3 Supplied by Prof. R. D. Laddu of the S. P. College, Poona. 

4 There is another MS. of the Prakrta-Candrika at the B.O.R. Institute 
(No. 255 of 1884-86). This MS. is a late copy made at Bombay by Gancsa 
Parashuram Godbole in Saka 1807 (^-A.D. /S^.) The third MS. of the work is 
found in the India Office Library (MS. 945, p. 267 of IX). Cata., II, 1889). Dr. 
Eggeling describes this MS. as “fairly written in Devanagari, about A.D. 1550." 
If this description is correct the MS. appears to be a contemporary copy and hence 
extremely valuable for a critical edition of this text. 

5 P. V. Kane: Sabityadarpan <1, 1923, Index of authors, p. clx. 



that Sesa Krsna who flourished towards the end of the 1 6th century 0 
had before him a Ms of the 3*!Nc[raT or that he had taken this 
quotation from some other Sanskrit or Prakrit work as an illustration 
borrowed secondhand. Even if we suppose that the quotation does 
not form part of the Pnikrta-candrika , it must retain its value as 
we know of no other quotation from in Prakrit recorded 

in a Ms. References to the by Narayana Diksita and 

by Sesa Krsna being somewhat of a later date do not give us any idea 
about the antiquity of this work. It is, therefore, necessary to see 
if there is any evidence to suggest or warrant an inference that this 
work, whatever be its exact nature or contents, is earlier than A.D. 
1200. Such evidence is fortunately forthcoming 7 from a commenta- 
tor on the Alalatimadbava of Bhavabhuti, who is no other than 
Harihara who composed his commentary during the reign of 

6 Aufrccht : CG\, L 117. Scsj Krsna nourished during the reign of Emperor 
Akbar. 

7 While commenting on ( Malattmadhava , Act 

VII, p. 19a of Bhandark..r\s edition) H.uih.ira says (p. 82): — 

Jagaddhara (p. 292 of Bhandarkars edn.) who has at times borrowed verbatim 
says : — 

I I 3TT"TI 

I” 

It will he seen from Harihara’s quotation given above that he is quoting the stanza 
cTT^^rfTT^IT etc.” which Narayana Diksita quotes as from a work called 
. How the name «JTn f T ? TT'Er came to he applied to the woik under 
reference may perhaps he explained by tlie following reference tu made by 

Harihara in commenting on the d Lihitirruidhava verse (Act ^ H 

Bhand. edn. p. 232). Harihara says: — 

“^•91 ^ mil n 'Mim I ’I’TfT 

f$ srcfafa »tk' tsifemfir”— (p- fi 5 ,,f 

Harihara’s commentary on Midatimadhava). I am indebted to Prof. N. A. Gore fur 
the above references. 
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Arimalladeva, the founder of the Malla dynasty of Nepal. In fact 
Harihara records the date of composition of his commentary which 
corresponds to A.D. 12 16. 8 Harihara appears to have flourished bet- 
ween A.D. 1150 and 1225. 

The suggestion made by me in the foregoing lines to the effect 
that Gunapataka was a definite work of that title gets further 
strengthened by the mention of the work by Prthvidhara, the com- 
mentator of the Mrcchakatika * who quotes from it in his commen- 
tary on Act IV while explaining the term : — 

The approximate chronology of the references to Gunapataka 
recorded so far is as follows : — . 

— Harihara in his commentary on the A lalattmadhava 
quotes a verse which is quoted by Narayana Diksita as 
from a work called Gunapataka. Harihara also refers to 
a female character of the name Gunapataka at one place 
in lus commentary. 

— Narayana Diksita mentions and quotes from a work 
called Gunapataka in lus commentary on the Vdsavadatta. 

— Jagaddhara, copying Harihara, quotes the verse which 
is already quoted by Harihara as mentioned above. 


A.D. 

1216 


Between 
1250 and 

* 55 ° 

Between 
1 300 and 
1500 


8 Vide Descriptive Cata. of Kauya MSS., vol. VII (1934), PP- 2 4 2 ' 2 43 - The 
date of composition as recorded in MS. No. 5299 is Newari San1v.1t 33b A.D. 121(1, 
v/luch I take to he the date of composition, hven it this is the date of the copy 
the date of Harihara lies between A.D. 1150 and 1225 as he quotes from 
Mammata’s Kavynprakasa (about A.D. 1 100). 

9 Vide p. 103 of A ircch'ihatik’it, ed. H. M. Sarnia, N. S. Press, Bombay, 1910. 

Vulusaka- — 5 Tc 4 ^...” Prthvidhara appears to belong to the end 
uf the 15th century A.D. I propose to deal with his date in a separate paper. 
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i. 1500 -Mividhara in Ins commentary on the MrcchdUa 
mentions and quotes from the Gmfdkti, 
c. 1600 -fcsa Krsna mentions and quotes from the Gmpdtdhd 
(a Prakrta verse in his Pfdkrtd-cdniriti ). 

It will be seen from the above table that a work of the name 
GmpM'd known to Sanskrit writers from say A.D. 1200 to 1600 
i.c, a period of 400 years has apparently been lost and consequently 
not even its name is recorded by Aufrecht in his CdtJogus Cdtilo- 
00m or by other compilers of Catalogues, I shall feel thankful if 
any close students of Sanskrit literature throw more light on this 
work vk the Gmfitdti by recording any references to it found by 
them during the course of their studies. 


• P. K. Godis 



MISCELLANY 

The Maluta Jataka in Folk-lore 


In Fausboll’s collection of the Pali Jatakas, volume I, p. 1 6q, occurs the 
story entitled the Maluta Jataka [No. 17J, in which t[ic futility of petty, 
baseless quarrels is illustrated by a short but pointed parable. Like the 
Big-endians and the Little-endians of Swiit, the two monks named KTila Thcro 
and Junha Thcro entered into a futile controversy, each questioning the other 
as to the time when the cold appeared. Now one day Junha said to Kfila, 
“Sir, at what time does what is called cold (sita) appear?” “It appears in 
the dark half of the month.” And one day Kala said to Junha, “Sir, at 
what time does what is called cold appear.” “It 1 appears in the light half 
of the month.” Not being able to solve the question between them, they 
went to the Buddha and with due salutation asked, saying, “Sir, at what 
time does what is called cold appear?” 

After the master had heard what they had to say, he recounted a story 
from the past saying that even then they had engaged themselves into un- 
fruitful squabbles of a similar nature. The story runs thus: 

‘Once on a time at the foot of a certain mountain there were living 
together in one and the same cave two friends, a lion and a tiger. The 
Bodhisattva too was living at the foot of the same hill as a hermit. 

Now one day a dispute arose between the two friends about the 
rold. The tiger said it was cold in the dark half of the month, whilst the 
lion maintained that it was cold in the light half. As the two of them 
together could not settle the question, they put it to the Bodhisattva. I le 
repeated this stanza : — 

51% 5T =qfiT 5T Wi 3FTft I 
SfRRlTfa ft ft II 

‘In light or dark half, whensoe’er the wind 
Doth blow, ’tis cold. For cold is caused by wind 
And, therefore, I decide you both arc right.’ 1 

The stanza being the kernel of the story has been preserved in several 


'i him. Translation of the Jatakas, vol. I by Robert OuIjiuts, p. 51. 
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languages of north India. In Panjabi the present saying is a virtual trans- 
lation of the Pali verse, preserving the beautiful setting of the parable: 
fas ^ m aft i 

<tts * ^tt^, qn^rr srmsft n 

The lion is addressed as Sardar , and the tiger is referred to as Raoji. 
In place of the light and dark halves of the month as the alternative periods 
of sita the versions in several dialects invariably substitute the names of the 
two months, Pans a and Magha. The Panjabi form of Pa us a is Poh, and for 
sita the popular word pala is used. 

There is a variant version of the couplet in Panjabi : 

q-rsTT tfs* *?ts fas fft i 

<TMT gft II 

Listen please, O Lion, and Rao ji (Tiger), cold is peculiar neither to 
Poh, nor to Mah. Take that to be the time of cold when the wind blows.’ 

In the dialect of Meerut, near the Kuru country,' the saying is sepa- 
rated from its setting in the old story, and has assumed the character of a 
general statement : 

* 3TT37, *1? * 'SrnTT I sarra, ^ 3TT3T f 3Tr§T II 
( 5W, is *rcnc or wind ) 

In the dialect round about Bareilly, the country of the north Pancala, 
the saying is preserved in the following form: 

3TT3- Jr ^ sire i smfcrr an* n 

In the dialect round about Benares (Kasi Janapada), the form is as 
follows : 

smr =r srrs i srsm an* ii 

For wind, the more emphatic word 5RTRT is used in the above, 

the rest of the sentence is practically identical with the one in other dialects. 

According to the Jataka preamble the dispute between the two monks 
arose when they were living in a forest-dwelling in the Kosala country 
( Kosala janapada ekasmim arahnavase). It is somewhat surprising that the 
tradition in the Panjabi language is nearer to the original story than the one 
current nearer home in the janapadas of KasI, Pancala or Kuru. 

I also believe that the saying corresponding to the verse in the Jataka 
story must have been preserved in other dialects also, and it would be well 
if other scholars also made a search for it and published it in the Journal. 

Vasudeva S. Agrawala 



A Linguistic Note on the Mundaka Upanigad 


The Mundaka is regarded as one of the principal Upanisads. As re- 
gards its language, it presents some peculiarities which arc not to be found 
in other Upanisads. The language used in this Upamsad is much influenced 
by Prakritism and the Buddhist or the mixed Sanskrit as found in such 
Buddhist Sanskrit works as the Mahavastu, etc. Let us give some examples : 

There is the use of the word atharvan (I. i. 2), but we have also 
atharva ending in a; e.g., atharvdya ( 1 . 1. 1). Cf. atbarvi ‘female priest.’ 

In I. 1. 6 we come across adresya for adrsya, here r being changed to re, 
as from grha (<L*g?bhd) through * grebe we have geha which, strictly 
speaking, is not a Skt. but a Pkt. word, though it is found in the Vdjasaneyi - 
sambitd (XXX, 9) and even in the grammar of Panini ( 111 . 1. 144). 

In Skt. both Vedic and Classic, the ending in the imperative mood, 
second person, plural, is -ta, but in the Mundaka in many cases we have -tba; 
e.g., dcaratha (I. 2. 1) for acarata ; jdnatha (II. 2. 1) for jdriita; vimuncatba 
(I. 2. 5) for vtmuheata; dbydyatha (I. 2. 6) for dhydyata. 

Such forms are well-known in Buddhist Skt., e.g. prativedayatba 
(Mahavastu III, p. 1) for prativedayata; dnetba (p. 8) for dnayata; karotba 
(p. 24) for kuruta. We have it also in Pali and Pkt.; e.g. in Pali dharatba 
( Jdtaka I, 266°) for dharata, anurakkhatba (Dbammapada, 327) for anurak- 
sata; ganhatha (Jdtaka , III, i26 2 ’) for grbmta; in Pkt. this -tha changes to 
•ha in Maharastrl and ArdliamagadhI, -hu in Apabbramsa, and - dha in 
MagadhI and SaurascnT; in CiilikapaisacI it remains unchanged (sec 
Pischel, §471)'’ e.g. for Skt. namata Maharastri namaba , Apabhramsa 
namabu, CulikapaisacT namatba; for kuruta MagadhI kaledba; for 
apanayata SaurasenI avanedba. 

This -tha -ta is from Indicative, present, second person plural “tba. 

In I, 1.7 there is grhnate (present, third person, singular) foi grbndti. 
Cf. here grbna - with ganha - (as in ganba-ti, Skt. grbnd-ti) of Pali and 
ginha- (as in ginba-ha, Skt., grhm-ta) of Pkt. This can, however be traced 
back even to the Vedic language. See Whitney’s Sanskrit Grammary 3rd ed., 
1896, 731. 

For vidbya (imperative, second person, singular) from^/ vyadh ‘to pierce’ 
there is viadbi (II. 2-2. 3). Here v / vyadh and ^ v id ‘to know’ arc 
confounded. 


MARCH, 1941 
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A Linguistic Note on the Aiundaka Upanisad 

There is a word sandbayita ‘one should fix’ (II. 2.3) for sandadbita from 
sam + dbd. This form is on the analogy of kdmaylta in the Aitareya 
Brdbmana for kdmaycta, and abbivddayita (Apastamba-dbarmasutra, 1. 3.12, 
16; 14. 16. 22) for abbivadayeta, prasdrayita (Op. cit 1.6.3; I - 3 1 '^) 
for prasdrayeta , etc. in the Sutras and the Mabdbbdrata, see Whitney,. 1043, 
c, and the Introduction (p. 87) to my Pdliprakasa. 

For classical anubbuya there is anubbutvd (I. 2.10). But such gerunds 
in -tvd from compounded roots arc met with in considerable number from 
the Atbarvaveda downwards. Sec Whitney, 990, a. As regards this suffix 
of gerund there is no difference between compounded and non-compounded 
roots in Pali and Pkl*. 

The most peculiar form in this Upanisad (1.2.5) ls ddaddyan from 
d—^/dd. No doubt, it is a present participle. The commentator construes 
it with dbutayab writing : adadayann adadand dbutayab. Blit I think it is to 
be taken with yah. In this case dbutayab is to be explained somehow or 
other in the sense of accusative plural. Let the passage be quoted here : 

ctcsu yas carata bhrajamancsu 
yathakalam cfiluitayo hv adadayan/ 
tarn nayanty etah survasya rasmayo 
yatra devanam patir ekavasah// 

In this connection the word babvth (II. 1.5) evidently for bahvyah 

(babvib prajdh purusdt samprasutdb) deserves to be noted. 

The use of pravadeta (I. 1.2) for prdvadat or avadat as explains the com 
mentator is also peculiar. 

The employment of sam-vi-yjbbd as in samvibhati (III. i.ro) in the 
sense of ‘to imagine’ (commentator: sankalpayati ) is found nowhere except- 
ing the present case. In meaning, as shown above, samvibhati is samvibha 
(vaya)ti. And so it appears that the former is used for the latter on the 
metrical grounds. 

In III, 2.2 we have kdmabbib for kamebhib in Vcdic and kdmaib in 
classical Skt. Clearly it is on the analogy of ndmabbi, etc. Such uses arc 
often found in Buddhist Skt. 

In II. 1.5 for yosit ‘female’ used in Vedic and Classical texts we have 
yositd as saritd for sarit in Buddhist Skt. ( Mahdvastu , III, 388.10), and sand 
in Pkt. (Hemacandra, I. 15). 
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A Linguistic Note on the Mundaka Upantsad 

It will be found in the examples given below that it is only in order to 
avoid hiatus that the particle hi is inserted m them. And this fact shows a 
itiuch later stage of the language that is used in the Upanisad. Here are the 
examples referred to above: 

1. yada lelayate hy arcih, I. z. z. 

2. ahutayo hy adadayan, I. 2.5. 

3. plava hy ete, I. 2 7. Here hi has some special meaning. 

4. ye hy upavasanty aranye, I. 2. 11. 

3. puruso hy avyayatma, I. 9.1 1. 

6. divyo hy amurtt'ah purusah 
sabahyabhyantaro hy ajah / 
aprano hy amanah subhro 
hy aksarat paratah parah// 

7. padbhyani prthiv? hy esa sarvabhfitantaratma, II. 1.4. 

8. tisthate hy antaratma, II. 1.9. 

9. saro hy atma, II. 2.4. 

10. brahmapure hy atma, II. 2.7. 

11. piano hy esa yah, III. 1.4 

12. tapasa hy esa atma, III. 1.3. 

13. rsayo hy atmakamah, III. 1.6. 

14. atmajham hy arcayet, III. 1.10. 

13 ye hy akamah, III. 2.1. 


VrDHUSHEKHARA BhATTACIIARYA 



The Muslim Conquest of Bengal 

(under Ikhtiyaruddin Muhammad bin Bakhtiyar ). 

In spite of the progress of historical research in recent years, the 
episode of the conquest of Bengal has remained obscure. After the late R. D. 
Banerjcc had written the history of Bengal and called into question the 
authenticity of the account of Tahatjat-i-Nasift, the subject became more 
clouded by a heated controversy. A sketch of the account, may, therefore, 
be again presented in these pages. 

It is well-known that the earliest narrative of this event is preserved 
in Tabaqat-i-Ndsiri by Abu Omar Minhajuddln Usman who visited 
Lakhnauti in 1241 A.D. and travelled as far as Dcvkot in modern Dinajpur 
district. He became acquainted with persons who participated in the raid 
on Bihar 1 and in the expedition against Tibet but as his account contains 
certain absurdities, it has been discredited as being utterly untrustworthy. 

The curious portions of 7 abaqdt-i-N dsin s account consist of the date of 
Laksmanasena’s birth and of Muhammad bin Bakhtiyar’s personal features. 
About these two statements, Usman says that “reliable persons have stated 
that when the father of Rai Lakhmaniya died, he was in his mother’s womb. 
The crown was placed on the belly of the mother and all engaged them- 
selves heart and soul in their ministrations. When the birth of Lakhmaniya 
drew near and the signs of his mother’s delivery became visible, she assembled 
the astrologers and the brahmins, in order that they might observe the aus- 
picious hour. 2 They said unanimously that if the child was born at this 
moment, it would be extremely inauspicious and -would not attain sovereignty, 
and if it was born two hours after this (moment), it would reign for eighty- 
two years. When she heard this forecast of the astrologers, she ordered 
(them) to bind her two legs and keep her suspended with the head down- 

1 Tabaqdt, B.I. 147, 153. 

Abu Omar Minhajuddin Usman, son of Sirajuddin-Al-Jurjam, never states to 
have heard the account of the capture of Nadiya from Samsamuddin. He heard the 
account of the raid of Bihar from the latter and the account of Tibet expedition from 
Mutamuddulah. This paper was read in Bengali in the Bai.giya Sahitya Sammilan, 
Coinilla Session. 

2 “Tali’ waqt” has been translated by Raverty, p. 555 as horoscope but it is 
better to translate it as “auspicious hour.” The astrologers were asked to tell the 
time by calculating the exact position of the stars etc. 
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wards. The astrologers were kept seated in order that they might watch for 
the (auspicious) hour. When it came, they said with one accord that tiie 
hour of birth had arrived. She ordered to take her down and immediately 
Lakhmamya was born (but) as soon as she was brought down on the ground 
she died from the severe pain of this forced restraint of delivery. Rai 
Lakhmamya was then placed on the throne. 

Regarding the peculiarity in the physical features of Bakhtiyar, Usman 
says that when the news of the conquest of Bihar by Muhammad bin 
Bakhnvar reached the people, “a number of astrologers, brahmins and 
paiuliS of the kingdom came to him” (Laksmanasena) and prayed saying 
lour Majesty, it has been narrated in our books by the ancient brahmanas 
that the kingdom will fall into the hands of the Turks and that the appointed 
time has drawn near.” The Turks have subjugated Bihar and they will 
cerrainly appear next year in this kingdom; it is (therefore) advisable that the 

Rai should agree to the evacuation of all people from this country The 

Rai replied, ‘‘Is there no sign recorded in your books for the identification of 
the man who is to subjugate our country.” The brahmins rejoined ‘‘the 
sign of him is this that when he stands upright on his two feet and lets down 
his hands, they will reach beyond the knee-joint touching the calves with 
fingers .” 1 The Rai said, ‘‘it is desirable to send trustworthy persons in order 
that they might properly investigate the marks. According to Rai’s direc- 
tions they sent reliable persons who made the inquiry and found those marks 
rai Muhammad bin Bakhtiyar. 

“When they became assured of these signs, the majority of the brahmins 
and sahds ' of the place went to Sankanat, Bang and Kamrup but to quit 
the country was not agreeable to the Rai and in the following year this 
Muhammad bin Bakhtiyar made an army ready, set (it) in motion from 
Bihar and all on a sudden appeared before the gate of the city of Nadiya in 
such a way that not more than eighteen horsemen could come up with him 
anil rest of the troops followed (mut’aqib). When Muhammad bin 
Bakhtiyar entered the city, he did not injure anybody (and) moved so slowly 

3 Hukama docs not mean councillors (here) as Ravcrty lias translated; it refers 
to the Pandits versed in the sastras. (Eng. trans. vol. I, 556). 

4 The translation of the word Saq into calf is more desirable. jRaverty]. 

5 The translation of Sabas into inhabitants is equally objectionable. [Ravertv 1 ,. 
(Eng. trans. vol. I, p. 557). 
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and sedately that nobody suspected that he was Muhammad bin Bakhtiyar 
and the majority o£ the people thought that they were traders and had 
brought horses for sale. In this way they reached the gate of the palace of 
Rai Lakhmaniya, when they drew out swords and commenced a slaughter of 
the unbelievers. At this time the Rai sat at his meal and gold and silver 
vessels filled with viands were placed before him according to the accustomed 
practice. A wail and lamentation arose from the gate of the palace and the 
interior of the city. When he had ascertained what it was, Muhammad bin 
Bakhtiyar pushed his way into the seraglio and had put (many) people to the 
sword. The Rai fled barefoot by the back-door of the palace and the whole 
of his treasures, wives, servants, officers and ladies fell into his hands, (they) 
captured a large number of elephants and such a large amount of booty 
was seized as the Muslims failed to describe; when the entire army arrived, 
the whole city came under his possession ; he fixed his quarters here and Rai 
Lakhmaniya fled in the direction of Sankanat and Bang.” 0 

This is a full and exact transition of the account given by Abu Omar 
Minhajuddin Usman from which it would be clear that Nadiya was not 
conquered by eighteen horsemen. In the guise of traders, Bakhtiyar advanced 
as far as the gateway of the royal palace at the opportune midday hour, and 
then flung themselves upon the guards. They were overpowered and 
Bakhtiyar forced his way into the palace. Meanwhile, the army, which had 
been following him, came up and brought the city under their con- 
trol by dispersing the royal force. Thus by a combination of stratagem, 
militaiy skill and adroitness, Bakhtiyai conquered Nadiya and unfurled the 
banner of Islam. 

This account is at substantial variance with, the narration of R. D. 
Banerji which has gained currency, after the publication of the History of 
Bengal. He mistranslated Raverty’s translation and then used various argu- 
ments to refute it. In his opinion the fact that Nadiya was the capital of 

6 Tabaqat'i'Nasiri, B.I., p. 150. 

7 At this hour when the pcop'c retire for bath or meals, the guards were 
probably lax in their vigilance. Sir Jadunath has pointed out in another connection 
how the “Indians are overcome by lassitude after one o’clock in the afternoon.” The 
third battle of Panipat and Tipu’s fate were decided about this hour (Jadunath Sarkar, 
Fall of the Mughal Empire, vol. II, pp. 336-337). 

8 R. D. Ranerji, History of Bengal, vol. I. 356-3^7, 9. 
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Laksmanasena is not supported by any reliable authority; secondly Jharkund 
route was impassable for. a handful of men; thirdly, Nadiya was conquered 
by Mughisuddin Yuzbek in 653 A.H. It may be pointed out that these 
arguments are not at all strong. The nature of the description of 
Laksmanasena’s capital, contained in Dhoyfs Pavanadiitam makes its 
identification with Navadvip very likely.’* That Navadvlp was once a popu- 
lous and prosperous city is attested by Sri Caitanya Bhdgavata and Ain-i - 
Akbari. u> It has been shown already that Muhammad bin Bakhtiyar came 
with an army and not eighteen horsemen. Thirdly, taking the conquest of 
Nadiya in 633 A.H. for granted, though it is not warranted by the inscrip- 
tion on the coin, it 1 does not preclude the fact of an earlier conquest of 
Bengal by Muhammad bin Bakhtiyar. The inscription on the coin “Min 
Kharaj arz badan wa Nadiya” means the land-tax of Badan and Nadiya 
and should be better interpreted as an evidence of the assumption of the re- 
gular administration of this tract by the Muslims from the vassal 
Hindu chieftains. There is, therefore, hardly any justification for. setting 
aside the account of the capture of Nadiya given by Usman, however 
fantastic the story of Laksmanasena’s birch might be. 

A Persian manuscript has, however, recently been published which 
presents a different account of Laksmanasena’s character and conduct. 
According to this account Muhammad bin Bakhtiyar came in the guise of 
a trader with rarities and when king Laksmanasena came accompanied by 
his retinue to look at these fine things, he was assailed, according to a pre-con- 
certed plan, by Muhammad bin Bakhtiyar’s men from all sides. There was 
a sharp clash of arms between the two parties; the Raja’s force was however 
defeated and he himself was taken prisoner. As the extract is very short, 
an English translation of this piece may be given here. 9 10 * 12 

I heard that (Muhammad bin Bakhtiyar) travelled like a trader from one end of 
the world to another. 

9 Chintaharan Chakraborty, Pavanadiitam , 24-27. 

10 (1) Brindaban Das Thakur, Caitanya Bhagavata, (Baghbazar edition), p. 9 
says that one lac of men bathed in its ghat and none can describe its wealth. 

(2) Abul Fazl says during the time of Laksmanasena, Nadiya was the capital 
of Bengal, when it abounded with wisdom but now it is thinly inhabited, although 
it is still conspicuous for learning.” 

n Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, II, p. 146. 

Futuh-us-salatin, (cd. by Dr. M. Hussain), pp. 95-06. 
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The Muslim Conquest of Bengal 


Muhammad came to this country anil the news was carried to Lakhmaniya 
that a trader had come from Sist.ui and brought many valuable articles. 

Many Tartar horses, much China silk and exquisite things from all countries. 

Immediately Lakhmaniya who was the ruler of the whole of this country 

rode from his palace in order that he might purchase' * some articles of each 
country. 

fie did not know that this treacherous world had kept another thought concealed in 
its head. 

In short, the Rai came out of the palace and started towards the company of 
merchants. 

1 heard that when he reached them, Muhammad laid out before him the exquisite 
things. 

Previously one of them had drawn up the men and accordingly he made a sign at 
his companions to rush in from all directions so that they could make the 
Hindus a centre of converging attack. 

When the Turks fell upon the Hindus, the. latter were scattered. 

The large body of men who encompassed the Rai, became engaged (in a fight) with 
the fierce 1 urks. 

They fought with the enemy for some time and the battle lingered on. 

At length the valiants of the Khaljis made a charge like the whirlwind. 

When they slew the few Hindu horsemen, the Rai was led captive into the presence 
of Bakhtiyar. 

Muhammad became badshah over this kingdom the capital of his kingdom became 
separate from that of Delhi. 


This account differs strikingly front that of T a baqat-i-Nasirl in respect 
of the conduct of Raja Laksmanascna when he was assailed by Muhammad 
bin Bakhtiyar *s men. The brave stand made by the Raja is also of a piece with 
bis ward ike character but Isami, the author of Futuh-us-salatin wrote his 
book in 1350 A.D. about a century after the composition of Tabaqat-i-Nasirl. 
Hence his account may not be given precedence over T abaqat-i-N asirt, so 
long as it is not corroborated by a.^y other authority. 

N. B. Roy 


13 The word ‘Kharu’ in the Persian text should he ‘khard’. F.S. p. 95. 



Krsna Deva Raya's economic Policy# 


It is a well-known fact that the Vijayanagara empire was at the height 
of its glory during the time of Krsna Deva Raya. His exploits and 
achievements on the battle-field and on the arena of public administration 
have been carefully studied and authoritative works on the subject have 
been produced by professors like Dr. S. Krisbnaswami Aiyangar. The 
recent work of Dr. Sale tore on the social and political life of the Vijaya- 
nagara empire is a mine of information on the subject. Though economic 
life is not included in the title of the book, much that comes under that 
category is also detailed there in the several chapters. In this short paper 
an attempt is made to outline the economic policy of Krsna Deva Raya as 
gathered from two main sources (1) Rayavacakarmt, an almost contem- 
porary evidence of his economic policy and the state of finances in his time, 
and (m) Amtiktamalyada 3 a work containing autobiographical glimpses into 
his economic policy. 

Krsna Deva Raya was a Hindu emperor of the Middle Ages. Hindu 
polity and economics did not change considerably from ancient to mediae- 
val times. The long rule of Moslems all over India introduced many 
changes in the social, political and economic conditions of the people. As 
a Hindu ruler, Krsna Deva Raya received training in Raja-riiti. By the 
time he ascended the throne he became acquainted with the various school* 
of political and economic teaching of Sanjaya-niti , Vidura-nlti, Cannhya ♦ 
nih and Sukra-riiti. Apart from this academic training, he was also in u 
fiucnced by the policy of Muhammadan rulers who had reigned before 
him. The abolition of taxes when they became very heavy was a part of 
the benevolent taxation-policy of Krsna Deva Raya. Several inscriptions 
icfer to the abolition of many burdensome taxes that obstructed the growth 
of commerce. One of the inscriptions records the remission of Jodi and 
Arasuperu and other taxes by the king in favour of certain Siva and Visnu 
temples. 1 The revenue thus remitted amounted to 10,000 varahas. 

The chief source from which we get a clear enunciation of the eco- 
nomic policy of Krsna Deva Raya is the 4th canto of Amuktamalyada, in 
which Yamunaprabhti instructs his son in matters of policy and public 

* Paper rc.nl at the gib Session of ihc All-India Oriental Conference, 
Trivandrum. 1 S 1 I., 462. 


I.H.Q., MARCH, 1941 
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finance. The pplicy outlined by Yamunaprabhu was evidently what 
Krsna Deva Raya himself followed in his reign, as was corroborated by the 
evidence of his personal experience, though it was greatly in accordance 
with the law-books of ancient India. Part of the credit goes to the famous 
minister Timmarasu who adorned his court and moulded his policy like 
the great Richelieu in the time of Louis XIV. 

General features of financial administration 

In Krsna Deva Raya’s public finance, greater importance was given to 
public expenditure. There were certain canons of expenditure. He laid 
down that the king should divide his income into four parts of which one 
part should be utilised for his personal expenditure and public charity; two 
quarters should be spent over the defence; and the remaining one-fourth 
should go to the treasury as surplus. 2 3 Evidently, ancient kings always 
planned surplus budgets; because they had to make provision for any un- 
expected expenditure for instance when a war would be waged. Again when 
there was great distress or a nation-wide scarcity on account of famine or 
any other havoc, something was spent out of the hoarded treasury to alle- 
viate the distress of the people. The narrative of Pacs says: “the king’s 
treasuries maintained by the king were not opened except when the kings 
have great need and thus the kingdom had great supplies to meet its needs. 
This king made his treasury different from those of the previous kings, and 
he put in it every year io millions of pardaos without taking from them 
one pardao more than for the expenses of his house.” (The pardao is a 
gold coin only struck in Vijayanagara, and it costs 360 rcies)/* The rest 
was kept for him over and above these expenses and for the expenses m 
the houses of his wives. Again, the construction of big temples and the 
lavish sums bestowed on the gods for their festivities indicate how liberally 
Krsna Deva Raya spent for purposes of charity. In those days, as in ancient 
India, charity was limited to the Brahmins and donations were mainly for 
the temples. There are many inscriptions of Krsna Deva Raya which 
speak of the donations he made to the temples both in cash and by way of 
remission of taxes on temple-owned lands. Whenever he visited a shrine 
he would make a liberal donation. 

2 Amuktamalyada, Canto IV, verse 238. 

3 Sewell, A Forgotten Empire, p. 282. 
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He realised that the amount of revenue depended on the extent of 
domain and that irrigation should be the prime concern of his government. 
He deprecated a policy of exploitation of the ryot by the ruler. “When 
a cultivator was not able to continue cultivation on account of heavy losses, 
the officer who, instead of recalling, would sell away the cattle and grains 
left by him in distress and would gloat that their houses would serve well 
as fuel, would be no better than the fox awaiting the corpse in the grave- 
yard. A king with such officers would have no contentment even if lie 
would become the lord of the seven lands. ’ 1 This clearly indicates how he 
favoured a policy of state-assistance to cultivators in times of distress. An 
inscription in Bellary speaks of the construction of an anicut at 
Vallabhapuram/’ Another speaks of a stone anicut built across the 
Turigabhadra . 0 Almost all the Vijayanagnra kings took keen interest in 
providing irrigation facilities for their people. And specially Krsna Deva 
Raya constructed many ameuts and caused the digging of tanks and wells. 

While Krsna Deva Raya tried to augment his income by the imposition 
of many taxes and dues, yet it must be said to his credit that he abolished 
many unjust taxes, [n his taxation-policy he gave considerable weight to 
the canon of ability to pay and showed some consideration to the poor. 
He laid down that the poor should be shown consideration and concession 
in the matter of taxes of both in kind and com ( Ari and Korn ). 7 

Revenue 

The land-revenue and tributes formed the major part of his income. 
Apart from this, he wanted to increase the income of the state by such 
other means as the utilisation of natural resources like exploitation of mines, 
cultivation of waste lands and launching other kinds of state enterprise. 

In the chapter of Amuktamalyada already referred to, Yamunaprabhu 
says that the ruler should encourage commerce and endeavour to sec that 
elephants, precious stones and money were continuously attracted towards 
the ports of his country. He was also in favour of immigration, as indicated 
by his teaching that the king should protect and win over peoples of other 

4 Amuktamalyada , Canto IV, verse 237. 

5 Ins. Ced. Dist., No. 150. 6 Ins. Ced. Dist., No. 159. 

7 Amuktamalyada , Canto IV, verse 236. 
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rulers when they wandered without food owing to scarcity of rains or to. 
pestilence. In the same verse he explains that the king should distribute 
waste-lands among his people and bring them under cultivation and that 
mines should be explored and exploited and that their income should be 
added to the state. He was very particular about foreign trade. He always 
wished that his country should always have a favourable balance of trade 
and provided good facilities for the residence of adders m his 

empire. He was particular that those traders who would export good 
horses from Sindhu should be generously treated and that all facilities 
should be given to encourage their trade and that there should be friendly 
relations with them. The merchants that would come from distant places, 
he says, should be provided with comfortable residence, given free access 
to the courts, and paid good prices for their articles, so that they would 
become friendly and would not go away to lands of enemies. In a beauti- 
ful verse he describes what the king ought to do to keep up the existence 
of the physical body and the body politic. “Dhatu (mineral products; 
pulse) should be secured. Excessive vigour (of the enemy : of the body) 
should be suppressed. Friendly feelings should be fostered; the improper 
conduct of the Naras (people; nerves) and varna (caste: colour) should be 
checked: parts reejuiring replenishment should be replenished (places 
needing population should be populated) and portions that should be made 
thin should be rendered so. Thus his policy of immigration and emigra- 
tion was allied to that of population and colonisation. 

He realised the importance of frontier policy, specially that of hill- 
borders. His idea was that the tracts along forest-borders should be thickly 
populated so that they might serve as buffer-states between the plains and 
rhe lulls and free the country from the trouble of foreign invaders. 

The main sources of income were land revenue, income from roval 
domain and tributes. But besides land tax, there was a number of imposts 
on land itself and all these arc elaborately enumerated by Dr. Saletore in 
his voluminous work The social and political conditions of the Vijaya- 
nagara empire. Inspitc of the numerous raxes, what is of interest is the 
fact that the people did not seem to have felt overburdened because of the 
rich conditions in which they lived. Land taxes were paid in cash and 

8 Amakumuilyada, Canto IV, verse 270. 
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kind and the two kinds were called an and koru, as mentioned in Amukta- 
malyada. As part of the land revenue policy must be mentioned how 
Krsna Raya caused the construction of many irrigation works. An inscrip- 
tion of this period in Salem records that villages had to pay three fanams 
each for irrigation facilities.'' Inscriptions m Bellary mention how am- 
ents were constructed at Vallabhapuram and across the Tungabhadra by 
Krsna Raya. 10 

The other important taxes were excise and customs duties. Many 
kinds of duties covering all articles of common use fares, cloth-weaving, 
oils etc. are frequently mentioned in the inscription of the times, e.g., an 
inscription in Salem refers to a tax of three fanam* on each loom and three 
on each plough but the weavers and cultivators were exempted from all 
other obligations and assessments like Eka-choru Varsoru, Alamahji etc." 

Another inscription of the same place speaks of market tolls, 12 while 
that in Bcllary of a tax on boats in the Tungabhadra river. 1,1 

Besides these there were fees; state enterprise in mining etc. contri- 
buted to the sources of state income and forced labour was largely utilised m 
the construction of major public works and buddings. 

Expenditure 

Among the items ol expenditure, defence formed the biggest. The 
amount spent on the army can be imagined from the following account 
given in Raya V acahamu about the daily expenditure on the several units 
of the army : 24 lakhs of varahas were spent a day on cavalry at the rate ol 
100 ghats for a horse; 12 lakhs on elephants at the rate of 1000 ghats a day 
for each elephant; 4 lakhs on infantry at the rate of 2 varahas for each 
foot-soldier. 11 Ihe.se figures indicate what a large amount had to be spent 
for defence. Army and public services were paid by grants ol 
land or Salaries. 

Irrigation and public works were other mam items ol expenditure. 

I he labour employed in these works was paid by grant of land. Ciuldapah 

9 South Indian Inn iiption*, qatj of 191 3. 

10 Ins. Ctd. Dist , 150. 259. 

11 South Indian Insutplums, 409 of 191 12 SII , of 1905. 

13 Ins. Cad. Dists. t ^o. ig I\a\.i \ '7.. damn, p, 
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inscriptions mention the grant of five turns of land for well-diggers in 
Bondalakunta. 15 

Personal expenditure of the king and the royal court was also large. 
That the canon of Yamunaprabhu that the king should spend large sums 
for personal enjoyment and chanty (one to keep himself in full vigour and 
the other to make himself popular and beloved of the people) was put in 
practice by Krsna Raya is borne out by the descriptions of the splendour 
of the Vijayanagara Court by foreigners like Nuniz and Paes. The charity 
and endowments of Krsna Deva Raya became proverbial and every ins- 
cription in his name in any temple invariably makes mention of some items. 
His patronage of architecture and literature is to well known to be detailed 
here at length. 

The treasury was in a very sound condition when Krsna Deva Raya 
succeeded to the throne. There was a sum of 118,66 lakhs cash in the 
treasury, of which 99,66 lakhs belonged to the money set apart by Vidya- 
ranya as the capital “Nidhi” when the capital city was founded and the 
remaining amount of 19 crores was the surplus saved in the time of Krsna 
Deva Raya’s predecessors. Besides these, there were jewels worth 4 crores 
and precious stones worth 6 crores . u> This shows the sound financial con- 
dition of the Vijayanagara empire at that time. Large sums of money 
were kept to meet emergencies like war, famine or pestilence. 

Economic conditions of the empire 
'The economic condition of the people was good. The rich and 
luxurious dress, food and living of the people described by Nuniz and Paes 
and the high standard they maintained are familiar facts to every student 
of Vijayanagara history. Production was carried on and controlled 
by the organisation of guilds. Arts and crafts existed as individual con- 
cerns also. Agriculture and industries flourished on an equal scale. 
Foreign trade was carried on an extensive scale. The Bazars were in a 
good condition. The market of the city of Vijayanagara was almost an 
international market which traders from the East and West visited fre- 
quently to carry on trade. The Italian and Portuguese travellers bear ample 
testimony to the flourishing trade carried on along the west coast of penin- 


15 Ins. Ced. Dists., 132-5. 


1 6 Raya Vacakamu, p. 34. 
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sular India. In matters of exchange there was the system of sale 
and contract. Some kinds of sales were recorded and registered. An ins- 
cription of north Arcot mentions the registration of the right of cultiva- 
tion of temple land. 1 ' The varaba might be taken as the money 
of account in those days. The coins of Vijayanagara were of various de- 
nominations and were of both gold and silver as detailed by Dr. Saletore. 
Different systems of land tenure existed and relics of some of those systems 
have lingered on to the present day in southern India. Interest was a 
recognised source of income. Wages were paid either in kind or by grants 
of land. 

There arc three important features in Krsna Deva Raya’s economic 
policy which arc of great interest. Remission of taxes when rhe taxes be- 
came burdensome was a healthy feature of his financial administration. 
In one of the inscriptions at Bellary wc find that he gave remission of the 
marriage tax throughout the empire. Secondly his frontier policy was of 
great economic interest. Thirdly, his financial administration was marked 
by a proper balance of public income and expenditure. 

Krsna Deva Raya was not merely a great statesman, emperor and 
patron of fine arts but also a great economist in the right sense of the word. 
Brought up in the school of ancient Hindu Varta and placed in the condi- 
tions existing in India after the advent of the Moslems, he adapted himself 
in such a way and shaped his policy in such form as was best conducive to 
the welfare of his people and to the sound condition of his treasury. Hii 
was a policy of well-blended “tydgam (charity) and bbogam (enjoyment), 
standing him and his empire in good stead. 

Y. Vl-NKAi AKAMANA 


17 S//., 387 of 1904. 



Epithets of an Arhat in the Divyavadana 

Traiclbdtukavitardgab samaiostaiidncana dkasapdnitalasamacitto vdsican- 
danakalpo vidydvicidrilandakoso vidydbbijnab pratisamvitprdpto ... 1 his is 

part of a list of ephithcts of one who has just become an arhat ( arban sam - 
vrttab). It occurs at least nine times, four times in the Divyavadana and 
f jvc times in the Avaddnasataka. In Dtvy. it is found twice in the singular 
(180, 282), once in the dual (551)* anc ^ oncc m l h° phiral (97). The above 
form is where it occurs for the first time in the singular. Yet in spite of 
these repetitions the editors have not made up their minds as to what 
readings to adopt, and do not seem to have decided on the meaning. 

It will be necessary to show first how the editors waver about the text. 
The spelling vdsicandanakalpo , as given above ( Divy . 180), is only a con- 
jecture of the editors. The Mss. have vast- and vdli-. In all the other 
instances the editors leave vast- in the text, but in the index they give both 
spellings, showing that they leave the meaning undecided. Speyer is sail 
worse. In Av. Sat. 1 . 96, 7 his Ms. reads vdsi-, but he emended it to vat ; . 
Then in his index he goes back to vdsi , but does not say why, and in l. 104. 

7 he prints vast as a separate word. He ignores the conjecture vdsi. Yet 
when the editors of Divy. suggested vast - one would suppose that t hex 
thought it to give a better meaning, and that when .Speyer rejected it he 
had a reason for going back to the Ms. reading. 

The index of Divy. gives andakosa as ‘cocoon of ignorance’ with a 
tjtiery. One meaning of andakosa, however, is ‘egg-shell* (instances m 
Pali), and the whole word is vidya-vidaritandahoso , ‘with knowledge-broken 
egg-shell,’ which might mean ‘whose egg-shell is broken bv knowledge.' 
But tl tere is nothing to show that andakosa means ignorance, except that this 
meaning seems to fir. However, in Divy. 551, 19 the reading is avulya-. 
This would be a possibility in all the other passages, hut then rhev should be 
printed vidya-, or there should be some explanation of the solitary avidya- 
in 551, 19. It seems clear that the editors were nor decided about either 
1 he reading or the meaning. 

Vidydbbijnab. 1 lere too they arc not decided. In Divy. 97, 26 they 
read vijiiab (pint.) with vidya joined to the previous word. But a word 
mcielv meaning knowing or intelligent is not a significant epithet in a list 
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of an arhat’s qualities. Still, the face that it is given once in the text shows 
how far the editors were from making up their minds. Two possible 
readings remain, one which makes vidydbhtjnab a separate word, and the 
other which combines it with the next, vidydbbijnd-pratisamvit-prdpto. But 
here are two different words. Abbijfiah, occurring m vidyabbijnab, would 
mean ‘thoroughly understanding (the knowledge),’ but in the second case 
we have not an adjective but the noun abhijna , higher knowledge,’ of 
which there are six possessed by an arbat. Here again the reading is left 
undecided. 

It may be said in favour of the editors that whatever readings arc chosen 
some of them yield no intelligible sense. My suggestion is that the words 
have been wrongly divided. In that case it will have to be held that the 
scribes themselves did not always know the meaning. This seems probable, 
as the words are full of figures of speech, and may have been taken from 
some scotra. 

It will at least be a step forward if it can be shown that intelligible 
meanings can be found, and that little more is needed for rhis than a 
different division of words. In vdsl-iandana-ktilpo there is no reason for 
vdil -, unless it can be shown that udst-candana is a particular kind of sandal. 
Candana-kalpa is ‘like, or behaving like, sandal.’ Sandal is well-known as 
a refrigerant, and is mentioned as such in Dwy. 50b, 28, where in a verse 
passage it is said to have the quality of coolness, saityaguno hi candanaraso. 
However, it is not the arbat himself who has cooling qualities. The coolness 
is produced by the state of knowledge, when the arbat becomes trnidhutuka - 
vltardga, free from passion for the three worlds. Il vidyii from the next 
word is joined on we get an intelligible epithet of an arbat, candanakalpa - 
vidyo, ‘whose knowledge acts like sandal. Vast can he disposed of by 
adding it to the previous word, dkdsapdnitalasdmaatta. This, taken by 
itself, means, ‘whose mind is the same towards space and the palm of the 
hand,’ and practically no difference results from adding vast, ior samacitta - 
vdsin is ‘dwelling with an even mind.’ 

This leaves the next word without the initial vidya -, and what remans 
is viddritandakoso, 180.20, or vidaritandakosavulyd (plur.) 97.26. The latter 
combination is only what struck the fancy of the editors, but it may be a 
preservation of the real division. In that case we get for the singular viddri - 
tandakosavidyo, and then the last element of the compound is avidyd. The 
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result is an at least permissible description of an arhat, ‘in whom ignorance 
is a broken egg-shell.’ 

We are thus freed in the next word from the weak epithet vidyabbijnab, 
and abhijnah, which is left, is found only once (and in a corrupt form as 
vijnab). It may be discarded for the much better attested abbijndpratisam- 
vitprdpto. This is in fact the only reading found in Av.Sat . It gives a clear, 
technical description of the arhat ‘who has attained the (six) higher know'- 
ledges and the (four) analytical knowledges.’ 

The highly figurative jiature of some of these terms gives them a 
poetical aspect, but it is unlikely that the passage is intended to be wholly 
metrical, as it occurs in the singular, dual, and plural. Some of it almost fits 
into an arya scheme, and this may be due to dependence on phrases from 
some stotra. It would not be surprising that the scribes should have divided 
suffixes in the wrong places. 

In the first word traidbatuka- looks like a poetical adaptation of traidbd - 
ttiloka. The second, samalostakancana is almost paralleled by samalostd- 
smakdheana of the Gita t VI, i8, and samacitta is paralleled in the Gita by 
samabuddbi t VI, 19 and samadarsin, V, 18. V idaritandakosavidyo is 
another figurative expression, about the division of which the scribes were 
uncertain, and without more knowledge of its source it cannot be treated 
as final. The egg-simile occurs several times in Pali (A. iv, 126 etc.), where 
the hatching of chickens from eggs is made a simile of the disciple winning 
release. Just as the hen thinks, ‘would that my chickens with claw or beak 
may break through the egg-shell,’ so the monk intent on discipline thinks, 
‘would that my mind free from clinging may be released from the asavas.’ 
Here the point of comparison is not the egg-shell but the striving of the 
chickens. The egg-shell simile also occurs in an Udana ( Divy . 203), where 
Buddha decides to live only three months longer, and shakes off his aggre- 
gate of rebirth. ‘So he broke it as the bird (the egg-creature) breaks its shell,’ 
abhinat kosam ivdndasambbavab . Here there is no breaking of the shell of 
ignorance but of the bhavasamskdra , which if it had not been broken would 
hshe kept him in existence for the rest of the kalpa. This Udana occurs in 
the Mabdparinibbdna-sutta (D. ii. 107) and in several other parts of the 
Pali Nikayas, but there the shell is replaced by a coat of mail ( kavaca ). 
Which reading was the original does not concern us, as it is practically 
certain that the form mentioning the egg-shell was that known to the 
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authors of the Avadanas. The Pali commentaries always explain it without 
any reference to the egg-sinule, but it is curious that in the Nettippakarana 
under the category Pannatti (p. 61) the words abbida kavacam are explained 
as aversion of mind, grasping at omniscience and breaking of the egg-shells 
of ignorance, padalana avijjdndakosdnatn. These examples however show 
that andakosa without any qualification has no doctrinal significance, and 
does not in itself refer to ignorance. They thus favour the emendation of 
vidyavidaritandakoso (where andakosa is left undefined) into the form 
suggested above. 

E. J. Thomas 


Date of the earliest Sanskrit Inscription of Campa 

In a note in JGIS., VI, p. 57 f., the date “2nd or 3rd century A.D., 
to which die Vo-canh inscription is assigned by scholars on palaeographic 
grounds, was considered by me to be too early. The record is composed 
in a developed Kavya style and 111 the ornate Sanskrit metre Vasantatilaka. 
As l have elsewhere tried to show, 1 Sanskrit was originally a priestly 
language and was not popular at Indian courts before the Gupta epoch. 
Its origin may be traced in North-west India, whence it gradually came 
down towards die east, its popularity having been due to foreigners. The 
evidence of the Junagadh inscription of Saka Rudradaman (130 A.D.), the 
Ayodhya inscription of Dhanadcva (not much earlier than the ?st century 
A.D.), etc. shows that Sanskrit was sometimes, though very rarely, used in 
inscriptions during the early centuries of the Christian era in the North- 
western quarter of India upto Ayodhya in the east and Avanti in the south; 
but Prakrit was predominantly the court language even in this parr of the 
country till about the beginning of the fourth century A.D. Prakrit was 
the language of the royal records of that period in all other parts of India; 
it was supplanted by Sanskrit in South India only about the middle of the 
fourth century. 2 An ornate metre, the Sardulavikrldita, is found in the 
Junagadh inscription of Saka JiVadaman (279 A.D.); but the language of 

1 /HQ., XV, p. 38 ff. 

2 Sircar, The Successors of the Sdtavahanas, Calcutta, *939* P- *66 & 
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the record is much influenced by Prakrit. 3 4 * 6 That Sanskrit was not popular 
even at the Saka courts is proved by the fact that the inscriptions and coin- 
legends of Rudradaman and his successors arc largely in Prakrit. 1 if the 
Vo-cahh inscription is assigned to the “2nd or 3rd century A.D.,” we fail 
to understand why classical Sanskrit and the ornate metre, which were only 
rarely used in a particular portion of India, became the predominant epigra- 
phic language and style in the Far Eastern countries. The Vo-cahh record 
thus appeared to me to be not earlier than the fourth century A.D. 

In a note in IHQ., XVI, p. 484 ff., Dr. G. C cedes ha* criticised m\ 
views and has drawn our attention to the following facts • — 

(1) the “box-headed” alphabet of the 5th cento \ was diffused to the 
Far Eastern countries with astonishing rapidity; 

(2) Liiders has published a Mathura Brahnii inscription of the time 
of Soclasa, which is in classical Sanskrit and in the ornate metre 
BhujahgavijrmbhTta.*’ This record together with the Jurngadh inscription 
would mark in Indian epigraphy the victory of Sanskrit over Prakrit; 

(3) Sri- Mara at whose order the Vo-cahh inscription was composed" is 
to be identified with Fan-Shc-man of the Chinese annals, who was king of 
Fou-nan in the end of the 2nd or the beginning of the 3rd century A.D., 
and not with K’m Lien (from A.D. 192) as proposed bv M. G. Maspero and 
supported by M. S. Sugimoto. In that case, the Vo-cahh record cannot be 
later than 230 A.D. 

As regards the first argument, it may be pointed out that the “box- 
headed” alphabet cannot be called a 5th century script. Its great popu- 
larity during the 4th century in Central India is proved by such records as 
the Eran pillar inscription of Samudragupta and the Basim copper plate 
grant of Vakaraka Vmdhyasakti II. Central Indian epigraphs of the 3rd 
century are rare; but the fourth century finds prove that the diffusion of the 


3 I.C., VI, p. iioff. Later I have noticed a Mathura Sanskrit record of the 
1 st century A.D. written in the Sardfilavikridita n.ctrc (/;./, II, p. 200, no. 7). 

4 Of. Rapson, Catalogue , p. 72 (T. 

3 Seven Brahmi Inscriptions from Mathura and its Vicinity, 1938’ f- l 94 ^- 

6 The passages however appear to indicate that the record belongs to one of 
the family of Srimara who is therefore earlier than the record. The person respon- 
sible for the Vo-cahh record is called an ornament of the Sri-Marnrajaktiln and a 
delighter of the family of king Sri-Mara, 
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“box-headed” script in the Far East was not so rapid as supposed by 
Dr. Coedes. 

As to the inscription of Saka Sodasa who ruled in 15 A.D., we are 
referred to more than a century earlier than the time of Rudradaman; but 
this record certainly does not prove the popularity of Sanskrit or the victory 
of Sanskrit over Prakrit in Indian epigraphy during the 1st century A.D., 
as other records and coin-legends of Sodasa himself are in Prakrit. 7 It 
only proves that classical Sanskrit and the ornate metre were rarely used in 
some parts of India during the 1st century A.D.; but this was suggested 
by other epigraphs. Of course, if it can be proved that the Hindu civili- 
sation of the Far Eastern countries was due to the priestly class especially 
of the Mathura region, the evidence of Sodasa’ 5 inscription may offer an 
argument, though not a very strong one, in favour of an early date of the 
Vo-canh inscription. In my opinion, however, the popularity in the Far 
Eastern countnres of the ‘box-headed’ alphabet, the ‘Saka’ era and names 
ending in 'varman , and the Asvattbdman tradition in the back ground of the 
cultural history of both Campa and Kambuja speak agamst any such idea. 

With reference to the identification of Sri-Mara with Fan-She-man, 
Dr. Coedes says, “As regards Fan , it is wellknown that it is an equivalent 
of the termination of royal names with varman, interpreted by the Chinese 
as the name of family.” The learned scholar thus believes in the existence of 
a Varman dynasty (i.e. a line of kings with names ending in varman) in 
Campa in the 2nd and 3rd centuries A.D. This, however, is not only a 
conjecture, but appears to go against evidence. The popularity of names 
ending in varman was rather late in India, where there was no important 
royal dynasty of Varmans as late as the early centuries of the Christian era. 
There is no noteworthy epic hero whose name ends in varman, and such 
names are rarely found in the older sections of the epics and the Puranas. 
Epigraphs of the early centuries of the Christian era do not speak of any im- 
portant Varman dynasty, with the exception of a viceregal line represented 
by Indravarman, Aspavarman and Sasa.* Names with varman are found 
popular in India from the 4th century A.D. It is interesting tx> note that the 
Smrti injunction regarding distinctive names for the differrent Varnas has 

7 Cf. Smith, Catalogue , p. 195 ff. 

8 Raychaudhuri, Political History of Ancient India, 1938, jj>. 370. Note how- 
ever that the last name is not Sasavarman. 
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its germ in the Manusamhita (not earlier than the 3rd or 4th century), which 
has been expanded by the later Nibandhakaras.” The popularity of Varman 
names in Far Eastern countries could have been borrowed from India, pro- 
bably from South India, after the 3rd century A.D. 10 

In these circumstances we are not convinced that the date of the 
Vo-canh inscription is earlier 'than the 4th century A.D. With reference to 
the palaeographical difficulty, it may be pointed out that even in India the 
Mathura inscription of Candragupta II dated in 380 A.D. is written in the 
Kusana script of the and century A.D, 11 

Dines Chandra Sircar 

The Vatsagultna Copper-plate Grant of King Vindhyasakti II 

In my note 1 on the Vatsagulma grant of the Vakataka king Vindhya- 
sakti, son of Sarvasena and grandson of Pravarascna, I referred to a paper on 
the same grant read by Mr. Y. K. Deshpande before the Third Session of 
the Indian History Congress, Calcutta, 1939- That paper by Messrs. Y. K. 
Deshpande and D. B. Mahajan has now been published in the Proceedings 
of the Session, p. 449 ff., with plates. The text and translation of the re- 
cord as pubhshed by the authors do not appear to be convincing in all places. 
I am therefore inclined to publish my own reading and translation, though 
the plates published in the Proceedings are not quite satisfactory for the 
purpose. 

In this connection, readers may be referred to my previous paper on the 
subject, wherein I have tried to prove: 

(1) that Pravarasena, grandfather of the king who issued the Vatsa- 
gulma grant, should be identified with Pravarasena I (son of 
Vindhyasakti I, founder of the Vakataka dynast}'); 

9 lHQ. t XV, p. 636; of. cit., p. 228. It must be noted that 
Brahmanic names ending in sarm-an arc also not found in early inscriptions and in the 
older sections of the epics. Stray Brahmana names with sarman and Ksatriya names 
with varman in early Indian literature again would not prove either the popularity of 
such names or the existence of Varman dynasties. 

10 For come early Varman kings of South India, see Sircar, op. cit., p. 390 ff. 

u EX. XXI, p. iff. 

1 IHQ., XVI, p. 182 ff. 
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(2) that Vindhyasakti II who issued the charter was the great-grand- 

son of Vindhyasakti I; ^nd 

(3) that Sarvasena and Vindhyasakti II either ruled side by side with 

the kings of the main line represented by Rudrasena I or they 
both ruled over the Vakataka kingdom between Pravarasena I 
and Rudrasena I. 

With reference to the third point, it was remarked, 2 “Of course the Puranic 
tradition regarding the four sons of Pravlra ( = Pravarasena I) may indicate 
a division of the kingdom after Pravarasena I. But the tradition 
has not yet been corroborated. . .Gautamlputra however does not appear 
to have ruled, it is therefore tempting to suggest that Sarvavarman 
and Vindhyasakti II ruled the Vakataka kingdom after Pravara- 
sena I and before Rudrasena I.” Further consideration however suggests 
that the Puranic tradition may have some basis of truth. It is interesting 
to note in this connection that some of the provinces of the Vakataka king- 
dom were designated by the term rdjya* This fact may indicate that the 
kingdom was previously divided into several rdjyas. It may also be noted 
that in the Riddhapur grant, 1 line 10, Prabhavatlgupta has been called 

which may be translated “mother 
of Damodarascna and Pravarasena (who are) illustrious (and are) 
Maharajas belonging to (the family of) the Vakatakas.” The non- 
mention of Prabhavatl’s other son, Yuvaraja Divakarasena,’ 1 who might 
have died before the date of the Riddhapur grant, appears to suggest that 
both Damodarascna and Pravarasena II were living at this time and were 
ruling in different parts of the Vakataka country as Maharajas. In other 
words, the passage cjuoted from the Riddhapur grant may indicate that the 
kingdom of Rudrasena II had been divided between his two sons. If this 
suggestion be accepted, the Puranic statement*’ that the four sons of Pravlra 
( — Pravarasena I) became kings may not be altogether baseless. 


2 Loc. cit., p. 186. 

3 Bhojakata-rujya in the Chamnak grant, line 18, Cli, JU, p. 237; Auninih 
rajya in the Dudia grant, line 13, El , HI. p. 261. I am indebted for the .suggestion 
to Prof. H. C. Raychaudhuri. 

4 JPASB N.S., XX, p. 58. 5 Cf. the Poona grant, Li. XV, p. 41. 

6 g?tT« TOpPTT: I snjgTTO | 
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As regards my remarks 7 * about the draft of the genealogical portion of 
the Vakataka grants,* 1 now find that it resembles the draft of the Gupta 
records. 9 Cf. 

Gupta:— vfaZmftfaw-- sflTOSHSTO— 

sfa-ig ga:— ^ sfarergtr: to to... 

Vakataka :— ( =4tTO )— 3TOT — 

The similarity of the position of Samudragupta to that of Rudrasena I in 
the drafts is noticeable. 


TEXT 10 

1ST PLATE 

[w*] 11 * * * * * * fro* 1 * 

H *] f- 

5 fcHT^ 13 -^flTOT *flTO 

* >*s4lffrc[T*]TO JPRI V*Rf[T]TITOr 

•l ^wnwrRT[n] fe- l5 fip^wiWNRra[ l 6 am- 17 j?[nt] 

2ND PLATE I 1M SIDE 
2** 

* griT wi^rftr-TO Sro-fim^-^isw 19 mfiirTOT [»*] 

* sngqjt wj-TO-wfaoft [>]fer- 

7 IHQ., XVI, p. 185. 8 CI 1 ., Ill, p. 2 45. 9 Ibid., p. 53 

10 From the photo-prints published in the Proceedings of the Indian History 

Congress, Calcutta, 1 939. 

11 In the left margin in the level of line 1. 

12 In the left margin in the level of line 3. 

13 Other Vakataka records read 14 Better read 

15 Read 16 From here the rest of the record is in Prakrit. 

17 3 has been engraved on the aksara ^7 which was originally engraved. 

18 In the left margin a little above the level of line 8. 

19 Read frjtgqi ■ cf. grr flK W lftfS iaaf: of other Vakataka records, ffr looks 

like on the plate. 
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t xnfer 9 1 HTwrmfe tjfmriit wftpnfexi-HX- 

x • sir?* 1 9 a »n5PTrw *r*i>^fw a 3 [fejpstfa xsifrost- 

2 ND PLATE: 2 ND SIDE 

x 1 xtnfefe 1 1 HTfejTwnnfefa 1 

xx #fa[xi]xmfefa i a4 ^g*rfe 1 ^tfaxHpffefa 1 sfojp^fa 1 
IX #*ffe-Hnfefa 1 fxfentfn 1 fa$- 

iv %fo HrasxrwnntiitfH s^ftra-xprlnfe %?%- 

x* ft? 1 <Tlf 5 xtf? Hra^Tnm-Hnfefe fs*tfe xtfaxrxrnfefa 

3RD PLATE: 1ST SIDE 

3 “ 

Hif^TJstfxr 1 #fnx;-HntHfe 1 fnxJ^fn 1 xtfeE-nnfflfa 

sfenifefefe tramj srrvpjiTO Hint fn[n<m x *tfex:-xpTtxt[r ]h 

txfritffi 1 Hint 1 HH«xifxH-*sra^t 

ftw xnt 1 [i+fosx-xrengnxt 3# Hr^%^-TmH-Hs?rn[r]- , Tfx?rt' f%n- 
tw[i*] <nt«r xrcs-xifMtfe-E 1 H- 5 w[ 3 h]<!X!HnHx; 1 


XX 

I'j 

X* 

x« 

x° 

v ti[w]- 


3RD PLATE : 2ND SIDE 

xx wm c 7^r 1 3r-gc^^-TirfRrr a 8 1 ^-<rrx»TT-nferfef? 
xx xr-xix-fefexi 1 H-xwtsrraxi 1 xT-H^r^H 1 ^gjr-ntsra-w- 
xx fn? 1 st-x*? 1 ?t-x? 1 n-fafa 1 ntxftfn 1 xrwrr^.i 
xv n-JTH-H^rx^rr 1 [1*] xrat nnft-fe- 

xvl fen 1 xrrxrijj xr^wntr xfeir xtot xx^n^nn xfxfXH 


20 f??f looks like % on the p'atc. 21 f^ looks like on the plate. 

22 These half-stops are sometimes superfluous. They look more or less like 
crescents generally put just below the level of the line. 

£3 Locative terminations appear to have been used in these cases for dative. 

24 Traces of an erased f sign arc noticed above sg\ 

25 In the left margin in the level of line 

26 Possibly was intended. 


I.H.Q., MARCH, 194 


*5 
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4TH PLATE 

4 27 

^ [ 1 *] 5ftf 28 [^T]^T VT ^5T [wjsp^fii] (?) 

^ f^T Mclff I l 3TT^%ff I qf^rPr^ H 

font ^TT^rfTT [•*] }°[+#] * ^cTTW TO* 

** f^rcr *[■*] fl-gsrcrcrfor 39 [■#] sftferrfatf %j=rrqrf%5Tr 

sr(J^I 30 ffif II %f^5 II | A four-pctallcd lotus symbol ||| 

TRANSLATION 

Seen. 31 

Success. 

Lines 1-5. From vatsagulma , 32 by order of the illustrious vindhyasakti; the 
Dharma-mabaraja :i:i belonging to (the family of) the Vak.it akas; son of the 
Dharma-mahdrdja, the illustrious sarvasena; grandson of the Dharmamaharaja , 
the illustrious pravarasena, son of Hariti, belonging to the Visnuvrddha 
gotra, the Emperor, performer of the Agnistoma , Aptoryydma. Vdjapeya, 
Jyotistoma, Brhaspattsava, Sadyaskra and four Asvamedhas ; 

Lines 5-7. (the officers) belonging to IV 4 and employed in the offices (of all 
superintendents), the soldiers at our command, the spies*' and nobles under 


27 In the left margin a little below the level of line 28. 

28 Possibly qrr or was intended. 

29 The reading is not beyond doubt; but the expression seems to be the same 

as Sanskrit • cf. C/L, ill, p. 100, note 3. 

30 Read ifago as in line 12. 

31 See Sircar, Successors qf the Satavahanas, Calcutta University, 1939, 
pp. 188-89. 

32 Basim in the Akola district, Berar. The Vatsagulmakas (people of 

Varsagulma) are mentioned in Vatsyayanas’s Kdmasiitra, V, 6, 35 and also iff some 
other works. For Vakataka Oevascna's grant issued from Vatsagulma, see NIA., 
1939, P- ibid, 1940. 

33 See Sircar, op. cit., p. 171, note 1. 

34 I s a Pali word meaning “belonging to.” 

35 See Sircar, op. cit., p. 192. 
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orders (?), (assembled) in (the localities called) Akasapadra in the vicinity of 
Bhakalakkhoppaka’ 0 (and) on the northern road of Nandikata, 37 should be 
informed : — 

Lines j-18. the half share (of Akasapadra),'”’ (alotted to persons belonging to) the 
Athdlvanika-carana in this village, is granted at the Dbarmasthana as a grant 
not previously made, to last as long as the moon and sun endure, for our own 
victory and gain, for the increase of our longevity and strength, for good 
wishes and blessings, for the sake of our welfare in this world and the next, 
(in the following order) : — 

To Situ-arya of the bniilandayana gotra, Rudrarya of the Kapinjala gotra, 
Bhartrdcvarya of the Sravisthayana gotra, Desu-arya of the Kausika gotra, 
Visnvarya of the Kausika gotra, Vidhyarya of the Kausika gotra, Pitrarya of the 
Paippaladi gotra. Candrary a of the Bhalandayana gotra, Jyestharya of the 
Kausika gotra, by two patas 39 (each); to Buddharya of the Bhalandayana gotra, 
Bhadrilarya of the Kausika gotra, Sivarya of the Kausika gotra, Harinn-arya 
(Hiranyarya?) of the Kausika gotra — to these Brahmanas three — 3 — shares; to 
Revatyarya of the Kausika gotra the fourth (of a) share. 

Lines 19-20. We grant for this (land) exemptions which are in accordance with 
customs 40 followed (in granting) villages to (Brahmanas) versed in the four Vedas, 
(and) which have been approved of by former kings. 

Lines 20-24. They are — no interference by the district police (?); 41 no digging out 
of salt and (other) moist substances; no benevolence 42 in (the shape of) gold or 
corn to be paid (to the royal treasury); no flower and milk to be taken (by the 
royal officers); 43 no cows and bullocks in succession; 44 no (obligation regarding) 
the completion (of duty) in turn; no (obligation regarding the supply of) hide 
and charcoal; no entry for soldiers; no (obligation regarding supply of) cots, 


36 The expression seem to indicate more than one locality. 

37 Identified with Winded in the Nizam’s dominions. 

38 Cf. CIL, III, p. 13 1, text line 8. 

39 Possibly the same as pati or pataka of many inscriptions. 

40 Cf. flsfcq -nqfor ; Sircar, op. cit., pp. 200, 210, 293. 

41 Ibid., p. 186. 

42 For pranaya, see Kautilya’s Artbasastra, V, 2. 

43 Sircar, op. cit., pp. 192-93. 44 Ibid., pp. 186-87. 
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cobking pots and fuel (?); 45 no rent to be paid (to the king); no (obligation 
regarding) carrying (loads free of charge); with (the right of cnjpying) hidden 
treasures and deposits, together with fields covered with kttsa grass (?) (and) 
with big fields having elevated shades; (the grant) is exempted with all kinds of 
exemptions. 

Lines 24-28. Therefore, having accepted the words of the above charter as authori- 
tative, you should observe them and prompt (others) to observe; you should 
exempt (the grant) and prompt (others) to exempt (it); whoever would cause 
disturbance (to the donees) (or) praise (that as) duty, him we shall restrain by 
punishment, if informed by these Brahmanas mentioned above. 

Lines 28-30. The (regnal) year 37, the first fortnight of winter, the (fifth) day 5. 
Order from (the king’s) own mouth (?). This charter is written by the 
Senapati 411 Visnu. 

Let there be success. 


Dinfs Chandra .Sircar 


45 Ibid., p. 187. 

46 Literally “head of army”, “commander”, “general”; but the senapatis of 
the Vakataka kings were generally Provincial Governors or High Commissioners. 
Senapati Namidasa e.g., was probably Governor of the Arammi-rajya under 
Pravarasena II (Cf. Dudia grant, lines 13, 28-29), while Senapati Citravarman may 
have been the king’s High Commissioner for the Bhojakatarajya under the feudatory 
Satrughnaraja or Kondaraja. 
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No record issued by the first three Kalacuri rulers of Tripuri has come 
to light so far, therefore the history of their reign is constructed mainly with 
the help of the records left by the later kings of the dynasty. References 
to Kokkala I’s achievements are made only by three inscriptions of the 
family. The first, namely the Bilhari Stone inscription of the Saiva ascetics 
of the Mattamayura sect states: “Having conquered the whole earth he 
(Kokkala I) set up two unprecedented columns of his fame in the quarter 
of the pitcher-born (Agastya, = South) that well known Krsnaraja and in 
the quarter of Kuvera (North) Bhojadcva, a store of fortune.” 1 The second 
i.e. the Benares Copper plates of the Cedi Karnadeva, lays down “The hand 
of Kokkala (l) granted freedom from fear to Bhoja, Vallabharaja, the illus- 
trious Harsa, the lord of Citrakuta and king Sarikaragana.” 2 Both these 
inscriptions were edited by Prof. Kielhorn who identified Krsnaraja or 
Vallabharaja with the Rastrakuta Krsna 11 (Akalavarsa c. 878 to 912 A.D.), 
Bhoja with the Pratihara Bhoja 1 , the Citrakuta Bhupala Harsa with the 
Candella Harsa (c. 915-940 A.D.) and Sankaragana with his own son of that 
name. 

Late Mr. R. D. Banerji while writing on the Kalacuris of Tripuri 
accepted 3 all identifications except the second, viz., that of Bhoja with Mihira 
Bhoja. His objection was that a prince who was a contemporary of Candella 
Harsa consequently a contemporary of the Pratihara Bhoja II and MahTpala, 
necessarily cannot defeat or assist their grand-father, Mihira Bhoja. There- 
fore he should be identified with the Pratihara Bhoja II. This view is also 
supported by Dr. H. C. Ray 4 and Dr. R. S. Tripath i/’ They think that 
Kokkala I who was a petty upstart possibly could not have measured his 
sword against a mighty emperor like Mihira Bhoja ( c . 836 to 885 A.D.). 

After a critical study of the above mentioned two inscriptions in the 
light of the lately published Amoda plates of the Haihaya king Prthvideva I, 

1 fac^rr iKjsrf ^ w i 

sraircrr. ii v - x 7 - El > vo1 - h p- 2 5 6 - 

’TTftr? II v - 7i Ibid., vol. II, p. 306. 

3 MASl., No. 23, p. 4. 4 DHNI., vol. II, p. 754. 

5 History of Kanau\a, p. 251. 

/§ 
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wherein it is narrated that “That king (Kokkala I) erected the pillar of victory 
after having wrested the treasures, horses and elephants of the Karnnata, 
Vanga, Gurjjara, Kohkana, Sakambhan kings and also of those born of the 
Turuska and Raghu families.” 0 Dr. D. C. Ganguli 7 has recently published 
an article on the ‘Early Cedis,’ in which by a scientific calculation based on 
the genealogies supplied by the Rastrakuta records 8 he has proved that 
Kokkala 1 might have ascended the thrane before about 840 A.D. and was 
a mighty king whose campaign covered a vast area. According to him it is 
most unlikely that Kokkala I who was born some time before 816 A.D. was 
a contemporary of Bhoja II who flourished between A.D. 909 and 914. Thus 
he has established that it was the Pratihara Bhoja l whom Kokkala l granted 
freedom from fear and the illustrious Harsa was a Guhila prince not the 
Candella Harsa who is said to have raised his Pratihara overlord to the 
throne of Kanauj. 

But Dr. Ganguli has failed to notice one more decisive evidence in sup- 
port of the theory formerly established by Prof. Kielhorn. It is furnished 
by the drama ( nattka ) V iddbasdlibbanjika* by Rajasekhara, the poet laureate 
in the Pratihara court. The plot can be summarized as follows : — King 
Candravarma of Lata having no male issue sends his daughter Mrgankavati 
in disguise of a son named Mrgahkavarma to the queen consort of Vidya- 
dhara Malla. The prime minister of the Vidyadhara king discovers the 
secret and allows love to grow between them. Afterwards they are married 
and Vidyadhara Malla becomes king. 

This ndtika was written to amuse Yuvarajadeva seated 111 the assembly 
because the author says in his prologue ‘1 do not know today the orders of 
the assembly of Yuvarajadeva.’ Next he says Therefore I suppose that the 
assembly of Sr! Yuvarajadeva sanctions the representation of that (drama i.c. 
Viddhasdlibhahjika .)' ’ ln Formerly this Yuvarajadeva was identified with 
the Pratihara MahTpala because Rajasekhara has mentioned his father as his 

tt§tt n v. 5, fa., voi. xix, P . 78. 

7 1 HQ., vol. XIII, pp. 482-87. 

8 El., vol. IV, p. 256 and Ibid., vol. VII, p. 44. 

9 First edited by Vidyasagar next by Atreya & Godbolc from Poona. 

>° "5T 3TJ% IptTSl 1 “ 

I” Viddhasalibhanjika t pp. 5, 8. 
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patron, but reference to the head of the Karaculi 11 (Kalacuri) whom it calls 
a monarch, militates against it. It also proves that Yuvarajadeva was the 
Kalacuri Yuvarajadeva I, in whose court the drama was staged to celebrate 
his victory over a confederacy of southern kings led by some Vallabha. 12 
The reference to ‘Karpuravarsa, 1 * 1 which is nothing but a derivation from 
‘Keyuravarsa,’ 1 1 an epithet of king Yuvarajadeva I, clearly proves that the 
Yuvarajadeva referred to was the Kalacuri prince, the second son of 
Mugdhatunga who came to power after his elder brother Balaharsa. 

In face of these evidences the question arises how Rajasekhara went to 
the Kalacuri court? But when a side glance is thrown 011 Bilhana who 
migrated from Kashmir and reached the Calukya court then, it appears 
most likely that occasionally Rajasekhara might have visited the Kalacuri 
court. Now if Bhoja is identified with Bhoja II then Yuvarajadeva I who 
was the 4th in lineal descent from Kokkala I, certainly cannot be a contem- 
porary of cither Mahendrapala or Mahlpala. Consequently Rajasekhara 
could not have visited the court of any Kalacuri Yuvarajadeva. On the other 
hand if the ‘Srlnidhih* — which cannot be an adjective of Bhoja 11 whose 
teign was most uneventful — ‘Bhojadevah’ is taken to be the Mihira Bhoja 
then the solution of the above discrepancies can be illustrated by the follow- 
ing genealogical tables: — 


Pratihara 

Kalacuri 

Bhoja I 

1 

Kokkala 1 

1 

1 

Mahendrapala 

| 

1 

Mugdhatunga 

I 

Bhoja 11 

Balaharsa 

1 

i 

Mahipala 

1 

Yuvaiajadcva 3 


The history of the period, during which Bhoja l ruled, also brings to 
light that the Rastrakuta Krsna II displayed great courage and heroism 
against the roaring Gurjaras in a sanguinary war."’ The Bagumra plates 

" ’TrPfaPr” i ^ i 

Ibid., pp. 129-30. 

•* fan?: I ,U - P ‘3‘- 

13 H fkufkz firm: i - p • 

14 El., vol. 1 , p. 257. 

15 One collateral . succession is common to both. 


G l A., vol.Xlll p 60. 
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Date of the Kalacuri Kokkala 1 


inform us that Dhurva II alone “easily put to flight the very strong army of 
the Gurjaras that was eager (for the fray) and reinforced by his kinsman.” 17 
According to Dr. ’Iripathi 18 in all likelihood Dhurva II was assisted by his 
Manyakheta kinsman and overlord. In the above circumstances it is quite 
possible that Kokkala I, who was a near relation, either might have helped 
the Rastrakutas in their Aryavarta campaign or mediated between the two 
contestants and thus delivered Bhoja I from fear. 

To these may be added Dr. Mazumdar’s identification 10 of ‘Sankara- 
gana raja’ with the Kalacuri prince of the same name whose existence is 
proved by the Kalha grant. 20 According to Kcilhorn ‘the founder of this 
new branch of the Kalacuris... cannot be placed later than the beginning of 
the 9th century A.D.’ In my opinion that is the latest possible date of the 
commencement of the Kalha family. In all likelihood it began much earlier 
because the known date of the 13th king Sodhadcva is 1031 A.D. As 
Sankaragana was the 3rd in lineal descent so his accession cannot be placed 
later than c. 840 A.D. 

The only controversial point left now is the ‘Sri Harsa, Citrakuta- 
bhupala’, whom we can easily identify with the Guhiia Harsa, who was not 
only a contemporary of Mihira Bhoja but won a few battles for him. This 
view is further supported by the silence of the Amoda plates about the 
Candellas. On the contrary Citrakuta is often used as a synonym for the 
modern Chittor in literature and epigraphic records. 21 Therefore the term 
‘Sri Harsa Citrakutabhiipala’ cither taken as a whole or separately should 
not disprove the above identification. 

Thus it is quite evident that Kokkala I who was a contemporary of the 
Rastrakuta Krsna II (878-912 A.D.) and the Pratihara Bhoja I (836-885), 
ruled between c. 840 and 885 A.D. 

Khushal Chandra Vatsalya Jain 


17 Ibid., vol.XII, pp. 184-9. History of Kanauja, p. 243. 

19 JL., p. 53 fn. i, p. 8, fn. 2. 20 El., vol. VII, pp. 85-93. 

Vivtdba Tirtha Kalya p. 89, Prabandba Kosa p. 24 ff. 
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The Sutrasamuccaya 1 


This work, still remains a book of doubtful authorship, some attributing 
to Santideva (7th century A.D.), the author of the noted works, Siksasamttc- 
caya and Bodhicaryavatara , others to Nagarjuna, the famous exponent of 
the Madhyamika school of philosophy. Its Sanskrit original is lost but it is 
preserved in the Tibetan translation, 2 in 26 sections, covering about 79 folios. 
It opens with the usual salutation to the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, and 
the invocation that the appearance of the Buddha in this world is an extremely 
rare event. Each and every statement that the author has made in this text 
has been corroborated by appropriate quotations from other works. The 
titles of works from which quotations appear in the text are as follows : — 


Tibetan titles 

Sanskrit titles 




1 (2)* 


1 

NT 





1 


SlFfawSSag 1 

q^arq-qac:-q' 5 ;-Sig' J 



tfgsm 1 

Cs 

Wt 

^ 1 (?) 


* Queries (?) indicate that the Sanskrit titles are restored by me. 

1 The Tibetan title is | 

2 Tan jar, MDO., vol. a, folios 1656-244,1 of the Snarthang edition. 

I.H.Q., MARCH, 1941 16 
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Sutrasamuccaya 


Tibetan titles 

Sanskrit titles 


<T4TO!I$Hi?r \ 

^•qVC^wqS/SJsT I 

««f'w i (?) 

^qiY^-q§^-q<Y£!«C | 

’-fSWTPfRQ^ 1 

gS-gq-crg-aqg^'^-q j 

NO NO 


s-q^-^^r'q^-aj'y^- ^r 


ui'-^rqw§*r£r|3q’q , lr 

V^Rag^^fa^f^Tiffirc- 


i 

qqy^'qwqq'c^'q^^gq' 

>o X? 


0'^K i 


^qq^-q’^-g^-^’ajq | 

sTR'k^rat'!^ 1 

^•cf£-qc’q3/*|*( | 

?aqf?r^f i 

1 

V 

q.HRqqfcm t 

cqq-SprsiEnrqS’sj'f | 

fqcrrgsrcmmga i 

NO 

wrqtfaqst i 

^qq^rq^V^yq^rq^y 


qq-qs" I 


cjq^-q-qp^rqS-qsf | 

i 

ifsrqyyyw’gySsr^q | 

ND 

qnswr?qf<rqft£ES5T i 

^qaj^rq^Tf^-sr«=rj-|^-^-Sf^ j 

wR<«*)q<i^ i 

a^q^-q-g^-q&-^Cyy |^’5y \ 
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Tibetan titles 

Sanskrit titles 

^q^-q-a^-^qarj’srqv 



SHtfljSjpflf^n f^RP’ 


srw^s^Wtp 1 

C^-q^C-q-g^-q^-^|q|'qa;- 


STfV^'l 


^•^q-J-q-sToi-yj^-q | 

N 2 

SSimfarTT 1 

gc-^q'^W^q^w'j'q^- 


!jj'awT-tffrx>q -Tj-q-Xqy 

N? 


1 

^tfa^TTORWfasU'TRfa^l i(?) 


1 

qqy^gcqivqqyyjyqyqif f 

VJ >0 ° 

1 (?) 

qy^’q^-joi'Cr^x-q^-^-qS-sT^ | 


^W0<qy*r<?j*rqa , s?*f j 

awf^f^^rcp 1 


^TWfTTE^T^ 1 

^qq]^-q-|-q^-qs^*r 


q^-q^^-q | 


q^-q-cf(5;-dj(j j 

wwfw 1 (?) 

uy=!||*rnrq=r|*W a^SKT 


q<V^' | 

(?) 

r^-f cwiqa, \ 
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Tibetan title* 

Sanskrit titles 

ajsjpo;-|c:-cf^-^ [ 

i 

O i qni]^-q-^-^C-cr(5;-S|*f f 

3n4f?fai>l35r i 


3tT*h'5a>TCfcm i 

^R|^-qwq’$|nrct^-sf< | 

V5 




qs*5i«r | 

1 

aiSFj*rq' ’afi»rq*r ’q*r -q^-sj^i 

SJTCSrSWftSW^ 1 

^•^I-q^qj9j-qQ -Sjsf | 

i 

f crly^S/sff | 

n^rswr*?? i 


i 


i (?) 


( lit. ) 

35|^I’q-^C*5jS-|(5;-qtf | 

diqfaSHt^jT i 

^|q|^-oj«|-^Jjj-q5'o?!3 | 

^TTClft^m 1 

fqC’^-^^Srq(VSf< | 

i 

<V^rcr«iyq&-a^ | 


(^qerj^-q-sri^-J^qc-gqj- 


N3 

^iq-q^^-q^-^" j 


3^’^q|-q^-Q l j^-ara-^'' j 



a^qjsrq- ^qarg-s|c-q%- 


«T&fl*rarfefstt*q?r i 
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Tibetan titles 

Sanskrit titles 


1 (?) 

§-jrsjp^q 3 C*q ivap | 

\5 


^•q’p^qq'^WJ*?' 

ST 


qa - *^ j 


^•q\ 5 ’q^p^-q^-qq/q~< | 

*sreg^*Rrcisr 1 

(S^'S’^'^’^'q^q 1 


V) 

1 (?) 


cwi*ra#rgjf 1 (?) 

q^arq^ | 

JTTCfailW 1 (?) 

gC\§q^W^q<^yq 3C -cf| 

5ftf>ra^jreros 1 (?) 

gC-^q-^^^qq-^-q- ^ 0 ' 


^•cfqq' I 

1 (?) 

C^qqi^-q^C^-^-qq-sf^-sjif | ( 
«fi-qS- ^q^-|^q-q-(^|^]-qq- 




Though this work appears to be a prototype of the Siksasamuccaya, it 
seems to be a composition of Nagarjuna. In the Tibetan translation* 1 its 
authorship is ascribed to Nagarjuna, and the title given is Sutrasamuccaya - 
mahayanaratnaparikatha. 1 Judging from its contents, we mean its highly 


3 P. Cordicr, Catalogue, pt. II, p. 323; MDO., XXX, 29. 

4 sj^y^priwq^'q [ j 


gnrpj | 
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Sutrasamuccaya 


philosophical discussions and occasional references to the doctrine of Siinyata, 
the presumption goes in favour of the authorship of Nagarjuna . 5 Our 
strongest ground for upholding this view is that in the Bodhicaryavatara 1 ' 
Santideva in recommending die detailed study of the Sutrasamuccaya says: — 

|| 

3Tpbn*rTspra5’ fjj[cfaf 4 II 

| Siksasamuccaya should be consulted again and again, wherein are detailed 
the rules of conduct. Sutrasamuccaya is a concise statement of the same but 
the second work of this name by Arya Nagarjuna should be studied with 
great care|. 

Prajnakaramati, the commentator of the Bodhicaryavatara. explains that 
the word dvitiya mentioned in the verse cited above refers, to two texts, the 
Siksasamuccaya and the Sutrasamuccaya of Nagarjuna. In other words, he 
ascribes the authorship of both the texts to Nagarjuna. There is no evidence 
to show that Nagarjuna was the author of Siksasamuccaya. Prof. Louis de 
la Vallee Poussin says that the word dvitiya refers to Sutrasamuccaya. Tara- 
natha ascribes the three works Siksasamuccaya, Sutrasamuccaya and Bod hi- 
carydvatdra to Santideva . 7 The biography of Santideva which Mm. Prof. 
Haraprasad Sastri found in a Nepalese manuscript corroborates the state- 
ment of Taranatha. It also speaks of the three works of Santideva* but in 
the History of Buddhism by Bu-ston translated from Tibetan into English'' 
by Dr. E. Obermiller we find that Sutrasamuccaya is included in the list of 
both the teachers, Nagarjuna as well as Santideva. Bu-stqn mentions that 
Sutrasamuccaya of Santideva is very abridged. 

Erom these evidences, it is clear that there were two texts of Sutra- 
samuccaya — one by Santideva and the other by Nagarjuna, and that Santideva 
regarded the work of Nagarjuna as of great importance and recommended its 
nore careful study than that of his own. 

Anukui.chandra Banerjee 

5 Cf. Tib. text, sections 25 ff. 6 Bodhicaryavatara, V, 105k 

7 Schicfner, Geschichte des Buddhtsmus, pp. 162 ff.; cf. also C. Bendall, 
Siksasamuccaya 3 Introcl., pp. iv, ff. 

8 Ind. Ant., 1913, pp. 49-52. 


9 Pt. II, pp. 125, 163. 



The Fourth Session of the Indian History Congress, Lahore, 1940 


The fourth Session of the Congress was held at the historic city of 
Lahore on the 16th, 17th and 1 8th December, 1940. A large number of 
delegates representing almost all Indian Universities and several learned 
bodies, as well as the Archaeological Departments of the Government of 
India and the Indian States, attended the Session. Most of the delegates 
were accommodated in the University premises up till the morning of the 
nSth December; but those who had to stay on for the proposed excursion had 
to make their own arrangements. 

On Monday, the 16th December, at 10-30 A.M., the Session of the 
Indian History Congress was opened by the Hon’ble Mr. Manohar Lai. 
Dewan Bahadur Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar of Madras was elected the 
General President of the Session. After the learned address delivered by the 
President, the proceedings of the Calcutta Session were formally presented 
to the Congress by Prof. H. C. Raychaudhuri of the Calcutta University. 
The sectional meetings then commenced with the undermentioned scholars 
in the chair: 

Section I (Archaeology) — Mr. Ghulam Yazdani, Director of Archaeo- 
logy, Hyderabad State. 

Section II (Early India) — Dr. R. K. Mukcrji, Professor of History, 
Lucknow LJniversity. 

Section III (Medieval India) — Khan Bahadur Maulvi Zafar Hasan, 
Superintendent, Archaeological Survey of India, Northern 
Circle, Agra. 

Section IV (Mughal India) — Prof. M. Habib, Aligarh University. 

Section V (Modern India) — Dr. S. N. Sen, Keeper of Records, Gov- 
ernment of India, New Delhi. 

Section VI (Sikh History) — Sir Jogindar Singh. 

The addresses delivered by the sectional presidents were all learned and 
interesting. Mr. Yazdani ’s address was divided into two parts, the first 
part making a vigorous defence of the Archaeological Department of the 
India Government against the criticisms of Sir Leonard Woolley, and the 
second describing the achievements of the Archaeological Department of 
His Exalted Highness the Nizam of Elydcrabad. The delegates present 
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appreciated the learned addresses, but they were disappointed in not having 
a general review of the year’s contributions to their respective spheres. 

About eighty papers were contributed to the different sections of the 
Congress, but a large number of them had to be taken as read, as the 
writers did not attend the Session. The local Reception Committee prepared 
and printed a list of the papers, received before the beginning of December, 
for the use of the delegates. This was however against Resolution No. 6 
passed by the Calcutta Session of the Congress (vide Proceedings of the 
Third Session , 1939, p. xxiv) and was considered inconvenient by those 
who wanted to take part in the discussions. From a mere list of the titles of 
papers one could hardly know whether any paper contained any original 
contribution, or whether one’s own views were going to be criticised. This 
inconvenience was specially felt when the different sections held their 
meetings at the same time and at places apart. To avoid such difficulties, 
the sectional meetings could be held one after another or at least in conti- 
guous rooms and the summaries of at least the more important papers 
should have been published for the use of the delegates. 

In Section I (Archaeology), inter* sting papers were read by Messers. J. 
N. Banerjee, P. Acharya and Jagannat h, and lively discussions followed on 
the papers “Many-headed, many-limbed gods” by Dr. C. L. Fabri and 
“Mithuna on some early Indian coins” by Mr. R. C. Kar. In the paper 
entitled “Some Early Rajasasanas”, it was suggested that some of the Nasik 
cave inscriptions were copies of genuine royal charters of the Ksaharata and 
Satavahana rulers, and that, during the process of copying, some of them 
were distorted and in a few cases more than one charter were presented as 
a single record. 

In Section II (Early India), Prof. V. V. Mirashi, Mr. Gulsan Rai, 
Dr. A. S. Altckar, Mr. S. Bancrji, Dr. M. Rama Rao, Mr. K. R. Chatterji, 
Mr. G. S. Das and Mr. K. C. Chattopadhyaya read interesting papers. 
In his learned paper, Prof. Mirashi supported the suggestions (cf. IHQ.. 
XVI, p. 182 ff.) chat Pravarasena of the Vatsagulma grant is to be identi- 
fied with Pravarasena I Vakataka and that Vindhvasakti (II) of the record 
should be taken as the great-grandson of Vindhyasakti (I), founder of the 
Vakataka dynasty. He also suggested the emendations and fipaRfr 

II) respectively for the conjectural readings qsfa and 
in the Ajanta inscription which he ascribed to the Vatsagulma branch of the 
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Vakataka dynasty. Of outstanding interest was Prof. Altekar’s announce- 
ment regarding the discovery of a grant of Visnugupta, suggested to be a 
Later Gupta king of that name. The date portion of the record reads 
o+u. At the President’s suggestion, the learned professor 
agreed to write a paper on this record for the proceedings of the session. 
Dr. Lakshman Sarup’s paper was on a passage mentioning a Vikramaditya 
of the 7th century A.D., belonging to the Malwa region. He was inclined 
to emend the text and to identify the king with Yasodharma of Mandasor 
(second quarter of the sixth century A.D.), on the ground that there could 
have been no paramount sovereign in Malwa during the life time of Harsa- 
vardhana (606-47 A.D.). Dr. R. C. Majumdar however pointed out that 
there was no evidence to prove the inclusion of Malwa within the empire of 
Harsa and to establish that Yasodharman ever assumed the title of Vikra- 
maditya. Prof. H. C. Raychaudliuri considered unnecessary emendation of 
texts as unscientific; he also pointed out that the title Vikramaditya was 
assumed not only by paramount sovereigns but sometimes also by feuda- 
tories like the Banas, and that there is no improbability in the existence of a 
Vikramaditya in Malwa at the time of Harsa. 

The business of Sections III (Medieval India), IV (Mughal India), V 
(Modern India) and VI (Sikh History) was also successfully conducted by 
the learned presidents, and many papers were read in those sections. There 
was a number of lmportar- papers written by scholars representing the local 
institutions. Among the notable papers there were those of Prof. H. K. 
.Vherwani, Pandit B. N. Reu, Prof. C. S. Snnivasachari, Mr. S. N. Bancrjcc, 
Mr. S. Bhattacharya, Mr. N. C. Suiha and others. In the Modern India 
Section, Mr. S. N. Banerjec ably conducted the President’s business for some 
time, when Dr. S. N. Sen, the Sectional President, was absent. 

The concluding meeting of the Session was held in the Senate Room 
(Hailey Hall) on Wednesday, the 18th December, at 2 p.m. The resolution 
regarding that election of office-bearers and members of the Executive Com- 
mittee was moved’ from the Chair and passed. This course disappointed 
some of the delegates who expected that the Committee members and 
office-bearers would be elected by delegates who attended at least three 
sessions of the Congress and that those members and office-bearers who had 
already served for three annual terms should not be elected for the next three 
terms. 

I.H.Q., MARCH, 1941 
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After the election of the office-bearers, Prof. H. K. Sherwani invited 
the Indian History Congress on behalf of the Osmania University to hold 
its next Session at the capital of His Exalted Highness the Nizam of 
Hyderabad. The invitation was accepted with thanks. Thanks to the local 
workers and the Reception Committee — whose ungrudging labour was res- 
ponsible for the success of the Session — were then offered bv Dr. R. C. 
Majumdar and Prof. H. C. Raychaudhuri, and the Fourth Session of the 
Congress closed with the concluding speech of the President. 

A notable feature of the Session was a Historircal Exhibition arranged 
in the Mayo School of Arts. It was opened bv the Honble Chief Justice 
of the Lahore High Court. The paintings of the Junior Roerich and some 
rare MSS were the chief exhibits of attraction. 

The Numismatic Society of India held its annual meeting at Lahore 
(at the University Chemistry Lecture Theatre) along with the Session of the 
Indian History Congress on the 1 7th and 18th December. On the first day, 
the learned address of the President of the Society was read in the meeting. 

A varied programme of entertainment arranged by the Reception 
Committee consisted of a garden party given by the Punjab Lhuversity 
Historical Society on the University lawn; Indian concert in the University 
Hall organised by the University Music Department; evening party in the 
Meynard Flail given by the Honble Mr. C. P. Skriue, the Resident, who 
showed a coloured film entitled “This India”, which was much enjoyed by 
the delegates; tea at the Lahore Fort given by the organisers of the Session, 
dinner given by the Reception Committee in the Montgomery Hall, 
Lawrence Gardens, at which His Excellency the Governor of the Punjab was 
present; and lunch given by the organisers of the Session at the Standard 
Restaurant, the Mall. One of the notable functions was a garden party in 
the Government House where His Excellency honoured the delegates by his 
presence. Local excursions to Shalimar Bag, Lahore Fort and Shah Dara 
were enjoyed by the delegates. Those who were willing to visit Harappa 
and Taxila had to make arrangements for themselves. 


Dines Chandra Sircar 
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SOME ASPECTS OF ANCIENT INDIAN CULTURE by Dr. D. 

R. Bhandarkar, M.A., (Hony.) ph.d., kk.a.s.b., etc., etc. 

This is a collection of six lectures delivered by Dr. Bhandnrkar at the 
University of Madras. The lectures belong to the series called “Sir William 
Meyer Lectures”. In these lectures Dr. Bhandnrkar discusses various prob- 
lems of a laenc Indian culture particularly of the Vedic period. I he prob- 
lems are well defined and the treatment is as comprehensive as possible 
within the limited scope. 

Dr. Bhandarkar first of all deals with the problem of the Arva, Dasa 
and !?iiclra. He next determines the special character of the Aryan culture, 
and then deals with the question of Aryanisation of India at length. Last 
of all the questions of Brahmanisation and lndinnisation have also 
been treated at some length. Arva, according to Dr. Bhandarkar, is a racial 
term. The Dasas or Dasyus were originalLy the Dahae of the Caspienne 
steppes, some of whom seem to have embraced the Aryan religion. But Dr. 
Bhandarkar also points out that in course of time the word Dasa had lost 
its ethnological significance and denoted any foreigners who did not con- 
form to the Aryan practices. The word Sudra was a tribal name even up 
ro the time of Patanjali. So far as the special character of rhe Aryan culture 
is concerned, Dr. Bhandarkar is of opinion that the most important 
characteristic was varndsrawa, although varna meant only class in the early 
period. In regard to the place of the Upamsadic philosophy and Vedic 
sacerdotalism in the Aryan culture he is of opinion that “if the former 
appealed to the microscopic minority, the latter must surely have appealed 
to tile macrocosmic majority, of the foreigners and barbarians wrth whom 
the Aryans came into contact in India” (p. 25). 

In Lectures III and IV Dr. Bhandarkar deals with the problem of 
Aryamsation of India. He believes that there was an Asura civilisation 
specially confined to Eastern India which the Aryans supplanted after con- 
quering the Asuras. He has quoted a number of verses from rhe Vedic 
texts in which this Asura defeat is indicated. He also believes with many 
other scholars that the Atharvaveda is a repository of non-Aryan culture 
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which consists of two elements : Asura and Chaldaean. But he says "How 
many of them were Chaldaean and how many non-Aryan it is difficult to 
say.” He also deals with the problems of the Vratyas and Vrsalas and is' 
of opinion that they represented the non-Aryan element. He believes that 
the Vratya cult developed into Saivism and that it was first introduced in 
the Indus Valley by the Magadhas, emigrants from SakadvTpa who later on 
went over to the country subsequently known as Magadha. Dr. Bhandnr- 
kar next deals with the question of Brahmanism ion of the Indian society 
and points out that conversion was known in Brahmanism in ancient times. 
The last lecture deals with the problem of Indianisation of foreign cultures. 

It must be admitted that the lectures are well planned and that Dr. 
Bhandarkar deals with the problems with his usual care and thoroughness. 
Thought-provoking suggestions have been frequently made. But as we arc 
generally used to accept suggestions as established facts wc wish some of the 
suggestions had not been made at all. In regard to the Vedic period so 
many uncritical theories have been put forward by European and Indian 
scholars that all serious scholars should refrain from adding to the number 
of such theories already current. Identifications of Pani with Parnian, Dasa 
with Dahae, Parsu with Persian etc. are not accepted by many Vedic 
scholars. Prof. Bhandarkar’s identification of Kesin with Kassu or Kassites 
is equally unacceptable. So far as the Chaldaean element in the 
Atharvaveda is concerned, Tilak’s theory is based on certain similarities in 
the names of divinities. But nothing has been proved by him. To believe 
that Saivism was originally a Vratya cult and that Magadha was colonised by 
Magi emigrants is to believe in old superstitions. 

Although Dr, Bhandarkar has introduced in his lectures a number of 
theories that have been either discarded or proved untenable, still his lectures 
are useful for the new materials collected by him and foi\the freshness in 
the discussion. 


P. C. Bagchi 
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SOURCES OF KARNAJAKA HISTORY, vol. I, by S. Srikantha 
Sastri, M.A.; published by the University of Mysore, 1940; pages 
xlvii + 238, 

In the book under review, the learned author has collected and arranged 
in an approximately chronological order passages relating to the history of 
the Karnata region from inscriptions and works in Kanarcse, Tclugu, Tamil, 
Sanskrit and Marathi. There arc also a few passages from translations of 
works in Greek (the Peri plus, Ptolemy’s Geography , the farce in the 
Oxyrhhyncus Papyri, no. 4137), Chinese (Yuan Chwang’s Si-yii-ki) and 
Persian (Tabari). The extracts in the volume under notice refer to the 
Satakarnis and Kadambas of Kuntala, the Calukyas of Badatvu and KalvanI, 
the Rastrakutas of Malkhed, the Kalacuryas of Kalyanl and the Yadavas of 
Devagiri. The author proposes to deal with the sources of the history of 
the Hoysajas and the kings of Vijayanagara in a separate volume. His short 
introduction deals with such interesting topics relating to Karnataka as its 
geography, political history, arts and literature, religious, social and econo- 
mic conditions and Karnataka culture. The volume contains no less than 
twenty genealogical tables. 

Mr. Srikantha Sastri has worked hard in compiling this book, and his 
plan is praiseworthy. Such source books will be welcomed by the 

students of history. The work under notice however suffers from some 
defects which, we are afraid, would hamper its usefulness considerably. 
Firstly, the author has omitted a large number of important records 
such as (1) the Hajsi grant of Kakusthavarman, the only earlv Kadamba 
inscription bearing a year of some era; (2) Harivarman’s Sangoli gram dated 
in 526 A.D. or 345 A.D.; (3) Devavarman’s Devagiri grant referring to 
Krsnavarman I as a performer of Asvamcdha; (4) any inscription (Radham 
pur, Sanjan or any other) of mighty Rastrakuta kings like Govinda III and 
Amoghavarsa I; and so forth. Secondly, a large number of mistakes and 
misprints (in some cases old readings which have later been given up by 
scholars) has crept in the extracts quoted from inscriptions and also in the 
author’s notes, and students would necessarily hesitate to rely on the book 
under review. ‘Satahanihara’ (p. ix) for ‘Satahanirattha or Satavahanihara’; 
“Srlvallabha, son of Indraraja” (p. xv) for “Srlvallabha, son of Krsna”; “in 
the year 102” (p. u) for “in the year 12”; (p. 41) for 

(p* 16) for Malapalidevo; fad 
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(p. 40) for fasrjffig ^ 3 sr (p. 41) fot wft 

5^T : ; *TTWT 3 T (p. 41) for snwOTSir etc., are only a few of the numerous 
instances. Thirdly there arc many statements in the author’s introduction 
and notes which appear to be opposed to evidence. According to the author 
Krsnavarman II performed an Asvamcdha (p. ix) and was defeated by Ravi- 
varman (p. x). The suggestions arc not justifiable. Cf. Sircar, Successors 
of the Satavabanas, Calcutta, 1939, pp. 272, 299ft. The author refers to the 
Koramanga (? Davangere) grant as recording gifts of land “in Vetikata” 
(p. 24). The lands were actually granted at Koramanga, AsandF and 
Vetikauta (Sircar, op. cit. p. 403). The Halmidi (Palmidi) inscription 
(pp. 2021) appears to belong to the Bhatari rather than to the Kadamba 
family, and Mrgcsa of this record may be a Bhatari who possibly figures in 
the ILilsi grant of Harivarman (Sircar, op. cit., p. 2 76). There arc many 
other points like the above in different parts of the hook, on which we can- 
not agree with the author. 

In spire of such defects the book under review may be recommended to 
all students of South Indian history for the vast wealth of materials collected 
by Mr. Sastri. We earnestly hope that the learned author will try to avoid 
such mistakes in the second volume of his book and in the second edition 
of the work under notice. 

Dinks Chandra Sircar 


WARREN HASTINGS AND OUDH by C. Collin Davies, M.A., 
PEED. Oxford University Press. London 1939. 

This is a monograph on Warren Hastings’ relations with Oudh and 
is based on original manuscript sources at the India Office Library and the 
Birtish Museum. The book “opens with a discussion of Hastings’ diplo- 
matic inheritance and then proceeds to describe his efforts at strengthening 
by means of a subsidiary alliance the British connection with the important 
buffer state of Oudh”. This involves consideration of such controversial 
transactions as the Rohilla War, the episode of Chait Singh, and the spolia- 
tion of the Begums of Oudh. The author has bestowed a great deal of 
care and labour on the book and has brought to light much valuable mate- 
rial. He has made an important contribution to the study of the period 
and every student of British Indian history should he grateful to him 
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Warren Hastings’ foreign policy, particularly his dealings with Oudh 
and the adjoining States, has evoked severe criticism on the one hand and 
unstinted praise on the other. Critics m the past have often been misin- 
formed and the violence of their language has defeated its own purpose. In 
the present day the pendulum has swung in the opposite direction and the 
tendency now is to shower offerings at his shrine. One can be an admirer 
of Hastings without upholding every action of his. For there was much in 
his actions that cannot be justified. It is precisely in this respect that Dr. 
Davies lias belied our expectations to some extent. His defence of the 
Rolulla War is not convincing. Was there really any justification for an 
attack on a people who had given no cause of quarrel to the British? 

As regards Chait Singh, Dr. Davies is at pains to prove that lie was 
an ordinary zemindar. But no ordinary zemindar possessed the right of 
minting coins, which was the exclusive privilege of the Emperor or the 
independent Nawabs. Even assuming that the East India Company had 
a perfect right to impose additional revenue in times of war, was it proper 
to levy 5 lakhs per annum over and above zz lakhs that were ordinarily 
payable? And what :s one to say about Hastings’ conduct m receiving a 
bribe of 2 lakhs (it was offered as a bribe and Hastings knew it, though lie 
paid it into the Treasury later on) and then reiterating a demand for 5 
lakhs? To crown all came the fine of 50 lakhs imposed for non-payment 
of the demand. The fact is that Hastings’ personal animosity towards 
Chait Singh made him behave outrageously towards the Raja and drove him 
to rebellion. After the Raja's flight, lie raised the revenue demands on 
Benares from 22 lakhs to 40 lakhs per annum. It was not Mir Qasim 
alone who was guilty of ruining a fair province by exorbitant increase in 
the revenues. 

With regard to the Begums of Oudh, Dr. Davies is in some difficulty 
in defending Hastings’ ..ctioiis, in view of the guarantee given by the 
British to the Bahu Begum in 1775. So he condemns the guarantee itself 
and states that it was “a fundamental error” to have given that guarantee 
for 1 ‘it pledged the Company to protect her against the future demands of 
her lawful sovereign.” It is immaterial to discuss whether the guarantee 
should have been given or nor; we have merely to consider Hastings’ con- 
duct, who in utter violation of the solemn pledge given by the Company 
was instrumental m plundering the treasures and resuming the jagirs of the 
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Begums. Dr. Davies says that Hastings was convinced of the Begums* 
treachery during Chait Singh’s rebellion. The evidence for this statement 
is extremely meagre and not at all reliable. The author says “If however it 
were possible to disprove the complicity of the Begums in the insurrection 
of 1781, then Hastings' conduct would be open to blame”. It is a funda- 
mental principle of English law that a negative cannot be proved; the onus 
is on the party who makes a positive statement. Far better evidence must 
be adduced before the guilt of the Begums will be proved. Dr. Davies 
however thinks that Hastings should not have taken the active part that he 
did in this matter. 

“To cancel the guarantee and leave the Nawab to his own devices was 
one thing, to spur him on and assist him in measures of coercion was an 
entirely different matter. It is here that Hastings and Middleton lose caste.” 

He roundly condemns the methods that were employed to extort the 
treasure from the eunuchs. 

Hastings undoubtedly was a unique personality. At a time when the 
British were beset with many dangers and were losing a colony in one part 
of the world, he, with courage, steadiness and foresight and in the face of 
innumerable difficulties, was building an empire in another part of the 
globe. As an administrator too, he was able and far-sighted in many res- 
pects. But he had his faults, and faults of such a glaring nature that they 
cannot be dismissed as mere blots on a great man. 

To say all this is not to disparage Dr. Davies, who has written an 
excellent book on the foreign policy of Warren Hastings. 


S. K. Dutt 
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Adyar Library Bulletin, vol. v, pt. 1 

P. K. Code. — Date of the Visnubhaktikalpalatd of Purusottama — Before 
A.D . *495. 

K. N. Rangasvvami Aiyanga R.—Rajadbartna. The paper, dealing with the 
scope and contents of the literature on Dharma that has influenced the 
social and political life of the Hindus (published previously in the 
Journal), has been supplemented in this issue with Notes. 

The following serial publications appear in this issue : 
fwanandanam of Anandaraya Makhin (Edited). 

Sdmavedasamhita with Commentaries of Madhava and Bbaratasvamin 
(Edited). 

Sangiiaratndkara with Commentaries of Catura Kallindtha and Simha - 
bhupdla (Edited). 

Nydyakusumdnjali of U dayanacarya (Translated into English). 
Pdncardtraraksa of Veddntadesika (Edited). 

/lvyaktopanisad (Translated into English). 

As va lay a nagrhyasu t ra with Devasvdmibhdsya (Edited). 

Alambanapariksd (Translated into 'English with extracts from Vinlta- 
deva’s Commentary). 

Annals of tfio Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 

vol. XXI, pts. I-II 

A. N. Upadhye. — Paisdci Language and Literature. In the absence of any 
ancient PaisacI text, the conclusions regarding the linguistic traits of this 
Prakrit dialect have been arrived at from the description of PaisacI given 
in various Prakrit grammars. The original home of PaisacI might have 
been the north-west of India. But the dialect in the ‘mouths of an 
itinerant tribe’ spread far and wide and became, as Rajasekhara testifies 
in the 9th century of the Christian era, popular near the Vindhayas. As 
regards literary works in PaisacI, the Brhatkathd of Gunadhya survives 
only in its Sanskrit versions. In later times, Jain scholars like Eiema- 
candra gave some impetus to the dying language. 

MARCH, 1941 jg 
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R. C. Hazka. — The U papurdnas. The age of Upapuranas begins 

approximately from the Gupta period* and the date of the definite forma- 
tion of the group of eighteen Upapuranas as mentioned in the Kurma- 
purdna is placed approximately between 630 and 800 A.D. As to the 
origin of this class of works, it is supposed that it was the Smarta 
adherents to the popular system of religion such as Pancaratras, Pasu- 
patas etc. who took up the Puranas for establishing the Varnasrama- 
dharma and the authority of the Vedas among the people and increased 
the number of the already existing Puranas by the fresh addition of 
Puranic works — Upapuranas. 

G. V. Devasthali. — On the Probable Date of Jaimini and His Sutras. 
Arguments have been put forward to show that the Buddhistic doc- 
trines were not alluded to in the Mimdmsdsutra, nor was its author 
Jaimini familiar with Yaska’s Nirukta. Hence Jammu's Adhndmsd- 
siitra cannot be later than 500 B.C. 

A. M. Giiatage. — Concord in Prakrit Syntax. 

H. C. Seth. — Identification of Udayana of Kausdmbi with IJdayin of 
Magadha. The writer of the article tries to show that Udayana of 
Kausambi occupied the throne of the Magadhan kingdom after 
Darsaka, the son and successor of Ajatasatru. Thus Udayin of the 
Puranas, Udayabhada of the Dipavamsa and Mahdvamsa are identical 
with Udayana of the well-known litcrarv traditions. 

HL G. Nakahaki. — The Samddhilaksana and the Bhagavad-gita. The 
Samddhilaksana forming a part of the Sutasamhita of the Skanda - 
purdna is indebted to the Bhagavad-gltd for its contents. Like Bhagavan 
of the Gita, Isvara here imparts lessons on the vogic Samadhi that 
brings the highest bliss to mankind. Many verses are obviously imita- 
tions of the statements contained in the Gita. 

Subhadra Iha. — Maithtli Equivalents to Vernacular Words found in 
Sarvanandas Commentary on Amarakosa. 

Anant P. Karmarkar .--Fresh and Further Light on the Mohenjo-daro 
Riddle. Relying on the assertions that the inscriptions of Mohenjo-daro 
refer to the country of the Minas and mention the name of the god 
An (Rudra-Siva), the writer of the paper attempts to give an idea of 
the Mina country and her people, and the characteristics of the god 
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An from the descriptions and references contained in the Vcdic and 
Puranic litcrtaurc. 

P. K. Gode. -The Dates of Narayana Diksita and other Commentators of 
the Vdsavadatta of S 14 hand ha. A number of Commentaries on 
Subandhu’s Vdsavadatta has been mentioned and, in many cases, their 
dates discussed. Naray ana’s Commentary which is available in manus- 
cript, has been described and assigned to a date -between 1250 and 
1550 A.C. 

Annals of Oriental Research of the University of Madras, vo). v, pt. I 

K. RAMAKRISHNAYYA. — Telugu Literature outside the Telugu Country. 

C. Achyuta Menon —Ancient Kerala. The importance of the culture, 
tradition, folklore, archeology and literature of ancient Kerala has been 
discussed. 

T. R. Ciiintamani.— Tile V ya va haras no mani, a short 

treatise on judicial law, has been edited here. The importance of the 
work lies in the fact that its author Narayana was a pupil of Vijnanes- 
vara, the author of the famous Alttdksard composed in the latter part 
of the nth century A.C. 

S. Muhammad Husayn Nainar. —Arabic and Persian Words in the 
I a mil Language. 

S. S. Suryanakayana SASTRi.- ^gfe:. Chapters 26-32 of this Advaita 
manual have* been edited in this instalment. 

Annals of the Sri-Venkatesvara Oriental Institute, Tlrupati, 

vol. I, pt. iv 

P. K. Code’.- -Bernier and Kavindracarya Sarasvati at the Mughal Court. 
An eminently learned scholar of the 17th century, Kavindracarya 
received recognition and patronage at the hands of Shah Jahan, Data 
Shikoh, and Danishmand Khan of Delhi. The Khan was also a patron 
of the French traveller Bernier. This paper gives a connected account of 
Kavindra’s life as ascertained from the Kavtndracandrodaya , a contem- 
porary work, and a letter written by Bernier. 

K. C. Varadachari. — The Psycho-physiology of the Minor Upanisads. The 
descriptions and functions of the Nddis and Cakras forming psycho- 
physiological structures have been dealt with here on the basis of the 
data found mainly in the minor Upanisads. 
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P. S. Naidu. — A Functional Classification of some Bharata-Ndtya Poses. 
Types of Karanas or poses mentioned in Bharata’s Ndtyasdstra have 
been explained. Some of them are simply meant for the pleasure of the 
eye, others indicate objects, ideas and emotions expressed through some 
peculiar movements, or signify extraordinary methods of transit, e.g. 
ascent to and descent from the heaven in Vimanas. 

C. V. Sankara Ra@. — Ramanuja’s Philosophy of Thought and Action. The 
essentials of Ramanuja s Visistadvaita system of philosophy have been 
touched, and their principal differences with Sankara’s Advaita doctrines 
pointed out. 

K. C. Varadachari. — Srt Vedanta Desika on the Pracchanna Bauddha 
School. The doctrine of Maya which is regarded here as a Buddhistic 
conception in disguise has been refuted by Vedanta Desika in the nth 
chapter of his Paramatabhahga which was written in the early 14th 
century in support of the Visistadvaita school of Vedanta. The present 
paper is an English translation of the said chapter. 

M. Ramakrishna Kavi. — Cdksusiya : An Ancient Work on Arthasdstra. 
1 lie Cdksusiya is a small treatise in the Sutra form dealing with sixty- 
seven items of statecraft relating to the duties of a sovereign and his 
officers. A comparison of the items suggests that many of them have 
been elaborated by Kautilya and some of tne opinions quoted by him 
under Manavas arc found in this work. 

Calcutta* Review, vol. 7G, no. 3, September, 1940 

Anil Baran Roy . — Advaita of the gitd. 

N. N. Cl ioudhliry Sastri. — A Peep into the Tantra and its Deity. Some 
Tantric deities have been described, and the affinities and the differences 
between Kali and Tara of the Tantra on the one hand and those of 
tlie Buddhist and Jama pantheon on the other have been indicated. 

Mil Annul. Baq t i. — An Arabic Scholar on Ancient Indian Literature. 
Ciholam Ali Azad born in Bilgram in the latter half of the 17th century 
devoted two chapters of his Arabic work Subhatul Marajan to a critical 
review of Indian poetry. He has also dealt w.th biographies of some 
distinguished Indian literary men from the days of the Muslim 
conquest down to lus time. 

kaiidas Mookerilf.— JdisYs 'Padumavata and its Bengali Version by 
A Idol: / 1 Comparison. 
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Ibid., vol. 77, no. 3, (Ike 1U1U) 

S. N. Haidar Ri/vi. — Education in Muslim India. The education in royal 
family, condition of mass education, and educational policy of the 
Central Government under different Murlim kings and in different 
Muslim states, method of education in primary and secondary schools 
have been discussed. 

I bid. 1 vol. 78, no. 2, February, 1041 

Ramtsh Chandra Banekjff. — New Light on Kasbiram Das. In a recent!) 
discovered manuscript copy of the Bengali Mahabharata of Kashiram 
Das, it is mentioned that the poet was able to compose only Adi, 
S tbha and a portion of the Vana parvan of the book which was com- 
pleted hy one Sutajit, son of Sikhara in 1646 or 1676 A.C. Whether 
the retraining cantos of the Mahabharata were composed by the same 
St tajit is a matter for conjecture. 

Indian Culture, vol. VII, no. 2, (Oct.-Dcc.) 

D. K. Bijanparkak. I ndo -Parthian dynasty of Vononcs. Vonones appears 
to he the lirst prince of the Indo-Parthian dynasty and the Founder of 
the Indo-Parthian Fra. 

S. C. vAARKAR. — Ancient Indian Geography. This Geographical note is 
based on a section of Sum. pa. Mkhan. po’s compilation 'Dpag. bsam. 
lion, bsah, (. Bhadrakalpadruma ) written with a view to guiding the 
Buddhist monks visiting the places of pilgrimage in India. Tibetan 
texts together with hnglish translations and informative notes are given. 

H. C. Roy. — Some India-Office Letters of the Reign of Ttpu Sultan. 

H. C. Roychoi PHURY. - 0 « the Emperor Alahipala of the Pratthara 
dynasty. Some tcamns are advanced to show that MahTpala was identical 
with Bhoja II, and that he could not have borne the names Ksitipala, 
Vi nayakapala and Heramhapala. 

Bi noy Chandra Sen. — Administration under the. Palas and the Senas. The 
designations with functions and dunes of the officials who were employed 
in the works of administration under die Palas and the Senas as culled 
from the available records of the two Imperial dynasties of Bengal are 
given in this paper. The Government which prevailed throughout the 
period is said to be of a monarchical type without constitutional checks. 
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13. C. Yaw. --S ome Ancient Indian Tribes . It is a short account of some nine 
tribes of Ancient India such as the Kuntalas, the Vatadhanas, the 
Atrcyas, the Surparakas, the Nasikyas, the Bharadvajas, the Lampakas, 
the Arbudas, and the Khasas as known from the literary and the 
cpigraphic records. 

Baiinaiii Puri. Nana, the Alother-Goddess in India and Western Asia. 
The Goddess Nana or Nanata represented or the Kusana coins along 
with Oppo = Umcsa. has been identified with the Goddess Amid who is 
mentioned as the Mother G'Hld< ns in the Rgveda and who.se association 
with Rudra is clear from the Vedu: Literature. The old Babylonian 
pantheon also presents the Goddess m this particular aspect. 

Bata Krishna Ghosh.— ^ Germanic and Sanskrit. 

Jaina Antiquary, vol. VI, no. II 

Kamta Prasad Jain. — Asoka and Jainism. In the opinion of the writer of 
this continued article Asoka whom the Buddhists claim to be one 
belonging to their faith was reaily a Jaina in his religion as most of the 
teachings in his edicts conform to those of Jainism. 

G. N. Saletore. — The Southern Asmaka. It is concluded that Sapada- 
laksa is synonymous with Asmaka, the rugged or mountainous 
country which was also named as Barbara, with Podama as its capital. 

Hiralal Jain. — Remnants of the 12 th Jaina Srutdnga Ditthivdda. The 
Dbavala-siddbantas are works based on the lost Ditthivdda, the 12 th 
canonical treatise of the Jamas. The writer of this paper has gathered 
some information about the nature and extent of the Ditthivdda from 
a commentary on a portion of the Dbavala-siddbantas still in manus- 
cript. The Siddhantas are Airnnsed to have, been composed m the early 
Christian era. The commentary which has been named Dhavald is 
the work of Vlrasena who refers to an extensive literature associated 
with the Dbavala-siddbantas . 

Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, vol. XXVI, pt. 4 

K. K. 6asu. — Golconda Court Letters. A number of documents addressed 
to or connected with Abdullah Qutb Shah, the Sultan of Golconda has 
been translated into English. Here arc letters from Shah Abbas II of 
Persia, and Shah Jahan, Aurangzcb, Dara Shikoh and Sultan Muhammad 
of the Mughal court, and also a deed executed by Abdullah Qutb Shah 
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in favour of Aurangzeb. They reveal a state of strained political relation 
between Delhi and Golconda. 

A. Banekji-Sastri. — Kurkihar Bronze Inscriptions. Important inscriptions 
of the Pala dynasty of Bengal exist m the Museum at Kurkihar, which 
is identified here with the ancient Kukkutapadavihara (cock’s-foot hill) 
of the Buddhists. The names of kings, whose inscriptions have found 
place in the Museum, and the names of persons and places occurring in 
the inscriptions have been mentioned and a chronology and genealogy 
of the Pala kings together with a list of incidents of Pala history have 
been given. 

KaLIKINKAR Datta. — A Letter of Shah A lam II to George III in *772. 
When Warren Hastings stopped payment of the tribute of the provinces 
to Shah A lam II, the last Emperor of Delhi, the latter made a futile 
representation to George III of England for relief. 

Jagadish Narayan Sarkar. — Mir fumla and the English in Madras 
(; 655.58). 

S. C. Sarkar. — A Tibetan Account of Bengal. The account contains 
English translations of extracts from the Dpag. bsam. Ijon. bsah which 
is a late Tibetan compilation from early historical works of Indian 
scholars. 

Journal of the Greater India 8ooloty, vol. VIII, no. 1, (January, 1941) 

K. A. Nilakanta Sastri. — Recent Progress in Malayan Archeology. 

Nihar Ranjan Ray. — Theravada Buddhism in Burma. This is an account 
of the activities of the promoters of the Theravada Buddhism in Burma 
from its introduction in Pagan in 1057 t0 t ^ lc ^ c ^ e ^ a g an dynasty 
about 1287 A.C. 

Journal of Indian History, vol. XIX, pt. 3, Dec., 1940 

B. C. Law. — The Utkalas and Udras in Ancient India. The information 
about the Utkalas and the Udras as also their habitats has been culled 
from inscriptions and literature. 

D. Triveda. — The Fasli Era. The writer is not inclined to believe that the 
Fasli Era was started by Akbar because it had been in use before the 
birth of the emperor. The starting point of the era is fixed at 
591 A.C. which may coincide with the birth of Harsavardhana, 
or the accession of Mangalisa or Sasanka. 
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K\n Nyih Pijki. — Place-name* m the Kusana Inscriptions. From the 
identification of some Geographical names found in the inscriptions of 
the Kusanas, it is inferred that the Kusana power extended from 
Afganbtan to Benares in the east, and from Kashmir to lower Sind 
in the south- west. 

S. Hani’MANIHA Rao .— Mahay a.. a Buddhism and Paurdnic Hinduism : 
Mutual Influences. I he common phases of Mahayana Buddhism and 
Paurane' Hinduism show that Mah.ivamsm was only a sectarian 
phase of the great Vaisnava movement. 

P. K. Goph. - Date of Raksasa-ktivya or Kduya-raksasa before A.D. 1000. 
Mss of the comment... v on this kavva deposited m different libraries 
inve been examined. One ms. is dated 11^9 A.D. which is therefore 
the later limit for its age. 

A. L. Skivasiava. -Was the AbdaU Invasion of r 766-67 a real menace 
to Bengal? The wnttr again asserts in this rcp!\ to the rejouuLr of 
Dr. N. L. Chatterjee that t!ic Abdali Invasion of 1760-67 was not a 
real menace to the safety of Bengal. 

Journal of Oriental Research, vol. XiV, pt. II, (April- -June, ID 10) 

C. R. Sankakan. — The Concept of Keynote m the Ta:ttiriya-pratisakhya. 
In this paper on the fundamental musical note in the scheme of the 
Vedic chants as conceived m the T a dtiriya-p ra tisdkhy a. the nature and 
significance or the Svanta accent with a special lelcrence to its Pracaya 
variety have been discussed. 

S. R. Bai.amjurahmanyam.-- Preserve the Ancient Monuments. An 
appeal has been made lor the better preservation of the ancient temples 
of India, arid their importance ft r the social and cultural history of the 
people emphasized. 

N. VfcNKAi ahamanayya. — Jdlavdli, V elavdh and Lenkavali. The three 
terms which form the title of the paper occur in inscriptions and literary 
works in leliigu and Kannada. 1 hev refer to some political and 
military obligations that certain classes of dependants had to carry on 
in favour of rheir masters. 

N. Ch 1 dam bah ana I ha Chettiak. — Tamil Syntax. 

V. H. Suiikaum anya Sastri.— ( Bhavahhiiti and the 

Sentiment of Pathos). The literary value and the all-embracing ex- 
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cellence of the Pnthetic Sentiment have been discussed, and the incom- 
parable power of Bhavabhfm in delineating the sentiment has been 
shown through quotations. 

A. Venkatasubbiah. — Vedic Studies: The Act of Truth in the Rgveda. 
Instances have been cited particularly from the Rgveda where an 
utterance not contaminated by untruth and lnsmccritv is said 'o have 
become a reality through actual incidents. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society or Bengal, (letters) vol. Y\ no. a, 1940 

A. Aiyappan. — Siva-seal of ALohenjo-daro. The figuic seated in :hc Yogic 
pose engraved on some seals of Moht:.]o-daro which ha* been ••lenti- 
fied by Sir John Marshall as Siva-Pasupati has been proved by some 
scholars to be the figure of Agm; but the writer of this a. tide is of 
opinion that it is nearer Siva than Agm. 

D. C. Sircar. — Digvijaya of king Canard of the Meharauli Pillar 
Inscription, hrom some inscriptions especially that of the Meharauh 
Pillar, it is shown that the description of land claimed to h;./c be<*n 
under the rule of, or to have been traversed in uji rse of digvijaya by 
a king, was conventional though not absolutely without foundation. 
The Candra of this inscription is said to be none hut Candragupta II 
of the Imperial Gupta dynasty. 

Nani Madhab Chaudhury. ~ Cult of the Old Lady. The forms of worship 
of the Old l ady {Run) are analysed and it is found that they have 
assimilated features from the ancient Cairra festival rf the Saiva 
character on the one hand and from a tribal fertility cult on the other. 

W. ). Cu!.SHAW— Some Notes on Bongaism. The word ‘Bonga :n 

Santali does not convey the idea of an impersonal and all-pervading 
power. Pantheistic notions among the present day Santals arc a 

late accretion due to Hindu influence*. 

Chintaharan 'CiiAKRABORTTY. - Sanskrit works of Maharaja V/svaiuth 
Singh of Rewah. Of the works of Visva-atha Singh of Rcwah, the 
Radhdvallabhiyamatapiakdsa, a commentary on the Brahnmntra 

was composed in 1840 A.G. The special importance of this wotk lies 
in die fact that it deals with the doctrines of rhc Radhavallabhis in 
Sanskrit, though the school of thought is Known to he of comparatively 
modern origin. 


i.n.o., march, 1941 
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Ibid., vol. VI, no. 1, |04O 

D. N, Majumdar. — Some Aspects of the Cultural Life of the Khasas of the 
cis-Himalayan Region . The economic life, social structure, cultural 
life, marital life, family organisation etc. of the Khasas or Khasiyas of 
the cis-Himalayan region with special reference to those living in 
Jaunsar-Bawar in the Dehra Dun district arc described. 

Journal of tfto University of Bombay, vol. IX, pt. 2 (September, 1940) 

H. D, VELANKAR. — Hymns to Indra by the Grtsamadas . The hymns from 
the Kgyeda (II, 1 1-22) addressed to Indra by the Grtsamadas have been 
translated into English with annotations. 

D. N. Bhacavat. — Buddhist Monachism and Post-Asokan Brahmt Inscrip- 
tions. The donatory Buddhist inscriptions in Brahml script belonging 
to the period after Asoka contain names of Bhikkhus and Bhikkhunis, 
and in many cases, also the names of places they come from. The 
places that appear to have grown as centres of Buddhism in the times of 
these inscriptions are Nandinagara, Kuraghara, Kurara, Ujjen, Vcdisa, 
Madhuvana and Vadlvahana. Vadlvahana seems to have been an 
important monastic centre of Buddhist nuns as donations are made to a 
group of nuns from that place. 

P. K. Gqde. — Dates of Udayaraja and Jagaddhara. Udayaraja, the author of 
the Rajavinoda , an historical kavya dealing with the life of Sultan 
Mahamud Begadha of Ahmcdabad has been placed between 1458 and 
1469 A.G. Jagaddhara, the well-known commentator of Bhavabhuti’s 
Malaftmddhava t has been assigned to the 14th century A.C. 

S. 3- Velankar. — Similes and Metaphors in Rgveda. This instalment 
completes the English translation of Arnold Hirzel's paper in German 
on the Rgvedic similes. 

Umakant P, Shah. — Iconography of the Jain Goddess Ambikd . 

New Indian Antiquary, vol. Ill, no. 10 (January, 1941) 

S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri. — Parambthasba of Adisesa. This philoso- 
phical treatise in Sanskrit dealing with questions concerning Atman, 
Jlva, Samsara and their relations has been translated into English and 
annotated with explanatory Notes. 
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D. B. Diska^kah. — Inscriptions of K'athiawad. Twenty-two inscriptions 
found in Kathiawad have been edited in this instalment. They are 
dated between i6c^ and 17^8 A.C, 


Poona Orioptalift, ^1. V, no. 4 

R. Shama Sastry. — Rohita: A Sure Test of the Vedic Eclipse-cycle . 
Rohita mentioned as a deity in the hymns of the Atbarvaveda is identi- 
fied here with a cyclic solar eclipse. When this eclipse occurred cycle 
after cycle, the hymns concerned were recited. With a view to settling 
the Vedic chronology some verses of the Rgvcdic Vamasukta have been 
explained in the article, and 3102 B.C. has been fixed as the initial year 
of the Kali Era. 

P. C. Divanji. — Yogavasistha on the Origin of Indian Philosophy. The 
Yogavasistha contains an account of rhe efforts that were made at three 
different periods for the alleviation of miseries of mankind. If inter- 
preted historically, the account suggests that it was in the third stage 
of the organised life of the Indo-Aryan people that philosophical specu- 
lation was started. Adhyatmavidya was then imparted by sages from 
the north-eastern direction first to the members of the ruling classes as 
they through their selfish activities had been bringing miseries 
on themselves and their subjects. 

Dhirendra Nath Mookerji. — The Contemporaneity of Candragupta and 
Kaniska The writer contends that the Kusanas and the early Imperial 
Guptas were contemporaneous, and Kaniska and Candragupta I 
flourished about 58 B.C. 

K. Madhava Krishna Sarma. — The Jyotirvidabharana and the Nine 
Jewels . The author of the paper does not put any reliance on the 
statement ^>f the Jyotirvidabharana which makes Varahamihira and 
the other “ Jewels ” contemporaneous. 

E. P. Radhakrishnan. — A Note on Few Works Entitled Tarkadtpika. 

M. P. L. Sastry. — Nanjarajayasobhusana, and its Author. Narasimha 
Kavi, the author of the Nanjarajayasobhiisana. a treaties on poetics 
wrote two other works called Candrakalakalydna and Sivadayasahasra 
which supply us with additional information about the author. 
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Quarterly Journal of the Mythlo Society, vol. XXXI, no. 2 

Mohan Singh.— The legend of Prahldda. In this continued article, the 
historical and the metaphysical interpretations of the legend of Prahlada 
are given. So far as die historicity of the legend is concerned Prahladh 
who was the successor of Hiranyakasipu, the non-Aryan king, whose 
capital was Mulasthana, modern Multan bore adversity with glowing 
stoicism. The metaphysical interpretation of the legend is that 
Prahlada as dnanda and as hhakti appeals to us and guides us on the 
path of life. It recalls to us the triumph of good over evil and devotion 
ovei pride. 

M. K Vr.N k at as am Pantulu — The Triple Basis of the Vedanta. The 
writer of the paper discusses the nature of Atman, Jlva and Jagat that 
form the principal subject of speculation in the three basic texts of 
Vedanta, viz., the U panisaa . the Bhagavadgita and Brahmasutra. 
Allied topics of karma, jhana, yoga, sannyasa and upas.ma have aho 
been dealt with in the paper. 

L. K. B alar atnam. -Onam, the Characteristic National Festival of *Ialabar. 
The Festival of Onam which is celebrated in the first month of every 
Malayalam year which generally falls in the rainy season, commemo- 
rates the good reign of a legendary king. The Festival has been des- 
cribed and its origin has been traced to the Bali-Vamana episode of the 
Hindu mythology. 

S. S. Sant H ANA YT. — Local Administration in Ancient South India. 

VangTya Sahitya Parlsat Patrika, vol. 47, no. 2 

Dinosh Chandra Bhattacharya.- -^^^^'(^(Pragalbfidcdrya). Pragal- 
bhacarva flourished in Bengal in the middle of the 15th century and 
was an author and a teacher of Nrvyanyaya system of philosophy. 

Pkabopii Chandra Son.- 5^1 ( Study of History in 

Ancient India). The belief that the people in Ancient India were 
averse to the study of history has been criticised in this article and the 
historical element in ancient Indian literature has been pointed out. 

V idyaranya Swami. — (Suddhadvaitavada). The Vedanta doctrine 

propounded by Vallabhacarya are known as Stiddhadvaitavada . but older 
adiryas are found to designate the absolute non-dualism of Sankara by 
the same appelation. 

Printed and Published by J. C. Sarkhel at the Calcutta Oriental 
Press, Ltd., 9 , Panchanan Ghosc Lane, Calcutta. 
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Studies in Early Buddhist Histriography 

Buddhism introduced into Indian literature two of its branches till then 
imperfectly, if at all, developed. These were the branches of sacred bio- 
graphy and church-history. It is true that the antecedent Vedic literature 
was not wanting in enumerations of teachers and successions of teachers of 
the Brahmanical sacrificial ritual. The Brahmanas contain vamsas (genea- 
logies) giving lists of teachers, sometimes fifty or sixty in lineal succession, 
who are credited with handing down one or other portion of the ritual 
from the gods. Apart from these general lists, individual teachers like 
Yajnavalkya and Sandilya are quoted as authorities for distinct portions of 
the later Vedic Samhitas and the Brahmanas. But these authors were 
essentially interpreters of the sacred tradition which had gathered into a 
great mass in course of time. It was therefore no wonder that the vamsas 
remained mere lists of names without even the elements of a biography. 
On the other hand the rise of various religious movements at the epoch of 
the rise of Buddhism, brought into the forefront a number of persons who 
were marked out from their predecessors by their more or less distinctive 
teachings, who personified as it were in themselves the whole of their 
message. Nothing, therefore, could be more natural than that the lives 
of these Masters should from the first form the subject of reverent investi- 
gations by their disciples. What we have said about the biographies of 
these teachers would apply in a like manner to the history of their religious 
orders. It is only with two of these religious movements, Buddhism and 
Jainism and more specially with the first, that the student of early Indian 
histriography is concerned. 

It would obviously be improper to judge by the modern critical standards 
the old Buddhist historical or quasi-historical texts such as we find embedded 
in the Pali and Sanskrit canonical literatures. They transport us to an 
atmosphere where heroic poetry was very much in vogue, where beast- 
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fables delighted the hearts of the learned and unlearned alike, where the doc- 
trines of rebirth and karma were held to have undisputed sway over the 
lives and actions of men. The pious monks, probably the reciters ( bhd - 
riakas) of the discourses, who composed the texts long after the event, 
looked upon their Master as the great Pathfinder, possessed of the three- 
f old knowledge and the ten powers, who had qualified himself for his high 
calling by his strenuous striving in previous successive rebirths . 1 And yet 
it is not unprofitable to study their works if only to discover the successive 
layers of the legend and the principles of their growth. In the present 
paper I shall confine myself to a small portion of my subject, viz., the 
biography of the Buddha, reserving the lives of Buddhist saints and the 
history of the Buddhist Church for a separate treatment. 

In the whole range of Pali canonical literature, there is no connected 
biography of Buddha. Interspersed with the canonical texts on Doctrine 
and Discipline, however, is a number of episodes describing the Master’s 
ancestry and birth, His infancy and youth, His renunciation, austerities and 
enlightenment, His career as a wandering preacher and lastly His nirvana. 
The same appears to have been the case with the oldest parts of the Sanskrit 
canon. Out of these separate legends were woven in later times and with 
numerous additions, complete biographies of the Buddha, such as we find 
in the Pali commentaries and chronicles as well as in the Sanskrit Mahdvastu 
and l^ilitavistara . 

The form and contents of the early Buddhist historical or semi-historical 
texts were determined by the circumstances of their origin. Like all expand- 
ing religions Buddhism was split up in course of time into a number of 
schools or sects. The present Pali canonical literature represents the scrip- 
tures of only one of these schools, the Thcravadins.Thcre is good reason to 
believe that a canonical literature essentially similar to this one existed 
already in the time of Asoka . 2 The canonical literature of other schools 
has been preserved in the form of Sanskrit fragments recently brought to 
light in Central Asia, as well as in Tibetan and Chinese translations. It 
is however a curious fact that the sacred works of these sects at first v>cre 
handed down by oral tradition alone and were not put to writing till centuries 

i For the conception of Buddha’s personality in the Pali canon, see E. J. 
Thomas, History cf Buddhist Thought , pp. 148-150. 

j: Cf. Winternitz, A History of Indian Literature , vol. II, p. 18; E. J. Thomas, 
Larly Buddhist Scriptures, Introduction, p. xxi. 
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afterwards. Thus according to a tradition of the Dipavamsa and Mahd- 
vamsa which has been accepted as trustworthy, the Pali Trtpitaka along 
with its commentaries was fixed in writing for the first time under the 
Singhalese king Vattagamani in the first century BC.‘ Now the oral mode 
of transmitting the canon has been traditional in India since the early Vedic 
times and it has been shown in the case of the Vedic literature how it was pos- 
sible by a series of elaborate arrangements to preserve the purity of the sacred 
texts with conspicuous success. In so far as the Buddhist doctrinal teach- 
ings are concerned, the oral transmission was attended with the same happy 
results. A comparison of the scriptures of the Theravadtn.s with those of 
the Mahasahghikas and the Sarvastivadins shows not only a common 
doctrinal basis but also a common arrangement of discourses and monastic 
rules. 1 In the case of the stories and legends of Buddha’s life, however, 
there was from the first a strong doctrinal motive for transforming his 
personality int<> that of a Superman. In this process of translormation, the 
authentic facts of the Teacher’s life tended to be obscured or forgotten, 
while numerous legends gathered around the various incidents of lies career 
from his conception to his Nirvana. 1 low early these legends found their 
way into recognition will appear from the fact that the romantic tales of 
Buddha’s miraculous conception and buth and the dogmatic beliefs about 
the six preceding Buddhas occur in the texts of the Pali as well as the 
Sanskrit canon. 

Beginning with the ancestry of the Buddha, we have a Pali canonical 
discourse, the Ambattlia sutta of the Digha Nikaya which gives a story 
of the folk-lore type about the origin of the Sakyas. I here the origin is 
traced to tiie eponymous ancestors, four brothers and their sisters, who, 
expelled by their royal father at the behest of their step-motner, took refuge 
on the Himalayan slopes where they intermarried with each other to pre- 
serve the puiity of their race.’ From the polemical way in which this 
story of Sdkya origins is put forward — as an answer to a proud Brahmana s 
description of them as menials — it would seem that there was at this time 

3 Cf. Winternit/, op. at., p. 8. 

3 Cf. I*. J. Thomas, Early Buddhist Scriptures , Introduction, p. xii. 

3 For the Ambattha sutta, see Text in D.N , P. T.S. edition, vol 1, j>p. 92 9 3; 

tr., Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, vol. !. pp. '.1415- On the relation of 

this legend to die Rama story in the Ramayana and especially in »he Dasuratha 

] at aka, see, E. J. Thomas, Life of the Buddha, pp. 10-12 and the authorities quoted 
there. 
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some dispute about the ancestry of the Sakya people. Whatever that may 
be, the above story marks a deliberate attempt to ennoble the origin of the 
Buddha, which is not justified by the incidental allusions to the comparative 
insignificance of the Sakya stock in other parts of the canon. 6 Of the 
genealogy of the Buddha, the Pali canon gives very slender details. Only 
in such admittedly late suttas as the Mahapadana sutta of Digha Nikdya 
and the Buddhavamsa involving the dogmatic belief in a succession of 
Buddhas, do we come across the names of Gautama’s father and mother 
along with his birth-place. There is no trace in the Pali canonical literature of 
any attempt on the one hand to connect the Sakyas with Mahasammata, 
the first king of the present cycle according to Buddhist beliefs, and on the 
other to carry forward the descent of Sakya kings to Buddha. Such connect- 
ed accounts are found for the first time in the Pali commentaries and chro- 
nicles, in the Mahdvastu and in the Vinaya of the Sarvastivadins. 7 There 
can be little doubt that these later developments were inspired by the 
Puranic accounts of the descent of royal houses from the fabled Manu, 
the son of Vivasvan. 

Of the conception and birth of the Buddha, we have a number of 
stories or legends alike in the Thcravada (Pali) canon and in the canon of 
the Sarvastivadins and other sects. In its simplest and most general form 
it occurs in the Sonadanda sutta of the Digha Nikdya where it is said that 
the Samana Gotama is “well-born on both sides, of pure descent through 
the mother and through the father back through seven generations with no 
slur put upon him and no reproach in respect of birth.” 8 With this con- 
trast the elaborate account in the Acchariya-abbhuta-dhamma-sutta of 
Majjhtma Nikdya, which AnanAi recounts to the assembled monks “exactly 
as he has heard it from the lips of his Master.” The Bodhisattva lived in his 
Tusita form during the whole term of his existence. Leaving this form, 
he entered his mother’s womb to the accompaniment of a measureless vast 
effulgence. As soon as he enters his mother’s womb, four deities guard 
the four cardinal points to keep watch over the precious child, while the 

6 Cf. E. J. Thomas, op. cit p. 20. 

7 Cf. tr. of Buddhaghosa’s commentary on Ambattha Sutta in Thomas, Lift 
of the Buddha, pp. 7-10, Mahdvastu , vol. I, pp. 338/f.; Rockhill, Left of the Buddha, 
ch. I, etc. 

8 Text in D.N., P.T.S. cd., vol. I, p. 115; tr. in Rhys Davids, Dialogues. 
vol. I, p. 147. 
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mother is freed from all physical and mental ailments. The mother gives 
birth in an erect position and the child as it issues out from his mother’s 
womb is received by the gods and bathed with two jets of water starting 
from mid-air. Then he takes seven strides to the north proclaiming his 
pre-eminence. This is attended as before by the outburst of supernatural 
effulgence.' 1 The above extract, it will be seen, professes to trace Buddha’s 
antecedent existence in the Tusita heaven (“Heaven of Delight”), To 
what extent this pious belief in the previous lives of the Buddha was deve- 
loped thus early is shown by the existence of two separate works, the gatha . 
of the Jataka and the Cariyapitaka , as constituents of the canon. The 
characteristic incident of the Bodhisattva assuming the form of a white 
elephant, however, before entering his mother’s womb, is not found till 
we reach the later works like the Niddnakatha and the Lalitavrstara. 

Another sutta of the Pali canon, the Nalakasutta of the Sntta Nipdta, 
of which parallel versions occur in the Lalitavistara and the Niddnakatha 
introduces us to one of the most famous episodes of the Buddha’s infancy. 
This is the visit of the sage Asita to sec the Holy Child shortly after His 
birth. The metrical introduction ( Vattbugathd ) of the Nalakasutta which 
contains this legend belongs to the class of metrical narratives or ballads 
out of which the later Buddha epic has grown. 10 Not only in its form but 
in its contents it anticipates the later works. For it describes, through the 
mouth of the sage, the Bodhisattva’s possession of the external marks of the 
Superman and the famous prophecy of his attaining the summit of en- 
lightenment. 11 

In the Mahapadana sutta of the Digha Nikdya the career of the 
Buddha is brought into relation with the Buddhist concept of the great 
time-cycles ( kalpas ) and their divisions which arc marked by diminishing 
durations of the span of human lives. In course of these kalpas , we are told, 
there have arisen several Buddhas, viz., Vipassi, Sikhi, Vcssabhu, Kakus- 
andha, Konagamana, Kassapa and Gotama. The lives of these Buddhas 

9 Text in Majjhima Nikaya J P.T.S. cd., vol. Ill, pp. 1 19-122; tr. in Chalmers, 
Further Dialogues, part II, pp. 2238:; in Thomas, Dfe of the Buddhi, pp. 30-31. 

10 Cf. Winternitz, op. cit., p. 96 and the authorities there quoted. 

11 See Sutta Nipata , 679-98; tr. in Thomas, Early Buddhist Scriptures, pp. 1-5. 
Cf. also Nidanahatha, V. Fausboll’s cd. of the Jataka, vol. I, pp. 54ft.; and tr. in 
Rhys Davids, Buddhist Birth Stortes, pp. 157-160. Also Cf. Lalitavistara, Lcfmann’s 
cd., pp. lotff. and tr. in Thomas, Life of the Buddha, pp. 39-41- 
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follow a uniform pattern. For the text gives for each of them in identical 
phraseology his particular time-cycle, his jati and gotta, his tree of en- 
lightenment, his two chief disciples and his usual attendant, his parents 
and birth-place. What is more, the miraculous story of Gotama’s concep- 
tion and birth such as we have quoted from the Majjhima Nikdya text 
above-mentioned is found to be repeated verbatim in the case of the first 
Buddha. 12 

The lives or legends of the Buddhas arc described at great length in 
another work of the Pali canon to which we have refericd above. This 
work is the Buddhavamsa which is incorporated in the Khuddaha Nikdya . 
It gives in as many chapters the legends of die twenty-four Buddhas suppos- 
ed to have preceded Gotaina in the past twelve kalpas and it winds up in the 
last chapter with a sort of auto-biography describing in Gotama’s own 
words Ins last earthly existence. The tendency towards schciratization 
which was noticed above is still more prominent in the present text where 
the same principal incidents are repeated in a very monotonous fashion 
about the career of each of these Buddhas. 

It will be noticed from the above tb it we have here, as m other cases, 
an initial stage of plain and matter- of-faci narrative. In the next st'ige the 
narrative has grown into a mythological account professing to trace the 
story to Buddha’s antecedent existence in the Tusita heaven and claiming 
a supernatural conception and birth for the holy child. In the list stage 
the legend has been intertwined with Buddhist cosmological and cosmo- 
gonic concepts of kalpas with their outcrop of Buddhas and the whole has 
been standardised according to a uniform pattern. 

The stones or legends of Buddha’s renunciation, austerities and en- 
lightenment are told in a number of passages in the Pali canon. In the 
Ariya-pariyesana sutta (“Discourse of the Noble Quest”) ol the Alajjhima 
Nikdya, the Bodhisattva tells us that he at first pursued what was subject 
like himself ro rebirth, decay and the rest. Then when he reflected on 
their vanities, he was led to pursue “the consummate peace of Nirvana 
winch knows neither rebirth nor decay, neither disease nor death, neither 
sorrow nor impurity.” F"lc then started, despite the wishes of Ins parents 
who wept and lamented, to go forth from the householder’s to the homeless 
life. Me sought instruction successively from Alara Kalama and LJddaka 

12 Text in Dioha Nikdya, P.T.S. cd., vol. 11, pp. 2ff.; tr. in Rhys Davids, 
Dialogues, part II, pp. 5!?. 
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Riimaputta, but finding no satisfaction he came to the township of Uruvcln 
where he sought and won “the consummate peace of Nirvana.” u 

Another equally connected account occurs in the Mahasaccaka sutta ol 
the Majjhima Nikaya, which speaks of the Renunciation in still more 
general terms and describes the austerities at great length. Here wc are told 
that the Bodhisattva reflecting on the contrast between life at home and 
life in the open donned the yellow robes and went forth from the house- 
holder’s to a homeless life. There flashed on him the three allegories which 
led him to practise the hardest austerities till at last, convinced of their 
futility, he renounced his fasting and was able to enter into the five successive 
trances and attain the supreme knowledge . 14 

In contrast with the above more or less general accounts we have othet 
legends and traditions dealing with this specific episode of the Buddha’ s 
career. A passage in the Ahguttara Nikaya attempts to give a dramatic 
turn to the incidents of the Renunciation. The Buddha, we are told, was a 
delicately nurtured youth having for himself three lotus pools and three 
palaces (one for the cold, one for the hot and one for the rainy season). 
There came to him the poignant reflection on old age, sickness and death 
and all the elation in life disappeared . 15 It seems unlikely that the above 
is based on a genuine historical tradition if only because of the essentially 
poetical character of the story of the three palaces which is likewise told of 
Vipassi Buddha in the Mahapadana sutta above quoted 18 and of the noble 
youth Yasa in the Mabavagga of the Vinaya Pitaka . 17 With the further 
development of the legend in which Gautama’s abstract reflections are made 
to take the concrete shapes of an aged man, a sick man and a corpse, 
followed as a dramatic contrast by the sight of a contemplating hermit, 
we are not here concerned. It is, however, important to remember that 
even this development which is found in Nidanakatha , 18 the Sarvastivadin 

13 Text in Majjhima N., P.T.S. ed., vol. I, pp. 160*175: tr. in Chalmers, 
Further Dialogues, Part I, pp. 113-118; in Thomas, Early Buddhist Scriptures, 

PP- 9 rl 5 > 2 3 ’ 2 9 - 

14 Text in Majjhima N., P.T.S. ed., vol. I, pp. 240-249; tr. in Rhys Davids, 
Dialogues, pp. 173-178; Thomas, Life of the Buddha, pp. 62-68; Thomas, Early 
Buddhist Scriptures , pp. 19-22. 

15 Text in Ahguttara N P.T.S. ed., vol. 1 , p. 145; tr. in Thomas, Life of thi 
Buddha, pp. 47, 51. 

16 Digha Nikaya, vol. II, p. 21. 17 Vinaya Pitaka, I, 7. 1. 

18 Tr. in Thomas, Life of the Buddha, pp. 52-53. 
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Vinaya, 11 ' and other works, is anticipated in the story of Buddha Vipassi a$ 
described in the Mahapadana sutta above mentioned. 20 

The canonical texts above-quoted are silent about the temptation of 

Mara which plays such a conspicuous part in the later Buddhist works as 

well as in the Buddhist art from the Gandhara school downwards. The 
Padhanasutta (“Discourse of Striving”) of the Sutta Nipata, however, of 
which parallel versions exist in the Sanskrit Mahavastu and Lalitavistara, 
contain the first suggestion of this legend. In this sutta not only is Mara 
said to have vainly tempted Buddha while engaged in the performance of 
his austerities, but Lust, Aversion, Hunger and Thirst arc personified as 

Mara’s armies and Mara himself is said to have surrounded Buddha with 

his elephant arrayed in battle. 21 It is easy to understand how the dramatic 
rendering of Buddha’s spiritual struggles during his strivings developed in 
the later legend into the story of an actual conflict between the Bodhisattva 
and the Power of Evil at the moment of the former’s attaining the supreme 
enlightenment. 

The story of the Buddha’s last year, his nirvana and his funeral is 
told in a number of texts in the Pali as well as Sanskrit canonical literature. 
These consist, on the one hand, of the Sagatha sutta of the Samyutta 
Nikaya and the oft-quoted Mahaparinibbana sutta of the Digba Nikdya 
and on the other hand, of the Nirvana sutras of the Sanskrit Samyukta 
Agama as well as those of the Vinaya of the Sarvastivadins and Mula- 
Sarvastivadins. Of these, the Sanskrit Samyukta Agama and the Mula- 
Sarvastivadin Vinaya are preserved in translation in the Chinese Tripitaka 
while the Sarvastivadin Vinaya is preserved in the Dulva section of the 
Tibetan Bkah-gyur. To the French scholar Jean Przyluski belongs the 
credit of the most thorough examination of the different Parinirvana texts, 
making it possible to trace the gradual accretions of the legendry matter 
therein. Thus, in the first place, regarding the so-called ‘stanzas of lamen- 
tation’ uttered by various personages, human and divine, immediately after 
Buddha’s death, Przyluski observes : 


19 Rockhill, Life of the Buddha , pp. 22ff. 

20 Text in Digha Nikaya, vol II, pp. 21-29; tr. in Rhys Davids, Dialogues, 
pp. 18-22. 

21 Text of Padhanasutta in Sutta Nipata, 425-429; Cf. Mahavastu, vol. II, 
p. 238 and Lalitavtstara, p 327. 
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“In the canon of the Sthaviras as much in that of the Mula-sarvastivadins, 
we discern in the last ana ( ysis two parinirvana sutras : one very short, almost 
entirely recorded in verse ( Samyuku Agama and Pah Samyutta Nikaya), 
the other, which reproduces the stanzas of the first, while inserting in it 
long developments in prose (Vinaya of the Mulasarvastivadins and the 
Mahapan n ibban nsu tta). ’ ’ 2 2 

Proceeding further with his analysis of the stanzas above-mentioned, 
Przyluski points out that while the versified portions of the Avadanasataka 
and the Klulasarvastivadin Vinaya predicate of the Buddha a simple funeral, 
the prose portions of the Mulasarvastivadin Vinaya and the Pali Maha- 
parinibbana Sutta attribute to him a pompous funeral like that of cakra- 
vartins. His view on this point may be explained in his own words as 
follows : 

“Before being deified Sakyamuni was in the eyes of the faithful not 
essentially different from other men. He was a bhiksu par excellence . 
The most ancient tradition accordingly recorded that he had the funeral of 
a religieux and was shrouded in the clvaras. Meanwhile the popular con- 
science had conceived a type of kings superior to the greatest monarchs of 
the earth.... This grand movement of ideas had a profound repercussion upon 
the legend of the Buddha. The legend of King Mahasudassana is perhaps 
the most typical example of this kind. It was bodily inserted in the Ta-pan- 
nto-p an-king and the other nirvanasutras. But the redactor^ of Digha pre- 
ferred to isolate it for making it an independent sutta. Thi.v legend had 
for its object to show that Sakyamuni in his past existences i was a puissant 
cakravartin king. The ancient ceremonial of Buddha’s funeral appeared 
from that time to be very vulgar. The sacred body, marvellously beautiful, 
could not have been shrouded in coarse clothes, common and slovenly. 
Ere long it was admitted that the funerals of Sakyamuni had been as pom- 
pous as those of cakravartm kings. It was even pretended that shortly 
before his death, he had clearly expressed his intentions on I the subject.’’ 21 

In the above account we can trace the development of the conception 
of Buddha’s personality from an ordinary monk to a Superman, the 
equivalent of a universal Emperor. Another line of evolution may be traced 

22 Le Parinirvana et les funeradles du Buddha in Journal Asiatique, Mai-Juin 
l 9*8. pp. 511-512, English tr. by the present writer. 

23 }. Przyluski, op. cit., pp. 5 14-5 15, English tr. by the present writer. 
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in the account of the last journey of Buddha forming the prelude to the 
closing scenes of his life in the different redactions of the Nirvana-sutras. 
On this point again we can quote the views of the French scholar just 
mentioned. 

“The udanas (verses of the Mulasarvastivadin Vinaya) enable us to 
go back to an epoch when the Magadha kingdom was the citadel of 
Buddhism. At th»s stage which we might call the era of Rajagrha, the 
account of the last journey of the Buddha consisted essentially of a series 
of discourses which Bhagavat was supposed to have pronounced m course of 

the route Vaisali was then in contemplation only for mentioning the 

last look cast at it by the Master and perhaps also for the reception of 
Buddha by the courtesan Ambapali. The diffusion of Buddhism in die 
Vrji country marked the beginning of a second period. Vaisali acquired a 
puissant influence in its church. It attracted, while giving them an original 
turn, a certain number of traditions till then localised elsewhere. A new 
episode of the biography of the Buddha, the scenes of ‘the rejection of life,’ 
was likewise laid at Vaisali. The theologians introduced into the account 
the words of blame addressed to Ananda and a new theory on the stages of 

the moral life All these traits which characterised the period of Vaisali 

are much more accentuated in the Mahaparinirvanasutra than in the Pari- 
mrvanasutra of the Mulasarvastivadins. Finally, the new faith spread 
into new regions and stretched to the foot of the Himalayas. The opulent 
city of SravastI, ennobled in its turn, attracted to its territory a great number 
of legends and edifying scenes. Under the influence of this new current the 
account of the last journey of Buddha broke up, and some of its elements, 
transported towards the north, were finally gathered up by the compilers of 
the Sanskrit Ekottara-Agama.” 24 

Let us conclude this brief survey with some general remarks on the 
nature and services of early Buddhist Histriography. We have seen how 
the canon presents us as yet not with a connected narrative of the Buddha’s 
biography, but with detached notices relating to the most striking episodes 
of his career. These notices obviously do not belong to the same chrono- 
logical or intellectual stratum. Some texts (or portions of the same text) 
are simple and matter-of-fact accounts, while others are embellished with 
much legendary and dogmatic matter. We have thus on the one hand 

24 Przyluski, of. cit., Nov.-Dee. 1918, pp. 455-456. 
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the picture of a very human Teacher, earnest in imparting his message to 
all and sundry, remorseless in vanquishing his opponents with his logic and 
withal overflowing with human sympathy and kindness. On the other 
hand there is conjured up before our eyes a Superman having a long series 
of prototypes in the remote past, the chief incidents of whose career are 
marked by miracles and legends. In so far as the oldest narratives are 
concerned, we may grant that they are not the compositions of eye-witnesses, 
but we have no doubt that they have handed down the genuine, tradition 
of the Founder s career. The strange view of R. O. Francke which looks 
upon Gautama Buddha as but a dogmatic conception has been condemned 
on just and proper grounds. 25 To the other arguments advanced against 
Francke’s view, we may add one derived from the analogy of Caitanya s 
biography. It is a fact that the biographical notices of this great Bengali 
saint of the late 15th and early i6ch centuries, unlike those of the Buddha, 
go back to the Teacher’s own life-time. One of these contemporary writers, 
Murari Gupta, tells us how Caitanya, after the great spiritual crisis of his 
career (his visit to Gaya and initiation by Isvarapurl) was proclaimed as a 
portion of Visnu. What is more, he was consecrated as a deity in the 
presence of a large number of his disciples and his own image was set up 
for worship in a number of different places almost immediately after he had 
assumed the vow of sannyasa , 26 If such was the fate of Caitanya 
in his own life-time, it was no matter for surprise that the historical 
Buddha should have been invested with extra-human attributes in 
the course of oral transmission of his teachings. For the rest,* the stories 
of the Buddha’s life in the Pali canon are not without interest for subsequent 
times. They lay down in broad outline the legend which was filled in by 
the authors of the Aithakathds, the source-books of the Pali commentaries 
and chronicles and by the later compilers of Sanskrit quasi-canonical works. 
Thus was formed what may be called the standard biography of the Buddha 
which dominated Buddhist art and literature till it was thrown into the shade 
by the rise of Docctic ideas in the schools of Mahayana Buddhism 

U. N. Ghoshal 


25 Sec Wintcrnitz, op. cii., pp. 598-601 and the authorities there quoted. 

26 See Biman Bihari Mnjrfmdar, Caitanya-Cariter Upadan (in Bengali). Pub- 
lished by the Calcutta University, 1939, pp. 590-605. 



Relation between the two Aspects of Brahman 

It is proposed to discuss here a few Srutis from the texts, called by 
Deussen, the Earlier Metrical Upanisads, in which the relation between the 
personal and the impersonal aspects of Brahman is, in the opinion of the 
present writer, stated as it was then understood to be. 

v Principal Das Gupta has expressed the view ( Vide his History of Indian 
Philosophy , vol. II, pp. 478, 524) that in some passages of the Bhagavadgtta 
the saguna or personal aspect of Brahman is said to be higher than the 
nirguna or impersonal aspect. About the Bhagavadgtta he writes: “But, 
though the Brahman is again and again referred to as the highest abode, the 
ultimate realization, the absolute essence, yet God in His super-personality 
transcends even Brahman, in the sense that Brahman however great it may 
be, is only a constitutive essence in the complex personality of God” (Ibid., 
p. 524); and, again, “Though Brahman in the Gita is often described in 
Upanisadic language as the highest essence of God, it is in reality a part of 
the super-personality of God (Ibid. p. 478)“ J 

In this paper, an attempt is made to show that the germ of the 
above distinction beween the Purusa and the Aksara in the Gita was already 
known to the Earlier Metrical Upanisads. 

I. Mundaka Upanisad II. 1 1-2. 1 2 

“That is the truth: Just as from a well-kindled fire sparks in thou- 
sands arise all of equal nature, so, from the Aksara, O gentle pupil various 
existences (bhdvdh) are born and merge into the same. 

The divine unembodied (amurta) Purusa is possessed of whatever is 
external and internal, He is unborn, without the vital airs, without a mind, 
bright, He is higher than the highest Aksara.” 

Notes : — 

1. The Aksara in this passage is the impersonal Brahman, the same 
as is mentioned in Mu. Upa. I. 1 . 6. 2 The Purusa is said to 

1 m mw u <r*n- 
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have the fire as His head, the Moon and the Sun as His eyes, 
the Quarters as His eais, etc. 3 (Mu. Ufa . II. 1 . 43; so He is the 
personal aspect of Brahman. 

2. The Aksara in the first verse cannot be taken as different from the 
Aksara in the second verse, because we cannot do so without 
doing violence to the context. Therefore, the Purusa described 
in Mu. Upa. II. 1 . 4 is here a personal principle higher than the 
Aksara which is undoubtedly the impersonal aspect of Brahman. 

3. Sankara takes the Aksara in Mu, Upa. I. 1 . 6 as the Supreme 
Brahman, and explains ‘ aksarat ' in Mu. Upa . II. 1 . 1 as 
yathoktalaksanad aksarat ‘the Aksara as has been characterised. 
This would seem to mean that Sankara takes aksara in Mu. Upa. 
II. 1 . 1 to be the same as in Mu. Upa. I. 1 . 6. But, he explains 
aksara in Alu. Upa. II. 1 . 2 as ndmarupabijabhuta avyakrta ‘the 
undeveloped principle which is the seed of the Name and the 
Form’ and ‘ purusa ' in the same Sruti as ‘a form of the same 
aksara devoid of all distinctions caused by limitation’ (sarvopadhi- 
bhedavarjitam aksarasy aiva svarupam) or the nirupadhika purusa. 
He does not interpret purusa as “the one with the Fire as His 
head, the Moon and the Sun as His eyes, etc. etc.” (Mu. Upa. 
II. 1 . 4). Rather, he explains away ' purusa by giving the 
etymology viz., the Perfect (purnah) or the One lying in the 
body’ (putt sayah). Sankara takes prana in apranah (Mu. Upa. 
II. 1 . 2) as calanatmaka vdyu ‘the breath or Wind of the nature 
of the movement’ but prana in the immediately following verse 
(Mu. Upa. II. 1 . 3) as the first-born Hiranyagarbha and the 
description of “the One having the Fire as His head, the Moon 
and the Sun as His eyes, etc. etc.” (Mu. Upa. II. 1 . 4) is, in 
the opinion of Sankara, the description of the Virat, the Univer- 
sal Soul presiding over the Universe in its waking state, who is 
‘born’ of the Hiranyagarbha. This is in direct contradiction 
with what Sankara says in his commentary on Bra. Su. I. 2. 23 
where Sankara takes this very passage to be a description of the 

ffef fo*r u 

(Mu. Upa. I. 1. 5 - 6 ). 

3 SjfinjVTf ^Tfrr?cfT5f ^T: II ctc - Mu. Upa. II. 1. 4 . 
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Aksara stated in Mu. Upa. L 1 . 6. And, again, it may be 
noted here, 'purusa in the concluding verse (Mu. Upa. II. 1 . io) 
is, according to Sankara, the Supreme Brahman. Sankara in- 
terprets gjn^ fwftr ststt** flssRjgT: 

(Mu. Upa. II. 1 . 5) as referring to the Pancagnividya, but, 
even a casual glance at the two passages (Mu. Upa. II. I. 5 
and Cha. Upa. V. 3-9) would convince the reader that there is 
no justification for this interpretation of Mu Upa. II. 1 . 5. 
Puman and Purusa in this Sruti (Mu. Upa. II. 1 . 5) should mean 
the same Purusa as is said to be higher than the Aksara. (Mu. 
Upa. II. 1 . 2), while according to Sankara it is the ordinary man 
dropping his seed in the ordinary woman as described in the 
Pancagnividya. Sankara seems to us to pay no heed to the ter- 
minology of the Upanisad itself and it is only by this method 
that he tries to bring out his own system from the Upanisad. 

4. Sankara’s position becomes very difficult when he interprets Mu. 
Upa. I. 1 . 6 in his commentary on the Brahmasutra. In his 
bhdsya on the Upanisad he takes ‘ aksara in Mu. Upa. 11 1 . 6 
as the nirguna, nirupadhika, absolute Brahman of his School, 
while he interprets the same under Brahmasutra I. 2. 21-23 as 
the saguna or the relative aspect of Brahman because the Sutra- 
kara says that the rupa of “having the Fire for His head, the 
Moon and the Sun as His eyes, eir etc” (Mu. Upa. II. 1 . 4) is 
the rupa of the Aksara in Mu. Upa. I. 1 . 6. ‘ 

5. It may be also noticed that “ yen dksaram purusam veda satyam" 
(Mu. Upa. I. 2. 13) is a passage involving great difficulties of in- 
terpretation; but the proper way out of the difficulties is perhaps 
to allow first the other simpler Srutis to speak for themselves and, 
then, to interpret the difficult passage. 3 

6. If srsn: g^rr^ gxsRjgi: (Mu. Upa. 

II. I. 5) refers to the Purusa above the Aksara, we would sug- 
gest a corollary that the ‘ yosita the Woman would be here 
nothing else but the Aksara. Perhaps the next passage dis- 

4 Vide toot-note 2 above. 

5 P. M. Modi, Aksara : A Forgotten Chapter in the History of Indian 

Philosophy, pp. .25-126. 
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cussed below would throw further light on the meaning of 
* yosita / 

II. Mu. Upa. III. 1 . 3 . tt 

“When the seer sees the Purusa of the gold colour, the agent, the 
Lord, having Brahman for the Matrix (yoni ) from which He produces 
beings, then he (becoming) wise, having shaken off merits and sins, free 
from any stain, attains to the highest oneness (with the Purusa).” 

Notes : — 

1. Here the Aksara is referred to by the word ‘Brahman’ in the 
Bahuvrihi compound 'Brahmayom . That Aksara or Brahman, 
the impersonal aspect, is the Matrix ‘ yoni' in which the Purusa 
places His seed (Mu. Upa. II. 1 . 5) and from which all beings 
are born. The same nirguna Aksara is clearly described as the 
bhutayom ‘the birth-place of all beings’ in Mu. Upa. 1 . 1 . 6. 

2. Sankara seems to take ‘ purusa ’ as the absolute Brahman. He 
interprets * brahmayom as a Karmadhdraya compound meaning 
‘the Purusa is Brahman and He is the Yoni the origin (of all 
beings)’ and, again, as a Genitive Tatpurusa compound in the 
sense of Purusa the Yoni (i.e. the cause) of the lower or 
the relative Brahman i.e. the saguna Brahman. 7 Thus, according 
to Sankara, Mu. Upa. III. 1 . 3 mentions the Purusa as the 
absolute Brahman while ‘Brahman’ as the relative Brahman, 
the former being the cause of the latter — an effort to make out 
his system from the Upanisad. He seems to us to have not 
considered two important points expressed in the same Upa- 
nisad viz., that Yoni' refers to the ‘ Yoni ’ or source of all beings 
and th.it only the Aksara of Mu. Upa. I. 1 . 6. which is called 
hhutayoni can be rcteired to by “Brahman” in ‘ brahmayom \ 
and that therefore this expression should be interpreted as a 
Bahuvrihi compound viz., as ‘the Purusa for whom Brahman the 
Aksara is the Yoni so far as the creation (of all being*) is 
concerned.’ 

6 if^T <rw<i swflir 3^ wPm. n 
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7 Vide his bbasya on the Mu. Upa. 
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3 The Brahmasutrakara clearly says that Brahman (the Supreme 
Reality) is called in the Upanisads (and the Gita) the Yoni ‘the 

HI. Mh. Upa. III. 1 . 10-III 2. 1. 

“One whose mind ( sattva ) has been purified would win those various 
worlds he mentally thinks of and those objects of desire which he wishes 
to get. Therefore, one who desires to get worldly prosperity should worship 
him who knows Atman (i.c. Brahman)”. III. 1 . 10. 

“He (who is atmajha ‘one who knows Atman’) knows this Supreme 
Brahman, the Abode ( dhaman ) being placed wherein the Universe shines 
brilliant. But those wise men who, desircless, meditate upon ( updsate ) the 
Purusa go beyond this Bright One * III. 2. 1. 

Notes : — 

1. This Bright One ( Sukram etat) would naturally refer to some 
expression in the same text viz., “ etat paramam Brahma dhama ” 
(in this very Sruti). Apart from the significance of ' etat * (this) 
as a demonstrative pronoun, the word Sukram is also one of the 
words for Brahman, used in the various Upanisads. 8 The Isa 
Upanisad mentions the Sukra ‘the Bright One’ in the terms in 
which, as Sankara says, the Supreme Brahman of his School is 
described in the Upanisads. 10 

Thus, according to this passage, those who meditate on the Purusa, 
as distinguished from those who know Atman the impersonal Brahman, 
go beyond the impersonal Brahman, this Sukra; i.e., they go to the Purusa 
who is beyond this Sukra. 

2. Sankara, with an ingenuity, usual with the Indian commenta- 
tors, inserts “ tam apt evam dtmajham * immediately before 
'purusam’ of the text, by way of explaining ‘ purusam Thus, 
‘ purusam ’ in this passage, is according to Sankara, not the Purusa 

7 a ft Bra. Su. I. 4. 27. 

8 ^ i( M * u P a 111 1 ,b )- 

9 Cf* ( a ) ^ ^ m » ( Ka t ha U P a VI. 1). (b) q 

(Isa. Upa. 8). 

10 Vide $a. Bhii. on the Isa. Upa. 
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mentioned in other passages of this very Upanisad (i.e. the 
Supreme Reality) but it is the man who knows the Atman 
mentioned in A du. U pa III. 1 . 10. Likewise, he overlooks the 

importance of etat (which can only refer to something to be 

pointed out in the same passage or before one’s own eyes) and 
says that ‘ etat sukram' means * prastddham nrbtjam “the well- 
known seed of a man, which is the essential cause of the body 
of a man.” So. going beyond ‘etat sukra means, according to 
Sankara, ‘being free from transmigration ( na punar yonim 
prasarpantt). 

IV. Katha Upanisad III. 10-11 11 K 
The objects of senses arc higher than the senses, the Mind is higher 

than the objects, the Intellect is higher than the Mind, the Mahat Atman is 

higher than the Intellect, the Unmanifest ( avyakta ) is higher than the 
Mahar Atman, the Purusa is higher than the Unmanifest. There is no 
principle higher than the Purusa that (Purusa') is the highest step, that is 
the highest goal.” Katha Upa. 111 . 10-11. 

Notes:— 

Here the most important problem is that about the nature of the prin- 
ciple called “ avyakta ” the Unmamfcst. We believe, the Avyakta here 
means the impersonal Brahman and the Purusa, as we shall show below, the 
personal Brahman. Our arguments for this interpretation of ‘ avyakta ’ arc 
as follows: — 

(a) Katha Upa. III. 15 should be accepted as an indication of the 
nature of the principle higher than the Mahat or Mahat Atman. 
“Having meditated upon that principle which is without sound, 
without touch, without form, without change and without 
taste, the eternal, and which is the One without smell, without 
a beginning, without an end, the constant One higher than the 
Mahat, one is released from the mouth of Death” ( Katha Upa. 
III. 15). This verse is so near Katha Upa. III. 11, that we can- 

1 1 TO W-R 2 * TO W I TO TO W 
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noc neglect its help in the interpretation of the principle higher 
than the Mahat. The avyakta in Katha Upa. III. ua is higher 
than the Mahat, and Katha Upa. III. 15 describes a principle 
higher than the Mahat ( Katha Upa. III. 15c). Moreover, the 
description asabdam asparsam, etc. is applicable only to a 
principle which is avyakta the ‘Unmanifcst*. The Purusa when- 
ever He is described, has a form e.g. the form with the 
Fire as His head, the Moon and the Sun as His eyes, etc., as 
we have seen above in A iu. Upa. II. 1 . 4. Such was the con- 
ventional sense of the word Purusa. The word ‘ ariipam * 'the 
One without a form’ is characteristic of the Unmanifest only. 

(b) In Bra . Sii. III. 2. 14 we are told that Brahman is aritpavad eva 

“only without a form” because Brahman is mainly that i.c. 
ariipavat — That Brahman has also another aspect namely one 
with a form, can be easily gathered from Bra. Sii. I. 2. 23 
( riipopanyasdcca ). Also from the visayavakya of that Sutra we 
know that by form ( rdpam ) the Sutrakara means the rupa of the 
Purusa. 1 a In Katha Upa. III. 13a the principle higher than the 
Mahat is described as ariipam. 

(c) In continuation of (b) above, we would like to note here that 
after stating that Brahman is ariipavat , the Sutrakara immediately 
says that It is the Unmanifest because a Sruti says so. 13 This 
expression ‘aha hi * ‘because a Sruti says so', in our opinion means 
that the Sutrakara in that particular Sutra with that expression 
clearly refers to a Sruti in which the very word used in the 
Sutra is also found. We believe, this can be shown by com- 
paring all Sutras with ‘aha hi’ with their respective visaya- 
vdkyas. li Sankara in his commentary on this Sutra (III. 2. 23) 

, quotes severeal Srutis but none of them uses the word avyakta 
or calls Brahman by the name of avyakta . We believe that 
1 Brahmasiitra III. 2. 23 pointedly refers to Katha Upa. III. 11. 

(d) If the Sutrakara takes the Unmanifest of Katha Upa. III. n as 
Brahman i.e., the ariipavat aspect of Brahman (Bra. Sii. III. 2. 23), 

12 The visayavakya is Mh. Upa. II. 1. 5. 13 ffcBra. Sii. III. 2. 23. 

14 Cf. ft Bra. Sii . III. 2. 1 which refers to a Sruti (Br. Ufa , 
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it may be asked, ‘What is his view about the Purusa declared to 
be higher than the Unmanifcst at the same time?’ The Sutra- 
kara’s reply to this question, it seems to us, can be gathered 
from at least two places in the Brahmasutra viz., (1) Brahma - 
sutra I. 2. 23, and (ii) Brahmasutra I. 4. 1-7. In Brahmasutra 
I. 2, the Sutrakara clearly admits an aspect of Brahman having 
a form and that aspect is the purusa aspect, 10 so, the Purusa in 
the Katha Sruti would also be the rupavat or purusa aspect of 
Brahman. In Bra. Su. I. 4. 1-7 which can be here only briefly 
explained by us, we are told that the explanation ( grhiti ) of 
the avyakta is introduced in the Upanisad in the analogy of 
the Body, i.e., the analogy of the Chariot. This seems to us to 
mean that we are to look to Katha Upa. III. 1-9 for the explana- 
tion of ' avyakta ’ and we would suggest that paramam padam , 
‘the highest Abode of Visnu’ is the meaning of avyakta according 
to the Sutrakara (Katha Upa. III. 9). This Abode is the end of 
the journey ( adhvanah pdram) which is described — (yinyasta) in 
the allegory of the Chariot, 'dar'sayati' ca in Bra. Si*. I. 4. 1. 
seems to us to refer to Katha Upa. III. 13. The word r suksmam 
corresponds to arupavat in Bra. Su. III. 2. 14 and the Sutrakara 
says that the arupavat aspect of Brahman is called avyakta because 
the aspect deserves that description ( tadarhatvdt ). '“The purusa 
or rupavat aspect is said to be higher than the Unmanifest, 
because the former is dependent on the latter, just as objects 
which arc dependent upon the senses are declared to be higher 
than senses.” This is the sense of Sutra I. 4. 3; 16 :Thus, purusa 
is the rupavat aspect of Brahman, according to the Sutrakara. , 

*5 Bra. Su. I. 2. 23, which is the argument given by the 

Sutrakara to prove that the One possessed of the attributes of adrsyatvadi (Mu. Upa. 
I. I. 5-6) is the sakara aspect of Brahman. 

16 It is not] possible here to give a detailed explanation of all the remaining 
Sutras of this Adhikarana viz., I. 4. 4-7. We may briefly say that Sutra 4 refers 
to the fact that Katha Upa. III. 15 declares the avyakta to be an object of meditation 
but Katha Upa. III. docs not say that the purusa is jneya. Sutra 5 gives a purva- 
paksa based upon Katha Upa . VI. 8 where we arc told “having known purusa the 
individual soul is released.” The same Sutra gives the siddhanta that prajna or 
the rupavat aspect of Brahman is declared to be jneya in Katha Upa. VI. 8 because 
of the context. Siitra 6 seems to refer to one question about three i.e., we suggest, 
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(e) We may compare the avyakta and purusa of Katha Upa . III. 

io-ii with the para avyakta and purusa of Bhagavadgtta VIII. 
20-22. Verse 22 says that the Purusa in whom all beings reside 
and by whom all this visible world is pervaded is higher ( parah ) 
than the Avyakta also called ' aksara (v. 21). This Avyakta is 
called ' paramam dhdma and we have suggested above that 
paramam padam of Katha III. 9 is meant by the Avyakta 
according to the Sutrakara. The description of the Avyakta in 
Katha Upa. III. 15 may be compared with the description of 
the Aksara in Mu. Upa . I. 1 . 6 or in Br. Upa. III. 8. 8, 

and we would be easily convinced that the Avyakta is itself 
called also the Aksara. The Bhagavadgita mentions two 

avyaktas and the probable explanation would be that the lower 
avyakta {Bha. Gi. VIII. 18) stands for the Mahat Atman of 
Katha Upa. III. iod and III. 11a. This Mahat Atman is above 
the Intellect and Bha. Gi. XIII. 6 mentions an avyakta with 
reference to the Intellect, as a vikdra of the Ksetra. We suggest 
that the lower Avyakta of the Bha. Gi. VIII. 18 is the same as 
the Avyakta of Bha. Gi. XIII. 6. Thus, the lower Avyakta ot 
the Mahat Atman would be the inanimate Nature, the para ot 
the higher Avyakta, the animate or spiritual Nature, or the 

impersonal Brahman and the Purusa would be the personal 

Brahman. Even in Bha. Gi. VIII. 3-4, aksara and purusa are 
not identified with each other and therefore we cannot identify 
purusa in Bha. Gi. VIII. 22 with aksara in Bha. Gi. VIII. 21. 

(f) Bra. Su. III. 2. 31 states a purvapaksa arguing that the ultimate 

Reality is higher than the Unmanifest or a-rupavat Brahman, i.e., 
the impersonal aspect of Brahman {Bra. Su. III. 2. 14-23). because 
the Katha Upa. Sruti in which the Unmanifcst is mentioned 


to Katha Upa. II. 14 which the Sutrakara seems to believe to he a question about 
(a) one which has dharma\s, (b) one which is without dharmas and (c) one which is 
elsewhere (i.c. higher than) both (a) and (b), i.e., a question about the Manifest, the 
Unmanifcst and the Purusa, which three arc introduced ( upanyasta ) by Yama in his 
reply {Katha Upa. III. 10- 11). Though Sutra 6 refers to one question about three 
(and one reply about them), Sankara explains the Sutra as if it referred to three 
questions about three and three replies about the same. Sutra 7 means just as the 
Mahat is not a Sankhya principle, so avyakta is not a Sankhya principle. 
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says that the Avyakta which is Brahman is a bridge 's§tu 
( Katha Upa. III. 2), that the Avyakta has a measure viz., that of 
the thumb (Katha Upa. IV. 12, cf. Bra. Su. I. 3. 24, which 
explains this Sruti as dealing with the personal aspect of 
Brahman), because the Katha Upa. says that the individual soul 
is connected with the Unmanifest in the waking and the dream- 
ing states (Katha Upa . IV. 4) and because the Katha Upa. 
mentions the difference between the Avyakta and the Purusa 
viz., the latter is higher than the former (Katha Upa. III. 11) ot 
that the Purusa is vyapaka, meaning that the Avyakta is not 
vyapaka (Katha. Upa. VI. 8 Cf. Bra. Su. Ilf. 2. 37 in which 
the Sutrakara finds it necessary to prove the sarvagatatva of the 
Avyakta). We would suggest that this purvapaksa was advanced 
by the followers of the Gita and the Katha Upanisad or by a 
Vedanta School based upon these texts. The Sutrakara accepts 
two aspects of Brahman viz., the arupavat or the Avyakta 
(Bra. SU. III. 2. 14, 23) and the riipavat or the Purusa (Bra. Su. 
I. 2. 23 which refers to Mu. Upa. II. 1 . 4-3), but according to 
him both these are aspects of equal ' status , because the medita- 
tion on either would lead to (direct) Moksa. (This latter will be 
shown in a separate paper by an interpretation of the Brahma* 
sutras themselves). 

(g) Sankara in his commentary on Bha. Gi. XIII gives the view of 
a predecessor of his who held that Krsna was higher than 
Brahman i.e., the personal aspect was higher than the imper- 
sonal. 17 Though the details of this ancient view have not been 
preserved to us, it is sufficient to note that the predecessor of 
Sankara seems to admit that the Brahman described in that 
passage of the Gita is the impersonal Brahman of the Sankara 
Vedanta School and yet argues by separating 'anadt and 
# matparam ’ that the Lord or Krsna is higher than the impersonal 
Brahman. 


17 This is the discussion* in Sa. Bhasya on anadimatparam Brahma which was, 
according to an authority quoted by Sankara, interpreted as anadi f matpara mfp^ 
ing “the Lord is higher than Brahma. " 
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Conclusion 

\ There are several other passages in the Upanisads^ called the Earlier 
Metrical Upanisads by Deussen and also in the Gita , in which the imper- 
sonal aspect of Brahman is described to be lower than the personal one. 18 
Similarly, there are a number of Sutras in the Brahmasutra which also show 
the same to be the view of a purvapaksa. It is not possible to discuss these 
passages here for want of space. And, in futther proof of the interpretation of 
the passages discussed by us in this paper and conclusions arrived at by us 
from them we may add here what we have proved elsewhere, that the dualism 
of theistic Samkhya of the Moksadharmaparvan (. Mhh . XII.) arose by arguing 
that there was no' necessity of two Natures t one the inanimate and the other 
animate (call them apard and para prakrtis or apara and para avyaktas) with 
one Master of these Natures, because the philosophical explanation of the 
world would be amply given by one inanimate eternal Nature and one 
animate (conscious) eternal Master of that Nature. The animate Nature 
of the texts was thus dropped from the list of principles after its eternality 
was transferred to the inanimate Nature and the consciousness to the Purusa 
or personal Brahnjan. 

, We would suggest that ‘purusa* was a very old word occurring in the 
Purusasukta (Rgveda) and since then it was distinctly used for the personal 
aspect of the highest Reality. Similarly, ‘ aksara' meant from very old days 
the impersonal aspect. The word avyakta was introduced at a somewhat 
later stage in the Upanisadic texts and was a synonym of ‘ aksara \ thus, 
having the sense of the impersonal aspect of Brahman. Still later the Gita 
introduced a lower avyakta in addition to the higher avyakta and the purusa, 
the lower avyakta meaning the material Nature. 

(1) The personal aspect of Brahman is the highest principle and is con- 
ceived as the Supreme Goal. 

(2) The impersonal aspect of Brahman is also a goal, some times of an 
equal status with the Purusa but sometimes as lower than the : Purusa (e.g. in 
Mu. Upa. III. 2. 1 — Sukram). 

(3) The impersonal aspect is a living, conscious Nature which besides 
being the goal of the Muktas, serves as a power or yoni by laying semen in 
which the Purusa creates all beings, and 

18 E.g. Prasna Upa. IV-V where the Aksara of Pra. Upa. IV. seems to be 
meant by jivaghana of Pra. Up. V. which refers to this jivaghatia as lower than the 
Purusa. . Also $ve. Upa. I. 7-10. 
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(4) The impersonal aspect is also the supreme Abode in which the per- 
sonal aspect or the Purus* resides, and of which this Purusa is the Master. 

(5) Besides these two aspects of Brahman there is a third principle, the 
material Nature, which is lower than the impersonal aspect which in this 
respect is the higher Nature. This lower Nature seems to be thought of 
as an effect of the higher Nature and is itself the cause of the Intellect 
(buddbi). From this Intellect there is a further evolution of the Mind, 
senses, etc. 

(6) If we enumerate the chief principles of that period, we shall have 
(a) five objects of sense, (b) five elements (not indeed gross like the objects), 
(c) five senses of action, (d) five senses of knowledge, (c) the Mind, the Indi- 
viduation (ahamkara) t and the Intellect, (f) the lower inanimate Nature, the 
higher conscious eternal Nature (which is a Nature so far as the creative 
work of the Purusa is concerned, but which is also a goal of the Mukta in 
its capacity of a pada or dhaman of the Purusa), and the Purusa, the Master 
of this Nature or these two Natures. These last three would be the 
Twenty fourth, the Twenty fifth and the Twentysixth principles, if we give 
them numerical names. 


P. M. Modi 




Identification of Parvataka and Porus 1 

The drama Mudraraksasa seems to have preserved a historically correct 
tradition that Parvataka was the ally ol Candragupta in the overthrow of the 
Nanda king of Magadha. According to the Jain traditions also, as recorded 
by Hemacandra in Parisistaparva , Canakya and Candragupta formed an 
alliance with Parvataka lor the conquest of Magadha by promising him a 
share of the kingdom of the Nandas. We do not also find it difficult to 
recognise Parvataka in prince Pabbata of the Mabdvamsa Tlkd , who assisted 
Canakya against Nanda, but was later on murdered by Candragupta. These 
different versions regarding the overthrow of tile Nandas of Magadha do not 
agree in details, but all ol them associate Parvataka with Canakya and 
Candragupta in their conquest of the kingdom of Magadha. Parvataka 
appears to be a historical personage, and a nucleus of historical truth is pre- 
served in the above traditions. The following reasons make us think that 
Poms of the Greek historians is Puvaraka of the drama Mudraraksasa. 

The territories of Parvataka and Poms appear to be the sarru 

We learn from the drama Alndrdraksasa that amongst the allies of 
Malayakctu, son of Parvataka, in his attempt to overthrow Candragupta, after 
he had occupied Magadha, were the lollov/mg five kings : Citravarmnn ol 
Kuluta, Simhanada of Malayanagara, Puskaraksa of Kashmir, Sindhusena o( 
Sindh, and Meghanada, the Persian. Canakya through complicated intrigues 
made Malayakctu believe that these kings along with the minister Raksas.i 
were planning to desert him and to join Candragupta, and that the first 
three of these kings wanted to share the territory of Malayakctu and the 
other two his force of elephants and treasure." 

.1 This thesis was first put forward by me in a paper on this subject read 
before the Ninth All-India Oriental Conference, 1937. 

2 The following message as if from Raksasa to Candragupta was delivered 
to Malayakctu. 

ffRp-R: I 

Mudraraksasa, Act V. 
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The fact that the king of Kuluta, Kashmir and Malayanagara were 
shown to be desirous to share the lands of Malayaketu indicates that these 
kings were his immediate neighbours. More distant kings like that of 
Sindh and the Persian Meghanada wanted his elephants and treasure. If 
we correctly know the territories of the first three kings this may give us an 
idea of the territories of Malayaketu and hence of his father Parvataka. 

It is not difficult to recognise the identity of Kashmir of the author of 
Mudraraksasa, which will be almost the same as the modern Kashmir State. 
Kuluta also with a great degree of certainty is identified with Kullu in the 
upper valley of the Bias. As Cunningham remarks “The kingdom of Kiu- 
lu-to is placed by Hwen Thsang at 700 li, or 117 miles, to the north-east of 
Jalandhar, which corresponds exactly with the position of the district of 
Kullu, in the upper valley of the Bias river. The Visnu Parana mentions a 
people called Uluta or Kuluta, who arc most probably the same as the 
Kauluta of the Ramdyana and die Brhat Sambitd. As this form of the 
word agrees precisely with the Chinese Kiuluto, I conclude that the modern 
Kullu must be only an abbreviation of the ancient name. The district is 
stated to be 3000 li, or 500 miles, in circuit, and entirely surrounded by 
mountains. The size is very much exaggerated in view of the present 
limits of Kullu; but as the ancient kingdom is said by the people themselves 
to have included Mandi and Sukhct on the west, and a large tract or terri- 
tory to the south of the Sutlej, it is probable that the frontier measurement 
of 500 miles may be very near the truth if taken in road distance.” 3 Thus, 
it seems that at one time Kuluta was perhaps a big kingdom and adjoined 
Kashmir. 

Malaya of the drama seems to refer not to a place but to a tribe. K. H. 
Dhurva rightly argues, “the word Malaya is never used singly in the play. 
It is always conjoined with others, so as to form compound words. It occurs 
lor the first time at page 48 (Telang’s first ed.) in the compound 
which is the reading of all the copies consulted by the editor. The passage, 
where the word is next met with occurs at pag£ 204. The reading adopted 
there by the editor is ). In its place, the Mss. 

marked P and M seem to read JTSTWljjTfvpft ( •= > which is soften- 
ed to m Ms. E. T’he Bengal text of Pt. Taranath, i.e. the 


3 Ancient Geography of India , pp. 162-163. (* 9 2 4 C< 1 ) 
I.H.Q., JUNE, 1941 
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copy denoted by B, gives (=t^T^^Rq^Tftfqt) and Ms. G. reads 

simply (*TOTTf*rit). The word occurs for the last time at p. 221. 

“Here the text reads whereas Mss B, E and N give 3733^7%: 

and G gives 3 T^PRTf*TOT: . 

“If the reading at page 204 be accepted it must be taken 

to mean either “the lord of the city of Malayanagara” or which is equally 
probable, “the lord of the country so named after its capital Malayanagara.” 
In either case, the name Malayanagara must be interpreted as “the city of 
Malaya people.” To interpret it as “the city named Malaya ( 

) goes against the fact that there was no place of that name. Nor can 
it be understood to mean “the city situated on the Malaya mountain” or in 
the country named after it; for that way of interpretation is unusual. Thus 
then, it follows that the word Malaya is used to denote a particular tribe, 
and not a locality. Independently of this, the readings of Mss P, M and 
E here and Ms G on page 221 prove the same fact. They state in clear 
terms that Simhanada was the lord of the Malaya people (JTnR SRlfa'T). 
Hence the word occuring in the text at page 48 and in footnote at 

page 221 must be interpreted in the same way. in support of this interpre- 
tation, I would refer to page 208 of the play itself, where the words 
and are used in a similar way.” 1 

If, then, the Malaya of the drama is the name of a tribe, it may be 
identical with the Malloi of the Greek historians, who occupied at the time 
of Alexander’s invasion the territory adjoining that of Porus, lying on both 
the sides of the river Ravi/ This will make the Malaya of the drama the 
neighbours of Sindhusena, the king of Sindh, another ally of Malayakctu. 
We do not think that Tclang following Wilson is right in putting Malaya 
of the drama near the southernmost extremity (of the Western Ghats. 
According to him it is the only southern locality alluded to in the play. 1 ’ 
There is no meaning in going so far south to locate one ally of Malayaketu 
when all the rest were from the north-west parts of India or near about. 
Moreover, if we put Malaya in the south far away from Malaya- 

4 IA vol. XIV (April, 1885), pp. 105#. 

5 The Malloi were “the most formidable of the allied tribes, who occupied the 
fertile valley of the Ravi on both sides of the river.” Vincent Smith, Early History 
of India , p. 94. The fight against Malloi almost cost Alexander his life. 

6 Introduction to Mudraraksasa t p. 32 6th ed. 
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kctu’s territory, which was evidently in northern India, we fail to under^ 
stand how such a distant king could be interested in acquiring part of 
Malayaketu’s territory. In that case like the other distant kings he would 
have liked to share lus treasure and elephants. Like the kings of Kashmir 
and Kuluta, the king of Malaya must also be taken as a neighbour of 
Malayaketu. 

If we take Kashmir and Kuluta to the north of Malayaketu’s dominions 
and the territory of the Malaya or Mallois, the Greek historians to the south, 
this also gives us the territory of Porus. The country of Porus according to 
the Greek historian originally lay between the Jhelam and the Chenab. After 
Alexander’s campaign it was extended very much towards the east upto the 
Bias, and included territories which were “occupied by seven nations, the 
Glausai, Kathaioi, and others, and to have comprised no less than two 
thousand towns.” 7 Thus Porus’ territory also had Kashmir and Kuluta to 
the north and Malloi to the south. 


Parvatah.a as another title of Porus or Paurava 
Several old Sanskrit texts place the territory of certain Pauravas in the 
same region where we have Porus of the Greek historians, and where we 
have also put Parvataka of Mudraraksasa. Brhat Samhita mentions Pauravas 
along with Madrakas, Malavas and the people of Taksasila. 8 The 
Mahdbhdrata also mentions the kingdom of a Paurava king conquered by 
Arjuna in the north along with Kashmir, Abhisara etc. 9 In the 


7 

8 

9 


Vincent Smith, Early History of India, p. 89. 

W rW A il 3$ 


rFSi: ll»'»ll Ch. XIV. 
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light of the above we see the correctness of the surmise made in the 
Cambridge History of India that Porus was not a proper name but the Greek 
form of Paurava, which was a title denoting the chief of the Puru tribe . 10 
That Porus was not a personal name but a title is also borne out by the fact 
that Porus of the battle of the Jhelum fame had a nephew, who was also 
called Porus by the Greek historians. 

It is also interesting to note that according to the Puranas, Nandana was 
one of the ancient and original scats of the Pauravas, whose progenitors 
Pururavas Aila and UrvasT had lived there . 11 Now, as pointed out by Sir 
Aurcl Stein, Nandana is even today the name of the eastern part of the Salt 
Range bordering on the Jhelum . 12 According to him it was somewhere 
here that Porus’ advance guard met Alexander, and it was near this part 
of the Jhelum that Alexander effected the crossing of the river before the 
battle with Porus. Persistence of the old name Nandana indicates that 
Paurava or its Greek equivalent Porus was the title of the dynasty which 
ruled in those early* centuries in this part of the country. 

It should be carefully noted that in the passage from the Mababbdrata 
quoted in the foot-note above, the people ruled over by the Paurava king have 
been called Parvatiya Maharatha. This suggests that some region known 

I 1 1 Ml 

?ra: wtjUsMirra g-ftrara: i 

in *11 

fraf^rab sNta" Tnt : i 

^rffrar in=n 

arfiraiTt fiat wi fkfarct i awra Ch 27. 

10 Cambridge History of India, vol. I, p, 349 foot-note. 

11 iT^TTf^n^ I f^T^Tqf ^ II 

^33^, sr. fi 

12 “The name Nandaqa still attaches at the present time to a remarkable hill 
stronghold which completely closes a route leading down steeply from a plateau to 
the eastern branch of the Salt Range to the village of Baghanwala and the open 
ravine plain of the Jhelum beyond it.” 

Sir Aurcl Stein, Archaeological Reconnaissance in North-Western India , p. 25. 
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as Paravata was included m the domains of the Pauravas. Parvata is given 
by Panin! (iv. 2, 143) as the name of a country m the group Taksasiladi (iv. 
3’ 93)* know that Paksasila was in the immediate neighbourhood of 

the kingdom of Porus. Even in Hiucn Tsang’s time part of the region 
which was once ruled by Porus was called Parvata. The pilgrim 
went from Sindh to Multan, and thence to the country called Parvata. 1 * 
These facts suggest that Parvataka and Parvatcsvara were perhaps, other 
designations of Porus or Paurava, indicating that the country known as 
Parvata was also ruled over by him. 

The distance between Patalipntra and the Capital both of Parvataka 
and Porus is the same 

According to the drama Mudra-raksasa the distance between Patalipntra 
and the capital of Malayaketu was more than ion yojams. 11 Yojana is an 
uncertain measure. But as Meet suggests, “In ancient India there were two 
yojanas of specific lengths, both based on 1 hasta = 96 angula. A short 
yojana of 16,000 hasta = 8,000 yards = 4-54 miles. A long yojana of 32,000 
hasta = 16,000 yards or 9-09 miles. The long yojana was the general Indian 
yojana, and was used by astronomers. Thus taking a yojana as roughly 
equal to 9 miles, the distance between the capital of Malayaketu and Patali- 
putra is over 900 miles. Now the distance between Patalipntra and the 
|hclum, which was on the western boundary of Porus’ ten j:ory, is about the 
same. It is difficult to say what was exactly the capital of Porus but it is 
likely that the distance between Patalipntra and the capital of Porus, which 
may not have been far from the Jlielum was also about 900 miles. 

Co-operation of Porus with Candragtipta in the overthrow of the 
Nanda king of Magadha 

Both the Greek: and the Indian traditions indicate that Candragupta’s 
career of conquest bcg.tn with the northwest of India and the Punjab. 

13 Beal, Buuddhtst Records of the Western World, vol. II, p. 275. 

Parvata may be identical with the Pahi range of hills which as Cunningham 
remarks, lay “on the east hank of the fhelum, stretching from the neighbourfiood of 
Bliimbar to Rasul, a length of 30 miles.”- Ancient Geography of India, p. 190. 

*4 i 

TWfcGfir ^ ^ VRfrT II Act IV verse 1. 

15 ]RAS., 1 c)i2, p. 236. 
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Plutarch and Justin mention his having met Alexander, when the latter was 
campaigning in that region. Justin also tells that soon after Alexander's 
retirement, Candragupta destroyed all the vestiges of the Greek occupation of 
that part of the country. The drama Mudraraksasa also shows beyond doubt 
that Candragupta overthrew Nandas of Magadha at the head of the people 
of the north-west, like Sakas, Yavanas, Kambojas, Parasikas, and Vahlikas. 10 

Before the rise of Candragupta the two most powerful monarchs in 
northern India were Porus to the west and Nanda to the east. Porus was a 
very ambitious ruler. He had started on a career of conquest even prior to 
the appearance of Alexander in India. Alexander’s invasion left Porus’ 
presage, power and domains much more extended. It seems more than 
probable that after the departure of Alexander from the country, like 
Candragupta, Porus was also encouraged to extend his domains further, and 
towards the cast his objective also may have been the overthrow of the un- 
popular Nanda. In any case obviously starting from the north-west the 
conquest of Magadha by Candragupta could not have been effected without 
the co-operation of Porus and his kingdom. From Mudraraksasa wc know 
that Parvataka was the chief ally of Candragupta in his conquest of 
Magadha. In view of our conclusion that the territories of Porus and Parva- 
taka were the same, we are compelled to think that Porus took part in die 
invasion of Magadha and is the Parvataka of the drama. 

Both Poms and Parvataka were murdered soon after 
/Alexander’s retirement from India 

We gather from the accounts of the Greek historians that Porus was 
killed not long aft^r Alexanders retirement from India. Similarly Parva- 
taka of the drama was murdered at the time of the overthrow of Nandas hy 
Candragupta, which also happened not long after Alexander’s retirement 
from India. According to the drama Parvataka was murdered in order to 
secure the stability of Candragupta’s throne. The same can he said of the 
powerful and ambitious Porus; so long as he lived, the position of Candra- 


16 

11 Actl1 

We have discussed the identity of all these people in our paper, ‘Central Asiatic 
Provinces of the Mauryan Empire.* /HQ., vol. XIII, No. 3. 
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gupta as the sole and supreme monarch of India was greatly insecure. He 
too was, perhaps, murdered for political reasons. 

Both Poms and Parvataka are regarded greater than Candragupta 

We have surmised above that Alexander’s campaign in India 
left Porus as the most powerful monarch in northern India, and that with 
his co-operation Candragupta conquered Magadha, and also that at the 
time of this conquest Porus was murdered. It is not difficult: to sec that 
during his life time Porus as a king was greater than Candragupta. Hus 
fact was clearly mentioned bv Megasthcncs, who tells ns that “he resided 
at the court of Candragupta the greatest king in India, and also at the court 
of Porus, who was still greater than he.” It was only after the death of 
Porus that Candragupta became the undisputed master of northern India, 
and rose to greater prominence than Porus. The very fact that Parvataka 
was more powerful than even Candragupta is recorded in Mudraraksasa . 

5TWJ wNc: etc. Act V. 

If we carefully scan the history of the country during this pmod, we hud 
that the remark concerning a king contemporary of Candragupta that he 
was even more powerful than Candragupta can hardly apply to any other 
monarch than the great Porus. 

Thus, when we put together the various facts, that Parvataka was the 
chief ally of Candragupta in the conquest of Magadha, which could not 
have been effected without the co-operation of Porus and his kingdom, that 
the territory of Parvataka seems to be identically the same as that of Poms, 
and tile distance of these two kingdoms from Magadha also appears to he 
the same, that Porus is a patronymic equivalent to Sanskrit Puru or Paurava, 
anil that the latter is also called as the ruler of Parvatiya-Maharatha, being, 
perhaps, the ruler of a region, which was called as Parvata, that both Porus 
anil Parvataka appear to have been murdered at the same time, and the 
cause of the murder of both these appears to be the security oi Candragupta’s 
position, and that both have been called as greater and more powerful than 
the great Candiagupta himself, we are left with a conviction that Parvataka 
or Parvatesvara o( the drama Mmirdrdksasa is Porus of the Greek historians. 


H. C. SlTH 



The Position of Wives other than the first in the 
Vedic Ritual* 


Though the wives other than the first have no right to participate n 
those rites which are meant for Supreme Bliss, they are, however, allowed 
to participate in those acts which are considered as Samskaras, and those 
which arc meant only lor earthly bliss (arad upakaraka). The PatnT (chief 
wife) observes those rues as well as those which only she and none of the 
other wives, can perform. In the rites dealt with here the first wife has, 
unless otherwise mentioned, the first claim and precedent': over other wives. 

In the New and Tull Moon sacrifices' all the wives of the saenheer are 
either girded by the Agmdhra priest, or they gird themselves/ They sit 
either to the north of the Garhapatya J or to the south-west' with bent or 
raised knees. With the prescribed formula' a triple cord ol Munja known as 
yoktrapasa is put round their waist, either outside or inside the garment. " 
The Sat. Brad warns that a knot must not be made, while the 1 ait. Bra / 

* For the Position of the Chief Wife, see my article in ///(/., Match, 1940. 

1 As a rule, the wives take a bath and adorn themselves for their participation 
m .sacrifices. According to Bluradvaja, as quoted by the Commentary on Apastamba 
(II, 6, 1 a, p. 32) they should anoint themselves with cow-dung. Baudhayana also 
recommends both adornment and annulment, and paithinasi adds die smelling of 
scented Mowers. Comm, on Ap.SS., 1.6.12, p. 23, \\> 1 . 1 . 

2 Sat.SS., vol. I, p. 159, 1. 14 f. 

3 Sat.SS., vol. I, p. 161, 1 . 5 f ; Ap.SS., vol. I, p. 96. 

4 1 lie Sat. Bra. strictly fdi bills the wives to sit to the west of the sacrifice, 

with their faces towards the east, for in that case Aditi, who always sits like that, 
might be displeased with them. By Sitting somewhat to the south (cf. I, 3.1.17) of 
the Carhapatya lire they propitiate Aditi. 

5 Vaj Sam., I, 30; Fait. Sam., Ill, 5, 6a (cf. Ap.SS , X, 9, 16 and Battdb. SS., 

VI. s). 

6 Ap. SS., zr+qzef? eff, V(, J I, p- 96, I. 6; Sat. SS , vol. I, p. 160, II. 3 f. 

For the symbolic meaning of the act, see Fait. Bra, III, 3, 3, 2-3; they should 

he girded on the garment so that Varuna’s noose could not injure them. 

7 h Tor a knot is Vanina s attribute and Vanina might cause some 

injury to the wife. 

8 III, 3, 3, 4. Thus symbolically all the blessings are secured for her. Apas- 
nniba and others belonging to the YV . prescribe the knot to be made on the north 
side of the navel; Ap.SS., vol. I, p. 96, 11. 13 ; Sat. SS vol. I, p. 160, H. 9T; etc 
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insists upon making it. According to Katyayana and the Scholiast Kafka' 1 
the AgnTdhra priest is to wind the cord round their waist from left to right 
and having fixed the southern end hv twice twisting round the northern one, 
he draws the southern end to the encircling cord upwards so that it may 
hang down. 

Then the wives worship Agni Grhapati and Devanam patnlh with the 
formula. “Agne grhapate upa ma hvayasva in” and “Devanam patnfr upa 
mi hvayadhvam iti” respectively. Hl Now, the AgnTdhra takes the pot con- 
taining the clarified butter from the fire, puts on the ground before the 
sacrificcr’s wives, and bids them look at it. 11 They do so first silently and 
then again with the mantra 12 “Pervadcr of Visnu art thou, eti.” according 
to W.Yv. ritual and with “Thou art the milk of great one”, etc., accord 
ing to B.Yv. ritual. Then they again sit to the north 11 or south-east 1,1 
dong with the utterance of the mantra “Indram iva avidhava hhfivasam” 
etc. Having taken seats, they mutter “Suprajas tva vayain”, etc., “Mama 
putrah satruhanah,” etc. They sit there till the unloosening ol the girdle. 

At the end of the sacrifice the grass cords ol the wives are to be united. 
As a preliminary to this rite the Hotr gives to the waves Kusa grass along 
with the mantra “Vedo’si : Thou art Veda”, etc. 1, li they are desirous 
of children, they touch their navels with the tips ol the Kusa grass. I he 
wives place the Kusa grass on their laps with the mantra “Ghrtavantam 

9 II, 7, l; Weber’s ed. p. 221, 11. 1 f. 

10 Ap.ss., 2, 5, 6-7; Sat. $s., op at., 11. 14 1. wfa sferre^r- 

Mahadeva on Salyasadha, 1. 20-21; cf. Rudradatta on Ap. 2, 5, 10, 

11 Battel. $S., pp. 18, 1 . 4. 

12 Vdj.Sarnh., I. 30; cf. Tatt.Sarnh. I. 1.10. k “Thou art the milk of great 
one’s”, etc.; Ap.SS., 2.6.2, voi. 2, p. 98; Battd. $S., vol. I, p. 18, 1 . 4 f. For the rite 
to he observed by all the wives, cf. Rudradatta on Ap., 

5 Tt^T, < >tc 

13 Sat.SS., p. 14, 1-3. 14 Ap.ss., 2.3.8. 

15 According to the Asv. school, the mantra is to be uttered bv >bc wife aft'i 
the Kusa has been given to her; p. 32, 1 . 23. For an alternative mantra, see Sat $S 
vol. I, p. 227, 11 . 26-27 See panic ularly in this connection the Vaqayantt on Sul yd' - 

del ha, vol I, p. 228, 11. 16 f jfa sfagfa ctc ” 

16 According to Asv.. SS , Anandasrama ed.. p. yy il. Bib. Ind. ed., p. 53, 

I. 11. 2. 
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Kulayinam,” etc. 17 Then they themselves or the Hotr throw them away. 
According to some schools mentioned in Sat.SS ., it is done thrice. 

Then the wives themselves unite the grass-cords, optionally using the 
Yajus text, 18 or the RV text 19 as the case may be. 

The united cords 20 are placed on the hands of the wives and some Kusa 
grasses arc placed on them. A pitcher full of water is placed in front of 
the wives. Now water is poured on the grasses and the cord after which 
they place the grasses within the thighs. 21 They wash their mouths with 
the water from the pitcher 22 and pray for cattle, children, etc. 2,1 Then they 
worship Agni Garhapatya which is the final rite. 24 

In the Varunapraghasas the wives should be girded with grass-cords. 25 
The Vaitana Sutra 21 says the wife should have a wash after the interro- 
gation by Pratiprasthatr as to how many lovers she has. Though the 
Sutras do not refer to any wash, the purificatory nature of the rite is in itself 
manifest and therefore, all the wives should observe this. Moreover, the 
rite seems to have been originally intended for keeping a check over the wife 

17 Tait. Samh 1 . 6.4.4; 7-4-6; Mait. Samh., 1.5.3; Kdth. Samh., 5.4 

Ap. SS., i.ii.i; Sdh. SS., 1. 15.13. p. 226, 11 . 10 f.; also Apastamba III, 10, 3 

(see Rudradatta: STSTTfafcT faffR I cfa 5 TTf 3 J% II ) 

18 Vdj.Samb., II, 21a; Tait. Samh., Ill, 5.6 (to he used before 1.4.45 accor ding 

to Ap. SS., VIII, 8-14; cf. XIII, 20.13). The use of the Atmanepadi verb visyatc 
shows that wives themselves are to do so; see, however, Narayana on Asvaldyana 
( 1 . 1 1 ; 5, p. 33, 1 . 8;) who assigns this ceremony to the Hotr. For the use of 
the Parasmaipada or the Atmancpada in this case, Sat. SS., p. 228, 1 . 22 ff. 

1 9 3 'TTCIR, etc. San. SS.. vol. I, p. 10, I. 21-22 (I, 15 9); 

Asv. SS., 1 . xi. 3, p. 33, 1 . 6, of Anandasrama cd. 

20 Sat.SS., p. 229, 1 . 4 f.; Baudh.SS., p. 31, 1 . 9 ff.; Sdh..SS., vol. I, p. 10, 
1 . 22; Asv. SS., p. 33, 1. 10 f., etc. According to Asv., the cord is to be folded twice. 

21 Sdii.SS., p. 11, 1. iff.; also sec immediately after the above references. See 
Varadattasuta Anartiy.i on Sdh. SS., I, 15, 14; vol. II, p. 11 “Aneka api kuryuh.” 

22 E.g., Sat. SS., p. 229, 1 . 2i. g^-nT^sf 3 fa TF q i q& frl 

These rites are also accompanied with Mantras. Cf. Narayana on Asv. p. 34, 1 . 6f. 

5 3 f 33 f« «c. 

23 Cf. Sar.SS., p. 229, 11 . 26-28; Ap. SS., Cornm. on III, 10, 8. 

24 BaudhSS., p. 32 gjsy etc., Sat. SS., p. 229, 1 . 29 f.; etc. 

25 Baudh. SS., vol. I, p. 135, l. 2; cf. Ap. SS., VUI, 8, 14, Kat. SS., Chow. Ed., 
p. 334, 1. 11. 

26 VIII, 20, p. 12. 
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and for keeping the blood pure; so all the wives should be subject to the 
interrogation. They are to confess any illicit connections they have had, 
otherwise their kith and kin, near and dear ones, would die. 27 By declaring 
the names of their paramours or at least by giving out the number of the 
paramours by means of raising up as many stalks of grass, 28 they become 
themselves pure and cause their paramours to be seized by Varuna with his 
noose. If they have none, they straightly say so and the whole thing is 
then so clear. 

After the husband and the chief wife have offered oblations with the 
Karambha-patra, all the wives unite their grass-cords. 29 They all go now 
for the Avabhrtha (final bath). They have baths, but do not put their 
heads under water; they simply pour water on their heads/* 0 According 
to Katyayana and the scholiast Karka 31 the spouses should repair to some 
quiet part of flowing water and take a bath in the above manner. The chief 
wife and the sacrificcr should wash the backs of each other and most 
probably, the other co-wives might help one another in washing their backs. 

In the Sakamcdha i.c. the third parvan of the Caturmasya sacrifices, 
when all the preliminary things necessary for the sacrifice have been done, 
the wives are brought forward and made to sit near the sacrificer. 32 Accord- 
ing to certain schools, here, unlike in other sacrifices, there is no girding of 
wives (Patnlsannahana) or any other accessory rite. According to 
Satyasadha, the wife should look at the clarified ghee from her shed; 33 all 


27 Tatt. lira., I, 6, 5, zl\ Sat Bra., II, 5, 2; Baudh. SS , V, 5-9, vol. I, p. 136, 

i. 5 f. Ap.ss., viii. 6, 22. fsw sufft* 1 ft srrc 

1 TOtr-qifrr vo1 - p- 33 Man 

I, 7, 4; II, p. 55; 1 . 16— p. 56, l. 1; Kit. SS., Chow. Ed., vol. I, p. 336, 1 . 8f; 
Sat. SS., p. 465, 1 . 3- 1 2. 

28 Kat.SS., V. 5. 8-9; also, Chow. Ed., vol. I, p. 336, II. 14-15. 

29 Af. ss„ viii. 8 . 14, nf ctc - 

30 Af. SS., VIII, 8, 15; Rudradatta, Baudh. SS., tqjjq- 

I 

3' «re VS * v - 5’ 3033- 3 2 Min.ss, 1, 7, 5; II, p. 57. 

33 Sal. SS.. vol. II, p. 479, 1 . 24; Rudradatta on Af. SS.. VIII, 14, 21; vol. II, 
p. 65. But see Baud. SS.. p. 141 f. rjujt' *W8I ^ 

Cfa I 
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the wives should do so as this is a part of the strisamskara. After the eating 
of the Ida, they should all anoint their eyes. 31 During the Tr^ambaka 
oblation, after the maiden has walked round the fire, the sacrificer pours into 
the hands of the wife the Masara or rice-gruel she in her turn pours this 
into the hands of the maiden along with the prayer that she (maiden) would 
achieve her object (Pati or Bhaga). 3j The object of this rite is only to 
obtain happiness in this world alone, and not in the other which is clear 
fioni the fact that only a single Vedic school (Baudhayana) follows it. It is 
only reasonable that the rice-gruel should be handed over to the maiden, 
longing for husband or beauty, by her own mother and not by the chief 
wife. This offering of the rice-gruel means most probably a joint 
conferring of blessings upon the daughter by the parents and no doubt, her 
mother should offer her the material carrying her own blessings. 

In the Pasuyaga, too, the wives are to be girded, says Baudhayana. 36 
After the animal is killed, they are raised up by Ncstr 37 or Pratiprasthatr 38 
from their seats to the altar. They all look at and worship the Sun 39 with 
the prescribed mantra. Then they are led one by one to the cast along 
with the prayer for offspring and increase of wealth. 40 All of them touch 
the water of the Catvala with the object of purifying themselves. 41 

In the Agnistoma the wives have their nails pared by a barber in such 
a way that they do not extend beyond the upper end of the finger tips; the 
paring should begin from the little finger of the left hand. They brush 
their teeth with bits of the udumbara twig, taking care that they may not 
bleed. They bathe in stagnant waters full of Sankha and Avaka plants on 

34 Sat.SS., vol. II, p. 473, 1 . n. 

33 Batulb. $S., p. 152, !. 12 — p. 153, 1 . 1. 

3 (> Vol. I, p. 1 1 2. 37 According to the IV. YV. Ritual. 

38 According to the YV. Ritual; Ap.SS., VIII, 18, I; Man.SS., I, 8, 4, 2. 

39 iffrer Batulh $S., vol. I, p. 118, I. 6; Man. SS., I, 

8. i; Rudradatta on Ap. SS., VII, i8, 2 Mahadeva on 

Sal.S.. p. 424, I. I f„ etc. 

40 etc., Baudh. $S., 118, 1 . 9, through the passage between Catvala 

and Urkara; Mahadeva on Sat. SS. } vol. II, p. 424; Rudradatta on Ap. SS., VII, 18, 3. 
vol. I, p. 436, tr&tf tpfft 11 

4 ‘ ^IT'TT ^rh IJJSign: Rudradatta on Ap. $S„ VII, 18, 4, gqj: qjsq:, 

similarly, Mahadeva on Sat. $S., vol. II, 424, I. 10 f. 
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mossy bathing ghats. According to the Vajasaneya school they put a piece 
of gold in a pit and bathe therein. During their bath they invoke the waters 
for purifying them; while coming out, they mutter to themselves about the 
purity caused by the waters. Then they sip water. Unlike the priest, they 
are forbidden to have a hair-cut. 42 

During the consecration for a religious ceremony (Dlksa) they all wear 
on their heads nets made of thin silken thread or of wool collected from 
living rams or, at least, a net made of Kusa grass ; ,J these should hang on 
both sides of their head. 11 They are consecrated on their own scats with 
upper silken garments that are slightly washed, new, white, with skirts and 
used by nobody else. The Pratiprasthatr anoints and decorates them with- 
out mantras. lj The sacriftcer is made to wear a girdle; they tie plough- 
nooses. 40 

During the girding they observe the same rites as in the New and Full 
Moon sacrifices (Dnrsapurnamasa). 17 Herein Apastamba prescribes that 
the mantra “Asasana saumanasam, etc.: Beseeching favour,” etc, ,s 
should be dropped and “Sam tva nahyami, etc.: I bind thee, etc.,” 10 should 
he used while B -udhayana recommends die use of both of them. The nets 
are now closely fitted in so that there may not be any chance of their loosen- 
ing or falling down.'" 1 1 he Pratiprasthatr fastens pegs in the skirts of their 
clothes in order that thev nuv scratch their skin*, if required, with them. 51 
They should not take meat and honey, nor do any impure act. 52 


42 Ap.SS., X, 4. X, (\ vol. II, p. 221, I. 1 — p. 223, I. m ( rr^ 

) Sat SS., vol. Ill, p. 564, I. 28 IT. 

^3 Ap.SS., X, 9, 5, V()l. II, p. 2}2, !. ^f.; Sdl.SS., vol. Ill, p. 392, I. 7 If . 

44 Mahailrva on Sal. $S., op. cit., 1 . 27. 45 Kin. $S., vol. I, p. 4$}, Siitra * 

46 Ap. SS., X. 9, n; vol. If, p. 233, 1 . iff., mY TiAzjfa 

ft e?T ^UftfrT f^fJTC I Sat.SS., vol. Ill, p. 592, !. 22 f. 

47 Ap.SS., X, 9, 16, vol. II, p. 2^, 1 . 15 f.; SW. $S., vol. Ill, p. 594, I. 14 f . ; 

Battdh.SS., vol. I, p. 160, 11. 18-19; KUt.SS., Chow. lid., vol. I, p. 437, Sutras 99-100. 

48 Tail. Samh., I. 1.10 (c-h). 49 Tait. Scirnh.. Ill, 5 (\ 1 (c) 

50 Gopmatha on Sat. SS.. vol. Ill, p. 595, I. 9b 

51 Baudh. $S., vol. I, p. 161, 1 . 8-9. 

52 Rudradatta on Ap.SS , X, 15, 13-14 vol. II, p. 248, II. 17 ff. 

^tf^r-ojfSRr^T (Sutra 13); SWR (Sutra 14). 
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In the afternoon of the day of their consecration they all keep silent, 
breaking their vow when the stars appear. 53 They approach the Garhapatya 
fire from behind the altar silently. 51 The milk for breaking their fast is 
boiled on the Southern fire while that of the sacrificer on the Garhapatya; 
they drink it in their own seats in the mid-day as well as midnight. 55 

In the morning on the second Upasad (sacrificial festival preceding the 
Sutya or pressing of the Soma; it is a part of the Jyotistoma and lasts several 
days) day when the sacrificer gives dust of the cow’s foot-print to the chief 
wife, all the wives look at it and pray that they may not be deprived of 
wealth. 511 Then either the Nestr 57 or the sacrificer himself 58 makes the 
SomakrayanI cow look at them, whereupon they pray for having children. 50 
They in their turn look at the sacrificer and pray for having heroes. 60 

During the offering of the buck-goat to Agni and Soma on the last 
day of the Upasad session, the Nestr leads them all towards the front of the 
sheds; near the sheds they utter a prayer for safe entrance into them with 
their desires fulfilled. 01 They all sit near about there and pray to Agni to 
draw his attention to them. 62 Now, the sons and grand-sons together with 
their wives, unmarried daughters, 63 nephews and other relatives are invited 
to participate in the Family Union. The sacrificer touches Adhvaryu from 

53 Ap.SS., X, 16, i vol. II, p. 252!.; Kat. SS., Chow. lid., p. 439, Sutra 107. 

54 Baudh. SS., vol. I, p. 163, I. 15-16. 

55 Ap. S., X, 1 7, 3 ff., vol. II, p. 253, 1 . 5 If. (particularly Sutras 6 and 13); 
Baudh. SS., vol. I, p. 164, 1 . 4-6. 

56 Gopinatha on Sat. SS., vol. Ill, p. 629, 1 . 14-15, 

stornr, cf - 2 3 > 5 - 

57 According to the W.YV Ritual. 58 According to the B.YV. Ritual. 

59 Vaj. Samh., IV, 23; Sat. Bra., 3, 3, 1, 12; Kat. S., VII, 6, 26. r ait. Samh., I, 

2, 5, 2; Kdth. Samh., II, 5; Ap. SS. X, 23, 6: Rudradatta, vol. II, p. 272, II 3 SIWlifaRT- 
flUTfa I Similar, y» Gopinatha on Sat. SS., vol. Ill, p. 629, II. 

19-21; Battdh.SS., vol. I, p. 170, 1 . 6-7. 

60 Tait. Samh., I, 2, 5, 2; Baudh. SS. op. cit., 1 . 7; Rudradatta on Ap. SS., X, 

2 3 ' 7 - ctc - 

61 Tail. Samh., Ill, 5, 6, 13; Ap.SS., XI, 16, 10; Mdn.SS., II, 2, 4, 9 

instead of ; etc. 

62 Sat.SS., vol. Ill, p. 736, I. 10 ff. 

63 But not the married daughters, as their Gotra has been changed (along with 
'the Caturthikarma); Gopinatha on Sat. SS., vol. Ill, p. 739; 1 . 6. 
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behind, all the wives 6 * similarly touch the sacrificer; the sons touch their 
mothers and the grand-sons touch their fathers; other relatives touch the 
grand-sons and so on. 

/ In the night preceding the Sutya or pressing day, all of them together 
with the sacrificer sit behind ’the altar or the Garhapatya; the Adhvaryu 
places the Vasatlvari water in front of them; after they have touched it, they 
are again circumambulated by the Adhvaryu. 65 This whole night they are 
all kept awake in the Pragvamsasala* by the priests who tell them holy 
interesting tales. 66 

In course of the Prataranuvaka (morning prayer) all of them should 
accompany the Maitravaruna, Nestr. Agnldhara and the bearers of the 
Ekadhana cups when they walk! northwards out of the sacrificial ground. 67 
As the object is to delude the Gandharvas with a woman so that the water, 
sap of the sacrifice, may be carried to a safe place, all the wives should join 
in this rite. 

In the early morning on the Sutya (the extraction and solemn prepara- 
tion of Soma) day all of them, each carrying one or two vessels, pass through 
the TTrtha i.e. the path to the altar between the Catvala and the Utkara, 
carry water for washing their feet (pannejanl) and return by the same way 
as they go. 68 According to Apastamba they should have their faces to- 


64 Gopinatha on Sat SS., vol. Ill, p. 739, 1. 1. ^j} srfq 

| They participate in this rite as amatyas (for the meaning 
of the word, cf. 1 . 5-7), not as Patni which they arc not: 

0- 2 '4)’ etc 

65 Sat. Bra., Ill, 9, 2, 14 f.; Ap. SS., XI, 21, i, vol. II, p. 346, 1 . if.; KatSS., 
Chow. Ed., p. 508, Sutra 256-260; Gopinatha on Sat. SS., vol. Ill, p. 758, 1 . 25, 

etc 

* A room with some columns or beams towards the cast where the family 
and friends of the sacrificer assemble. 

66 Ap.SS., XI, 21, 12, vol. II, p. 348; Sat.SS., vol. Ill, p. 762,1. 1. 

67 Sat. Bra., Ill, 9, 3, 16 f. The Ekadhanas are water-vessels by means of 
which water is taken up during sacrificial observations. 

68 Tait. Samh., 3, 5, 6, 2; Kat. SS., Chow, ed., p. 517, sutra 44 “two vessels*’ 

Gopinatha on Sat. SS., vol. Ill, p. 793, 1 . 15 f.; q q fo re ft qwtfa: 

also 1 . 27 f.; similarly Rudradatta on Ap. SS. For passing through 
Tirtha, Rudradatta on Ap. SS., XII, 5, 4. 
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wards the west while filling the pitchers. 69 They enter the sheds by the 
east door, walk round the side-altars called Dhisnlya and place the pannejam 
pitchers to the west o£ the side-altar or Nestr. 70 Then they come back and 
enter into the shed called Pragvamsa. 71 

In the afternoon they are all given milk for breaking their fast. 72 
During the evening pressing of the Soma juice all other wives touch the 
chief when the latter looks at the Putabhrt vessel containing the Soma juice 
after it has been strained. 

After the Patnlvata cup has been offered, the Nestr leads all the wives 73 
through the sheds, which they enter by the west door. They all take their 
scats to the north of the Chanters. 74 Now, the Nestr makes them exchange 
looks with the Udgatr along with a prayer to Agni for children. 74 Now, 
they should remove clothes from their right thighs; according to Satyasadha 76 
the thigh joints also should be denuded; this view is not upheld by 
Apastamba. 77 They should pour water along their thighs so that it may run 
down towards the interior of the thighs, but it must not touch their navels. 78 
According to the Kathaka School, as quoted by Yajnikadeva, commentator 
of the Kdt. SS. 79 they should bend their knees and wet the skirts of their 
garments with water from the vessels. Katyayana and his scholiast, 

69 SS., XII, 5, 12, vol. II, p. 366; trsfr sM^fcro^rr wwrt 

?irwr *nf^wr ffir ; mi Wr wfo 1 mw r- 

1 fejjIhrpR-WTsrsft 1 

70 Sat.SS., vol. Ill, p. 794, 1 . 3 f. ; Ap.SS., XIII, 5, 13!.; vol. II, p. 367; 
Baudh. SS., VII, 15, vol. I, p. 225. 

71 Op. cit., 1 . 21-22. 72 Sat. Bra., Ill, 6, 3, 4. 

73 Gopinatha on Sat. SS., vol. IV, p. 932, 11 . 17-18, 5rfcTT%; 

if any of them is in course of monthly period, every rite in connection with the 
Pannejanl drops. 

74, Kat.SS., X, 7, 3, Webers Ed., p. 817} Chow. Ed., p. 563, Sutra 141. 

75 Sat. Bra., IV, 4, 2, 17-18, Sat, SS., op. cit., I. 1 Baudh. SS., VIII, 14, vol. I, 
p. 255; Ldt.SS., II, io, 15, p. 181, 1 . 12 f.; Ap.SS., XIII, 5, 8; particularly commen- 
taries on Latyayana and Katyayana (op. cit). The Mantra: Tait.Samh., Ill, 5, 
6(k); Vaj. Samk., VIII, 10, (Sat. Bra., op. cit,, 18). 

76 Srauta^sutra, vol. IV, p. 932, 1. 3 f. 

77 Rudradatta on Ap. SS., XIII, 15, 1, f qm qVitefl&W ; 

also Gopinatha Bhatta on Sat SS., op. cit. 

78 Sat, SS., op. cit., 1. 9ff. 79 X. 7, 4? p- $r8, Weber*s ed. 
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Latyayana 80 and the Kathaka 81 say that they should exchange looks with 
the Udgatr three times at' the sound Him Three times they should un- 
cover and pour Pannejam water on their right thighs so that after the third 
time there will be no water left. On the order of the Udgatr they should 
retire to their own place. 82 

According to the Baudh.$S. the pegs that were fastened to their skirts 
during the Dlksa should now be silently thrown to the Catvala when they 
all together with the sacrificer and the priests are about to go for the final 
bath called Avabhtrtha. 83 

During the Avabhrtha they also participate with others in the conclud- 
ing passage called Nidhana sung in chorus three times. 84 When the water 
comes to their sight, they pray to Varuna for overcoming the enmity and 
removing the sins they have committed. 85 After the bath they wear the 
Paryanahanas, outer clothes tied round the Soma bundle. 80 While coming 
back to the sheds by the same way they went, they together with the sacri- 
ficer or the priests with Hotr at their head are led by the priest called 
Unnetr. 87 

During the Udayaniyetsi 88 the Patnlsannahana or the girding of wives 
and Yoktra-vimoka (the untying of the rope) take place in the same way as 
in other sacrifices. 

In the Pravargya or Hot Milk Sacrifices, when the Mahavira pot is 
heated, they all cover their heads, according to the Satapatha , 80 for fear of 
being deprived of eyesight, because the Mahavira is the symbol of Adicya,‘ n ‘ 
and according to the Ivlanava-srauta-sutra , ttl for having children. The Prag- 


80 P. 181, 1. 14 — p. 182, 1 . 8; so also Drahyayana as quoted therein. 

Yajnikadeva on Kat. SS op. cit., , p. 818, l. 2-3, Weber’s ed. 

81 Karka on Kat. SS., op. cit., \ 

82 Kat. SS., X. 7. 5. 

83 VIII, 18, vol. I, p. 259, 1 . 9-10. 84 Sat. SS., vol. IV, p. 941, I. 10 f. 

89 Mahadcva on Sak SS., op cit., 1. 29; Tait. Samh., Matt. Samh., 1, 3, 39; etc. 
86 Man.SS., 1, 4, 45, 1; also quoted in Kat.SS., X, 9, 6; Sat. SS., vol. IV, 

p. 1092, 1. 24. 

• 87 Sat.SS vol. IV, p. 946, 1 . 26-27. 88 Sat.SS., vol. IV, p. 448, 1 . 17-18. 

89 XIV, 1, 3, 16; Webers Ed., p. 1029; S.B.E., vol. XLIV, p. 463. 

90 For the connection of the Pravargya sacrifice with the Sun-worship, cf. 
Sat. Bra., XIV, 1, 2, 15; 3, 16; 3, 1, 35. 

9 1 IV. 1. 33 : P- ' 54 - 


I.H.Q., JUNE, 1941 
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vamsa is also screened 02 so that they cannot see from their seats the prepara- 
tion of the Pravargya; according to Satyasadha, 93 the doors are shut; and 
according to Baudhayana 9 1 hanging load-carriers (sikya) are hung from above 
to serve as screens. According to Katyayana, 05 even though they may be 
very near, they should not look at the Pravargya; they should themselves 
cover their heads during the preparation. All the wives should observe this 
injunction, as otherwise it would be prejudicial to their own good; and as, 
according to the Manava-srauta-sutra , this is really a strl-samskara. After 
the Mahavlra has been revered, their heads are uncovered. They keep on 
looking at the Mahavlra pot and pray to Him for cattle and offspring and 
a safe happy life to themselves ns well as to their husband. 90 According to 
the Manava-srauta-sutra, 97 the sacrificer also looks at it along with them. 

During the setting out of the Pravargya, all the priests and the sacri- 
ficcr meet upon the altar in the shed and three offerings arc made to the 
Ahavanlya. While coming out of the shed, the Adhvaryu remains 98 be- 
hind all of them. According to Apastamba," they are to go back to their 
shed while several sacrificial staff, viz., pegs, strings, etc., are carried away by 
attendants. They are to come back to the sheds when the Prastotr begins 
to sing the Saman. He sings it three rimes, in the finale of which the 
wives 100 also join. 

In the Pinda-pitr-yajna the husband gives all the wives portions from 
the middle cake for having children. They all pray to the ancestors for 
children adorned with lotus-garlands. 101 

92 Baudh. $S., vol. 1 , p. 265, 1 . 20; Sat. SS., (n. 5) anti Rudradatta, Ap. SS., XV, 
5, 2, vol. II, p. 643, 1 . 4-5. 

93 SS., vol. IX, p. 359, 1 . if f. 94 Vol. I, p. 270, I. 18. 

95 SS., XXVI, 2, 3, Weber, p. 1098; Chow, ed., vol. II, p. 1027, Sutra 30; 
XXVI, 3, 2, Weber, p. 1100; Chow, ed., p. 1030, Sutra 49. 

96 Baudh. $S., vol. I, p. 276, 1 . 18-19; Sat. SS., and Vanchisvarasudhi, vol. IX, 
p. 872, 1 . 9 and 1 1 ; Ap. SS., vol. II, p. 656, 1 . 14-16; Kat. SS., XXVI, 4, 12, p. 1102, 
Weber’s Ed. etc. 

97 IV, 2, 37; p. 153. 98 Kat.SS., Chow. Ed., vol. II. p. 1039, Sutra 119. 

99 Ap. SS., XV, 13, 4. 

100 Sat.SS., vol. IX, p. 888; Ap.SS XV, 13, 10; vol. II, p. 671; Lat.SS., 
1, 6, 4-6, p. 54-55; so also Drahyayana as quoted in Latyayana; etc. 

toi Sat. SS., vol. I, p. 255; Ap.SS., 1, 10, 10- 1 1, vol. I, p. 36-37, Rudradatta: 
** fwRJ SS: (JS- S..) 2. 7, ,3. 

p. 73, I. 10-14. 
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Now, we deal with the wives in general in the Domestic Ritual The 
first sthallpaka is really a part of the marriage ceremony and as such each 
wife is entitled to perform this rite. Each one should cook at other times, 
too, in so far as the cooking happens to be a part of any of the stri-samskaras. 
T he wife takes her meal in the day time together with her husband and 
avoids meat, etc. During the night she sleeps on the floor and refrains from 
any impure act. Next day she cleanses thrice the sacrificial place with a 
duster and thrice all around the fire with water. 102 . The husband, after 
having the paddy washed, spreads the hide of a black deer, places mill-stones 
thereon and pours some paddy into them. She husks the paddy thrice and 
gets the rice perfectly in order. She washes it thrice and cooks it. While 
cooking, she sprinkles clarified butter upon it by means of the purifying 
Kusa grass. 103 The husband places this full cooking vessel on strewn grass. 
Then she sits to the left of her husband and to the west of the Garhapatya 
fire, and offers to Agni and Agni Svistakrt. After the offering the husband 
does all the cleansing work during this particular occasion, but during the 
Pumsavana, etc., she is required to cleanse the sacrificial staff, etc. 104 

As Garbhadhana 10 ’ is a stri-samskara, each wife observes this rite. 

102 Asv.GK., 1, 2, 13-14, p. 265. 

10 3 Of. cit., i, 2, 30 f., p. 266, for husking and cooking, cf. Hir.GS., 1, 23, 2-4; 
for cooking, cf. Vaik. GS., Ill, 5, p. 39, 1 . 13. 

104 Asv. GS., op. cit., v. 57 f., p. 268. 

105 RV., Schools: $ah. G Samgraba, i. 19. (J.S., pp. 35, 130; p. 9, Benares ed.). 
San. G. Samgraba, p. 19. Asv. G. Parisista, 125, p. 217. Sauna ka- karika, p. 23; 
Rumania's Karika, i, 4; p. 269. Prayogaratna of Narayana Bhatta, 37 f. 
Asvalayana does not deal with the sacrifice, but refers to some upanisad. 
Saunaka in his Karika (p. 30 of the MS.) refers to one Yajnopanisad. It seems 
from his statement that the ritual as is described in his Karika differs from that of 
the Yajnopanisad . 

In the Vaikhanasa-grhya-siitra III, 10, the Garbhadhana is mentioned as distin- 
guished from Rtu-samgamana (III. 9), and the Pumsavana, according to this school, 
is to be held in the 4th month. But according to all other authorities who deal 
with the rite, it is the rite observed for having the wife’s pregnancy. The Mantras 
uttered in this rite cannot mean otherwise. The Rtu-samgamana does not find place 
in any other Grhya-sutra except the Vaikhanasa. This rite has, however, been given 
importance in the Prayogas, Paddhatis and specially in the Compendia. 

Authorities differ whether the Garbhadhana should be observed on each case 
of the wife’s pregnancy, or it should be observed once for all. Thus, Bhatta 
Narayana says “This sacrament purifying the womb named Garbhadhana is in way 
of purifying the object itself. So, as the object, the wife, is once purified, any 
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The wife, on the night chosen for the rite, takes a bath and adorns her- 
self with ornaments, clean clothes and wreaths. 106 The husband pounds 
the root of the Adhyanda 107 or the PhalinI 108 plant or of the Asvagandha 100 
or the Durva grass, 110 and drenches some portions of a piece of cloth with 
the juice of it. When the wife comes, specially decorated for the 
ceremony, the husband presses out the juice into the right 111 or both 112 the 
nostrils of the wife with the appropriate verses of the Rgyeda (X. 85. 
21-22). 113 

Narayana Bhatta mentions that the husband should bathe the wife in 
the morning with the water from the pitchers adorned with five twigs with 
new leaves. After the bath the wife adorns herself with auspicious dress 
and ornaments. After the offerings of the Prajapatya and the Ajya oblations, 


pregnancy that occurs in it (her), is purified. So this rite should be observed once 
only. So also is the case with “Pumsavana and Simantonnayana.” But Karko- 
padhyaya holds the opposite view : “These three sacraments are to be repeated in 
every pregnancy, otherwise no samskara of the following pregnancies is to be com 
sidered as observed.” Again, Vijnaesvara says, ‘‘Garbhadhana should be observed 
in case of the wife’s pregnancy, but not Pumsavana and Simantonnayana.” Sulapani 
says, “Simantonnayana is not to be repeated but Garbhadhana and Pumsavana are 
to be observed again and again.” Tarkalankara in the Commentary on Gobhila 
thinks that Garbhadhana and Pumsavana need be repeated in each pregnancy, but 
not Simantakarana. 

The question remains to be solved, if the Garbhadhana is to be repeated on each 
case of the wife’s pregnancy, anti if the Pumsavana rite should also be observed in 
that Rtu when the Garbhadhana is also going to be performed. The Rtusamgamana 
really serves the same purpose as the Garbhadhani does. Moreover, from the 
treatment by several authorities of the Garbhadhana, it seems that according to them 
the Garbhadhana is but a ceremonial observance of the Rtu-samgamana for the 
pregnancy of the wife, failing which first the Narayana Bali, and still failing, the 
Naga Bali are to be observed. So there does not seem to be any necessity of the 
separate observance of the rite Rtu-samgamana in that monthly period of the wife 
when the Garbhadhana is held. 

106 A. G. Parisista, op. cit Kumarila’s Karika, op. cit.. Pray o gar at n a of Nara- 
yana Bhatta, p. 38(2). 

107 S. G. Siitra, op. cit., p. 9, 1 . 1. 108 $. G. Samgraha, op. cit., 1 . 19. 

109 A. • G. Parisista, Saunaka, Kumarila and Prayoga-ratna, op. cit. 

no A. G. P. f op. cit. 

in S.G. S.; $. G. Sam.; Kumarila and £aunaka; Prayogaratna of Bhatta Narayana, 
op cit. 

1 12 A . , G. Parisista, op. cit. 

1 13 According to Narayana Bhatta, the wife had to sit on her left knee. 
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the head o£ the wife is touched. Agni and Aditya are worshipped and 
during the worship of the latter the wife joins her husband. 

Kalesi in his Paddhati mentions that the juice of Sukasimbi pressed out 
by ladies with husband and children living is to be sprinkled into the right 
nostril of the wife. The rite is to be observed only once. According to 
Vaikhanasa, 11 ' 1 the husband should first of all, sprinkle the clarified butter 
upon the fire and then make the wife adorned with auspicious ornaments 
and clothes, sit down. After sacrificing oblations to Dhatr, Varuna and 
Agni Svistakrt, the husband gives the wife some barley-corns. Then she 
is made to partake of the three-fold food (a mixture of the equal portions 
of milk, sour curds and melted butter). After the wife’s acamana (sipping 
water), the husband strokes her body from the navel upwards for three times 
with the stalk of a kusa grass with the prayer for having a child as desired. 

According to Baudhayana, 115 if the husband and the wife want a 
Srotriya” son, 118 they are to worship ArundhatT, take unsalted food, lie on 
the floor and observe chastity for three nights. They wear unwashed clothes 
and ornaments every morning and evening, hold bow and arrow and worship 
fire during this period. On the qth day they are to offer an oblation of 
cooked rice. If they want to have an Anucana 1 1 T son they observe the vow 
for 12 days; if a Rsikalpa 118 son, for one month; if a Bhruna 1 , 19 for 
4 months; if a Rsi, , ‘ ,> for six months; if a Deva, 121 for one year. 

In the due period the wife takes her bath with a view to observing the 
rite. In the night the husband adorns her and utters the appropriate mantras. 
On the following day, the Napita-karma 122 is to be observed. The husband 
and the wife give the barber rice mixed with milk (rice pudding) and go 
towards the east or the north of the village. When they come across an 
Udumbara tree, they walk round it, sprinkle water on it and anoint it with 
scented things. Having covered it with flowers, they offer the Bali oblation. 


1 14 III, 10. 

1 15 Baudh. GS., i, 7, 1. 40; p. 24 t. Baudh. G.Sesa-siitra, 2. 2. I. 7, p. 236 If. 

1 16 A Srotriya is one who has read one Sakha of the Veda; see Baudh. GS ., 1, 7, 3. 
M 7 : Baudh., 1. 7. 4. 

1x8 ? Baudh., 1. 7. 5. 

XI 9 ; Baudh,. 1. 7. 6. 

120 ; Baudh., 1. 7. 7. 121 ^ • Baudh. 1. 7. 8. 

122 The barbar comes, pares the nails, and gets some remuneration. 
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Then they go down into knee-deep water (in some pond), put fish ir an 
unwashed cloth with the skirts stretched towards the bank and ask a Brahma- 
car in to tell what he sees. He replies that he sees sons and cattle. Then rhey 
offer these fish as Bali to herons. Now they throw off the flowers, etc., cast 
off the remnant of food, put off their clothes and hang them on the 
Udumbara twigs. They take a bath, wash each other’s back and swim to- 
wards the deep of the water. Having anointed each other and worn red or 
unwashed clothes, they, go home in a carriage or on foot, have a wash, sip 
water and begin to sleep without a word. Next morning they talk again 
during the Vaisvadeva. 

The Battdh G. Parisista 1 2:1 prescribes a different procedure. Here the 
husband, after entertaining Brahmanas, worships the fire and offers oblations. 
Ajya-oblations are offered to Svistkrt. Then the husband and the wife par- 
take of the rice which is offered to Savitr. Whatever they desire to obtain, 
they contemplate at that time. According to the Pasupati-paddhati, the 
husband should, after his morning duties, make his wife sit to his right, and 
touch her -heart with his hand stretched over her right shoulder and murmur 
the appropriate mantras. If after the performance of the rite as described the 
object is not achieved, the husband, during the next time unearths the root 
of a white-flowered Kantikari and keeps it in some secret place. On the due 
date the husband and the wife fast. After nightfall, the wife, having worn 
unwashed clothes and sipped water sits to the left of her husband with her 
face towards the east. He pounds the above-mentioned root with sprinkled 
water and sprinkler it into the right nostril of the wife. According to the 
school of Hiranyakcsin, 121 the husband and the wife should, after their 
morning duties, sip water. While the husband performs the preliminary 
rites the wife adorns herself with clothes,’ 2 '’ ornaments and flower-wreaths, 
anoints and embalms herself and chews betel. She should become thinner 
by means of Three Nights’ observance or inadequate meals. 

According to Bhatta G-opiTniitha, commentator of Hiranyakesi GS., 
under certain circumstances, the Sand rite should be performed before 
observing the Garbhadhana rite. 

123 II, 2, pp. 236-37. 

124 The Grhya Siitra, docs not (leal with the subject. But the Paddhatis , 
Sumskara-paddhati of Bhaskara Sastrin, p. 40 f. an Samskararatnamala of Bhatta 
Gopinath Diksita, p. 6496!. deal with the Ritual. 

125 According to Gopinatha, she should wear unwashed clothes. 
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If the object be not achieved after the Garbhadhana rite has been duly 
performed, the rites known as Narayana Bali and Naga Bali should be 
performed. 120 The former is for averting the evil influence of the demons 
and the second for being relieved of the sin incurred by killing a serpent or 
serpents in the previous birth. On the day chosen for the performance of 
the Naga Bali, both the husband and the wife, with the things necessary for 
the performance of the rite, go to a holy place, wear clean garments, make 
a serpent of the powder of rice, sesamum, etc;, place it on a winnowing basket 
and utter the propitiatory mantras. 

The Samskdra-ratna-mala also prescribes the gift of a golden cow and 
the hearing of the Hari-vamsa for removing the barrenness of the wife. 

(To he continued) 

J. B. Chaudhuki 


126 liar the rile, see Samskara- ftaddhali, |>. 42 t , SamsL.ua rtUna-mitla, (*/) i. 



Buddhist Evidence for the Early Existence 
of Drama 

In his masterly survey of the evolution of the Sanskrit drama, Professor 
Bcrricdalc Keith summarily disposes of the relevant Buddhist evidence with 
the unctj ui vocal statement that “The extreme dubiety of the date of the 
Buddhist Suttas renders it impossible to conic to any satisfactory decision 
regarding the existence of drama at an early date, while the terms employed, 
such .as Visukadassana, Nacca and Pekkha, and reference to Samajjas leave 
us wholly without any ground for belief in an actual drama.” 1 But a criti- 
cal examination of the Pali Nikayas shows us that the evidence afforded by 
these collections of dialogues throws much more light on this obscure 
problem than may be implied in a cursory allusion to the occurrence of such 
terms as Visukadassana etc., and, that the available facts establish, with an 
appreciable degree of certainty, for the beginnings of dramatic spectacles in 
India, if not for the Sanskrit drama in a primitive form, a date that anti- 
cipated the one assigned to it by Keith at least by a century, if not more. 

Professor Keith bases his main argument for the conclusion that “ 

the Sanskrit drama came into being shortly after, if not before, the middle 
of the second century B.C.”,‘ on the criticism of Katyayana’s rule regarding 
the use of the imperfect tense and the occurrence and import of the words 
Nata, Sobhanika (or Saubhika) and Kathaka etc., as round in the Mahdbhasya 
of Patanjali whom he places “with reasonable assurance” about 140 B.C. 3 
For him, Indian literature before the time of Patanjali contains no positive 
evidence for the existence of drama even in a primitive form. Referring to 
the mention of ‘Natasutras’ in Panini (iv. 3. no f.) whom he places in the 
fourth century B.C., he remarks: “But we unfortunately are here as ever 
in no position to establish the meaning of Nata, which may mean no more 
than a pantomime.” 1 It is regarded as significant that Nata does not occur 
in the Yajurveda list of “persons of every kind covering every possible sort 
of occupations.” In the Mahdbhasya , however, he sees more certain 
evidence: We seem in fact to have in the Mahdbhasya evidence of a 

stage in which all the elements of drama were present; we have acting in 


1 Sanskrit Dratna, p. ^4 
3 Ibid., p. 31. 


2 Ibid., p. 45. 
4 Ibid., p. 31. 
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dumb show, if not with words also; we have recitations divided between 
two parties. Moreover, wc hear of Natas who not only recite but r lso 
sing.... We cannot absolutely prove that in Patanjali’s time the drama i.i its 
full form of action allied to speech was present, but we know that all its 
elements existed, and we may legitimately and properly accept its existence 
in a primitive form.”* 

Now, it is difficult to understand how the important word Nata which 
occurs a number of times m the Pali literature has escaped the notice' 
of Prof. Keith. In the Nikayas there are references to Natas and even 
Natagamanis who were not merely mimes or dancers, but were clearly 
‘comedians’ who by mimicry and words delighted audiences at fairs and 
shows. In the Gamani Samyutta wc meet with the following : — 

“Ekamantam nisinno kho Talaputo Natagamani Bhagavantam etad 
avoca: Sutam me tain bhante pubbakanam acariyapacariyanam natanam 
bhasamananam : Yo so nato rangamajjhc samajjamajjhe saccahkena janam 
haseti rameti so kayassa bheda param marana Pahasanam devanam sahavya- 
tam upapajjatiti. Idha Bhagava kim ahati.” (i “Then Talaputa, the chief 
of the village of dancers, came to the Exalted One, saluted him and sat 
down at one side. So seated Talaputa said to the Exalted One: 'I have 
heard, lord, traditional teachers of old who were actors speaking (in this 
wise): “A player who on the stage or in the arena makes people laugh and 
delights them with truth and falsehood, on the dissolution of the body after 
death, is reborn in the company of the Laughing Devas.” What does the 
Exalted say regarding this matter?.’ 

It goes without saying that the above passage is of great importance 
for the subject, origin of dramas, in that it contains not only the 
important word Nata, but also refers to a number' of other facts. 
One important fact that emerges from a careful scrutiny of the above 
quotation is that the Naia was originally a figure of mirth (haseti, 
rameti), thereby supporting the contention in favour of an at least partly 
secular origin for the drama. Let us take the important terms one by one. 
First of all, the name of the interlocutor itself is highly suggestive of the 
source of the main inspiration of comedy. The name Talaputa ( not 
Talaputa, Tala — being supported by two Burmese Mss. and Cy.; cp. also 
Th. 1. 1145 , P* io 3) a ^ uc ^ cs t0 custom quite common in ancient India 


5 Sanskrit Drama , pp. 36, 37. 
JUNE, 1941 


6 S. IV. p. 306 §3. 

7 
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of using nicknames for reputed persons (cp. ‘Kanada,’ name of the author 
of the Vaiscsika Sutras, which literally means ‘atom-eater’). Here ‘tala-* 
must mean musical rhythm' or ‘beating time* as found in the ancient 
texts on musical theory. The second member of the compound viz. ‘-puta’ 
means ‘the hollow of the folded palm.’ 7 The reference is no doubt to the 
practice prevalent even today among Indian musicians of beating time by 
clapping in either leading an orchestra or teaching pupils the rudiments of 
rhythm. This sense agrees perfectly well with the connotation of the word 
Natagamani or ‘leader of Natas,’ a term that later obtained vogue in dramatic 
theory as a designation for Sutradhara or Natyacarya. 8 This identification 
of Natagamani and Sutradhara leaves no room for doubt as to the former’s 
connection with drama proper. Moreover, we may dismiss the suggestion 
of the commentator JBuddhaghosa as unwarranted, though highly amusing, 
when he explains Talaputa as referring to the person’s "bright complexion 
which was like the colour of a ripe palmyra nut severed from the stalk" 
(bandhana-mutta-tala-paka-vanno viya mukha-vanno vippasanno ahosi, 
Sdrattbappakdsini, III. 102). Woodward s "basket of woven palm-leaves" 
for ‘Talaputa’ is clearly beside the point. 9 

Next, the phrase ‘pubbakanam acariyapacariyanam natanam,’ despite 
its stereotyped phraseology, must be taken in this context to refer to a 
genuine tradition regarding generations of such ‘Nata-preceptors’ of the 
past, — a fact that cannot be ignored in discussing the nature of the Nata- 
sutras mentioned by Pan ini. As for the key- word Nata itself, the succeed- 
ing sentence proves without a shadow of doubt that the persons referred to 
here were at least comedians if not actors of comedies, who entered the stage 
(ranga) to delight and make people laugh, with — and this is the most im- 
portant fact— truth and lies (saccalikena; Buddhaghosa: ‘saccena ca alikena 
ca, Sdratth., III. 193, which also shows that Woodward’s "counterfeiting 
of the truth" falls far short of the actual significance). So these Natas were 
much more than mere mimes or dumb actors. Furthermore, we may 
suggest with some plausibility that the word ‘aiika’ here might contain an 
implicit reference to fiction, that is to say, fabricated anecdotes which 
form part of the stock-in-trade of comedians everywhere in the world. 
Important also is the word ‘ranga’ ,u inasmuch as it must needs refer in 

7 Cp. Mdn. p. 87, 'hatha- puta’. 8 Vide Keith, ibid., p. 360. 

9 Book of Kindred Sayings, p. 214, fn. 1. 1Q Cp. Vinaya, II. 10, 12. 
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the context either to an arena in general or to a play-house or theatre. 
The term is found in Panini (vi. 4. 27) and the Petersburg Dictionary has 
(s.v.) “Theater, Schaubiihne, Schauplatz, Arena”; in the technical litera- 
ture ranga is universally used for ‘stage.’ 11 Similarly, this passage makes 
it certain that the word ‘samajja’ denotes a concourse of people come to- 
gether for amusement, a ‘show’ where the Natas took a leading role. In 
this connection we may observe that the Ramayana in one of its genuine 
portions (ii. 67. 15) refers to ‘samajas’ where Natas and Nartakas, come- 
dians and dancers, delight themselves. 1 * According to Prof. Winternitz, 13 
this part must have been composed earlier than the third century B.C., 
and as we shall see later the Buddhist reference is equally old, if not older, 
from which it may be inferred that at this time the samajas or samajjas were 
a recognized institution. It may be mentioned that ‘nata-nartakah’ occurs 
in the Anusasana Parvan of the Mahdbharata (xiii. 33. 12), and that the 
commentatjor Nilakantha takes the compound to mean ‘comedians and 
dancers’ a sense that may not seem so improbable as Kieth supposes (p. 28) 
when taken in the light of the Samyutta passage. We may suggest, en 
passant, that the older root nrt (vide nata, Petersburg Diet.) with its deri- 
vatives nartaka, nrtya etc. in Sanskrit, and natcaka, nattakl (Th. I. 267), 
nacca, naccaka etc. in Pali referred to dancing, whereas its later dialectical 
form nat which gives nata, nataka, natl (also natya in Skt.) etc. signified gesti- 
culation and in course of time came to be applied to the art of the ‘comedian* 
and thence to ‘acting’ proper. As for Pali, the distinction seems to have 
been preserved at least in pre-Christian times, 14 though the commentators 
often confuse the two (VvA. 210 natati = naccati). In the face of the above 
facts the conclusion is irresistible that the Natas were originally a class 
of comedians who performed on the stage or at assemblies using words to 
delight their audiences, and that Panini’s Natasutras may, therefore, legi- 
timately be taken to refer to something more than mere rules regulating 
the mode of gesticulation of the pantomime. 

Another important passage bearing on the subject is found in the 
Brahmajala Suttanta of the Digha TStikaya, containing as it docs a list of 
terms denoting various amusements and shows (visukadassana) : — 

11 Vide Keith, p. 359; cp. Manu, iv. 215 'rangavataraka,” “stage-player" accord- 
ing to Btihler. 

12 Keith, p. 29. 13 History of Indian Literature, vol. I, p. 516. 

14 Miln., p. 339 'nata-naccaka*. 
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“Yatha va pan ’eke bhonto samana-brahmana. sadcjha-deyyani bhojanani 
bhunjitva te evarupam visukadassanam anuyuttaviharanti- seyyathldam 
naccam gleam vaditam pekkham akkhanam panissaram vetalam kumbha- 

thunam Sobha-nagarakam iti va iti evarupa visukadassana pativirato 

Samano Gocamo ti” (D. I., p. 6, §13). Professor Rhys Davids rendered this 
passage as follows: — “Or he might say: ‘Whereas some recluses and 
Brahmanas, while living on food provided by the faithful, continue addicted 
to visiting shows; that is to say, nautch dances, singing of songs, instru- 
mental music, shows at fairs, ballad recitations, hand-music, the chanting 

of bards, tam-tam playing, fairy scenes, Gotama the recluse holds aloof 

from visiting such shows.” 15 

Here ‘naccam gltam vaditam’ refer to the old conception of ‘samglta* 
or ‘triple symphony’, viz., dancing, singing and instrumental music. Such 
entertainments are said to have been held at public assemblies such as those 
already referred to, concourses or fairs, samajjas 1 * and at the so-called moun- 
tain-fairs or giragga-samajjas 17 said to be frequented even by ministers and 
other high personages. 18 The word ‘nacca’ may refer to the dancing of both 
sexes; female dances are specifically called ‘lasa’ 1 ” and the four are sometimes 
mentioned togthcr. 20 The last no doubt refers to an old practice and it is of 
significance for the later division into tandava and lasya types attributed to 
Siva and Parvatl respectively. 21 

Of doubtful, but not negligible, importance is the word ‘pekkham’ 
which is clearly a collective-abstract formation with the suffix V from 
‘pekkha’ (Skt. preksa> *praiksam) as most words in the list are (cp. pan is - 
saram< panissaro). The Sanskrit is not found in any work earlier than 
Manusmrti 22 and Hartvamsa 22 Rhys Davids refuses to agree with Weber, 
Neumann, Burnout and others who saw in the Pali ‘pekkha’ “theatrical 
representations”, and remarks: “But it is most unlikely that the theatre 
was already known in the fifth century B.C.” 24 It is significant though 
that Buddhaghosa equates the word to ‘nata-samajjam* 25 a gloss that estab 

15 Dialogues of the Buddha, Pt. I, pp. 7, 8. 

16 Vide D. Ill, 183. 17 Vin. II, 107. 18 Vin. II, 150. 

19 Skt. lasah; cp. Miln . p. 331, ‘laska’ = female dancer. 

20 Vin. II, 10 “naccanti pi gayanti pi vadenti pi lascnti pi. rt 

21 Natyasastra, 1. 2; Keith, p. 12., 22 ‘PrcksS-samajam’ ix. 84; ix. 264. 

23 ‘Preksasu tu subahvisu* 8702, 8683. 

24 Dial. I. 7. fn. 4. 25 Sum. 1,84; cp. III. 946. 
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lishes the connection, at least in tradition, between ‘pekkha and ‘samaja as 
evidenced by the quotations from the Sanskrit sources, and also connects 
these shows with the activity of the Natas who, as seen from the Samyutta 
passage, performed also at samajjas. 

Commenting on ‘akkhanam’ the cxegetist says that it refers to “recita- 
tions of Bharata and Ram ay ana” (‘Bharata-Ramayanadi, tarn yasmim thane 
kathlyati...’ Sum. 1 . 84); the word ‘kathiyati’ no doubt refers to the work 
of the Kathakas mentioned by Patanjali. But, if these recitations were of 
any “epics”, it is clear on chronological grounds that the reference is not to 
the Mahabharata and Ramdyana as we now have them but to the original 
“ballad” form of these legends. In the case of the former, W intern iu 
calls it “the old heroic poem” which he believes 2 '’ is contained in the so- 

called “nucleus” of the Mahabharata. The latter, according to him, “ 

was composed in the third century B.C. by Valmlki on the basis of ancient 
ballads.” 27 The word ‘vetalam’ meaning ‘the chanting of bards,’ 28 also 
alludes to similar recitations of wandering minstrels. The occurrence of 
these two terms in the list is of considerable importance for the subject of 
the origin of drama for, as Keith himself points out, “while the epics cannot 
be said to know the drama, there is abundant evidence of the strong influence 
on the development of the drama exercised by the recitation of the epics” 
(p. 29). The Sigala Sutta 2y gives ‘akkhanam’ as 011c of the six features of the 
samajjas where, as we have already seen, the Natas rook a leading part, and, 
thereby establishes the contact between the ‘comedians’ and the ‘ballad 
reciters.’ Moreover, our passage proves that these ballad recitations, from 
which probably developed in the course of time the vocation of the Kathakas, 
were at least as old as the oldest dialogues of the Pali Canon, if they were, 
not already popular in the time of the Buddha. Consequently, the inspira- 
tion for the origin of drama from this source must be admitted to be much 
older than the middle of the second century B.C . as has been supposed by 
Keith (p. 45). 

But the most important word in the 4 ist is undoubtedly the term 
‘Sobhanagarakam’ — a term that has intrigued both the old and the new 
commentators. The reading itself is far from settled. The Sinhalese MSS 

26 Sum, I. p. 459. 27 Ibid., p. 517. 

28 Rhys Davids; cp. "natavaitalika-stotra nartakah sutamagadhah" M.Bh. i. 
§940, Hariv. 8575, referred to sub Nata in the Petersburg Diet. 

29 D. III. 183. 
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read ‘Sobhanagarakam,’ ‘Sobhanakarakam’ and ‘Sobhanagaranam,’ whereas 
a Burmese MS. of the text has ‘Sobhanakam.’ The Sinhalese MS. of the 
commentary gives the reading ‘Sobhanagarakam,* a Burmese MS. of the 
same having a variant ‘Sobhanagam.’ It may be observed that the Burmese 
MSS. of text and commentary do actually agree, for the -g- of the latter can 
easily be explained as phonetic variation of -k- in the former, the presence of 
the cerebralized -n- in both (as opposed to the dental in all Sinh. MSS.) 
supporting the identification. These variants may point to two main tra- 
ditions : ‘Sobhanagarakam* among the Sinhalese, and ‘Sobhanakam* among 
the Burmese. Now what is important is that both these forms can be satis- 
factorily explained, though the latter is by far the more likely historical one 
as we shall presently see. If the reading is taken to be ‘Sobhanagarakam* the 
allusion may be to the city of Sobha which, as Weber discovered, 30 may 
refer to the city of the Gandharvas by that name. He quotes from a com- 
mentary on Satarudriya: 'Sobha iti gandharva-nagaram* referred to also 
by Rhys Davids. 31 So this compound viz. ‘Sobha-nagarakam’ may mean ‘a 
collection of Sobha-denizens,’ i.e., 'a troupe of Gandharvas,* with a probable 
reference to the traditional connection of these celestial musicians with the 
drama. On the other hand Rhys Davids’ translation ‘fairy scenes’ is only a 
surmise based on the gloss ‘patibhana-citta’ of the commentary, which as we 
shall see below is not what Buddhaghosa considered as the more probable 
sense. Now to take the other reading viz. ‘Sobhanakam,’ this is gramma- 
tically to be explained as a collective formation, of the same order as 
‘pekkham’ discussed above, from a Pali masculine noun ‘Sobhanaka.’ This 
brings us to the most important observation that this is no other than the 
Pali counterpart of Sanskrit ‘Sobhanika’ as found in the Mahahhasya of 
Patanjali, the suffixes -aka and -ika being syntactically interchangeable. 
Now, Patanjali, in justification of the use of the present tense for deeds of 
the remote past as found in such sentences as ‘He causes the death of Kamsa* 
etc., says that the present is permissible “because the sense is, not that they 
arc being actually done, but that they are being described.’’ 3 * He then sets 
out three such modes of description of which the first refers to the profession 
of the Sobhanikas : ‘ye tavad ete sobhanika (v. i . saubhika) namaite pratya- 
ksam Kamsam ghatayanti pratyaksam Balim bandhayanti’ (iii. 1 . 26). Here 
Keith atgues that these were pantomimists : “The obvious view, that of 

30 Indtscbc Studien , II. 38. 31 D. I, 6 fn. 1. 32 Keith, p. 32. 
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Weber, that we have a reference to a pantomimic killing and binding, seems 
irresistible” (p. 33). The only doubt according to him is whether the 
£obhanikas used words (p. 34). Anyway he leaves the question open whether 
the reference is to ‘actors’ in the proper sense. Whatever the real sense of 
the term may be, the fact is clear that the Pali word ‘Sobhanaka’ also refers 
to the same, or at least a similar, class of performers. Once this identifica- 
tion is regarded as plausible the word Sobhanakam’ in the Digha passage 
must be taken to mean ‘a troupe of Sobhanikas,’ and, this is exactly how 
Buddhaghosa seems to have understood it, for he comments : ‘Sobhanagarn- 
kam (v. 1. Sobhanagam) ti natanam abbhokiianam, Sobhanagarakam 
(v. t. Sobhanakarain) va patibhana-cittan ti vuttam hoci.” : ‘ The hesitancy 
of the editors regarding the reading and syntactical considerations incline one 
to the view that what probably Buddhaghosa meant to say was : ‘Sobhana- 
gan ti natanam abbhokiranam Sobhanagarakam va (sci. ti pi patho), pati- 
bhana-cittan ti vuttam hoti,’ the first word ‘Sobhanagam’ occuring in the 
Burmese MS. of the commentary being only the phonetic variant of 
Sobhanakam’ found as Burmese variant for the text. In any case, the im- 
portant fact is that Buddhaghosa was more inclined to favour the meaning 
natanam abbhokiranam’ than the sense ‘patibhana-cittam’; hence he places 
die former phrase at the beginning and gives the latter only as a possible 
alternative introduced by ‘va.’ As for the exact significance of ‘natanam 
abbhokiranam’ it seems fairly likely that what is meant here is ‘a troupe (lit. 
crowd, concourse) of actors.’ The verbal noun ‘abbhokiranam’ is formed from 
ihe root kr, to scatter, with the prefixes ablu- and ava-. Syntactically we 
may regard this as equal in sense to a-kirana (cp. akinna, crowded), for it is 
observed that the use of the compound prefix ‘abhi -f ava’ corresponds, pro- 
bably with slightly more intensive sense, to that of ‘a’.' 1 Hence we may 
conclude that the term ‘Sobhanagarakam’ or ‘Sobhanakam’ of the Digha 
Nikdya alludes, as is implied in rhe gloss of Buddhaghosa, to some class of 
Natas, — an interpretation that has the support of Indian tradition as recorded 
by Kaiyata in his comment on the word ‘Soblvanika’ of the Mahdbhdsya 
and, that these Natas were either the same persons as referred to by Paean- 
jail’s ‘Sobhamkah’ or at least were their prect 4 rsors in the art. 

33 Sum. I, p. 84. 

34 Cp. Pali abbhokasa, open space, — akiisa, space; Skt abhyavaskandana — 
askandana, attacking; abhyavahara — altara, food, etc. 

35 ‘Kanisadyanukarina:u natanain vyakhyanopadhvaya , vide Keith, p. 33, fn. ii. 
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We have seen that Prof. Keith’s reluctance to discuss the Buddhist evi- 
dence is based on two presuppositions : first, to use his own words, “the 
extreme dubiety of the date of the Buddhist Suttas,” and second, the sup- 
posed paucity of information contained in the Pali literature — he refers only 
to Nacca, Pekkha and Visukadassana — concerning tlic question of dramatic 
origins (p. 42). We hope that the second point has been somewhat satis- 
fatorily answered by the foregoing discussion. Now it remains to be*seen 
how far the expression “extrerfie dubiety of the Buddhist Suttas” is histori- 
cally justified. It is admitted on all sides that the Pali Canon en masse is a 
growth of considerable duration and that the last word is yet to be said on 
the question of chronology. But this or any such consideration must not 
blind us to the important fact that, so far as the early Nikayas and the Vinaya 
are concerned, there is enough evidence to prove that in substance, apart 
from tbeir literary form, they go back to a period considerably anterior to 
the third century B.C. With certain reservations and limitations, we may 
say with Wintcrnitz “that our Pali Tipitaka, at least the Vinaya and Sutta 
Pitaka, does, on the whole, correspond to the MagadhI Canon of the third 
century B.C.” 3(1 This is proved by the edicts of Asoka, particularly the 
Bairat or Bhabhru Edict (249 B.C.) which shows, in the opinion of the same 
authority, that the Pali Canon on the whole is pre-Asokan (p. 25). 
Now this ‘MagadhI Canon’ must have taken at least a century to 
have evolved into the hypothetical form in which we conceive it, and the 
language itself must have closely resembled the canonical Pali. Indeed we 
must not, as is usually done, unduly exaggerate this linguistic, properly 
dialectical, difference because, as Wintcrnitz himself admits, the ‘Canon of 
the Vibhajjavadins’, a century after the Buddha’s demise, was probably in an 
older form of Pali (p. 13). Furthermore, we may now accept as a historical 
fact that Moggaliputta Tissa, 236 years after the demise of the Master, con- 
vened an assembly of monks at Patna “with the object of compiling a Canon 
of texts of the true religion or the Theravada” (p. 6), and that the Katha - 
vatthuy ascribed to Tissa himself who presided at the Council, presupposes 
not only the texts of the Vinaya Pitaka and of all the Nikayas of the Sutta 
Pitaka but the other books of the Abhidhamma Pitaka as well. “It would 
be quite feasible,” says Wintcrnitz, “to assume that the book (j Kathavatthu ) 
was not written until the time of the compilation of the Canon by Tissa 


36 History of Indian Literature, II, p. 5; cp. p. 608, 
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himself ” (pp. ii, 12). These considerations would suffice to show that 

Buhler was not far wrong, when, in the last work he published, he expressed 
the opinion that the Nikayas as wc have them in the Pali “are good evidence, 
certainly for the fifth, probably for the sixth, century B.C.,” a conclusion 

that was endorsed by Prof. Rhys Davids who added: “ that will probably 

become, more and more, the accepted opinion. And it is this which gives 
to all they tell us, cither directly or by implication, of the social, political, 
and religious life of India, so great a value.’” 7 It is, of course, true that 
these statements must necessarily be modified in the light of later research, 
but no such consideration, we believe, can invalidate the main proposition 
that the early Nikayas, at least the Digha, Majjbima and Samyutta. , do, on 
the whole, contain “good evidence,” if nor for the period of Buddha’s own 
activity (c. 535-485 B.C.), at least for that of his very early disciples to whom 
must be ascribed the creation of the original tradition embedded in these 
works. As for the genuineness of the particular passages forming the subject- 
matter of our present investigation, wc may without hesitation observe that 
neither the Brahmajala Sutta nor the Gamani Samyutta, from which we have 
quoted, betrays any evidence whatsoever, whether linguistic or otherwise, of 
lateness or spuriousness of composition; on the other hand, the Natagamani 
dialogue shows every sign of being a record of an actual event both by the 
tone of naturalness running through the whole narrative and also in point of 
style and method, while the Brahmajala Sutra, though obviously a resume 
of the existing philosophical and religio-social institutions of the time, con- 
tains material that is proved to be old by the very obscurity of its terminology 
and the close resemblance of doctrines discussed to the ideas of the ancient 
Upanisads. 3 * 

Now to sum up : We hope we have succeeded in proving that the 
evidence afforded by the Nikayas is of considerable importance for rhe 
problem of the evolution of drama in India, particularly for the history of the 
key-word Nata and also of Sobhanika, and, that the available evidence would 
take back its origin to at least the third or fourth century B.C., if they do 
not conclusively prove that there were dramatic spectacles of some kind, 
probably comedy in nuce, in the time of the Buddha himself. This con- 
clusion is supported by the further consideration that if, as Prof. Keith him- 
self admits, “the Vedic ritual contained within itself the germs of drama” 


37 Dial. I, p. xx. 
I.H.Q., JUNE, 1941 


38 Cp. Rhys Davids, Dial. I p. xxvi. 

8 
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(p. 23), and if, as Winternitz has shown with great plausibility, the beginning 
of the Vedic literature was nearer to 2300 or 2000 B.C. than to 1500 or 1200 
B.C. as generally held 39 then it makes the belief well-nigh impossible 
that with such materials as present in the Vedic culture, the ballad recita- 
tions which seem to be pre-Buddhistic, as shown above, and other tendencies 
reflected both in Sanskrit and Pali literature, the drama, at least in some 
crude form, could not have come into being all throughout the course of a 
whole millennium: The fact that the Nata of the Sarnyuita is a ‘comedian’ 
shows that in its origin the secular influence on the drama was also consider- 
able and that it was not evoked solely “by the combination of epic recitations 
with the dramatic moment of the Krsna legend,” 40 a contention that gains 
strength by the fact that the earliest dramas we possess, viz., those 
of Asvaghosa, have very little in < ommon with the epics or the Krsna legend 
in point of theme and subject-matter. 

O. H. DL A. WlJESEKERA 


39 Calcutta Review, Nov. 1923. 


40 Keith, p. 45. 



Two Inscriptions of Gopala III of Bengal 

A. The Nimdighi ( Manda ^ stone inscription. 

Gopala III of the Pala dynasty of Bengal has hitherto been a rather 
shadowy personage. After the death of Ramapala of eventful reign by self- 
immolation in the waters of the Ganges at Mungir, his son Kumarapala 
succeeded him. The Senas were, during this period, rearing their head under 
Vijayasena in Radha and Vanga, south of the Ganges and a measuring of 
strength between the rising Senas and the declining Palas fast became in- 
evitable. After long-lived Ramapala, Kumarapala had thus probably a short 
and troublesome reign. His minister Vaidyadeva in his copper-plate found 
at Kamauli, near Benares, speaks of his wars in the south Vanga and in 
Assam, the latter of which he subjugated and seized for himself. 

Gopala III, son of Kumarapala, thus inherited not only his father’s 
kingdom, but also the troubles of his father, as well as the war-risks of the 
Pala kingdom. The length of his reign and the manner of his death have 
been objects of speculation among scholars. Rdmacaritam of Sandhyakar/t 
Nandi speaks of his having gone to heaven through Satrughnopaya , i.e. 
through his attempts at killing his enemy. The Manahali grant of Madana- 
pala, uncle and successor to Gopala III, describes him as having manifested 
signs of greatness even when a nursling in the care of wet-nurses. Under 
the circumstances, any light on this obscure king is welcome to historians. 

Such light was vouchsafed by chance as early as 1911, when the late 
Mr. Aksaya Kumar Maitreya, obtained a stone inscription of Gopala III 
from Manda, locally known as Thakur Manda, about 30 miles direct 
north of the town of Rajshahi, and at one time the headquarters of a Police 
Station, that still retains the name. But unfortunately, the inscription, 
though very clearly incised, was full of mistakes. Mr. Maitreya presented 
it to the Indian Museum of Calcutta, where it lies at present. Pandit Sj. 
Binodbeharl Vidyavinod, Assistant to the Archeological Secficu, Indian 
Museum, was the first scholar to attempt a decipherment of this curious 
inscription. His reading and article on the inscription were published in the 
Journal of the Vangiya Sahitya Parisat , vol. XIX, (1319 B.S. 1913 A.D.) 
pp. 15511. Given up as hopeless by a reputed scholar of ivir. Maitreya *s 
eminence, the inscription must hate frightened Pandit Vidyavinod, and made 
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him nervous to some extent. It is impossible otherwise to explain his almost 
complete failure to get at the meaning and the historical importance of the 
inscription. 

A year later, Mr. R. D. Bancrji m his monograph on the Palas of 
Bengal [Memoirs, A.S.B., vol. V, No. 3) published a slightly improved 
reading of the inscription, but he also gave it up as untranslatable. 

The first laudable endeavour to understand properly this important 
inscription, obscured by numerous mistakes, was made by Dr. R. G. 
Basak. His improved reading and translation were published in the 
Pratibha the Journal of the Dacca Sahitya Parisat, for 1322 B.S., vol. V, 
pp. 387$. In many respects, Dr. Basak’s reading was an improvement on 
the previous attempts. He arranged the slukas in proper form and attempted 
a translation. It will be for the reader to judge whether the annotated 
reading and the translation offered below improve matters to any appreciable 
extent. 

At the outset, it is necessary to correct a mistake regarding the find- 
place of the inscription, after which it has been so long known as the 
Manda Inscription of Gopala III. On this point, I can do nothing better 
than quote in translation from a letter I recently received from Kumar Sj. 
Sarat Kumar Roy, M.A., the reputed founder-Prcsidcnt of the Varcndra 
Research Society and Museum at Rajshahi. It has already been stated that 
Manda is thirty miles direct north of the Rajshahi town. 

“I personally went to Manda to ascertain the exact find-place of the 
stone inscription of Gopala III. Sj. Sriram Maitreya, a member of 
the Varendra Research Society, and an inhabitant of a neighbouring village, 
was present there. From him I learnt that the inscribed stone was actually 
found at Nimdighi, exactly ten miles west (slightly north) of Manda. On 
this, I again went to Nimdighi on an elephant and took Mr. Maitreya 
with me. There I gathered from the old men of the village, that the stone 
had actually been found at Nimdighi, alias Jamlanagar. There are exten- 
sive ruins at Nimdighi and from the village and its vicinity, I obtained 
several excellent pieces of Buddhist and Brahmanical sculptures for the 
V.R.S. Museum.” 

It would appear subsequently that the inscription commemorates the 
sacrifice of a number of heroes of Bengal who fought on the side of Gopala 
and gave up their lives for their master. The stone tablet was affixed to 
the temple of Siva erected over the huge ftfhcral pyre of the fallen heroes. 
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It is thus of paramount importance to know the exact site of this glorious 
Mahdsmasdna of Bengal. 

As already stated, the place is 10 miles almost direct west of Man da 
and can easily be reached from the Nachole Railway Station on the Godagari- 
Katihar Section of the E. B. Railway, from which station it is about 8 miles 
to the north-east and approachable by a good road. The place is again about 
30 miles south-east from the site of Laksmanavatl or Old Gaur, presumably 
the successor of Ramavatl, the capital city of the Palas of the period. 

The inscription is incised on a thick stone slab measuring 10 X7". 

It contains 10 full lines of writing and a continuation in three letters of the 
tenth line forms the eleventh line. The letters are slightly more than a 
quarter inch in length and are generally very clearly and deeply incised. 
The characters may be described as of the proto-Bengah type of the 12th 
century A.D., and though somewhat uncouth in appearance, bear general 
resemblance to the famous Deopada inscription of Vijayasena. 

In a manifestly incorrectly drafted and incised record like the present 
one, a discussion of paleography and orthography will serve hardly any useful 
purpose. But the use of n in Anusvdra in place of m in words like avatansa 
is quite in keeping with similar uses in many Bengal inscriptions. Super- 
script r has doubled most letters but instances of non-doubling are also to be 
found. 

The Contents of the inscription will be given after a consideration of 
the corrected text and translation. 


PLATE 1 

The Nimdlghi (Manda) stone inscription of Gopala III. 

TEXT. 

Exact transcript 

3. II 

Corrected reading 

ftrwrec* *r 

inn 
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Notes. — The indiscriminate use of sa and sa which disfigures this 
inscription, is a feature of even royal characters like the Manahali grant of 
Madana Pala. The metre is Malint and the corrections effected preserve 
it perfectly. 

Abbreviations. RD. = Rakhal Das Banerji’s reading in his Pdlas of 
Bengal. BB. = Binod Bcliari Vidyavinod’s reading in the Journal of the 
Vangiya Sahitya Pansat. RG. = Prof. Radha Govinda Basak’s reading in the 
Pratibha for 1322 B.S. 

(1) RD.— BB.— corrected to fgJTCto RG. = fiRfft«5 
corrected to 1 think, ffcnite like is the superlative of fasr* 

meaning yellow. thus means, — of the deepest yellow colour. Excep- 

ting this word, Prof. Basak’s reading and the reading made out here tally 
exactly. 

Translation —■ That load of matted locks of Sambhu bestow (on you) 
well-being in plenty, whose ends are embellished by the kunda- white sprays 
of the huge waves of the heavenly river, — (locks) which are decorated with 
the crescent moon and which are bunchy and of the deepest yellow colour 
like the ears of (ripe) corn. (1). 

Exact transcript 

3. 

4. qr^foi'fircr ffa firm: i wiR*farsf 

5. *roft fwwratfOT- 

6 . 11 

Notes. — The metre Sragdhard is easily ascertainable, though there are a 
few lapses. Mistakes of various kinds occur in this sloka, such as ^ for*]', 5 T 
for for misplaced Anusvdra and visarga , and substitution of 

wrong letters. But the meaning is far from obscure. I venture to submit 
that in the interpretation I have suggested, it would be easy to find fault 
but difficult to suggest more reasonable ones. 

Corrected reading 

wtosra;:* sref 5 

fttfeUi 6 ff ttitt 7 s*nr: w\ 
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Notes . — The labours of Messrs. Vidyavinod, Banerji and Basak have 
corrected most of the errors. I have to observe as follows on the new cor- 
rections effected by me, which make the sloka perfectly clear. 

(1) Read uparatah in place of uparatah. The a after ra has to be 
dropped. 

(2) After na occurs the most meaningless : followed by a full-stop. 
The two together easily make up ma. 

(3) The long i after stha has confused all the previous scholars. 
This should be corrected to i and the word read as sthita. Vrddbama is .1 
peculiar expression. The diiect meaning is Vrt-f dhama = state of existence. 
In that case, the plain implied meaning is — “My lord, the king is gone, but 
myself alas, his luckless servant, have still to carry on this miserable exist- 
ence.” A suspicion- crosses the mind that the expression may have some- 
thing to do with the old age ( ^ ) and infirmity of the devoted servant. 
But I am unable to make out anything reasonable in that line. ^ TO, as 
I have explained it, is a very curious expression, but I do not find anything 
to stand in the way of my weaning. 

(4) This important expression has been missed by all previous scholars. 

It should not be difficult to recognise, when pointed out, that the last letter 
is tru and not kr. It has undoubted resemblance to f? in fTcTff in the 
next line and f? in fKff in the 10th line; and reading it as ^scholars had 
been hard put to find a meaning. I offer the following solution. In adding 
the vowel ^ to the consonant some license was evidently allowed. 
E.g., note well that the first ^ was made with an angle and a loop, but the 
second is entirely a spiral, ending (without angle) in a loop. Now look 
at the manner f?p^T is written in the beginning of the 6th line. A is 
added to q and an f is added to the resultant figure. I propose to read 
the whole as and correct it to . It would appear that 

in writing q in a % was first added to cT, exactly as we find in 

and then an 3 was added, exactly in the manner of 3 in the sixth letter 
of the first line. Thus was ^ in q^ formed in a very curious manner. It 
may be argued further in favour of reading it as STthat we get no meaning 
if we persist in reading it as but the meaning clears up as soon as we 
read it as and add a : after it. The expression thus becomes 

an adjective of tVgfef : and yields the important meaning — “One who has 
filled or piled the enemy, viz., the Sena with.” It should. he noted here 
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that in in the last line, the verb is used exactly in the 

same sense. 

(5) This expression may stand as it is, with excellent meaning. It 

should mean — “With eight (associates).” If it is made it would 

add to the number of arrows by eight and take away the eight associates of 

I 

(6) This word was missed by all the previous scholars. It is a very 

familiar and forceful word and was undoubtedly missed on account of the 
confusion in spelling. The word is an adverb, governing krtajna (grateful), 
and means, — boundlessly. ...?(% is written and the last two letters 

are made into one compound letter. 

(7) We should read rajfta and not raja. Though the jna here is not 
as perfect as in p/atijno ahd krtajna closely following, the thickened hook of 
ja is an indication that it was not meant to be plain ja. 

T ranslation 

The illustrious Gopaladeva is gone to heaven, having forsaken his body 
through his own will, and myself, the dust of his feet, well-known under 
the name Mijam, is still (unluckily) remaining in the land of the living; the 
immensely grateful Aida-deva, with fixed resolve to carry out (his) father’s 
order, went to heaven along with che king, with his eight associates, after 
having plied the enemy, namely the Sena, with a hundred sharp arrows. 

Exact transcript 

6. SfW 

8. m II 

Note. — This sloka has only a few transparent mistakes and can easily 
be corrected to give excellent sense. Metre Upajati Note the spelling 

On line 6, the spelling was l 

Corrected reading 

^ q* $*^5* n 

Notes.— The exact reading tridasa-sundart-drso may also stand. The 
adjective would then mean — “(the son of Subhadeva) with eyes as beautiful 
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as those of heavenly beauties.” Tatva has to be corrected to tattva, amala 
to a mala m and trdasa to tridasa. 


T ranslation 

Transferred from his own (living) state through battle and earning fame 
as pure as the moon-beam, the son of Subhadcva sports like a god with the 
glances of (or, under the glances of) the Heavenly Beauties. 

Exact transcript 

8. 3 s 

9* *TfC?T^T: 3 ST stonwttTO 57S: 5 

Notes. — (i) The first two letters are very clear and undoubtedly stand for 
ardha and not artha as made out by BB, RD and RG. It is not necessary 
to correct it to artha. Together with the word following tadanuga, it gives 
a meaning, viz : ‘One who followed him half the way’, i.e., one who 
became half dead. But it is better to correct it to ardha-tadanujo, meaning 
Its half-brother. This will explain his right to perform the Srddh of the 
dead man. 

(2) Dharmmadhvara has simply to be corrected to Dharmmadhara. 
The word maschara, as recognised by the previous scholars, stands for 
matsara. If we read dbarmmadbara-matsara, the meaning is quite clear. If 
we adopt the reading dbarmmadbaro matsara-galavdsab, the meaning would 
be, — ‘‘One who has taken shelter in religion, and who is humble, even with 
a cloth round his neck, before his detractors.” The first reading is preferable. 

(3) The best reading is the one made out by RG danasurab susarndhita- 
vesab. 

(4) Read Yajate . 

(5) Read Sriman-bbavaka-ddsah. BB. and RG. recognise this correc- 
tion. RD. make Sdmbbdvaka-dasa into a separate name. 

Corrected reading 

Translation 

His half-brother, the illustrious Bhavaka-dasa revelling in music, bent 
on religious observances, free from wickedness, with a cloth round his neck 

i.h.q., june, 1941 9 
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(as befitting the occasion) lavish of gifts, clad in dignified apparel, — he 
performs the religious rites. 

Exact transcript 

9. ^Jt 

10. if*crr f*rr 11 *r#%sr fa 

n. furcru 

Notes 

(1) The reading Madadbhutah is very clear. Mada means a dead 
body in the* Bengali language, and the use of the word Af <*</<** = dead, is 
probably a loose vernacularism. It may also be corrected to mabadbhutah 
with excellent meaning. It may be noted that a short downward line to the 
left added to f of this period would convert it to f[ . 

(2) This is undoubtedly the correct reading, first noted by RG. and 
missed by the two previous scholars. 

(3) Read tatra . 

(4) Read kirttirvvi. This very patent correction was missed by the 
previous two scholars and was first recognised by RG. 

Corrected reading 
TftcTT- I 

tr?r ssrr n fr<rt%?r fafw* i 

Translation. 

Where the vast number of dead bodies (or, the illustrious dead) riddled 
with arrows were burnt, there rise* the monument erected by Bhavakadasa. 

Written by Ratoka. 

Purport of the inscription 

Remembering the fact known from the Rdmacaritam that Gopala III 
gave up his life in his attempt to kill the e*iemy, it is now possible to under- 
stand the purport of the present inscription. The representative of a long 
and illustrious line of kings who had ruled Bengal for three long centuries, 
Gopala III came to the throne at a time, when the resources of the Pala 
k.ngdom had been very much depleted by Ramapala’s long-drawn attempt 
to recover North Bengal from the grip of the Kaivartta rebels. After 
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Kumarapala’s short and troublous reign disturbed by hot engagements in 
south Bengal and Kamrup, Gopala 111 came to the throne. The second 
inscription to be edited will show that he had a reign of at least 14 years. 
Probably soon after the period, Vijaya Sena, — by this time master of Radha 
and Vanga, i.e. the southern half of Bengal south of the Ganges, invaded 
the Pala kingdom north of the Ganges. The extent of his success and occu- 
pation is shown by the position of the temple of Pradyumnesvara erected by 
him at Deopada, exactly 26 miles direct south of Nimdlghi and 8 miles 



north-west of the Rajshahi town. It is undoubtedly this expedition which 
Vijaya Sena refers to in his Deopada inscription ). Laksmana 
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Sena also refers to it in his Madhainagar and Bhawal plates, in the course of 
which he exultantly claims to have forcibly despoiled ( batbaharana ) the Lord 
of Gauda of his prosperity while yet a kamara or young man. The 
Nimdlghi Inscription of Gopala III now lends powerful support to the 
fact of the clash between the Palas and the Senas, already known from the 
inscriptions of Vijaya Sena and Laksmana Sena. It would appear that 
the Sena army was triumphantly marching towards RamavatT, the capital of 
the Palas and was met by the Pala army at Nimdlghi, when only about 30 
miles from the capital. The Pala army suffered a disastrous defeat. The 
proud Gopala Deva, sick of life, at such a culmination of the glorious 
three-century old domination of the Palas at his hands, lost his life probably 
in a suicidal and rash endeavour to stem the tide of misfortune. His devoted 
followers, Aida-deva and his eight associates, fought to the last and gave up 
their lives for their master. The unexpected death of the representative of 
this ancient line, for which, in remembrance of the days of Ramapala, Vijaya 
Sena naturally may be credited to have had some tender feelings, made the 
Senas stay their hands, as we find Madana Pala and Govinda Pala, ruling 
even after this disastrous defeat and death of Gopala, the former in western 
Varendri and Bihar, the latter at least in Bihar. 

The tablet found at Nimdlghi was thus fixed on the monument, pro- 
bably a temple of Siva, erected by Bhavakadasa over the funeral pyre of his 
half-brother Aida-deva and the other heroes of the Pala side fallen in battle. 
It would appear that it was not fixed by Bhavakadasa himself but by the 
sorrowing servant of the k'ing who calls himself Mijarp, who, from his 
name, appears to have been a Mench or a Konch, who even in those days 
abounded in Northern Bengal. That he was still left in the land of the 
living was considered by this devoted servant almost a crime and he eased 
his feelings to some extent by getting some half-educated pandit to compose 
this epitaph. But the illiterate scribe Ratoku made serious mistakes in 
transcribing even this poorly composed epitaph on stone, with the result 
that this important epigraph has remained almost ununderstood and 
unutilised for the last thirty years. 

The date of the battle of Nimdjghi, and consequently also the date of 
this inscription can, fairly accurately, be stated. But before we make an 
attempt in that direction, we should take note of the other inscription of 
Gopala III. 




Plate II 



The Rajibpur inscribed image of Sadasiva of the time cf Gopala 111 and inscription 
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B. The Rajibpur [Ban gad) Sadasiva-image inscription 
of Gopala III of Bengal. 

On the 7th May, 1937, while working in the Dinajpur Collectorate 
Record Room with some old records, some pleaders informed me that an 
inscribed image of stone had been lying in the Collectorate for some time, 
pending acquisition under the Treasure Trove Act. They requested me to 
examine the image and the inscription and tell them what they were about. 
As evening had set in, I examined the image with the help of a lamp and 
recognised immediately that it was one of vSadasiva. As the inscription was 
very clearly incised, the decipherment did not prove difficult and I was 
delighted to find that it was an inscription of Gopala III of the Pala dynasty 
and was dated in his 14th regnal year. I at once realised the importance of 
the inscription, as it did away with the shadowy character of the reign of 
this king and with the theories that he had been murdered in childhood 
after a very short reign, — theories that had hitherto been entertained by 
scholars. On return to Dacca, I talked of the importance of the new ins- 
cription to the local representative of the Associated Press and he eagerly 
took notes for a newspaper communication, together with a tentative trans- 
lation of the new inscription. His communication was published in the 
A mritahazar Patrika of the 17th May, 1937. The image and the inscrip- 
tion were recently published in the Annual Report of the Archaeological 
Survey of India for 1936-1 937, pp. I 30 ' I 33 ’ e< hted ty the late lamented 
scholar Mr. N. G. Majumdar. 

For a detailed description of the image, the reader is referred to the 
excellent note of Mr. Majumdar. My reading of the inscription is given 
below. I have been able to effect slight improvements over Mr. Majum- 
dar’s readings. 

The inscription is incised in three lines in clear-cut and well-written 
letters of the 12th century A.D. But all the same, it is not free from mis- 
takes. One letter in the first line, two letters in the second line and three 
letters in the 3rd line recording the day of the month, have been damaged by 
the peeling off of stone. Mr. Majumdar has failed to make anything out 
of the 3rd line. 

3. [STftf ft* 
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Notes. — (i) Expressed by a symbol. (2) Read padanam=vijaya . (3) Read 
rajye. (4) Mr. Majumdat reads it as sandhisa and explains that it is a 
contracted form of sandhi-saciva. Apart from the fact that no such expres- 
sion has hitherto been met with in Bengal inscriptions, the last letter is 
certainly not sa and looks more like bba. Possibly, the last two letters of 
this word arc bungled and the word should be restored simply as saciva. 
(5) Mr. Majtimdar fails to recognise the letter gha in the last line and reads 
it as da. He also fails to read the clear 5 at the end. There are vestiges 
of another figure before 3 which I have taken to be 1. It may also be 2. 

T ranslation 

May success attend. In the victorious reign of the illustrious Gopala 
Deva, the Paramcsvara etc., (the image of) the beautiful god Sadasiva was 
consecrated by the minister (?) Purusottama. The year 14. The 13th 
(25th?) day of Magha. 

The find-place of the image is worth a little notice. Presumably, it was 
found at the place of its consecration. The find-place Rajibpur is reported 
to be within the boundary of the monuments, protected by the Archaeo- 
logical Survey under the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act, at Bangad, 
the site of the Devkot of the Muslim period and the Kotivarsa of ancient 
days. On the Settlement maps of -the scale \" = i mile, I can, however, 
trace no Rajibpur in the area. The Settlement maps mark a village called 
Ramjibanpur, exactly a mile east of the northern end of the mile-long tank 
called Kaladighi. The image is reported to have been dug up by some 
Santals, while working in the Catholic Mission Compound at Rajibpur. 
The ancient city of Kotivarsa stood almost at the heart of Varendri, and 
the discovery of this image dateu in die 14th regnal year of Gopala III from 
this place would indicate that the Palas held probably the whole of Varendri, 
up to this year. The disaster detailed in the Nimdlghi inscription must 
have overtaken Gopala soon after this date. So it is important to ascertain 
this date with as much accuracy as possible. 

There are two convenient fixed points in the Pala chronology of this 
period, from which calculations have to be started. One of them is the well- 
known Gaya inscription of 1232 V.S., the 14th Gata-rdjya year of 
Govinda Pala (Banerji, Palas of Bengal, pp. 109, Plate XXVIII). All 
scholars, almost without exception, have taken this to mean that in 1232 
V.S. = 1173 A.D., we have to count 14 years from the date when Govinda 
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Pala, presumably the last king of the Pala line, was ousted from his king- 
dom and lost his throne. But Mr. Banerji who had an amazing genius for 
complicating simple things, would hold that in 1232 V.S., 14 years of the 
reign of Govindapala had elapsed and the 13th was running. Dr. R. C. 
Majumdar, Prof. D. C. Bhattacharyya, the late Mr. Nagendra Nath Vasu 
and the writer of the present paper repeatedly showed that this was not the 
right explanation of words like gata, atita and vinasta; hut Mr. Banerji 
very regrettably persisted to the last in hugging his pet theories, landing 
thereby in impossibilities and confusing Bengal chronology. It is needless 
to open this old controversy here. It would suffice for our purpose to take 
1232 — 14=1218 V.S. = 1171 A.D. as the closing year of the reign of 
Govindapala, the last Pala king. 

The other fixed point is the equally well-known date for the death of 
Ramapala found in the much-neglected work Seka-subhodaya. Dr. Sukumar 
Sen edited the work some years ago in the Hrsikesa scries of Calcutta. It 
is not generally known that this unique and undeservedly neglected work 
gives a marvellously accurate date for the Muslim invasion of Bengal: — 

*rr% « ?r?nfa% i 

gw 11 

Dr. Sen’s edition, p. 9. 

T ransUtion 

In the $aka year one thousand, increased by one hundred and followed 
by twenty-four, the Turaskas advanced towards the east of the town of 
Bihar. 

That 1024 Saka, equal to 1202 A.D. is the correct date for the event, 
was demonstrated in my article — “Determination of the Epoch of the 
Parganati Era,’’ — Indian Antiquary , 1923. There is no doubt that the 
well-written sloka in Sarddiila-itikridita metre that records with date and 
precise time the self-immolation of Ramapala in the waters of the Ganges, 
exactly in the manner recorded in the Ramacaritam , not only records a 
historical fact, but gives a verv dependable and useful date. The late Mr. 
Umcs Candra Vatavyala was the first scholar to draw the attention of the 
learned world to this record. Unfortunately, the important first line which 
contains the date has reached us in a mutilated form and many a* tempts have 
been made to restore it to correctness. Prof. D. C. Bhattacaryya made such 
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an attempt in his contribution — “A chronology of the Pala dynasty of 
Bengali Indian Antiquary , 1920, pp. 189 ff. The line, as it has reached us 
is as follows: — 

*n% ^ vwtk 1 

Prof. Bhattacaryya unfortunately took the first word of the year-record, 
viz: jugma to mean ‘double’; but jugma correctly means 2. In the Kanal- 
varsi inscription, (Kdma-rupa-lekhamdla Ed. by the late Prof. Padmanatha 
Bhattacaryya, Intro, pp. 44), jugma has this meaning, written also in figures 
and thus rendered beyond question. Prof. Yoges Candra Roy, the author 
of a well-known astronomical work in Bengali, — “ Amader jyotist O 
jyotisa * — , in an excellent article on the words denoting figures ( Journal of 
the Vahgiya Sdhitya Parisat, vol. XXXVI, pp. 228) shows that the word 
jugma stands for 2. This gives us the important clue, that whatever the 
year may be, it must end in 2. Now, 1161 A.D. is equal to 1083 Saka. To 
obtain the approximate year of the death of Ramapala, we have to deduct 
from it the reign periods of the succeeding sovereigns. Let us discuss these 
reign-periods one by one. 

Govindapala. All the records of his reign are brought together in 
Mr. R. D. Banerji’s Pdlas of Bengal , pp. 109 ff. This is not the place to 
discuss all of them in detail, but a scrutiny of these records will show that 
only the last one speaks of the fourth year of his victorious reign. The 
rest are all records of his gat a, atita or vinasta rdjya, and even when no such 
specific word has been used, the record has to be takai to be a recotd of gata- 
rajya from other evidences. So, in the case of Govindapala, we arc only 
sure of his having a reign of (4 -fa) years. 

Madanapala, who was presumably the predecessor of Govindapala, is 
credited with a reign of at least 19 years from his Jaynagar inscription dated 
in that year. Unfortunately no scholar has hitherto checked this date 
and this will once again bring into prominence the danger of accepting any 
date without a close scrutiny. The inscription is read and illustrated in 
ASR., Cunningham: III, p. 125, Plate XLV, No. 17. A look at the 
plate will immediately show that the date is 14 and not 19. Thus we have 
to credit Madanapala with a reign of (14 + b) years. 

Gopala III. The new Rajibpur inscription edited above will show that 
this king has to be credited with at least (14 -fc) years. 

Kumarapala. His reign-period has not yet been discovered from any 
source up to the present time. After the long reign of his father Ramapala 
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extending surely over 42 years and probably over 46 years , Kumarapala is 
not likely to have a long reign and we may take his reign period to be 
(5-f d) years. Thus: 

Govindapala 4 4- a 

Madanapala 14 4- b 

Gopala III 14 4- c 

Kumarapala 5(?) + d 

Total 37 4- (a + b + c + d) 

Thus wc arrive at the year 1083 — (37 4- a 4- b 4- c 4- d) as the 
year of the death of Ramapala or 1046 — (a 4- b 4- c 4- d) £aka. We 
know that the year must end in 2. So it must be cither 1042 or the pre- 
vious year with a 2 at the end, viz: 1032, preferably the former. 

I sent my results for verification by astronomical calculation from the 
data available in the sloka in the Seka-subhodaya, to my friend Prof. D. C. 
Bhattacaryya. I was agreeably surprised and delighted to hear from him 
that he had amended his fanner calculation and arrived at the year 1042 
Saka for the death of Ramapala and actually published the results so long 
ago as 1927 in the Indian Historical Quarterly, vol. Ill, p, 583. Thus 1042 
Saka=ii2o A.D. is fixed beyond doubt as the year of the death of 
Ramapala. I find that Dr. R. C. Majumdar, calculating from a different 
angle of view, has fixed upon the very same year as the year of the termi- 
nation of Ramapala’s reign ( ]ASB 1921, p. 6). It should be noted that the 
margin of uncertainty is thus reduced to only 4 years, which must be the 
total of the uncertain periods a, b, c, d. 

We can now proceed to sec what was wrong with the first line of 
the sloka of Seka-subhodaya. Simple scanning would enable us to appre- 
hend where the line went wrong. 

The metre of the sloka is undoubtedly Sarddula-vikridita , as the last 
three lines correctly scan according to this metre. It is a metre with 19 
syllables in a quarter. But the first line has only 17 syllables. It is thus 
apparent that two syllables have fallen out through the carelessness of the 
scribe. Let us scan the existing line to find out whence the letters have 
slipped off. 


I.H.Q., JUNL-, 1941 


IO 
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It is thus easily found that one short syllable after gma and another 
shoit syllable after ga are missing. The short syllable after ga is easily 
supplied as nt, making the whole word ganite with excellent meaning. 
After gma, we must find a single letter representing 4, as we have to find 
42 her\ We thus put in ka = water = 4 here. The date thus becomes jugma- 
ka-venu-randhra-ganite and we have thus no difficulty in correcting venu 
into renu = O and randhra into ca-.dra = 1. We thus very happily res- 
tore the line as Sake jugma-ka-renn-candra-ganite kanyam gate Bbdskare. 
According to the calculation of Prof. D C. Bhattacaryya (I HQ., Ill, 
pp. 583) Ramapala died in the forenoon of September 23, 1120 A.D. 

With these two fixed points, viz: 1120 A.D. for the death of Rama- 
pala and 1161 A.D. for the end of Govindapala’s rhgn, we can now, fairly 
accurately, fix the date of the battle of Nimdlghi. 

Death of Ramapala 1120 A.D. 

Death of Kumarapala 1120 + 3= 1125 A.D. 

Death of Gopala III 1125+14+1= 1140 A.D. 

If we calculate back from 1161 A.D. subtracting 4+1=5 years for 
Govindapaia and 14 + 2 = 16 years for Madanapala, wc arrive exactly at 
the same result. No serious doubt need now be entertained that this must 
be the correct approximate date for this historic battle, which gave practi- 
cal!/ the death-blow to Pala domination in Bengal. 

Dr. Venis, when editing the Kamauli plate of Vaidyadeva ( Ep . Ind., 
II, p. 350) calculated from astronomical data 111 the plate that it was dated 
in the 4th regnal year of Vaidyadeva in 1142 A.D. Prof. Bhattacaryya 
rejects this date on technical grounds and prefers 1138 A.D. Thus Vaidya- 
deva assumed independence in Kamarupa either in 1134 or 1138 A.D. The 
fact that he does not recognise or name Gopala III, son and successor of 
Kumarapala, his liege-lord, would show that it was during the reign of 
Gopala III that Vaidyadeva threw up allegiance to the Palas. Whether 
this event happened in 1134 or 1138, it was probably this defection of a 
powerful vassal towards the end of the reign of Gopala III that emboldened 
the upstart Vijaya Sena to invade Varendri and deal the death-blow to the 
Pala kingdom at Nimdlghi that cost Gopala III his life. Pala kingdom 
survived in a reduced form in the western part of Varendri and in Bihar 
for 21 year c more and finally went down at the hands of Ballala Sena in 
x x6i A.D. 


N. K. Bhattasali 



The Eight Great Oaityas and their Cult 

A number of texts relating to the eight great caityas ( asta mahacaitya , 
asta mahasthdnacaitya) is preserved in the Tibetan and Chinese translations. 
These texts contain a very old tradition on the career of Buddha as well as its 
later development. They have therefore a special interest which may not be 
overlooked. These texts are the following: 

I. Gnas chen po brgyad kyi mchod rten la bstod pa, Bstan hgyur, 
I, no. 24, Cordier, Catalogue du Fonds Tibetain, p. 7, — The Sanskrit title 
of the text is given as Astamahasthana caityastotra. The name of the author 
in the colophon of the text is given as Acarya Nagarjuna. 

II. Gnas chen po brgyad kyi mchod rten la bstod pa, Bstan hgyur, I, 
no. 25, Cordier, ibid., p. 7. The Sanskrit title is Astamahasthana caitya - 
stotra. It is also a work of the same Nagarjuna. The text however is different 
from the one mentioned above. 

III. Fo shuo pa ta ling ta ming hao king in 1 fasc. This is Nanjio 898, 
Hob. 1685; Bagchi — Le Canon Bouddhique, II, p. 590 (n. 57), a translation 
by Fa t’ien (Dharmadeva) of the Song dynasty who was originally a teacher 
at Nalanda and went to China in 973 A.D. and worked there till his death 
in 1001 A.D. The title of the text has been rendered by Nanjio as “Sutra 
on the names of eight great and auspicious caityas”. The text is alleged to 
be canonical and so the title is preceded by the expression — ‘Fo shuo’ = 
Buddha prokta. 

IV. (i) Pa ta ling ta fan tsan — This is not a translation but the transli- 
teration of a Sanskrit text made by the same Fa t’icn. — Nanjio 1071, Hob. 
1684; Le Canon Bouddhique, II, p. 394. The text was restored into Sanskrit 
by Prof. Levi — Cf. Une poesic inconnue du roi Harsa Siladitya (Actes du X e 
Congres international des orientalistes, II, 1, 1897 pp. 189-203; the article 
has been reprinted in Memorial Sylvain Levi, pp. 243-256). The title of the 
text has been restored in Sanskrit as A namaha-Sri -caitya-stotra. 

(ii) Gnas chen po brgyad kyi mchod rten la phyag ( tshal bat bstod 
pa — Astamahasthana caityavandanastava. This is a Tibetan translation of the 
text mentioned above. Cordier — ibid., Bstan hgyur, I, n. 57 (p. 12) where it 
is said to be the work of Harsadeva, king of Kashmir. The translation is due 
to the Indian scholar RajasrI Jnanamitra. Prof. Levi did not take any 
account of the Tibetan translation m his article referred to above. 
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The first two texts (I and II) are said to be the works of Acarya Nagar- 
juna. This Nagarjuna was certainly a person different from the great 
Nagarjuna, the founder of the Madhyamaka school of philosophy. The 
great Nagarjuna does not seem to have taken delight in the composition of 
light poems except the Suhrllekha which has however a different character. 
There was a later Nagarjuna who was a teacher at Nalanda and lived in 
the 10th century A.D. (See my Kaulajnananirnaya, p. 28). The nature 
of the two texts fits in well with the authorship of this later Nagarjuna. 

There is some difficulty in believing that the AstamahasrI-caitya-stotra 
(IV), restored into Sanskrit by Prof. Levi, was the work of king Harsa Sila- 
ditya. The Chinese transcription is due to Fa t’icn (Dharmadeva) of Nalanda 
who was in China from 973 to 1001. According to the Chinese tradition 
it is the work of king Kie-je ( P ). Kie-je is the regular Chinese transla- 
tion of the name of Siladitya. The Tibetan translation in its colophon 
however says that it is the work of king Harsadeva of Kasmlr ( Kha che i 
rgyal fo~$ri Ha-ri-sa-dcva) who composed it in order to please her mother 
( Yum gyi ched du mrdsad fa). 

In fact king Harsa of Kasmlr is known to have possessed great literary 
talents and composed poems and songs. King Harsa, the son of Kalasa, 
whose later career as a king was vitiated by many acts of oppression, was an 
ideal prince in his younger days. He was a patron of talents, and himself a 
great musician and composer (Rdjatarangini, VII, 611-613). Harsa knew 
many languages, was able to compose poem in those languages and his fame 
as a composer spread even to other kingdoms {ibid., VII, 610). The court 
musicians used to sing his beautiful compositions (ibid., VII, 717). “He 
excelled even Brhaspati in talents. When anybody sang one of his many 
compositions even the musicians could not resist their tears” (ibid., VII, 
941-942). There is also proof to show that the oppressive king Harsa had 
a tender corner in his heart for Buddhism. In the latter part of his feign 
when he was burning the temples all through his kingdom he spared only 
the famous Martanda temple and two famous Buddhist temples at the re- 
quest of a Buddhist singer named Kusalasri (ibid., VII, 1097-98). This 
clearly shows that king Harsa was a good composer of songs and that he also 
took delight in Buddhist songs. It is therefore quite possible that he com- 
posed the Astamahasthana caitya vandana stotra at the request of his mother 
in his younger days. 
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The internal evidence contained in the poem tends to give an additional 
proof. In the first two verses the author mentions the caityas in the famous 
places of Buddhist pilgrimage like Valsali, SravastI, Kuslnagara, LumbinT, 
Kausambi and Mathura. Then follows a list of places and countries far and 
wide beginning with Kasmira, Cina, Khasa, Yamuna, etc. This shows that 
the author belonged to Kasmira. There is also mention of a city called 
Kalasavarapura in chis list. The name is translated into Tibetan as Bum b’ui 
klon mchog “the great city of Kalasa (water pot).” Where was this city of 
Kalasa? We know from the Rajatarangint that Harsa’s father Kalasa, like 
his predecessors, built a new city in the valley of Kasmira after his name 
(ibid., VII, 607, 608, 646). Harsa, while mentioning many other unimpor- 
tant places in his poem, probably thought it fit to include a city founded by 
his father. He had the best relation with his father in his young days. 
Then again the name Marvdra mentioned in the 4th stanza does not seem to 
be very old. 

It therefore seems that king Harsa of Kasmlr was the author of this 
poem. It is through mistake that the Chinese chroniclers have identified him 
with king Siladitya. The accepted chronology of the kings of Kashmir how- 
ever stands in the way. Fa t ien transcribed the work in Chinese between 
973 and 1001 A.D. But Harsa is said to have reigned about a century later 
between 1089 and 1101 A.D. At the time of his death he was only 42 years 
old (H. C. Ray, Dynastic History of India, I, p. 182). It is not possible 
to go into the intricate problem of chronology in this article but attention 
of scholars may be drawn to certain inconsistencies in this chronology. 
Kalasa died in the Laukika era 4165 (Rajatarangint, VII, 723) which according 
to current calculation corresponds to 1064 A.D. and not 1085 A.D. Then 
again according to the Tibetan accounts, (Pag Sam Ion Zang, pp. liv-lv) king 
Gopala (i.c. Gopala III) of the Pala dynasty was a contemporary of king 
Harsa of Kashmir. But Dr. Ray (ibid., I, p. 383) places him in circa 1130 
A.D. This show's the uncertain character of the accepted chronology of 
Kashmir kings. It therefore may not be impossible that Fa t’ien got a 
poem of king Harsa before 1001 A.D. and transcribed it into Chinese. It is 
not impossible, though improbable, that the transcription of Harsa’s poem 
was done later by some other scholar and attributed to Fa t’icn by mistake. 

It therefore appears that three of the four texts described above are com- 
pilations of about the xoth-iith century. Both Nagarjuna and king Harsa 
of Kashmir belonged to that period. The other (no. Ill)— which is supposed 
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to be a Buddhavacana — was also translated for the first time in this period 
(973-1001 A.D.) by Fa t’ien (Dharmadeva) who originally belonged to 
Naianda. 

The worship of Caitya was introduced very early in Buddhism. The 
famous story of the division of the ashes of Buddha occurs in the Mabdpart- 
nibbana Sutta ( Dialogues of Buddha, III, pp. 187-191). Those who received 
shares of the ashes were— King Ajatasattu of Magadha, the Licchavis of 
Vesali, the Sakiyas of Kapilavatthu, the Bulis of Allakappa, the Kohyas of 
Ramagama, a Brahmin of Vethadlpa, the Mallas of Pava, the Mallas of 
Kusinara and the Moriyas of Pipphalivana. They built caityas in their 
respective countries on the ashes of Buddha received by them. Hence 
caityas came to be founded immediately after the death of Buddfia in the 
following places — Rajagaha (Magadha), Vesali, Kapilavatthu, Allakappa, 
Ramagama, Vethadlpa, Pava, Kusinara and Pipphalivana. The Brahmin 
named Dona, who divided the ashes into eight equal shares took the 
vessel which contained the ashes and erected a caitya on it. This Brahmin 
seems to be the same as the Brahmin of Vethadlpa, otherwise we get nine 
different parties claiming the shares of the ashes. 

The corresponding passage in the Dtrghdgama gives a clear version of 
the text ( Dtrghdgama translated into Chinese by Buddhayasa and Fo-nien, 
412-413 A.D.; Yeou hing king—Buddhavibarana-sutra, Taisho ed. vol. I, 

P- 3 °)- 

“The people of the country of Kiu-she (Kusinagara) received a share of 
the relics, built a caitya over it and worshipped it. The people of the country 
of P'o-po (Pava), the countries of Cbe-lo ('M 86). Lo-mo-kia (Rama- 
grama), Pi-leou-ti (jg iW ffi), Kia-wei-lo-uuei (Kapilavastu). and Pi-sbe-li 
(Vaisali), and king Ajatasatru of Mo-kie (Magadha) all received shares 
of the relics and in their countries built caityas for worship. The 
Brahmin Drona (# tt) got the earthen vessel thar contained the relics 
and erected a caitya over it in his country for worship. The men of 
the village of P’i-p’o (Pipphalivana) got the earth with charcoal and built a 
caitya. Thus there were the eight caityas. The 9th is the bhanda-Cditya 
(the earthen vessel that contained the ashes), the 10th is the charcoal-Caitya 
and the nth is the Keirf-Caitya” (hair of the birth time). 

Thus the text corresponding to the Mahaparinibbana Sutta in Chinese 
translation clearly distinguishes the Eighr Caityas built on the eight shares 
of the ashes from the rest. They were at Kusinagara, Pava, Ramagrama, 
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Kapilavastu, Vesali, Magadha and in the countries of Che-lo and Pi-leou-t’i. 
The last name is a transcription of Ve-du-di(p) which corresponds to 
Vethadlpa. Che-lo ought to . correspond to Allakappa but nothing can be 
made out of the name at present. 

Although there are minor differences between the two versions of the 
text both agree in recording the tradition that the ashes of the Buddha were 
divided into eight portions among eight important countries in North-Eastern 
India and that Caityas were built on them. Some of the most important 
places connected with the career of Buddha like Gaya, Varanasi and Sravasti 
are not mentioned in this connection. Thus the Eight Caityas built soon, 
after the demise of the Lord have nothing to do with the Eight Great 
Caityas of which the cult persisted till later times. 

It therefore seems that the oldest caityas were four in number. These 
were located respectively at Buddha’s birth place — jati — (Lumbini), the 
place where he attained abhisambodhi (Gaya), the place where he made his~ 
first predication — dharmacakra-pravartana (Varanasi) and the place where he 
attained nirvana (Kusinagara). It is not improbable that the first three caityas 
were founded before the parinirvdna took place and that is why Harsa in his 
poem (Text No. IV) mentions these three as the first caityas ( jdtim bodhim 
pravaram atulam dharmacakram ca ramyam). We know from the Divyd- 
vaddna (p. 389) that Asoka made a pilgrimage to Buddhist sacred places and 
established stupas. But his teacher Upagupta while showing him round at 
Lumbini says — idam hi prathamam caityam Buddhasyottamacaksusah — “this 
is the first caitya of Buddha the best seer.” This confirms the tradition of 
the early existence of some of the caityas in places connected with the life of 
Buddha. 

The eight great caityas came to be famous in the Buddhist world in 
the next stage. These were at Kapilavastu (Lumbini), Gaya, Varanasi, 
Sravasti, Sankasya, Rajagrha, Vaisali and Kusinagara. In fact the four new 
places — Sravasti, Sankasya, Rajagrha and Vaisali did not have the same 
importance in the life of Buddha as the other four. The caitya at Sravasti 
was founded on a spot in the Jctavana where Buddha performed a miracle. 
The caitya at Sankasya is connected with a similar miracle — the descent 
of Buddha from the 33rd heaven. The caitya at Vaisali marks the place 
where Buddha meditated on the limits of his life and at Rajagrha it marked 
the spot where Buddha spoke to the Sangha on the necessity of avoiding 
dissension in the church. Buddha certainly had lived in each of the three 
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places — Rajagrha, Vaisali and SravastI but there were surely other places in 
those cities which had greater claim to be sanctified by caityas. There is 
nothing historical in Buddha’s association with Sankasya. All the eight 
great caityas therefore have not the same historical importance. 

The two works of Nagarjuna (I, II) and the poem of Harsa (IV) mark 
a later stage in the development of the cult of caitya. Nagarjuna mentions 
the eight great caityas referred to above but at the same time pays respects to 
“all other caityas in the ten directions.” Harsa mentions the eight caityas as 
well as other caityas in places in and outside India which had no connection 
with the career of Buddha without distinguishing them in any way from the 
eight great caityas. Yet he gives the title of his poem as Astamahdsthdna - 
caityavandanam. In the last verse he also refers to all other “eight caityas” 
{Ye cdstau dhdtugarbha). 

This shows that the expression asta-caitya had a different significance in 
later times. It did not mean the Eight Great Caityas of earlier times but 
the “Eight caityas located in various cities.” “These Eight caityas” in diffe- 
rent cities either perpetuated the memory of the traditional eight caityas or 
had connection with the eight cardinal directions. The historical Buddha 
had no longer any importance in the Buddhism of later times. It is his omni- 
present Dharmakaya, referred to by Nagarjuna (text No. I), that had taken 
the place of the historical Buddha, as such Buddha, in the eyes of his 
devotees, was present everywhere and performed the same old acts in all 
places. 


TEXTS 

1 

[Astamahasthdna caitya stotra ) 

Homage to Manjusri-Kumarabhuta! 

The first and the foremost teacher was born in Lum-pi (LumbinT). He 
lived m the city of Ser-skva (Kapilavastu) and possessed precious knowledge. 
Homage to all the caityas of the Tathagata [ij. 

Homage to the caitya of Wisdom, the support of Bodhi, situated 
the river called Neranjana and the Bodhi tree of Magadha [2]. 


near 
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Homage to the four, caityas of spiritual knowledge (yi ses) at Va-ra-na-se - 
(Varanasi) in Ka-si-ka (KasI) where by the wheel of law excellent salvation 
was attained and sins removed completely [3] . 

Homage to the caityas of the destruction of the heretics in SravastI 
(Mnan du yod) where in the Jeta garden great miracle was performed to 
the astonishment of the three worlds [4] . 

Homage to the caitya worshipped by thirty gods near the holy city of 
Sankasya (Gsal ldan) where, when the Lord came down, Brahma and Indra 
bent their heads at his feet [5] . 

Homage to the caitya of Maitri (Byams nos) in the Bamboo grove in 
the city of Rajagrha where after a previous division amongst the Bhiksus 
(dge ’dun) the Srdvakas (ham thos) under the teachers (ston pa’i) came to an 
agreement [6]. 

Homage to the holy caitya in the city of VaisalT (Yans pa can) where 
(the Lord thought that life had been again blessed on account of transmigra- 
tion [7]. 

Homage to the caitya of Nirvana in the forest of the twin (Sala trees) in 
the country of the Mallas (’gran med gyad) at Kuslnagara where all beings 
perform meritorious acts |8J. 

Homage to the eight caityas of Sakyamum as well as to all other caityas 
in ten directions and all other Dharmakaya. 

Thus after giving up all illusion, after bowing unto the best and the 
purest reality (atma-tattva). the Dharmakaya of Buddha, which like the sky 
perfectly covers all beings, may be accumulated the virtue white as the snow 
mountain. So all being s, Kuladharas , pray for Bodhi knowledge. 

The Praise of Eight Mahacaityas — the work of the great teacher — Acarya 
Nagarjuna. 


II, 

[A stamabasthana-caitya stotrd) 

Homage to Manjusri Kumarabhuta. 

Homage to the caitya Mahabodhi where Buddha destroyed the Mart 
through Bodhi and compassion after having first fixed his mind on excellent 
Bodhi and accumulated merits through countless trt-kalpas [1]. 

JUNE, 1941 


II 
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Homage co the caityas of good luck in the city of Kapilavastu where 
the law was established, the Buddha took birth miraculously from his mother 
and Suddhodana of the Sakya family arid grew on the right side held by 
Brahma [i], 

Hamfage to the caitya of ithe conversion of the city in Varanasi 
(Varanasi) where Buddha on going out for alms destroyed with his nails all 
the mad elephants of King Bimbisara (Gzugs can shin pa) [3]. 

Homage to the caitya of the origination of compassion (thugs rje ’byuh 
ba) where on the green grass plot Buddha meditated on life and Ha-lu- 
ma-nja (Hanumant) offered him honey during 33 births [4] . 

Homage to the caitya of showing miracle (cho phrul bston pa) where 
all gods and men were impressed by the performance of a miracle, the six 
heretics were destroyed by (spiritual) power and the wheel of Brahma was 
turned [5]. 

Homage to the caitya of pacification and conquest where the white 
world was completely terminated, where the girls offered him respect and 
made an offering of milk in the assembly of the Nagas, Nanda and 
others [6] . 

Homage to the caitya of great purification (rnam par dag pa) where 
Buddha kept the vow with great attention surrounded by Bodhisattvas, 
Buddhas, Sravakas, Arhats etc. [7]. 

Homage co the Nirvana caitya where Buddha was entertained by Cunda 
for three months, where all transient beings were subdued, Buddha came 
down from heaven and attained the end of his life [8]. 

The praise of the caityas of 8 great places — the work of the great teacher 
Nagarjuna. 

III. 

Fo shuo pa ta ling t a hao king 

(Sutra on the names of the Eight Great Caityas spoken by Buddha — 
Buddhabhafita-asta mahdcaitya~ndma-sutra). 

Once on a time the Venerable one spoke to the assembly ot Bhiksus 
thus— 

We will now speak to you on the truth of praising the names of eight 
great caityas. Listen to what ! say about them. The first . ; in the city of 
Kia-pi-lo ( Kapilavastu ) in the garden of Ltt-mi-ni (Lumbini) on the spot 
where Buddha was born. The second is in the country of Mo-kta-t’o 
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(Magadha) on the bank of Ni-lien (Nairanjana) under the Bodhi tree where 
Buddha attained enlightenment. The third is in the country of Kia-she 
(Kasi) in the city of Po-lo-nai (Varanasi) on the spot where he turned the 
wheel of law. The fourth is in the country of She-wei (SravastI) in the Ki-t’o 
(Jeta) garden where he gave proof of his great supernatural power. The fifth 
is in the city of “hump backed maiden” (Kanyakubja) on the spot where 
he descended from the Trayastrimsa (Tao-li) heaven. The sixth is in the 
city of Rajagrha Wang-she on the spot where Buddha brought about the 
reconciliation of the church after it had been divided. The seventh is in 
the city of Vaisali (Kwang-yen) on the spot where Buddha thought about 
the limits of his life. The eighth is in the city of Kiu-she-na (Kuslnagara) 
between the two sala trees on the spot where Buddha entered Nirvana. 

Likewise the praise of the eight great caityas has been spoken of in 
gathd thus: 

In the garden of Lu-mi-ni (Lumbinl) in the city of Kia-pi (Kapilnvastu) 
where Buddha was born to king Suddhodana. 

In Mo-kia-t’o (Magadha) on the bank of the river Ni-lien (Nairanjana) 
under the Bodhi tree where Buddha attained the perfect Sambodhi. 

In the country of Kia-she (Kasi) in the city of Po-lo-nai (Varanasi) where 
Buddha turned the dharmacakra twelve times. 

In the Jetavana in the great city of She-wei (Sravastl) where Buddha 
exhibited his supernatural power to all the three worlds. 

In the country of Sang-kia-she (Sankdsya) in the city of hump backed 
maidens ( Kanyakubja) where Buddha descended trom the Trayastrimsa 
heaven. 

In the city of Rajagrha where the Tathagata preached on the necessity 
of the practice of compassion on the division of the samgha. 

In the great city of Vaisali the caitya is on the spot where the Tathagata 
thought on the limits of his life. 

In the great city of Kiu she na (Kuslnagara) in the land of the Mallas 
between a couple of Sala trees where Buddha attained Nirvana. 

If a Brahmin or a good man or woman build caityas like the eight 
caityas with great faith at heart and worship them, he or she may attain 
great merit, high virtue and peace. By listening to these names of vast 
and deep significance and by worshipping these eight caityas in pure faith 
all Arhats, Bhiksus, good men and women are bom in the world of gods 
after death. 
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Once on a time the Lord invited all the Bhiksus and told them : Listen 
to what I say about the countries and cities where I travelled and stayed. 
He then uttered the following gathas — 

Twenty-nine years I passed in the royal palace. 

For six years I practised asceticism on the snowy mountain. 

For five years I converted men in the city of Rajagrha. 

For four years I stayed in the Pihha forest. 

For two years I stayed peacefully on the fo-li-yen (Nairanjana). 

For twenty-three years I stayed in SravastT, 

In the city of Vaisali, in the Mrgadava, 

Mo-kiudin and Trayastrimsa heaven, 

She-shu-na and Kiao-s hen-mi on the peak of the Ratnacaitya mountain 
and in wilderness. 

In the town of Wei-nu , Fei-lan-ti, 

In the city of Kia-pi, the capital of king Suddhodana, 

In each of these places the Sakya Tathagata travelled and stayed for 
one year, 

Thus eighty years he lived in this world. 

Afterwards the Meou-ni (muni) entered Nirvana. 

IV. 

( ) 

Pa ta ling t'a fan tsan 

RR M I 

^■s fn m gsr- mu 

sri^r ii 

i 


# Iii Tibetan the title is given as Astamakasthana-caitya vandanam stava. 
Prof. Levi renders the Chinese title as Asta-maha-srbcaitya-samskrta stotra. In the 
colophon of the Chinese tejft the title is given as Astacaitya vandana. 
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NOTES 

1. Kapilavastu — I, i; II, 2 does not mention LumbinI, III, IV, 1-2, 
Jatim, Lumbirii-Ka-pilalaye . 

2. Gaya, I, 2; II, 1, 6, 7; III, IV, 1-2. In II, 6 a reference is made 
to the girls offering milk to Buddha in the assembly of Nagas at Gaya, cf. 
On Yuan Chwang II, 126. “A tope to the north-west of the Bodhi tree 
enclosure marked the home of the two cowherd maidens who presented the 
P’u-sa ( = Bodhisattva) with milk gruel and near it were two other topes also 
connected with the incident”. Watters notes that the cowherd woman is 
called Nandabala; in the Sarvastivada Vinaya however there are two cowherd 
girls — Nanda and Nandabala. In some texts, she is Sujata the daughter of 
Nandika whereas in other texts they are two sisters Nanda and Bala, the 
daughters of Nandika. See also Fouchcr — Une lists Indivnne des 
Actes du Buddha (£cole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, 1908), no. 20 in which 
all the text and the differences amongst them have been noted. 

3. Varanasi, I, 3; II, 3, III, IV. 1; In IV, 1, it is Dharmacakra, but the 
Tibetan translation mentions Ba-ra-na-si (Varanasi) instead. In II, 3 it is 
said that Buddha killed all the mad elephants of King Bimbisara at Varanasi. 
This is probably a mistake. It was at Rajagrha that Buddha met the mad 
elephant set against him by Devadatta, cf. Foucher — ibid . 

4. T 1 tis is the great miracle at Sravastf. See II (5), “the six 
heretics were destroyed,” III “where he gave proof of his great supernatural 
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power,” “exhibited his supernatural power,” IV Sri-mahdprdtihdryam 
This miracle consisted in Buddha’s confounding the six heretics near Jetavana 
in Sravasti in the presence of King Prasenajit and a large assembly of people. 
See Watters — On Yuan Chwang I, p. 394, Foucher — Une liste Indienne 
des Actes du Buddha (ficole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, 1908) no. 42 in 
which all the references to texts and sculptural representations have been 
given. 

5. Sankasya, I, 5, III. 

6. Rajagrha, I. 6, III. 

7. Vaisali is mentioned in I (7) as the place where Buddha thought on 
the life; in II (4) it is the place where he meditated on life and where Hanu- 
mant offered him honey; in III it is the place where Buddha thought, on 
his life These refer to the incidents that happened shortly before the 
Parinirvana at KusTnagara. Buddha thought on the limits of life, decided 
as to the place where he would die and contemplated on the city of Vaisali 
for the last time. The story is told in the Mahdparinibbdna sutta, Ch. 4; 
Cf. On Yuan Chwang II, pp. 68-69. The other incident viz. the monkeys 
offering honey to Buddha is recorded in the Divydvadana, p. 136, Maha - 
vast*, I p. 300 etc. See On Yuan Chwang II, p. 65 — Hiuan tsang men- 
tions the tank near which the monkeys offered honey to Buddha. “Near 
the west side of the tank was a tope on the spot at which the monkeys took 
the Buddha’s bowl tip a tree for honey to give him.” 

8. Kuslnagara, I, 8; II, 8; III; IV, 2. 

9. Sisuma — IV, 2, Tib. Byis pa gsod — Sisumara. 

10. Smerakostha — IV, 2. Tib. mjod thug = Sthulakostha In the 
Chinese text there is clearly 38 tu which was wrongly read by Prof. Levi 
as ft mien. This is why Prof. Levi restored the name as Smerakostha; it 
should be corrected as Sthulakostha. In the Divyavadana in connection with 
the north-western expedition of Pusyamitra it is said that Pusyamitra, after 
leaving Sakala, went to Kosthaka. In one of the Chinese versions of the text 
the name is given as Sthulakostha (T‘ eou-lo-kiue-tck' a). The place is also 
mentioned in the Mulasarvastivada-Vinaya in connection with the journey 
of Buddha in the North-West. See Przyluski — La Legende de rEmpereur 
Asoka , pp. 305ff. Przyluski is inclined to consider the place as indentical 
with Mangakostha in Uddiyana. 

11. Mathura, IV-2, Tib. Mchog dag’skon yul. 

12. Kasmlra, IV-3, Tib. Kha-cha. 
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13. Gnadesa, IV-3, Tib. Rgyu-yul. 

14. Khasatata, IV-3, Tib. Kha-sa. 

15. Yamuna, IV-3, Tib. Ya-mu-na. 

1 6. Marvara, IV-3, Tib. Shas. (?) 

17. Simhala, IV-3, Tib. Sin-ga-la 
r8. Lata, IV-3, Tib. omits. 

19. Odra, IV-3, Tib. Au-do. 

20. Sindhu, IV-3, Tib. Si-ndhu. 

21. Paundra, IV-3, Tib. Sin. (?) 

22. Samatata, IV-3, Tib phal bag. (?) 

23. Magadha, IV-3, Tib. Man ba. 

24. Mekhala, IV-3, Tib. Kha. (?) 

25. Kosala, IV-3, Tib. Ko. [sa]. la. 

26. Nepala, IV-j, Tib. Bal yul. 

27. Kamarupa, IV'3, Tib. Ka-ma-ru. 

28. Kalasavaraputra, IV-3, Tib. Bum bu’I klon mcliog. 

29. Kanci, IV-3, Tib. Ka(m). ci. 

30. Saurastra, IV-3, Tib. Bzad po’i yul. 

P. C. Bagchi 



MISCELLANY 

Notes on Schorer*s Account of the Coromandel Coast* 

(i) The great Aya’ [in page 827, line 6.]. He was not the Nayak of 
Gingee, but a eunuch and a feudatory chief and had great influence with 
the then powerful Nayak of Gingee, Krishnappa Nayaka. The ‘Aya' was, 
according to the evidence of the Dutch factors, of the time the person in 
whom the power of administration really vested. When the Nayak of 
Gingee gave a cowle to Jacob D. Bitter, promising permission to the Dutch 
to build a factory at Tcgnapatam (now Fort St. David) in November 1608, 
the Aya assured the Dutch man that no toll would be levied on Dutch goods 
and that he would promote the work of construction of the Fort at Tegna- 
patam and secure dyers and weavers for the cloth required by them. It was 
the Aya that permitted the Dutch factors to remain on the coast against the 
wishes of the Raja of Candragiri, “the great king of Vijayanagar”, who 
desired to help the Portuguese as against the Dutch and to get the Nayak 
of Gingee to his side in this matter. The Aya, however, kept a rigorous 
control over the movements of the Dutch; and the result was that the Dutch 
became anxious to secure a settlement at Tirumalipatam, i.e Tirumalai- 
rayanpattinam on the coast between Tirupapuliyur and Negapatam and 
under the jurisdiction of the Nayak of Tanjore. 

In the spring of 16 io, Maertssen negotiated with “the great Aya” for 
a new contract which was actually concluded on the 29th March 1610, 
“between the Aya Tiere Wangelaye, Governor over the islands Tinda- 
mandalam (Tondaimandalam) on the one side and Arend Maertssen and 
Pieter Gerritsz Bourgonjie on the other side.” The Aya swore on his side 
to keep the contract with his Nayak, Christoppen Aya (Krishnappa Nayak). 
The Dutch should have within the fortress of Tirupapuliyur, (a weaving 
village with a fortress temple about 2 miles from Tegnapatam up the river, 
gadilam) as a storehouse of ammunition and merchandise, the house called 
Nota Calamatta Coin and were to furnish the fort with a metal cannon and 
three iron guns. They should pay 2% import and export duties except for 

# (Translated by Prof. Brij Narain and contributed by Professor Sri Ram 
Sharma), in the Indian Historical Quarterly , vol. xvi, No. 4, December, 1940 
PP . 827-837. 
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money, rice and other necessaries of the fort. The Nayak and the Aya 
should have the right to buy sulphur from the Dutch and they should com- 
pel the dyers and weavers to carry out their agreements with the Dutch 
and not permit other European nations to trade, without special papers from 
Prince Maurice. The Aya should be supplied with the goods that he desired 
to get from the Netherlands, at their cost price. The Dutch should not 
trouble ships sailing with the passport of the captain (native headman) of 
Tegnapatam. ‘Thus the Dutch secured contractual confirmation for their 
possession of Tirupapuliyur and could use Tegnapatam as the harbour for it. 
Porto Novo (about a dozen miles lower down the coast also under the 
Nayak of Gingi who had fostered it) also stood open before them, but they 
did not establish a factory there immediately.’ 

After the conclusion of this treaty with the Aya, Maertssen went with 
a companion to Gingee from whose Nayak they took a letter to the Stadt- 
holdcr of Holland wherein we learn that the Aya promised to keep the 
contract concluded now. The contract was later on sent to Vellore (the 
residence of Venkatapathi, Maharaja) from Gingee and was ratified by the 
Raya. Portuguese opposition, however, continued even after the news of 
the conclusion of the Twelve Years’ Truce of Antwerp reached the Coro- 
mandel Coast at the end of 1610; and they offered 1,000 pagodas to the Aya, 
lf^he should drive the Dutch out of Tegnapatam; and in the sequel the latter 
had to pay 2000 nx dollars to the Aya for a continuation of their privilege* 
and for the safety of Vandcr Mccr, the head of the factory. 

(2) Tirupapuliyur (line 7, p. 827) is situated two miles inland from the 
mouth of the Gadilam River on the north bank of which was Tegnapatam. 
It is at a much longer distance than 12 miles from Negapatam (p. 827). 
There is another port Tirumalairayanpattinam, a few miles to the north 
of Negapatam, which might have been confused with Tirupapuliyur. 

(3) Pardauws (usually known as Pardaos (lines 17 - 19 , p. 827) is 
supposed to be a Portuguese corruption of the word, Partab, and was taken 
from the legend on some of the coins to which the name was applied. The 
Persian traveller, Abdur Razzaak who visited the West coast of' India in 
1443, makes 10 fanapis equal to 1 ‘partab and 2 partabs equal to 1 vardba. 
Ludovico Varthema, writing about 1545, says that 25 6 cash ( kassen ) was 
equal to 1 janam and 20 fanams equal to 1 pardao , which was “a gold ducat, 
smaller than the gold dinar.” Evidently the gold pagoda or vardba of Abdur 
Razzaak was the double pagoda of which some coins exist and the pardao 


i.h.q., june, 1941 
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(or partab) was a half -hun or pagoda. A fanam (Tamil panam from Sanskrit 
pana) was at first a gold coin in use, but latterly denoted a silver one. 
Usually 20 fanams made a pardao. Latterly in Madras, late in the 18th 
century, 42 silver fanams went to make 1 gold star pagoda, ( yaraha ). A 
fanam was worth from 2 to 3 pence. Cassen or cash was the name applied to 
sundry coins of low value; the word had been apparently derived from 
Sanskrit karsa, equal to 1/400 of a tula, and became corrupted into 1 
Tamil kdsu. The cash was the lowest unit of the monetary system of 
Madras till 1818. The Portuguese had long applied the term cass to the 
diverse small moneys of foreign systems. (Refer also to lines 25-26 on 
page 828). 

(4) Sahandar ( Shahbandar ) (line 8, p. 830) is not the havaldar. The 
term literally means the ‘king of the port’, i,e„ Harbour-Master. The title 
was assumed by the officers in charge of Indian ports and was generally 
applied to chiefs in charge of the eastern ports. The Shahbandar was 
the chief authority with whom foreign traders and ship-masters had to 
transact business; he was also generally the head of the Customs Depart- 
ment. The term is usually rendered by European writers as Xa bander, 
Shabunder or Sabundar. The title has now dropped out of in India; but it 
was applied till recently to the Consuls of the Persians. In the Malay 
States the Shahbandar was an important officer of the government. The 
term was sometimes applied even to officers in charge of inland towns, 
perhaps used to indicate the head of the merchants or master of their organi- 
sation. Thus Tavernier mentions the existence of a Shahbandar in 
Golconda; and Warren Hastings in a letter of 1759, makes mention of 
Shahbandar Daroga. The Shahbandar was in charge of the port and port 
customs generally. Equivalent terms like Mir Bunder and Sheikh Bunder 
^eem to have been used elsewhere in other Islamic countries for the port 
officer. 

(5) The term khatiff (line 10, p. 831) might probably be a corruption 
of Khatib (Arab. = a preacher or reciter of the Khutba). 

(6) Larryn (line 26, p. 833) or Larin. A coin that was in currency in 

the Persian Gulf and West Coast of India and also in the Maidive Islands. 
It was in shape like a small rod of silver, of the size of the pen of a goose 
feather. Six of such larins went to make up a ducat and one larin was 
equal to about half a guilder. • 
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(7) The king of Velour (line 10, p. 828) means Maharaja Venkatapathi 
(1585-1614). Velour supplanted Candragiri as the chief royal residence from 
about 1606. 

(8) Armosynen (line 12, p. 835). It is a kind of silk texture, usually 
black in colour, perhaps called so because originally associated with Ormuz, 
as its trade centre. 

(9) Aglenhout (line 13, p. 833) perhaps means ‘Eagle-wood.’ This 
is an aromatic wood from Cambodia and has been referred to by the 
Portuguese writers as Aguila and known as also Agla-wood or Ugger-wood. 

(10) Saye (line 22, p. 828) (i.e. Saya or Chaya) known generally as 
chayroot which affords a red eye; it was also known as the ‘Ramcswaram 
Root.’ The colour was known to be fast and permanent. It was exported 
in quantities from several places in South India and at one time from Ceylon 
also; and it was used very largely on the coast for painting chintz cloth. 

(11) The Bhaer or Bahar (line 23, p. 825) (from Sanskrit Bbara — load) 
was a weight used in large trading transactions varying from place to place 
and usually about 400 pounds avoirdupois. 

(12) Petapoli (line 3, p. 829) is situated much more to the north of 
Pulicat than 48 miles (see infra, note No. 19). 

(13) Taer Cassen (line 23; p. 829) is possibly the name for a silver coin 
known as Tare which was equal to 16 cash and 16 of which made one 
fanam. 8 taeris in Malabar in the late 18th century amounted to half a 
fanam. The tare was generally worth half a penny. 

(14) Benjeuyn (line 12, p. 833) is benjamin or benzoin, a kind of 
incense derived from the resin of the ‘styrax benzoin’ in Sumatra. It was 
called by the Arab traders as the “Frankincense of Java.’ 

(15) Martavan (line 14, p. 833) also known as Martaban, in the name 
given to peculiar pottery of very large size and glazed, made in that region, 
known also as Pegu Jars. 

(16) Nypa (line 14, p. 833) is a Malay word denoting arrack extracted 
from the sap of a palm tree and usually exported from Pegu, Tenasscrim and 
the Philippine Islands. In the Dutch language the word Nippen, had come 
to mean “to take a dram.’’ 

(17) Speauter (line 13, p. 827) should be properly spelter . It is the 
Portuguese Tutinaga , Tamil Tuttanagam used in Indian trade and meant 
either zinc, pewter, or white lead of the Chinese. 
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(18) Red Carmosynen Kerdeys (line 7, p. 835) may probably refer to 
Kersey , an English word for a kind of woollen cloth, held by some, incorrect- 
ly however, to be a corruption of Cashmere by confusion of sound with 
Kersey. Valentijn, ( Circa 1626) makes mention of 2000 Persian ells of 
Carsay. It was principally manufactured in England. 

(19) Petapoly (line 3, p. 829) (Nizampatam). Literally Peddapalli, 
meaning great village, changed by the English usage into Pettikpoly. Its 
Indian name is Arjumputnam. It is situated 193 miles to the north of 
Madras and 36 miles from Masulipatam west-south-west. It has been men- 
tioned by Ferishta. The English commenced their trade here, for the first 
time on the eastern coast in 1611; the name of the place was changed to 
Nizampatam in 1679. An E n glish factory was established here in 1621, 
dissolved in 1653 anc ^ a g a ‘ n re-established in 1697. 

Schorcr’s “Brief relation of the Trade of the Coromandel Coast, espe- 
cially at the Factory at Masulipatam, where I resided in the service of 
the Hon’ble Company in the seventh Year” was given in its Englih 
translation and with notes by W. FI. Moreland in his edition of 
Relations of Golconda in the Early Seventeenth Century ’ (Haklyt Society, 
1931, Series II, Vol. lxvi, on pp. 51*65). Schorer was a commercial failure 
and was junior factor at Masulipatam in October 1609. He was sent to 
Bantam in disgrace after a few years. The seventh year mentioned in the 
title of his work is held by Moreland to be 1608, meaning the seventh year 
of the Dutch Factory’s establishment at that place. He probably returned 
to Holland in 1615-16 and wrote or at least completed the relation either 
during the voyage or soon after arrival. 

In the notes supplied by me to Schorer’ s account I have added 
additional notes for the benefit of the readers of the Indian Historical 
Quarterly and consequently based them on the account as given on pages 
827-837 in the vol. XVI. The ‘great Aya' whose full name as 

given in the records as Ticrc (or Ciere), Wingclaya can be rendred into 
Ayya and Tiruvcngadayya, Ayya being the shortened form of Tiruvcn- 
gadayya. This has been suggested by Moreland. 

Most of the points contained in the notes have been taken indepen- 
dently of Moreland and refer only to a portion of the terms etc., used in 
the ‘Relation,* as translated by Dr. Brij Narain and published by Prof. S. 
R. Sharma. 


C. S. Srinivasachari 



Who wrote the Bhasapariccheda ? 

About seven years ago a Ms. copy of the well known work of Visvanatha 
Pancanana came to our hands; it is about 200 years old and curiously enough 
contained the following colophon : — 

*nqrqft% (fol. 6b). 

We dismissed it as the prank of a scribe. Recently we examined a Ms. copy 
of the Bhasapariccheda and the Muktavali now preserved in the Rammalu 
Research Library at Comilla; it is about 250 years old and was procured from 
the district of Sylhet. The colophons of both the text and the commentary 
are exactly reproduced below : — 

*rmTqfc%v *wh*. ii 

qrtfWn i fefen gferar ^ 11 

WTW{ 1 I gfe4 m fr 

g^reK^swrciT 11 (Ms. No. 316, fol. 8b). 

II (/hid. fol. 76b). 

The text of the Bhasapariccheda does not contain the name of the author 
except in the colophon, but one of the introductory verses of the Muktavali 
clearly records the name in its last line as follows : — 

The scribe of the above Ms. wrote the name as ‘Visvanatha’ in this verse, but 
corrected it as ‘Krsnadasa’ in the margin (fol. 9a) and this latter reading docs 
not affect the metre. This clear unequivocal ascription in face of the almost 
universal tradition which was not unknown to the scribe, supported by the 
former Ms. of different age and locality, makes us hesitate now to dismiss it 
as a mere prank. In this connection we shall invite the attention of scholars 
to certain facts that only deepen this new problem before us. 

There is an old commentary directly on the Muktavali by a distinguished 
Bengali scholar Rudra(-deva) TarkavagTsa-^practically the only commentary 
written in Bengal, where the study of this elementary work was not much in 
demand in the hey-day of Navyanydya studies. It is extremely unfortunate 
that this Rudra-dcva has all along been confused with Ramarudra Bhatta, a 
much later scholar of Southern India, by almost all the scholars who had 
written on the subject. Ramarudra Bhatta, son of Ramesvara Bhatta, wrote 
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not on the Muktdvatt directly but on the so-called Dinakart and was certainly 
not earlier in date than the middle of the 18th century A.D. He also wrote 
a commentary on the Tarkasangraha-dtpika which begins with the same 
introductory verse (<rra& He was later than Nllakantha 

Bhatta another commentator on the Dtpikd whose opinion was criticised by 
him in one place ( qfgff* 

Tarkasangraha, Balamanorama Series, Mylaporc, Madras, 1920, p. 255 cf. 
Nilakantha’s passage on p. 258). Both his works are known as ‘Rdma- 
rudrtyam’ or ‘Ramamdn and no single Ms. copy of his works has ever been 
discovered in Bengal, except a few very recent copies of the Dmakari-Ttkd 
taken from printed editions. 

Copies of Rudra Tarkavaglsa’s commentary known as " Muktavati- 
raudrt ” arc not much common. We are in possession of a fragment (fol. 
31) which is about 250 years old. It begins: — 

11 

WTW I Pff^RT I fadfa- 

i 

There are two copies of this commentary, both written in the Bengali 
script, in the Sarasvatl Bhavana Library, Benares. We examined the com- 
plete one (Ms. No. 880, Nyaya-Vaisestka) which ends: — 

'rftfa-sr fosrercrc <rfaf i fircwarnsKO TOtsw f^r 

5WF& TO5 *WTfr' I 3W*T: <1 II (fol. 80b). 1 

This commentary is in the nature of short notes, concise and pointed and 
exactly resembles in style the famous Raadrt commentary on the Karaka- 
cakra of Bhavananda which is evidently a sister work from the same pen. 
In many of the Ms. copies of the latter work (including one in possession 
of the present writer) the colophon* runs as follows: — 

1 

1 The Inti. Off. Ms. of this work (Eggeling, 1 . 0 . Cat., p. 674) is also in the 
Bengali script. We examined another fragment (fol. 18) in the Edward VII Anglo- 
Sanskrit Library, Navadvipa (Ms. No. 696). 
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So, this Rudra Tarkavaglsa was a grandson of Bhavananda and a son of 
Rama (Tarkalankara); 2 Madhusudana mentioned by him was probably his 
teacher and was evidently his uncle, as Bhavananda was known to have 
had a son named Madhusudana Vacaspati. 3 At the end of the Comilla ms. 
of the Bhasdpariccheda there is a verse, we have cited above, eulogising this 
Madhusudana; this verse bears remarkable similarity with the following 
verse where the famous Naiyayika Gunananda Vidyavaglsa extols his teacher 
Madhusudana, who was probably the same scholar. 

II 4 5 

Gunananda was a contemporary of Jagadlsa Tarkalankara and a Ms. of 
his Guna-vivrti-viveka was copied in 1534 $aka (1612 A.D.)'\ Bhavananda 
undoubtedly preceded Jagadlsa as a comparison of their respective works on 
the Anumana-didhiti will bear out and cannot be brought down further 
than about 1575 A.D. considering that his son’s student Gunananda was 
writing his works in the first decade of the 17th century A.D. All these 
point to the inevitable conclusion that the author of the Raudrt commentary 
on the Muktdvati being a co-pupil of Gunananda belonged to the first half 
of the 17th cent, and cannot be brought down further than 1630 A.p. He 
becomes, therefore, a true contemporary of Visvanatha Pancanana who 
wrote the Gautama-sutra-vrtti in 1634 (or 1654) A.D. 6 and it becomes all 
the more absurd for Rudra Tarkavaglsa belonging to the distinguished 
family of the premier logician of Bengal Bhavananda Siddhantavaglsa to 
comment respectfully on the work of a contemporary of his belonging to 
a rival family of scholars. It should be mentioned here that Rudradeva 
himself gave the common name Raudrt to all his works viz. glosses on the 

2 A single tom folium of a tract Vivahavdda Raudrt in our possession begins : — 

* * * 3 ‘ 

3 Kantichandra Radhi; Navadvipa-mabima (2nd cd.) p. 156. 

4 Nyaya- V aisesi ka Ms. No. 366 in the Sarasvati Bhavana Library, Benares: 
verse 2, to the Sabdaloka-viveka. 

5 Eggeling: Ind. Off. Cat., p. 666. 

6 A Ms. of Visvanatha’s Nyayavrtti dated 1774 Saka copied by Golokanatha 
Nyayaratna of Navadvipa now in possession 4 of Pandit Pranagopala Tarkatirtha of 
Navadvipa gives the date of composition as ‘ rasa-vdra-titbau Sakendra-kale* (fol. 104b). 
Vide Navadvipa-mabima (2nd ed.), p. 162 f.n. 
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Karakacakra and the Muktavali and the small tract on Vivahavdda ; to this 
list wc should add one more work o£ his, the Anumana-didbiti-raudrt 
cited by himself (Muktavafr-raudrl, 

fol. 31a). He is thus to be distinguished from Rudranatha Nyayavacaspati 
(brother of Visvanatha Pancanana) who was a greater scholar and slightly 
earlier in date; his works also sometimes go by the name of Raudrt given not 
by himself but by some of the later scribes. 

Krsnadasa Sarvabhauma to whom the authorship of the Bbdsdpari - 
ccbeda is now being ascribed was a distinguished scholar of Bengal and was 
one of the earliest commentators on the Dtdbiti. A comparison of his 
Anumana-didbiti-prasarim (as far as published in the Bibl. Ind. edition) 
with the corresponding Bhavanandl makes him clearly earlier of the two and 
wc would place him about 1530 A.D. He also commented on Jayadeva’s 
Aloka 7 and a Ms. of his Akbyata-didhiti-prasarim is reported from Tanjorc 
(Ms. No. 6185). 

In this connection wc shall place before scholars another interesting 
piece of evidence bearing on the problem which wc are quite unable to 
interpret. In the private collection of Sanskrit Mss. — one of the biggest wc 
have yet examined — belonging to Pandit Yatlndranarha Tarkatlrtha of 
Navadvlpa, a direct descendant of Jagadisa Tarkalankara, wc came across a 
copy of the Siddbanta-muktavati, more than 300 years old in appearance, 
from the pen of a Maithila scribe; fol. 1 of the copy is unfortunately 
missing. The colophon which is reproduced below records the date of the 
copy in a local era which, as fat as we are aware, is hitherto entirely unknown. 
ffiT WTHT I JfHrtfif 1 1 

11 \ 

The copyist, it appears, belongs to a distinguished family of Mithila called 
the ‘ Kbaualn family which claimed among others the famous commentator 
Rucipati. The local era cannot be the Laksmanabda or the Parganati San. 
Wc believe it may refer to some era confined to Mithila alone starting from 
the foundation of a new kingdom by the Brahmin Raj family, after the fall 
of tlie Karnata dynasty, in the 3rd quarter of the 14th cent. A.D. If this 
conjecture be correct the date of the Ms. falls in the 3rd quarter of the 16th 
cent. A.D. — a date which is too early for Visvanatha but not so for 


Krsnadasa. 


Dinesh Chandra Bhattacharyya 


7 Cf. I A SB., 1915, p. 279. 



The Valid Forms in “Bhasa”* 

(in the works of Sanskrit grammarians) 

One knows that the Astadhyayi states in regard to a group of sutras 
scattered in the work (7 exactly or 8 counting an anuvrtti, plausibly given 
by the commentators) that they are in force in the domain of “Bhasa.” 
It may be interesting to take up this list again : 

(a) According tor III. 2. 108 the suffix “kvasu” is the optional substitute 
of the perfect (of “lit", and not of the "lit" parokse III. 2. 115, but of the 
"lit" bhule III. 2. 105 valid in the chandas) after the roots sad - vas - and ir#-. 
Thus concurrently with upqsasada ( npasidat , upasadat) one uses upasedivan. 
The su. sharply determines the limit of the preceding su. which gives the 
same optional substitute for the chandas without the specification of the roots. 

(b) According to IV. 1. 62, the forms sakhi- and asisvt- are in force 
as nipatana: this implies that outside the bhasa the feminine of sakhi and 
of asisu is denuded of particular morphological characteristics. 

(c) According to IV. 3. 143, the suffix " mayat" is optionally in force 
in the two definite senses (“arising by the transformation of ” and “forming 
the integral part of”), if it is not a question of food, or of clothing. The 
valid suffix in concurrence with the bhasa, and exclusively outside the bhasa 
is the suffix "an" of the type khadiro yiipab. 

The Kasika prolongs the su. according to the purport of the bhasa. 
This su. deals with the same suffix “mayat" , in the same meaning, but neces- 
sarily, when it attaches itself to words with vrddhi or to words of the kind 
saradi. 

(d) According to VI. 1. 181 (the acute tone on the penultimate of the 
numerals of the group sat as also of tri and cat nr, before an ending in 
bh - or in ,>*-) is in force as a matter of option. So that in the bhasa the 
accentuation is pancabhih j pancabhih, outside the bhasa pancabhih. 

(e) According to VI. 3. 20 (the ending of the locative is not "alnk " , 
it does not submit to the absence of "Ink" as required by the preceding su. oi 
in other words, it does not maintain itself), before (an ulterior member of the 
compound consisting of the word) stha-, while outside the bhasa, we have 
for example akharestha in the bhasa, we have for example visamastha. 

* Prof. Renou sent to us this article in French and authorised us to publish 
its English translation. Mr. N. Chandra was good enough to lender it into English 
and Dr. P. C. Bagchi very kindly revised it. The author has not been able to 
revise the proofs. — Ed. 


I.H.Q., JUNE, 1941 
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(f) According to VII. 2. 88 (the phoneme d is) also (the substitute 
of the final vowel of yusmad- as mad-) before the ending of the dual nomi- 
native. One has therefore yuvam, and dvam in the bhasa, yuvam and 
dvam outside the bhasa. 

(g) According to VIII. 2. 98 (when there is an expression of hesita- 
tion between two alternatives, the final vowel of) the first alone is affected 
by the pluti, while in the common language (97), it is the final vowel of 
the second. 

None of the facts described, inasmuch as they have a verifiable lin- 
guistic bearing, disclose a state of language distinct from the normal 
Paninian. It is worth while to state it more precisely because one still sees 
from time to time re-appear the ideas of Otto Frankc ( B.B . XVII, p. 54 f.), 
according to which the bhasa of Panini differentiated itself (however small 
it might be) from the ‘Sanskrit’ forming the subject of the main bulk of 
the Astadhydyt. 

The position of the bhasa is clear for yuvam and dvdm (f): inasmuch 
as they are nominative while these forms appear in SB. PB. in a sporadic 
manner and in AB. in a regular fashion, ousting gradually the form 
yuvam and dvam which are no longer in evidence after the prose of the 
Brahmana. 

As to III. 2. 108 (a) it is clear that the extreme rarefaction of the past 
participle after the period of the Mantras has led co the formula, a little stiff, 
of Panini. it does not matter that sedivan, usivdn, susruvdn are also in evi- 
dence in the Samhitas, because in any case their use was covered by III. 2, 107. 
The restriction which results from the Paninian teaching coincides with an 
use which one guesses through the prose of later Br. and of ritual treatises, 
whilst the re-establishment of the past participle in its fulness in Katantra 
IV. 4. 1 or Candragomin I. 2. 74 reflects the recrudescence of the form 
which operates in the Epic and in the Kavya of literary or cpigraphic texts. 

Regarding VI. 3, 20 (e), one can easily verify that the form with “ aluk ” 
before °stha - arc rarisms after the period of Mantras. The dictionaries cite 
only hrdistha - sukhestha - bhuvistha - divistha - which for diverse reasons could 
have been voluntarily neglected by Panini. 

We know on the other hand how the progress of the suffix -may a- (c) 
characterises the classical period in opposition to the prose of the Brahmana, 
in which, in the sense of “made in (such manner)” etc. functioned pre- 
ferably as a secondary derivative with the suffix - a - with initial vrddhi. 
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Last oi' all sakht (b) appears for the first time in the Mdhdbhdrata and 
the Amara-ko'sa. It is true that the form asisvt, cited in IV. i. 62 by the 
side of sakht as a form of bhasa , is precisely known to us only from the 
Rgveda; but the facts of the language, which could present themselves to 
the audience of Panini go beyond the frame-work of contemporary texts to 
such a degree that no inference can be drawn from the absence of such an 
isolated form from them. 

It is therefore everywhere a question of facts of detail, but as such 
they do not signify anything more than a line of demarcation in relation 
to the chandas. Contrarily to what Franke affirmed, it is by opposition 
(implicit or explicit) to the facts of the chandas that the validity of ‘bhasayam’ 
is given. 

It suffices in order to realise it — to appeal to ulterior tradition — the 
Mahabhdsya (as also the kdsikd ) juxtaposes or opposes in several passages, 
chandas and bhasa as the two aspects of a language taken in its totality : 
thus Patanjali VI, 1. 36 comments by aspardhethdm “ bhasayam ” the form 
apasprdhetham of the said si i., which is a quotation from the Rksamhita. The 
grammarians who exclude the Vcdic facts arc brought necessarily to preserve 
the su. relating to validity in “Bhasa.” This is done for example by the 
Kdtantra of Candragomin. Thus CV. VI. 3. 123 absorbs by a “va.” the two 
su. of P. VIII, 2. 97 and 98 abolishing every distinction between bhasa and 
non-bhasa. CV. V. 2. 11 teaches that “aluk” is lacking from time to time 
( kva cit ) and it cites as example the same forms which result from the 
Panincan su. VI. 3. 20. It is true that CV. substitutes samjndydm to P. 
bhasayam, but perhaps it is to make the anomally which is involved into 
the position of the rare sakhi, and specially that of asisvi-. 

If the mention of bhasayam is no other than .the indirect mention 
chandasi } it may be asked why, Panini could not in these 7 su., as lie had 
done in so many others, assure by means of the context chandasi, the 
result lie wanted?* It is because the very system of the Asladhyayi 
imposed the formulation which was adopted. In the case of the su. IV. 1. 
62 where we are in a chapter concerning the suffixes of the feminine in - 7 - a 
rule putting the feminine sakhi and as ism (i.c. indistinct forms of mas- 
culine) was not compatible with the procedure of Panini. So also in the case 
of yuvam dvam yuvam dvdm . 

* To teach for example instead of IV. 1. 62. °sakhy- (i.e., sakhi ) dsisv iti 
chandasi. „ 
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In other words, the mention of bbasdydm notes a demarcation, so far as 
the chandas is concerned, on certain points where material presentation of 
facts required this mention. The su. bbasdydm has no linguistic value in 
itself; the whole grammar of Panini, besides the Vedic su., concerns only 
the bhasa — it is a pure and simple artifice of composition. 

But then another question presents itself: if the grammar of Panini, with 
the exception of some 250 rules of Vedic validity, concerns effectively the 
bbdsd , does it not follow that Panini could dispense everywhere with the 
mention of bbasdydm ? Because in general he does not note at all the point 
where the anuvrttis cease, it seems that there was no reason to note in these 7 
passages the point where the validity of the chandas ceased, and where one 
began common teaching. 

The reply to this question cannot be of any doubt; the grammar of 
Panini does not concern the bhasa alone, but quite a common language 
absorbing chandas and bhasa, language in which are realised two distinc- 
tions, jn the one hand that of the 250 su. valid for the chandas alone, and 
on rhe other hand by that of 7 (or 8) su. valid for the bbdsd alone. 

This elementary truth, which certainly was present to the mind of 
most of the indologists, has however, because of the fact that it has been 
hardly clearly formulated, brought in false or useless discussions on the 
character of the Paninian bhasa. The grammar of Panini is made for a 
type of language which absorbs in a single description facts of chandas and 
elements of spoken language. 1 

1 In using the translation “spoken language” for bhasa, wc do not mean to 
prejudge about the question of knowing if in fact this bhasa is the language of die 
worldly men (the laukika of Patanjali* Skandasv. ad Nil*. I. 4 and 5 comment by loke/ 
vede the opposition bbasdydm / dnvadhy ay am of this text) or “profane” as opposed to 
the sacred language which served either in the rituals or in the school exercises in- 
tended for the learning of rites. The word bhasa is not necessarily the “spoken 
language” in the sense in which wc understand it. It is perhaps (in part at least) the 
spoken portion of the religious language, opposed to the sung or psalmed portion 
represented by the chandas. One must not forget that the grammar of Panini is 
adapted to the needs of the cxegetic prose and ritual much more than to those of a 
“common” language; on the other hand the word bhasya — means texts of **orar 
explanation which are not necessarily different from the Brahmana — thus V. Prat . I. 
19 where the word (commented, bhdsyagrantha by the comm.) is opposed to Veda, 
or A sfGS III. 44. SaGS. IV. 10. 3 where it is juxtaposed to Sutra. T. Prat. XXIV. 5 
speaks even of a chandobhasa. The bhasikasvara- KtSS. I. 8. 17 mentions the 
proper accentuation of Brahmana prose by contrast with that of the Samhita. The 
same word bbasika - SdGS, VI. 2 concerns certain oral prescriptions, but these do not 
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Thus only is explained the extra-ordinarily archaic character of some 
teachings of Panini (the theory of accent in general, that of the “ namul" 
etc.). Quite far from having marked the fixation of a “new language 
emerging little by little from the chandas, Panini mixes in a sort of bold 
syncretism the chandas and the bhasa; isolating the chandas only where 
there are particularities decidedly abolished or (more often) licences not 
lending themselves to a defined doctrine (whence the frequent usage of the 
bahnlam); isolating the bhasa there only where the exigencies of the system 
led to upset a su. of the chandas. 

The chandas therefore do not represent in any way a state of language 
distinct from the normal; it is in the interior of a common language, a 
fringe of archaisms or “diversities,” which for some reason or other mark 
the margin of a system. Only those forms arc specified as Vedic that 
cannot be arrived at by the ordinary rules of grammar. The other forms 
•hre integrated in common teaching in the “indiscriminate” validity ( avisesena ), 
as is said in the Kasika VI. 163 or sarvatra as said by Panini himself in two 
passages (IV. 3. 22 and VI. 1. 122) where it is a question of stopping the 
recurrence of an anterior chandati. 

It is evident that in the Mahabhasya the notion of bhasa has lost its 
sharpness. The distinction with the chandas is effected for quite a long 
time and this text is concerned particularly to .extend to the bhasa 
certain doctrines given by Panini as valid for the chandas alone. This is 
what in general he introduces by the mention of sarvatra. Sometimes, he 
declares as valid sarvatra certain new facts thus VIII 20 vt. 1. then following 
the varttika, he teaches that nt. sg. of ekatard- is - am (not -at). The mention 
of bhasayam itself however occurs in a very small number of cases along with 
the new rules: 

(a) According to Bh. II 3 69-vt. 3 the prohibition formulated in the 
said su. of the genitive in connexion with a word with the suffi x-uka- is raised 
in the case of kdmuka : one says ddsaydh kdmukah : one will note the vulgar 
character of the expression. 

(b) According to III 2 17 1 vt. 3 the forms dadhi - cakri - sasri- jafni - 
nemi - (to which the Kasika propose to add jagmi-) are in use. The Nyasa 

appear ^to be of a less ritualistic character than that of others. Last of all the small 
treatise Bhasikasutra, edited long ago by Kiclhorn, deals, as is well known, with 
the accents of the Satapathabrdhmana, which are felt to be distinct from the 
accentuation of the corresponding Samhita. 
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puts forth bhasayam for die vt. according to which it teaches sdsahi cacali-, 
vdvahi pdpati-. This passes here in a still more surprising manner than the 
face noted above for asisvi- : all the forms in question (except nemi -) are 
exclusively attested in the mantra, and the Sabdakaastttbha has not failed 
to observe the superfluous character of the limitation ‘bhasayam’. 

(c) According to III 130 vt. 1 and 2 the form duhsdsana duryodhana- 
dnrdarsana - durdbarsana - dumarsana- are in use. It is a question (except- 
ing the 3rd) of well-known terms of the Mahabharata, and the fact that 
Katyayana puts them explicitly has undoubtedly a chronological value forms. 

(d) It is not the same with VIII 4 45 vt. 1 teaching that the nasal 
which in the su. is an optional substitute of a consonant other than 
-h at the end of pada before a nasal occurs necessarily before a nasal of a 
suffix. It is difficult to connect this teaching to anything precise, unless 
restraining as does the vrtti to 0 maya (° rruitra), vanmaya particularly 
appearing since the time of SB. 

(c) Beside the Bhasya claims the validity in chanda and bhasa: 

For bhoh bhagoh aghoh VIII 3 1 VI. 2, the first of these words being 
attested from SB. the second in the SB. itself. 

(f) VIII. 270 vt. I : the sandhi of pracetas, before rdjan should be 
optionally 0 td or °to. The first form is from RV . (and MS.), the second 
from the TS. There still the validity in bhasa does not respond anything 
precise for us. 

(g) Bh. VII. 477 infers by the process of jnapaka that the form iyarti 

is valid in the bhasa (it must be understood : in the bhasa also, cf the 
Nyasa ad loc. 1). fact, iyarti docs not appear any more after the mantras. 

(h) Last of all VI. 4. 87 would also furnish a jnapaka in the terms of 

which the intensive athcmatic would be valid in the bhasa also (cf. the Kasika 
ad loc; Bhasavr. 11. 4. 74). This can intend light survival of forms of this 
intensive which one observes in the Vcdic prose and in the Mahabharata , 
before the pedantic recrudescence which certain Kavya will manifest. 

The Kasika adds to this scries very little of interesting cases: let us 
only note that in regard to the su. VI. 163, it reminds us that certain 
authors admit indiscriminate validity ( avisesena ), whilst others limit to 

chandas the application of the said su. It is a case of substitution to weak 

cases of the forms pad' dat - etc., to the forms pada- ddnta - and effectively the 
type of forms pad - dat has never gone entirely our of use. 

Louis Renou 



King Raghava of the Aniogharaghavacampu 

Recent researches have brought to light a Sanskrit Campii named 
A mogha Raghava written in the Saka year 1221 corresponding to 1299 
A.C. 1 The work was composed by one Divakara who says that he was 
amply rewarded by king Raghava who heard it recited. 2 

The only available manuscript of this Campu was obtained from the 
Kattumatas Mana near Chowghat (S. Malabar), and it is stated to have 
been transcribed by a scholar named Visvanatha''* in Saka 1323 (1401 A.C.).‘ 

From the extracts quoted below it will be seen that Divakara was a 
first rate poet. After invoking the blessings of Siva and Ganapati, 0 he 

1 Triennial Catalogue, Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras, 1922-4, vol. V, 
Part I-B, R. No. 4328. 

The date is thus cleverly expressed : — 

Read from either side the Sakavacaka yield us the same date. 

Wrfeftjrip.ttfawfT? 3«t- 

53Tf5Frft<nar' 

WTOfaW- II 

fa35TOFisjft*5t 11 

3 Only disjointed portions of these verses are preserved from the ravages of 
white ants, but they ‘suggest that the tutelary deity of the poet was God Siva 
enshrined in a temple managed by a holy Brahman, probably the Yogatiripad. The 
extracts, as they are, read as follows: — 

5*1 ?: 5?T- 

3RT 1 

53313 ft? >it3t ?vn- 

■s^f ?: arrwra f » 

jtf? ?r??ff ?f fa? 1 
5?T?t 5 ?? II 
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salutes Valmlki , 5 Kalidasa , 7 P^rtini, Varatuci, PatahjaB. Visvesvara and 
other eminent Sanskrit writers . 8 He then proceeds to give us some details 
of his ancestry. His grandfather was the pious Narayana, who had per- 
formed several Yagas , and was apparently a native of Mtikkola, an important 
centre of Vedic and Sastric culture in those times . 0 His son Visvesvara also' 
was a religious recluse who spurned all sensual pleasures . 10 §oon after the 
death of his wife, Visvesvara went on a pilgrimage to Benares, where he 
spent the rest of his life listening to the expositions of Vedanta philosophy 
and as a result of his absorbing devotion to Siva, • attained salvation . 11 
Visvesvara’s son Visnu, the author’s elder brother, was like his forefathers 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


Hrerasna hft p.- 

HTigNfaslRwUstl: JR: I 

»nfir wtHftr 11 

htjth*jji<w <0 ( i rt) nfiimfr H»HTJTJia 3 TJrT 1 
^n*=*r av? 

fcraw *f h Ppcih n 

3 trt ?n% ngnS-ref 

il^4yil<3<!i<tia*i)y'il'i<ji n^il'ia «r4): I 
ssrraffRSWRT^r^m^I HHJHfcrei- 
sfa a^m fure^rc: 11 

HHw?5wtfajitnjif?jn faafcRimfHa- 

Jrmfor: $%fHHR?m«Rj}fajTn;- 
ariT«itWsrJ^ 5 UT 5 f^>fltR 11 

gnt ftrc^rs*R<t. 1 
a - - ft'TTgftraTcTiTff g^rntR ^pim. 11 


q: HR 


arotarara hh: grafts H?ra«JTf<Tmsr: 1 
atejf arc >1 
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a devotee of Siva and a true Srotrlya, in fact the embodiment of Sruti itself. 12 
The poet Divakara, turned his attention to worldly lore, and was the per- 
sonification of everything that was good in the world. 13 As a writer, how- 
ever, he deserved to be pitied, as the Campii which he had undertaken to 
compose was of a very difficult character, and he prayed for the forbearance 
of his readers. 14 

The Campii relates the story of the Bdlakdnda of the Rdmdyana in seven 
Ucchvdsas. At the end of first Uccbvdsa the author names the Campii 
as Amogha Raghava.™' The last Uccbvdsa™, namely, Purapravesa- 
katbanam ends with the recital that the Mahakavya written by the author 
was read over to the king, and that king Raghava satisfied all his desires. 17 

This reference to king Raghava as a patron of letters, who reigned in 
1299 A.C., is important in several respects. We know that the Kottayam 
plate of Vlra Raghava Cakravarti has been assigned by competent scholars, 
on palacographical and astronomical grounds, to the year 1320 A.C. 18 The 
Amogha Raghava Campii thus gives us the earliest date so far known for 
this sovereign of Kerala. It is also on record that the king who was govern- 
ing Kerala during this period was an astute diplomatist who maintained 
friendly relations with the Hoysala emperor Vlra Bajjaja III, 1 ’ 1 a fact which 


13 g<r>f<!T 1 

fan**: far n 

*4 sot 1 

sstfinrctaOTra aw* foiwFfa Yr ai4: u 

15 Compare the Colophon: — 


16 yfumteviZ snftrowfsrfei 

17 Vide the verse quoted in note 2. 

18 El, vol. IV, pp. 290-7; BRVRI., Trichur, No. 4, pp. 31-45. 

19 Compare the following lines: — 

jpTsrefhrl <4^ *^9 1 

irasrfaiwroiis %rwtara*rf?iT * i V 7 ^' 

»m sfai w gnfan * 11 *Calcu[U 

I.H.Q., JUNE, I 941 ijp"™" 


LIBRARY )« 
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is evidenced by the Sanskrit Kavya Rukmini Kalydna of Vidyacakravarti II, 
the poet laureate of Ballala III. 20 According to the Kannada poem 
Paraddra Sodara Rdmana Katbe of Nanjunda, treating of the exploits of 
Kumara Ramanatha and of his father Kampilaraja, the alleged forerunners 
of the Vijayanagara emperors, it is seen that the Kcraja Cakravarti had sent 
a contingent of Malayali soldiers to help Vira Bajjaln against Kampila. 21 
The Kottayam plate shows that this monarch was the suzerain of Kerala, 
that his important feudatories were the Rajas of F.rnad (Zamorin), Vallu- 
vanad, Otanad (Kayamkujam) and Venad, that the chief Brahmanical orga- 
nizations of Keraja, the Panmyilr and Sukapuram Kurus, were unanimous 
in their allegiance to the king, and that Vlra Raghava encouraged 
the trade of his country by the grant of important privileges .to the 
head of the Manigramam guild. 22 The insight we get of this sovereign 
from the Campu, that he was a bountiful patron of arts and letters who 
gave his imprimature to works of real merit thus adds materially to our 
knowledge of the history of this period. 

A. Govinda Wariar 


5RIN: faqfatTWT: I 

qrnssrfajr. qrcfcit: qtft: n 
aq.fcq?t: qqfaqsgs? i 

s|?r ^tqifqq q qm gt **rcnqg«q. n 
qqt5tq:r^ fqgir *qq.tq qq nsrrq; aq^q; i 

fqqjWMqqq aqrq qfctfq; ^qpjfaqrqi: u 

20 This poet is stated to be an elder contemporary of Vira Ballala III (1291- 
1342 A.C.), and the poem is assigned to about 1300 A.C. It may be put down 
to about 1320 A.C. Vide Tirtimalai Venkatesvara, vol. I, p. 684. 

21 Though the work is assigned by Rao Bahadur Narasimhachriar roughly 10 
1525 A.C., it is deemed to have been based on an earlier chronicle written in the 
first half of the 14th century A.C. [Lives of Kannada Poets, vol. II, p. 423). It 
is recorded in the III Asvasa of the poem that Bajlaladcva collected the forces of 
the Kongu, Kodagu and Malayala countries and invaded the Kingdom of Kampila. 
See Mr. H. M. Rama Sarma’s articles in QIMS., vol.XX, pp. 89HF. and JBHS., 
vol. II, pp. 203 6. 

22. For a rathei detailed account of Vira Raghava Cakravarti ’s position in 
Kerala sec the paper on “Cochin about 1300 A.C.” in the Ernakttlam College 
Magazine, Vol. 



On a Stanza of the Mudraraksasa 


Stanza 6 in the first Act of the Mudraraksasa reads as follows : — 

In explaining this stanza, almost all scholars have taken the term 
'budhayoga to mean ‘the conjunction of Budha’ with Candra or some other 
planets. The figure in the stanza is slesa as there are two meanings through- 
out, — one with reference to the moon (lunar eclipse) and the other with 
reference to Candragupta. As yoga means here sambandha or conjunction as 
stated above, in the latter case budba-yoga means Canakya-sambandba 2 3 4 * 6 with 
Candragupta. On the basis of this meaning, naturally, in the former case too, 
budha-yoga should be taken to mean conjunction of Budha with Candra. 

On such a day the conjunction of Budha with Candra is an impossibility.' 1 
Hence one has to reject one or the other of these two hypotheses namely, (1) 
that it was a full moon day and (2) that the conjunction of Budha was with 
Candra. 

Some scholars prefer to reject the former and read the first line of the 
stanza as Prof. Ray, Taranatha, Tarkavacaspati 1 an:l 

others belong to this class. Another class which includes Dhundiraja/ 
Kale, Dhruva and others, '' holds that it was a full moon day and rejects the 
above meaning of budba-yoga. According to them, the term means the 


1 v.l. — Ray; Telang; Vidyabhusana and Majunular’s senes 

ed. cf. Sahityadarpana (Nirnayasagar press Ed. 1902) p. 269. See also Prof. K. H. 
Dhruva’s notes in this connection in his edition of the Mndra. (2nd Ed. 1923). 

2 According to some it is Canakya-upaya, There is a difficulty in accepting 
this view. It is a well-known fact that a lunar eclipse can take place only on a full 
moon day. 

3 It is an astronomical fact that the planets Mercury and Venus can never be 
at a distance of more than 90° from the sun. On a full moon day the sun and moon 
will be at 180 0 from each other. Hence on such a day, the conjunction of moon with 
mercury is an impossibility. 

4 Edition of Mudra, in Majumdar’s series. 

<5 Dhundiraja’s commentary is printed in both Kale’s Telang’s editions of 
the drama. 

6 For the views of Kale and Dhruva Ace their notes in their editions of the drama. 
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conjunction of budha with (other) planets; they base their view on the 
following statement of Vrddha-Garga — 

i 

vfk * cf 8 to;t ^ ii 

It is worth while however, considering if yoga has some other meanings 
in this context. The following are the meanings assigned to this word : — 

*ror- 

. An expedient, artifice, plan, device; 

application of effort, endeavour, diligence, 

assiduity, zeal, attention; — Monier-Williams. 

Suenuousness, exertion, endeavour, zeal, assiduity. 

— Macdonell. 

Of these, the meaning ^fJT=H 5 TTf seems to suit well in the above 
context. Then Budha-yoga means ‘budhasya sannahah’, the strenuous effort 
of budha. This gives us scope to explain that it is this effort of Budha 9 
that is regarded as averting an eclipse. This view gets confirmed if we refer 
to the following stanzas of Amaracandra’s Bdlabhdrata . 10 — 


S’Ttsfe I 

srrcsr#? &rr%*r^r 32: 1 


Here, Budha’s constant attendance on Ravi is spoken of as the means for him 
to secure the averting of moon’s eclipse through Rav;. It is noteworthy that 
Amaracandra (1250 A.D.) refers in his work to this idea, though the great 
astronomer Varahamihira (c. 550 A.D.) has declared in his Brhatsamhitd 
(ch. 5, st. 17) that these yogas have nothing to do with eclipses. 


7 This is quoted as the Vrddha-Garga-vacana in the U tpala-vydkhyd on Brhat- 
samhita of Varahamihira. In the same place the following also is pointed out as 
the statement cf another Garga — 

flfnf 5 ^fPT wi 5 T Ilf ^ 11 

8 33’ S5TT Sf 3%^ — Telang’s edition. 

9 According to the pur anas, Budha is the son of Candra. 

10 Kdvyamdld 45. I. 1. 8. 
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In the light of the above, the following commentary is offered : 

qtW/RT TO^f%H 3 cf 

sfagfafa i f^g gsRta: #t** 

sfir ^er ; vim * — 1 

wfa spjra; sifwfTcj; 5 % 1 cT* 4 T ^ mb— 

sfiptf 3 ;r ^ ^ ,j 

^ 5 tf : £1% sPJTfirofc‘ 4 : tf: 

<r^c 1 %<$$* wsrcwrer n^fRi»n *rorcwrfir c^% 1 

jRjuigsfi^r- fltssrc m 1 qft'p^q^cB* 

^r \ ^Tsitorcifiwfatf q*refa«f ^gfasw 1 1 

3 f^3 J^I 3ft: ^Tm: *H*J*T3*n- 

f%3W^T^Jrf =srpir ( ^«r ^ 

«Ts^jft ) TTff sfir 1 

The stanza is to be translated thus : — 

The cruel seizer Rahu (Raksasa) with Kctu (Malayakctu), now seeks to 
vanquish Candra (Candragupta) having the full orb ( mandald ); but the effort 
of Budha (Canakya) saves him by means of his power (force).” 

Canakya had collected for his assistance four men namely Jivasiddhi, 
Siddharthaka, Bhagurayana and Nipunaka and this compares well with the 
four other planets with Budha in a panca-graha-yoga to avert an eclipse. 
Amaracandra’s stanzas referred to above, give us a clue to think that Budha \ 
effort in securing the assistance of the other planets was believed to lead to the 
averting of an eclipse. So baldt means svasamsddbita ( mitra ) sabdyabalamd - 
sritya, 

S. Rangachar 


Govinda Bhatfa the real name of Akabariya Kalidasa 

In his article on the ‘Suktisundara of Sundaradeva’ in the Calcutta 
Oriental Journal , vol. Ill, part 5, Dr. H. D. Sharma has a note (p. 136) on 
the poet known as Akabariya Kalidasa, whose verses are extracted in later 
anthologies. Jt has been pointed out that this poet was patronised by both 
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Akbar and the Vaghela ruler of Rewah, Ramacandra. Dr. Sharma notices 
the poet again in his article on ‘Some Vaghela Rulers and the Sanskrit Poets 
patronised by them’ in Dr, S. Krishnaswami Ayyangar Commemoration 
Volume (p. 50), under king Ramacandra (1555-1592). 

About the real name of this poet Akabarlya Kalidasa, Dr. Sharma says 
in the Calcutta Oriental Journal, (III. 5, p. 136): “He cannot be identified 
with Harikavi as Krishnamacharya would have it (The Classical Period of 
Sanskrit Literature, p. 126). On page 50 of his above-mentioned article in 
the Krishnaswami Ayyangar Commemoration Volume, he ‘hazards’ the 
hypothesis that Gangadhara is the real name of Akabarlya Kalidasa, after 
remarking that his real name “is still a mystery.’’ 

On Ramacandra' of Rewah, this Akabarlya Kalidasa has written a 
panegyric called Ramacandrayasahprabandha of which a manuscript is des- 
cribed m the Bikaner Catalogue of Mitra (Ms. No. 522) and another in 
vol. IV. of the (A. S. Bengal) Descriptive Catalogue by Hara Prasad Sastri, 
(No. 3109). It is clear from the colophon quoted by H. P. Sastri that 
Govinda Bhatta is the real name of Akabarlya Kalidasa: 

V. Raghavan 

1 See also Provincial Fasc of the New Catalogus Catalogorum, University 
of Madras, p. 2a. 


A Correction 

Dr. D. C. Sircar’s review of my book on Tirupati in the Indian 
Historical Quarterly, vol. XVI, No. 4 makes reference to an erroneous 
statement on page 218. It is a great pity that it should have escaped my 
notice in the course of proof-reading. That this has never been my view 
could be seen in the following statement in connection with the topic in 
“Some Contributions of South India to Indian Culture”, published by the 
Calcutta University in 1923. On page 148 of the book occurs the following 
sentence. “Another copper plate charter found in the Guntur district is 
dated in the reign of a Vijaya Skanda Varman, and is the record of a grant 
made by Charudevi wife of the Yuvamaharaja Vijaya Buddha Varman and 
mother of Prince Buddhayankura.” 


S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar 



REVIEWS 

STUDIES IN INDO-MUSLIM HISTORY, -A critical commentary 
on Elliot and Dowson’s History of India as told by its Historians. By 
S. H. Hodivala, with a Foreword by Sir Richard Burn. Pp. xxiii-f 727. 

. It is well over half a century that there appeared the last volume of 
the great work of Sir Charles Elliot and Prof. John Dowson, which for the 
first time made available to the student of Indo-Muslim history an immense 
mass of material till then largely buried in Mss. The considerable merits 
of this work notwithstanding, it was inevitable that the march of scholar- 
ship should reveal a large number of its shortcomings, more specially in 
the matter of reading and interpretation of texts. In the scholarly volume 
before us Prof. Hodivala, so wellknown for his important contribution on 
Mughal numismatics, has sought to make the much-nceded and long-delayed 
corrections of a work which with all its defects is bound to remain the grand 
source-book of medieval Indian history for many years to come. As Prof. 
Hodivala tells us in his brief Preface, his object has been ‘to undertake a 
systematic and exhaustive review of its contents’, ‘to discuss and elucidate 
questions which were ambiguous and controversial’, to effect ‘restoration of 
names of persons and identifications of toponyms’, to determine disputed 
chronologies ‘by the application of the week-day test’. No one who glances 
through the pages of this bulky volume can deny that the author has accom- 
plished his task with commendable success. In his innumerable emendations 
of corrupt texts, rectifications of errors of fact and interpretation, discussions 
of points of chronology, topography and personal names, he has shown 
evidence of his sound scholarship. The immense range of his reading ex- 
tending over works written in half a dozen languages, his punctilious 
attention to detail, his sober judgment and last but not the least his clear 
incisive style, stamp his pronouncements with deservedly high authority. 
Where he fails to offer any definite solution, it may be said in general that 
the problem* is for the present insoluble. As Sir Richard writes in his 
appreciative foreword, his book ‘is one which every student of Elliot should 
be glad to refer to.’ We may go further and say that the book will remain fot 
a long time to come indispensable to every student of medieval Indian history 
Where the contents are so rich in qua licy a ncl in quantity, it seem 
invidious to pick out any portion for special mention. But we may be 
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excused for noticing a few special features. Illuminating are the author’s 
notes on the Indian itineraries of Istakhri (pp. 30 ff.), Ibn Hauqal (pp. 36 ff.) 
and A 1 Beruni (pp. 42 ft.), as well as those on Idrisi’s “account of South 
Eastern Asia, including India” (pp. 59 ff.). Very suggestive are the author’s 
comments on a number of obscure and much debated terms e.g., Tarsa 
(pp. 172, 173), Nuni (or more correciely, Tulnan) (p. 210), Siyasat (p. 341), 
Ramchangi (pp. 675-676). Luminous accounts are given of a number of 
Hindu customs such as voluntary immolation of a king’s associates 
(pp. 9-10), Jauhar (p. 136), picking up the betel in challenge (p. 265), the 
practices of the Vamamargis (p. 342), Traga (p. 452) and so forth. Very 
informative arc his notes of a more general character such as the knowledge 
of Sanskrit on the part of Muhammadans (pp. 564-66), the early use of gun 
powder in India (p. 624), the Nawiira (p. 577). Equally original and plau- 
sible are his suggested identifications of Kulchand of Utbi with Kokkala II 
Chedi (pp. 146-7) of Chand Rai of* the Mussalman writers with Gangeya- 
deva Kalacuri (p. 148), and so forth. The author explodes a number ot 
views which have too long held the field even in the writings of standard 
authors. Such arc the stories of the assassination of Muhammad bin Sam 
by the Gakkhars (p. 184), of Khusru’s Parwarl origin (pp. 369 -71), of the 
young Farid’s learning by heart the Sikandarnama, the Gulistan, the Biistan, 
(p. 446) etc. In connection with the last point the author writes with well- 
merited sarcasm : “It is scarcely likely that young Farid would have ‘learnt 
by heart’ about thirty-thousand lines, and also read the ‘works of the philo- 
sophers’ while he was at school in Jaunpur.” Quite convincing are the 
author’s devastating criticisms of a number of rhetorical statements of chroni- 
clers which have deceived even sobe»- students of history in our times. Such 
is the story of a decrepit old woman proceeding safely with a basket of gold 
ornaments on her head in Slier Shah’s reign, (pp. 465-66). 

We have noticed a number of slips which have not been corrected in 
the list of Errata at the end of the book. 

P. 6 For ‘Nagabhatta the Gurjjara king of Kanauj’ read ‘Naga- 
bhata II, the Gurjara king of Bhinmal.’ 

P. 8 ‘Khmer the old name of Cambodia or Annam.’ 

Khmer meant and still means the language as well as the people of Cam- 
bodia. It is not the name of a country. Cambodia and Annam are quite 
separate tracts. 

P. 9 ‘The people of Zabaj (Sumatra^ had Indian affinities and 
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appear, in fact, to have been colonists from India. Those of Qumar 
(Khmer) were offshoots of the Yellow Race.* 

The term Zabaj is applied by ancient Arab writers to the whole of the 
modern Malay archipelago corresponding to Sanskrit Suvarnadvlpa. Like 
Cambodia and Campa Zabaj doubtless received Indian colonists. But there 
is nothing to show that its people as a whole had Indian affinities and were, 
in fact, colonists from India. Linguistically at any rate the people of 
Malayasia belonged to what has been called the Austronesian stock. Simi- 
larly the Khmers belonged to the Austro-Asiatic group and they had nothing 
to do with the Yellow Race. 

P. 9 ‘Jayavarman II r. 724731 A.C.’ 

The correct dates are latter part of the 9th century to 8,54 A.C. 

P. 22 ‘Harsa of Kanauj r. 6 1 8-648 A.C.’ 

The correct dates are c. 606-647 A.C. 

P. 25 Bauura king of Kanauj identified with Bhoja. 

A better suggestion is that of Dr. R. C. Majumdar ( Journal of the Dept, 
of Letters t Calcutta University, Vol. X, pp. 62-66), namely that Bauura is 
the Arabic corruption of Pratihara or its Prakrit form Padihara. 

P. 47 ‘Vikrampur w?is the favourite residence of Ballaiasena the 
great-grand-father of Laksmanasena (r. 1 119-92 A.C.).’ 

Vikramapura is mentioned as one of the capitals of Ballaiasena in the 
i6ch century work Balldlacarita of Anandabhatta. Ballaiasena was the 
father and not the great-grandfather of Laksmanasena. In view of recent 
researches the date 11 19-1192 A.C. for Laksmanasena should be altogether 
discarded. The right dates are probably c. 1185-1206 A.C. 

P. 58 “ ‘Arman' may be meant for ‘Araman’ ’which was the name, 

given to the capital founded on the site of modern Rangoon by Punnarika 
who reigned from 740-761 A. C.’ 

This tradition which is supported by the authority of Imperial Gazetteer 
has been discarded in all recent authoritative works on the history of Burma. 

Pp. 143, 173, 182, etc. for ‘Chalukyas’ read ‘Chaulukyas.' 

P. 209 For ‘Purnabhaba’ read ‘Punarbhava.’ 

P. 218 ‘Bartuh’ identified with Raja Prithu “who was ruler of Bhitar- 
garh in the Jalpaiguri district of Eastern Bengal (jic) some time in the 13th 
century” according to local traditions in Rungpore. 

As Prthu is said to be in the territory of Awadh, he may be more pro- 
bably identified with a scion of the Gahadwars of Kanauj (cf. H. C. Ray r 

*5 
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DHNI. , Vol. I, p. 547«: ). Less plausible is the suggestion of K. L. Barua 
(History of Kdmampa, and Cambridge History of India , Vol. Ill, p. 54) 
making, ‘Bartuh’ a king of Kamarupa. 

P. 595 “Delhi was founded only by Anangapala Tomar in 1052 A.C. 
The fact is stated in an inscription on the Iron Pillar in the Qutb.” 

The story cf the foundation of Delhi by Anangapala rests only on the 
authority of bardic traditions which give two different dates for the inci- 
dent viz., 792 VS ( = 736 A.C.) and 848 VS ( = 792 A.C.) The inscription 
on the Iron Pillar in the Qutb says nothing about Anangapala or any other 
Tomara. ‘Dhillika in the country of Hariyana’ is said to have been built 
by the Tomaras only in the late Delhi Museum Inscription of 1328 A.D. 
Raverty’s date for the foundation of Delhi (followed by Vincent Smith, 
EHL , 4th cd. p. 399) is 993-4 A.D. 

P. 633 ‘Kuch-Haja conesponded to the modern districts of Goalpara 
and Lower Assam* (sic)." The term Koch Haju is really applied by Mus- 
lim historians to modern Kamarup district lying to the east of Kuch 
Behar, the common frontier being the Samkosh river. 

P. 636 ‘Palamau is now in Lohardaga, Chutia Nagpur.’ 

Palamau was a sub-division of Lohardaga *distict of Bengal in 188O 
when Imperial Gazetteer, Vol. X was published. It is now an independent 
district and has nothing to do with Lohardaga. 

In a number of cases the author suggests etymological derivations which 
arc far from satisfactory. Such are Ruhmi or Rahmi equated with the 
‘kingdom of Dharma* or ‘king Dharma* meaning Dhamapala (pp. 4-3), 
‘Chitala’ derived from Chitrala (p. 206), Dihga from drona, (p. 63). 

We have noticed a number of important omissions. The author is 
completely silent about ‘Barujaybal, king of Kanauj’ mentioned by Utbi, 
also about ‘Narnia* another antagonist of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna accord- 
ing to Muslim writers. He also fails to discuss the identity of Rai 
Lakhmanya and the site of his capital Nudia. 

The above defects do not detract from the high value of Prof. Hodi- 
vala’s performance. We may notice in conclusion another very useful 
feature of his work viz., the three valuable indices of Persons, Places and 
General Topics. 


U. N. Ghoshal 
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THE RUINS OF DABHOI OR DARBHAVATT IN BARODA 
STATE, by Dr. Hiranandu Sastri. Gaekwad’s Archarological Scries; 
Memoir No. Ill, 1940. v, 49 pp. 21 Plates. 

The Department of Archeology in the Baroda State is indeed doing 
valuable work, and the present monograph on the mediaeval archeological 
monuments of one of the oldest towns of mediaeval Gujrat keep up to its 
reputation. Dabhoi or ancient DarbhavatT, about 18 miles to the south- 
east of the capital town of the State of Baroda, was founded by Sayyed 
Salwar Masa-ud-Ghazi in 1029 A.D., and once stood on the main route to 
Chandod, a celebrated place of pilgrimage of the Hindus lying on the 
eastern bank of Narmada. The antiquity of Dabhoi attracted the attention 
of archarologists as early as the eighties of the last century, when Dr. J. 
Burgess and Mr. M. Cousens of the Archaeological Survey of India con- 
jointly wrote a book entitled “The antiquities of Dabhoi in Guzrat.” Since 
then considerable new material bearing on the history of these monuments 
have been brought to iight, and the only available literature just referred 
to has become rare. It was therefore a happy idea of Dr. Hirananda Sastri 
to bring out the present work which is undoubtedly not only a revised 
version, but a great improvement on the former. Much new material has 
been added but the most noteworthy contribution of Dr. Sastri has been to 
establish the dates of the monuments with more or less certainty. This has 
been done by the identification of the names of the architects (sutradhara) 
inscribed on the main balcony window of the shrine now known by the 
name of Kalikamata. Dr. Sastri has not only described all the important 
monuments with the sculptures that adorned them, but he has also collected 
all available materials in connection with Dabhoi — its situation, boundaries, 
traditions, its references in literature and inscriptions, the history of the town 
of Dabhoi and all inscriptions connected with the old city. It is interesting 
to note that a large number of monuments of the old city as well as a 
compact history of the town is to be found in the inscription engraved on 
the white marble slabs now built into a niche at the central shrine of the 
Hlra Gate. It is in Marathi and belongs to the reign of Maharaja Damaji 
Rao Gaekwad, the illustrious son of Maharaja Pilaji Rao Gackwad. The 
contents of these records reveal that the present tomb of Mama Dokri was ori- 
ginally a Hindu temple dedicated to Siva, but subsequently converted into 
the present tomb by the Mussalmans. 

The Baroda State can indeed feel proud of these monuments and the 
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State Archaeological Department deserves the praise of all lovers of Indian art 
and history for perfect conservation of these monuments. Dr. Sastri’s 
monograph does ample justice to the historic sites. He has indeed success- 
fully removed the want of a reference compendium so far as Dabhoi is 
concerned 

N. R. 


KALAMADHAVA-LAKSMI by LaksmidevT Payagunda, a commen 
tary on the Kalamadhava of Madhava Acarya, with the original text and 
two other commentaries, Kala-nirnaya-sloka-vivarana, attributed to Madhava 
Acarya himself, and KalamadhavTya-vyakhyana by Vaidyanatha Bhatta, 
critically edited for the first time with Introduction in English, Notes, 
Appendices, etc., by Prof. Dr. Jatindra Bimal Chaudhuri, ph.d. The 
Contribution of Women to Sanskrit Literature Series, Vol. VII, Parc I. 
Calcutta 1940. 

The Kalamadhava-LaksmI, a commentary on Madhava Acarya’s Kala- 
madhava by LaksmidevT Payagunda, wife of Vaidyanatha Payagunda, is 
presented to oriental scholars for the first time in a critical edition. As the 
Kalamadhava is a leading work on Smrti and LaksmidevT too is an authoress 
:>f repute, the work is indeed highly welcome. 

Dr. Chaudhuri in his usual thorough manner has furnished an excellent 
critical account of the twenty-one manuscripts used by him, twelve of the 
text and nine of the commentaries, and has successfully shown that the 
entries of the MSS. of the commentaries of the Kalamadhava in the Cata- 
logue of Sanskrit MSS. at the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Smrti vol., 
compiled by Mm. Haraprasad Sastri, are cither defective or wrong in some 
way or other. E.g. of the two parts of the same MS. of the Laksml, one is 
noticed under the name of LaksmidevT Payagunda and the other under that 
of Uma; the same work Kalamadhava-karika-vivarana, passing under diff- 
erent names in different MSS. are not recognized as one and the same, and 
catalogued as such. In another section, Dr. Chaudhuri has supplied an 
array of evidence, both internal and external, regarding the personal history 
and date of LaksmidevT, refuting here as well the views of Kane, Haraprasad 
Sastri etc. Thus Dr. Chaudhuri has established that Uma was the name 
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of her mother, and not her own. In the next section, an epitome of the 
Kalamadhava-karikas and the Upodghata-prakarana of the KaLmadhava is 
given. This, together with the detailed contents, piesents the work in a 
very convenient form. The comparative study of the three commentaries 
represents the woman commentator in her true perspective and reveals that 
Laksrmdevl studied many branches of the Sanskrit literature, including Vedic, 
the literature on Indian philosophy, and particularly Sanskrit Grammar and 
Smrti. 

The editing of the text and the commentaries has been done excellently. 
The readings accepted and the emendations suggested are apt and happy. 
Notes in English are exhaustive and scholarly. Almost all the quotations in 
the original as well as in its three commentaries have been traced to their 
sources. The Appendices, including two charts representing the divisions of 
time and the Candra years, and all the nine indices are useful. The 
Bibliography is exhaustive. 

Dr. Chaudhuri has kept up the high standard of his previous works and 
is to be congratulated once again on his signal success both as an author and 
an editor. 


Amareswar Thakur 


DVARAK A-P ATT ALA by Blnabayl and GANGAVAKYAVALI 
by VisvasadevI, critically edited for the first time with English Intro- 
duction, English Translation of some selected portions of the Dvaraka- 
pattala, Notes, Appendices, etc. by Prof. Jatindra Bimal Chaudhuri, pji.n. 
Contribution of Women to Sanskrit Literature, vols. Ill & IV, Calcutta, 
1940; pages viii + xiv + 314 -f 136 -f 2 + 584* 44- 

Dr. Chaudhuri publishes these two works as types of contribution made 
by women to Puranic Ritual and Smrti respectively. In the foreword 
Dr. Blagden rightly remarks that apart from the intrinsic merit of the 
series, it is essential that the literary works of Indian women should be 
brought to the notice of scholars in other parts of the world. 

Dr. Chaudhuri has prepared the edition of the Dvaraka-pattala from a 
unique MS. and that of the Ganga-vakyavati mainly from three MSS., 
seven other MSS. having been consulted occasionally. The editing is excel- 
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lent and scholarly. The variant readings are given in foot-notes or Appendix I. 
The Dvaraka-pattala and the Ganga-vakyavati contain about 2000 quota- 
tions, from over a hundred works including the Vedic Sambitas, the 
Rdmayana and the Mababbarata, the eighteen Mahapuranas and some 
Upapurdnas, the Encyclopaedic Nibandbas and the like. Almost all of these 
quotations have beer traced by the editor to their sources, some of which 
are only available in manuscript form. This is in itself a formidable task; 
we are happy to state that Dr. Chaudhuri has acquitted himself well of 
this task. In tracing the quotations in the Ganga-vakyavati, he has dis- 
covered not only important variable readings of the verses and prose passages 
in question but also the Sinartas who quoted the Gangd-vdkydvatt by 
name or otherwise. Thus the importance of the Ganga-vakyavati in the 
history of the Smrti literature has been well-established inasmuch as 
Smartas of no less eminence than Raghunandana, Vacaspati Misra, Mitra 
Misra, Qovindananda Kavikankanacarya, etc. are found quoting from it. 
In the Introductions, Dr. Chaudhuri has collected all the available informa- 
tion about the authoresses and their works and convincingly shown that 
Indian womanhood made a substantial contribution to secular as well as 
religious literature. 

The bbok has been enriched by Appendices, Indices, etc. There are 
six Appendices, six Indices, Bibliography and General Index all of which 
are very useful. The critical and explanatory noces given in foot-notes and 
Appendix I, are suggestive and valuable. The quotations of the Ganga- 
vakyavati have been classified under seven heads of which the sixth containing 
quotations from works not extant, fragmentary or rare is specially valuable 
inasmuch as it shows how many valuable works are lost or probably going to 
be lost to us for ever. In Appendix IV, (some remarks on the authorship 
of the Ganga-vakyavati ), the editor convincingly establishes the fact that the 
Ganga-vakyavati is the work of VisvasadevI, and not of Vidyapati. 

In Appendix V, the author throws light on the mediaeval history and 
culture of Eastern India and includes in it a short account of the life and 
literary activities of Vidyapati. The materials for this section have mainly 
been collected from the works of Candesvara, Srldatta, Vidyapati, Misaru 
Misra, Vacaspati Misra, Vardhamana, Rucipati, Gadadhara and others. 
The Charts and Indices are useful; Index IV gives a bird’s eye-view of the 
numerous works utilised by VisvasadevI. The Bibliography reveals the deep 
and wide scholarship of the editor. 
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There can be no doubt that these two volumes of the series bring to 
light the high standard of scholarship attained by Indian women in two 
important branches of Sanskrit Literature. 

Amareswar Thakur 


THE MAHRAJA RANJIT SINGH CENTENARY VOLUME, 
Cawnpore 1940. 188 pp. 

This volume published by the Centenary Celebrations Committee 
Cawnpore, is an important contribution to Sikh history. Apart from 
resumes, surveys and appreciations of the achievements of the great states- 
man, it contains some papers that bring new materials before us. We 
should mention in particular the letter of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, addressed 
to Maharaja Man Singh of Marwar, translated by Pandit Bisheswar Nath 
Reu. The learned presidential address of Sir Shafat Ahmad Khan and the 
very interesting introduction written by St. Nihal Singh add to the value 
of the publication. We arc only constrained to note that there are some 
papers that seem to be out of place here. 

N. K. SlNHA 

THE JAINA ICONOGRAPHY (Indian Images, Vol. II.) by Pro- 
fessor B, C. Bhattacharya, M.A., F.R.G.S. (Edin.), etc. The Punjab 
Oriental Series, ro. XXVI. Published by Motiial Banarsidas, Saidmitha 
Street, Lahore. 

Jaina Iconography has been rather a neglected branch in the domain 
of Indological studies. Such a neglect appears to be a singular omission, 
as it represents an important expression of ancient Indian iconographic art. 
Brahmanical Iconography has been studied by so many scholars of repute 
and there have been. quite a good number of standard works on the subject. 
Buddhist Iconography has also had its due share of attention from scholars, 
both Indian and foreign, who have dealt with it in its various aspects. But 
the same cannot be said of Jaina iconography, though materials for such a 
study are as much in abundance in the rich Jaina Bbandaras and in the 
magnificent Jaina temples of western India. It is a serious omission there- 
fore that except stray studies by scholars like Biihlcr, Burgess, Bhandarkar, 
etc, we have had as yet no comprehensive work on the subject. 
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As such the present book, a companion volume to the author's earlier pub- 
lication on Brahmanical iconography, should be welcome to all scholars as 
the first comprehensive study on the subject. 

Prof. Bhattacharya should justly be congratulated on this pioneer 
achievement. In the introductory chapter the author discusses such pre- 
liminary questions as the Jama religion, the Digambara and the Svctam- 
bara sects, different classes of Jaina gods and goddesses, characteristics of 
Jaina images, etc. The next chapter deals with the images of the twenty 
four Tlrthankaras, their Idnchands and other distinctive features, while the 
next two have been devoted to a treatment of the iconography of Yaksas 
and Yaksinls, the characteristic attendant divinities of the Tirthahkaras. 
Next come the Dtkpdlas or guardians of the quarters (Jaina iconography 
recognises ten dikpalas, Brahma and Naga being the lords of the upper and 
nether regions respectively) and Navagrahas, both directly taken over from 
the Brahmanical fold. The next chapter deals with the SrutadevTs and 
Vidyadevis, the goddesses of learning, who form an important section in 
the hierarchy of Jaina divinities. There is also a chapter on miscellaneous 
Jaina deities like Naigamcsa, Ksetrapala, Ganesa, Sri, SantidevI and the 
Catiihsasthi Yoginis, while the last chapter deals with asanas and mudras. 
A short appendix at the end of the volume explains the symbols and tech- 
nical terms connected with the subject. N 

In compiling this systematic work the author his not only utilised the 
relevant texts, printed as well as in manuscript, but has also tried to com- 
pare and illustrate the texts by concrete examples, chosen from well known 
centres of Jainism. Some of his findings may he mentioned here for a 
better understanding of the work in question. It is significant and singu- 
larly interesting to find that the deified prophets like the Tlrthankaras (also 
known as Jinas or conquerors), born, according to tradition, of human 
parents, have been given the highest rank in the Jaina pantheon, whereas 
the other ranks, who represent the gods of the heaven, have been made 
subservient to them. The hierarchy of Jaina gods and goddesses, except 
the highest, is purely the outcome of a mixture of ideas, in which the 
Brahmanical conception had played a predominant role, and most pf the 
divinities, like the Yaksas and the Yaksinls, the Dikpdlas , Navagrahas, the 
Vidyadevis, etc. have been imported from the Brahmanical pantheon, 
though in such a grafting the attributes and other characteristics have been 
sometimes confuted, one with the other. Their characters, however, arc 
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far too unmistakable and Prof. Bhattacharya has done well to lay special 
emphasis on this theme, as such connections are apt to be forgotten. We 
should however think that sometimes the author stresses the point rather 
far and some of the affinities, that he notices between a Jaina efivinity and a 
Brahmanical deity, are difficult to support. It is difficult to hold, for 
instance, that the image of a Jaina agrees with the Daksinamurti of Siva. 
There is no doubt that the Yaksas and Yaksinls, who minister to the needs 
of the Tlrthahkaras, reveal, on analysis, mixed conceptions. But in such 
a mixture it is the original idea of the Yaksa cult that has been fused with 
those of the Brahmanical divinities. It is significant that more than twenty 
of the Yaksas bear each a mongoose and a citrus as the two common attri- 
butes, certainly a reminiscence of Yaksa origin. The additional attributes 
in case of each have been borrowed from the particular Brahmanical deity, 
whose character it reflects. Such is also the case with the Yaksinls, each of 
whom bears further a dual aspect in the Jaina pantheon as a Sasanadevi 
and as a Vidyadevi. 

It is a pioneer work and it is natural that there should be shortcomings. 
The translation does not always follow the texts. Greater attention 
should have been given to the elucidation of the points of affinity between 
the Jaina and Brahmanical pantheons, and extracts from parallel Brahmanical 
texts would have added to the value of the work. On comparison the 
iconography of the Digambara sect appears to be, to some extent, imbued 
with Tantricism, a point that requires to be gone into in detail. The sub- 
ject of the origin and antiquity of image worship and of the Jaina image 
does not appear to be exhaustive in treatment. A table of the twenty four 
Tlrthahkaras with their respective Yaksas and Yaksinls, each with their 
cognisance and characteristic attributes, would have been a helpful appendix 
to the volume. 

But these shortcomings do not detract from the value of the work, 
which removes a longfelt want in the field of Indian iconographic studies. 

S. K. Saras wati 

THE SATKHANDAGAMA of Puspadanta and Bhiitabali with the 
commentary DHAVALA of Virasena, vol. I. Satpurana edited with intro- 
duction, translation, -notes and indexes by Hiralal Jam M.A., LL.B. with 
the assistance and co-operation of Pandits Phool Chandra, Hiralal, Devaki- 
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nandan and Dr. A. N. Upadhye. Published by Seth L. Sitabrai, Amraoti, 
Berar, ^39. Demy 8vo. pp. 93 + 410 + 28. 

The only surviving pieces of the original Jaina canon (twelve Angas) 
are, according to Digambaras, preserved in Dhavala, Jaidhavala and Mfiba- 
dhavala siddhantas. In the volume under discussion the first siddhanta has 
been critically edited for the first time. But this Dhavala siddhanta is the 
commentary to the sutra work embodying, according to Digambaras, the 
substance of the fifth and the twelfth ahga of the Jaina canon. This sutra 
work was composed by Puspadanta and Bhutabali who were disciples of 
Dharasena. 

The date of this work according to the editor is the second century 
of the, Christian era at the latest. Though he may have a good ground for 
such a belief the language of the text will not permit us to assign such an 
antiquity to this sutra work. It seems that there is very little in it to justify 
us to place it much earlier than the Svetambara canons in general. But the 
question of date cannot be settled from the consideration of the language 
only. Its contents also may be of some help in determining the time of its 
Lomposition. Unless and until such has been discussed one will not be 
lustified to dogmatize on its date. 

The date of the commentary ( Dhavala ) seems to be pretty certain. 
The astronomical evidence placing the work about the beginning of the 
ninth century (816 A.C.) may be relied on. 

Hence it seems that in the volume under review we have a very old 
document of the Digambara sect of the Jains together with its equally old 
commentary. The editor, his collaborators and persons due to whose muni- 
ficence this big work could be published have all earned thanks of 
the scholarly world for this work which will surely widen knowledge on 
the Digambara sect of the Jains. The learned Introduction which discusses 
among other things the language and contents of the sutra work and its 
commentary as well as the earlier literature on the subject, will, it is hoped, 
facilitate the extension of such knowledge. We eager ly wait for the 
appearance of the second volume which has been promised in the Preface. 


Manomohan Ghosh 
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RGVEDAVYAKHYA MADHAVAKRTA edited by C Kunhan 
Raja, M.A., D.Phil (Oxon). Adyar Library 1939. Derry 8vo. 
pp. xiv + 472. 

The volume under review is an edition of the commentary of the 
Rgveda by Madhava based on a single manuscript of the work deposited 
in the Adyar Library. Madhava the author of this commentary is quite 
different from his name-sake who was Venkataraya’s son and author of 
another commentary of the Rgveda called Rgarthadlpika. 

In the present edition of Madhava’ s Rgvedavyakhya the .work has been 
printed exactly as It is found in the manuscript, which is full of many 
lacunae as well as errors. 

But the editor has wherever possible suggested emendation in footnotes. 
It may be hoped that in spite of its many limitations the present com- 
mentary of the Rgveda published for the first time may be of some use to 
students of Vedic literature. 


Manomohan Ghosh 

STUDIES IN THE PURAN 1 C RECORDS ON HINDU RITES 
AND CUSTOMS by R. C. Hazra, M.A., PH.D., Lecturer in Sanskrit. 
University of Dacca. Published by the University of Dacca. 

The long-neglected Puranas — a veritable mine of old Indian tradition 
in different branches of culture— which have of late attracted the attention 
of students of political history of India, have been subjected, it appears for 
the first time, in the volume under review, to a sifting critical analysis from 
the ritualistic point of view. Dr. Hazra who had been working on the 
subject for some time past, gave specimens of the results of his interesting 
studies in the pages of different oriental journals. These created an eager- 
ness in the minds of interested scholars to see them in one place in the form 
of a book. It is really gratifying to note that this eagerness will now be 
satisfied. 

The work is divided into two parts of which the first, and perhaps the 
more important one, is devoted to an investigation of the chronology of the 
chapters on Hindu rites and customs contained in the Mahapuranas and 
Upapuranas. This investigation leads to the conclusion that the sections' 
dealing with rituals and customs came to be incorporated in the Puranas 
from about 200 A.D. There were two main stages’ concludes Dr. Hazra, 
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in the development of Puranic Smrti materials. In the first stage, which 
covered a period ranging approximately from the beginning of the third to 
the end of the fifth century A.D., the Puranas dealt only with those topics 
on Hindu rites and customs which formed the subject-matter of the early 
Smrti Samhitas such as those of Manu and Yajnavalkya. But in the second 
stage, which began from about the beginning of the sixth century A.D. 
.........the new topics added relate mainly to various kinds of gifts, initia- 
tion, sacrifices to the planets and their pacification, Hoina, consecration 
(pratistha) of images etc;, Sandhya, glorification of Brahmanas and their 
worship, glorification of holy places, Tithis, Utsarga, Vrata and Puja. 
These topics arc found neither in the works of Manu and Yaj | navalkya] 
nor in the Puranas or portions thereof, which were written earlier than 
about the. beginning of the sixth century A.D. * (p. 188-9). 

On the basis of this chronological background the learned author draws 
a picture, in the second part of the work, of Hindu society during different 
periods of Indian history up to the sixth century A.D. as revealed by the 
different strata of the Puranic literature. An attempt is also made broadly 
to trace the origin of the rites and customs in a general way. In this con- 
nection reference may be made to the learned author’s view that the pres- 
criptions of various gifts and other rites entailing gifts to Brahmins are the 
outcome of ulterior motives of the Brahmins to satisfy, ‘the economic and 
social needs of the sacerdotal classes’. But he rightly admits that ‘they 
hesitate to accept these from any and every person without discrimination.’ 
(p. 255). In the face of this admission it would seem to be rather difficult 
to justify the motive attributed above especially when we take into con- 
sideration the fact that Brahmins themselves were also required to make 
gifts and that the characteristics enumerated of the person fit to be a proper 
donee indicate that the gifts were aimed at the preservation and development 
of culture and generally had, like the endowments in modern universities, a 
laudable object in view. 

Honest difference of opinion in a book of this type is, however, in- 
evitable. And it must be admitted that inspite of this kind of occasional 
difference the present publication is a highly welcome addition to the 
existing literature not only on the history of Sanskrit literature but also 
to the rather not so very rich literature on the social and cultural history of 
India. The work will be of much help in the further study of 
the Puranas from the standpoint of Indian folklore or other aspects of Indian 
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culture including a comprehensive enquiry into Hindu religion and rituals. 
So far as the scope of the present work goes, the learned author has not 
spared any pains to make it thoroughly useful and scholarly. Special men- 
tion may be made »n this connection of the two appendices referring to the 
Smrti verses of the Puranas quoted in different commentaries and Smrti 
digests. Many of these quotations are identified in Appendix I while those 
that are still untraceablc are listed in Appendix II. 

Chintaharan Ciiakravarti 


MYSTIC TEACHINGS OF THE HARIDASAS OF KARNAJAKA 
by A. P. Karmarkar M.A., ix.b., and N. B. Kalamdani. Karnataka 
Vidyfivardhak Sangha, Dharwar. 

The book docs not, as its title would seem to indicate, give a systematic 
account of the philosophy of the Handasa sect of the Vaisnavas, little known 
outside the territory in which it originated and flourished. It is primarily 
devoted to a description of the life-stories of ten saints belonging to the sect 
who flourished at different places and times between the 13th and 18th 
centuries of the Christian era. Incidentally it deals with the teachings of 
these saints as embodied principally in stray songs attributed to each of 
them. It may be mentioned in passing that it is recorded here, perhaps 
on the authority of local tradition, that Caitanya, the great Vaisnava 
teacher of Bengal, was a disciple of ope of these saints — Vyasaraya (born 
1447 A.D.). There are short chapters on the origin and development of 
the Bhakti cult, .the main features of the Haridasa movement, contribution 
of the Haridasas to world-culture, and chronology and history of the 
Dasakuta or ‘devotees’ three different lists of whom are given in the appen- 
dices. These serve to rouse the curiosity of the inquisitive reader for 
detailed information on many points. Is it too much to hope that the 
authors would try to satisfy this curiosity through the publication of a 
companion volume giving, among other things, a connected historical 
account of the sect and an authentic description of the rites and practices 
observed by members thereof? Comprehensive accounts of religious move- 
ments in different parts of the country are indispensable for the reconstruction 
of the religious history of the land. 


Chintaharan Chakravarti 
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BURHAN’S TOZAK-I-WALAJAHI, part II: 1162-1174 A.H. 
(Sources of the History of the Nawwabs of the Carnatic, II; Madras Uni- 
versity Islamic Series, No. 4); translated by Dr, S. Muhammad Husayn 
Nainar, M.A., LL.B., PH.D., Head of the Department of Arabic, Persian 
and Urdu, Madras University; published by the University of Madras, 1939; 
292 pages. 

The first half of the translation of the T Azak-i-W dldjdht by Burhan 
ibn Hasan was published by Prof. Nainar in 1934. Since then students of 
Indian history had been eagerly awaiting the publication of the con- 
cluding portion of this very interesting work which throws much light on 
the rise of British power in the Deccan. Waldjdh (literally, “of elevated 
dignity”) was the title of Muhammad ‘All, the celebrated Nawwab (1749-95 
A.D.) of Arcot or of the Carnatic, son of Anwaru’d-Dln. It was conferred 
on Muhammad ‘All by the Mughal emperor ‘All Gawhar Shah ‘Alam 
(1759-1806) after the capture of Pondicherry by the former in 1761 A.D. 

This part of the work deals vith the history of the Carnatic from the 
battle of Ambur in 1162 A.H. (= 1749 A.D.) to the capture of Phulchcri 
( = Pondicherry) in 1174 A.H. (=1761 A.D.). In this work Anwarud-Din 
has been called Nawwab Suaju’d-Dawla Bahadur and Muhammad ‘All 
simply Hazrat-i-A‘la, though he full title of the latter was Nawwab 
Am?r‘ul-Hind Walajah ‘umdat‘uI-Mulk Asamu‘d-Dawla Muhammad ‘All 
Anwaru'd-Din Khan Bahadur Zafar Jang Sipahsalar. An index of the ex- 
traordinary names of persons and places used in the book would have been 
very useful. The learned editor has added a number of interesting footnotes, 
and a very useful glossary of technical terms used in the book; but unfortu- 
nately no index of any sort is appended to the volume. The editor again 
would have done well if he would have given such names as “Colonel 
Coote,” “M. Lally,” etc. also as they appear in the text. 

Dines Chandra Sircar 

THE ZAMORINS OF CALICUT (from the earliest times down to 
1806), by K. V. Krishna Ayyar, m.a., l.t., Lecturer in History, Zamorin’- 
College, Calicut; published by the author, Calicut, 1938; 347 pages. 

The title Zamorin is well-known to students of Indian history as that 
of the ruler of Calicut where the famous Portuguese sailor Vasco da Gama 
landed in 1498 A.D. Apart from this interest surrounding the title, the 
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history of Calicut lias a special importance, as the Zamorins of the medieval 
period ruled over a considerable part of ancient Kerala lying along the 
Western Coast of Southern India. We therefore welcome the publication 
under review. 

The book is divided into two parts dealing respectively with the periods 
before and after Vasco da Gama’s advent. It begins with an account of 
Kerala and its early history and gives a fairly exhaustive account of the rule 
of the Zamorins. The last two chapters deal with their administration and 
patronage of literature. The book contains some interesting appendices and 
an index together with a map of the Zamorin’s kingdom in 1498 A.D. 

The book is the result of patient labour and contains much useful and 
interesting material. The Cavar (p. 43) reminds us of the Sanjak of 
Cambodian inscriptions. It may however be pointed out that in 

many cases the learned author’s treatment is inadequate. Thus he 

refers (p. 43) ro the grants of Bhaskararavivarman and Sthanuravi, “The 

former is assigned to A.D. 192, 377, 700 and 1014; the latter to A.D. 311, 

824 and 885... not... before the fourth century.” Where the test of palaro- 
graphy can be applied such divergent dates arc really absurd. The reign 
of Bhaskararavivarman may roughly be assigned ro the period 982-1040 A.D. 
and that of Sthanuravi to the first quarter of the 10th century, as the latter 
was possibly a contemporary of Aditya Cola (880-907 A.D.) and Varaguna 
Pandya II. 

Nevertheless we recommend the book to all students of South Indian 
history. 

Dines Chandra Sircar 

ADMINISTRATION AND SOCIAL LIFE UNDER VIJAYA- 
NAGARA (Madras University History Series, No. 13); by T. V. Maha- 
lingam, B.A., published by the University of Madras, 1940; 476 pages. 

In the book under review, the author attempts a systematic study of 
the administrative institutions and social conditions in the Vijayanagara 
empire. The subject is of absorbing interest and Mr. Mahalingam has 
treated it with admirable thoroughness and competence. We congratulate 
the Madras University for the publication of this excellent volume. 

The book is divided into two parts, part I dealing with administration 
and part II with social life. Besides a short introduction, part I has six 
chapters discussing such interesting topics as central government (11), 
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revenue administration (III), law, justice and police (IV), military organisa- 
tion-warfare and ' diplomacy (V), provincial government (VI) and local 
government (VII). Each of the chapters is sub-divided into several sections; 
ch. V on military organisation, e.g., has sub-divisions discussing strength, 
recruitment, divisions of the army, the march and the fight, the fort and the 
siege, military organisation, character of the wars, and foreign policy. Part II 
dealing with social life is divided into four chapters discussing such topics 
as society (VIII), religion (IX), education and literacure (X) and architecture, 
sculpture and painting (XI). Here also the chapters are sub-divided into 
different sections, that on society, e.g., having sub-divisions dealing with 
castes and communities in the empire, social institutions, women, court life, 
habitation and food and dress, luxuries, and games and amusements. The 
book contains genealogical tables of the four Vijayanagara dynasties and an 
exhaustive index. 

With reference to the author’s discussion (pp. 32 ff.) regarding the func- 
tions of a Dandanayaka, it may be pointed out that there was hardly any 
dear demarcating line between the civil and military officials of the Hindu 
kings. Many of their officers appear to have performed both civil and mili- 
tary duties according to the needs of the hour. Originally a Dandanayaka 
was possibly the head of the police with power of administering justice in 
criminal cases. We do not understand why ydmala has been interpreted as 
“ Rudrayamala , ti certain treatise on mantra " (p. 35, 1). Ydmala is a particular 
class of Tantric works and several ydmalas arc known to be connected with 
several. Tantric gods and goddesses. As regards the method of learning a 
lesson in the village schools quoted from Pietro della Valle (p. 348), practi- 
cally the same custom was popular in Bengal as late as the early years of the 
present century. With the popularity of European methods of teaching, 
those old systems are gradually giving way. 

We have no doubt that Mr. Mahalingam’s work will be indispensable 
to all students of Indian history. 

Dines Chandra Sircar 

THE R AM AC ARIT AM OF SANDHYAKARANAND 1 N edited 
with introduction, Sanskrit commentary and English translation by Dr. R. 
C. Majumdar, Dr. Radhagovinda Basak and Pandit Nanigopal Banerji 
KavyatTrtha, published bry the Curator, Varendra Research Museum, 
Rajshahi, 1939; pages xxxv -fi 170. 
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The book under review removes a long-felt want of a reliable edition of 
Sandhyakaranandin’s Ramacarita which is the most important document re- 
garding the history of the later Palas of Bengal. The MS. of the work 
together with a commentary on Canto I and vv. 1-35 of Canto II was 
discovered by Mm. H. P. Sastri in Nepal as early as 1897. It was published 
by the same scholar in MASB., Vol. Ill, no. l; but his readings and inter- 
pretations were not in all cases satisfactory. Recently, moreover, the 
Mahisyas of Bengal, though they no longer acknowledge their brotherhood 
with the Kaivarttas, have been trying curiously enough to portray Kaivartta 
Di'vya or Divvoka of the Ramacarita as a national hero, and scholars invited 
to preside over the annual celebration of their Divya-smrti'Utsava have been 
interpreting certain passages of the work and its commentary in whatevet 
way they like The publication of the excellent edition under review should 
therefore be welcomed by all students of the early-medieval history of 
Bengal. 

The editors have done uieir work admirably well. Besides a learned 
introduction, they have added an illuminating original commentary on 
Cantos III and IV and vv. 36-49 of Canto II, no old commentary for which 
part has as yet been discovered. The English translation would again be very 
helpful to students. As every verse of the work, with the exccpion of the 
Kavi-prasasti J is to be interpreted in two different ways — one with reference 
to the Iksvaku hero Ramacandra and the other to the Pala king Ramapala, 
the task of translating and commenting on the latter part of the work is ex- 
ceptionally difficult. It must however be admitted that the editors have 
performed it most satisfactorily. 

We fully agree with the editors that there is absolutely nothing in the 
Ramacarita to reckon Divya as a national hero and as a king elected by the 
people. Divya, who belonged to che Kaivartta community, appears to 
have been a general of MahFpala II and was possibly sent against the rebels 

of North Bengal; but he seems to have joined the rebels and ultimately 

obtained mastery over North Bengal after killing his former master. 

In a work of this nature however there should always remain scope for 
difference of opinion. The word janakabbii may not be “fatherland” (p.v), 

but merely “ancestral kingdom or part of it.” In view of the peculiar 

nature of the work, the learned editors’ arguments (p. vi) against Sastri’s sug- 
gestion that the verses and their commentary were composed by the same 
author cannot be regarded as conclusive. Nidravail or °vala (p. xxviii), as 
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the name of a gani of the Varcndra Brahmanas, is not always the form found 
in MSS. In view of the facts that Jatavarman, ruler of Anga, had political 
relations with Divya, ruler of North Bengal, and that Bhojavarman granted 
land in the Rajshahi District, it is possible to suggest that after the Varmans 
had been ousted from Anga by the Palas they took shelter somewhere in 
North Bengal and that Hari, mentioned in the Ramacartta originally as a 
friend of the Kaivartta king Bhlma, is no other than Harivarman son of 
Jatavarman. Harivarman may have conquered East Bengal when Ramapala 
was fully engaged in the struggle with Bhlma or he may have originally 
received the Vikramapura region from Ramapala as a price of his friendship 
and allegiance. There seems to be no grounds for supposing that Kalacuri 
Kama fought with both king Nayapala and king Vigrahapala III. Very pro- 
bably Vigrahapala III fought with the Kalacuris as a general of his father. 

Inspite of such differences of opinion there can be no question regarding 
the value of the work. It will no doubt be favourably received by all 
students of Indian history. 

Dines Chandra Sircar 
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Adyar Library Bulletin, vol. V, pt. 11 

A. N. Krishna Aiyangar. — Two Dindima Inscriptions from Mullandram. 
The two inscriptions contain records of land-grants made by two members 
of the Dindima family, which had produced a number of Sanskrit poets 
who were connected with the ruling house of Vijayanagara as composers 
of royal Sdsanas. These inscriptions in Tamil-Grantha character found 
in a temple at Mullandram, the native village of the Dindima poets, help 
to ascertain the exact relationship of some of the well-known members of 
the family. 

The following serial publications appear in this issue: 

of Anandardya Makbin. The editing of this Sanskrit drama 
continues. 

of Rama Paniuada. This Prakrit poem in four cantos is being 

edited. 

^THT^^ftfcTT with the Commentaries of Madhava and Bharatasvdmin. The 
edition of the Purvarcika portion of the Samadeua is completed 
with this instalment. Of the two commentators, Madhava flourished 
about 600 A.C., while Bharatasvamin belongs to the early 14th century. 

the Commentaries of Catura Kallindtba and Simhabhiipdla. 

The Nyayakusumdnjali of Udayandcdrya. The work is being translated 
into English. 

of Sri V edantadesika. 

The Vaisnajopanisads. The instalment contains the English translation ol 
the Kalisantaranopanisad and a part of the Krsnopanisad. 

Devasvdmibhdsya. 

Alambanapartksd and Vrtti of Dinndga. Translated into English. 

K. Madhava Krishna Sarma.— The avail- 

able portion of this rare astronomical work has been published from 
a ms. 

H. G. Narahari.— The Date and Works of Naimisastha Rdmacandra. The 
period of Ramacandra’s literary activity falls between c. 1430 A.C. and 
1460 A.C. He is known to have written the following works: Nava- 
kandavidhi, Karmadipikd, Sdnkhayanagrhyasutrapaddhati , Sulbapari- 
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sistavyakhya , Sulbavartika, Samarasara , Y antra prakasa with commen- 
tary, Nddipariksd. 

Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 

vol. XXI, pts. III-IV 

R. N. Dandekar. — ** Asura Varum’*. In the Rgvedtc pantheon, Varuna is 
essentially a governor of the moral and cosmic laws. There is nothing 
in the hymns themselves to support the views of various scholars, 
according to whom this god represents certain phenomena of Nature. 
Varuna can in no way be regarded as primarily associated with the sky, 
the moon, the winter, or the ocean. The epithet asura applied to him 
implies his mdya or the mysterious occult power exccrcised by him in 
the creation of the universe. The spiritual supremacy forms the principal 
conception of his nature which has developed metaphysically inro the 
later doctrine of the mystic brahman of the Upanisads. His connec- 
tion with the waters as found in the Veda has made him in the 
Pur ana the presiding deity of the ocean. 

P. T. Raiu. — The Buddhistic Conception of Dharma. Different views in 
regard to the meaning of the word dharma in Buddhist literature have 
been discussed to show that it denotes the things of the universe, the 
law of the universe and the source of the universe, being at the same 
time incomprehensible. 

B. C. Law. — Ancient Indian Tribes . References c o the Kalihgas, Kuluras, 
Ramathas and Paradas as found in the literary and epigrnphic records 
have been culled in this article which throw light on the history and 
habitat of these ancient Indian people. 

H. D. Sankat.ia. — Regional and Dynastic Study of South Indian Monu- 
ments. The writer of this paper gives a brief survey of the South 
Indian Monuments and deals in detail with the Sivaite cult and icons 
of the temples at Bhairavakonda in the Nellorc district of the Madras 
Presidency, which arc surmised to have been the work of the early 
Pallavas. 

P. K. Gode. — The Chronology of the Works of Mahtdhara, the Author of 
the Vedactipa and Mantramahodadhi — Between A.D. *53° aru ^ 1 6 J °- 

Dantel John .—Havana’s Lanka. Descriptions of the journeys to and from 
Ravana’s Lanka found in the Riimayana show that the city stood on an 
island in the midst of the sea off the southern or south-eastern coast of 
Ceylon, and not on the Vindhya Range as contended by some scholars. 
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Aryan Path, November, 1940 

K. Madhava Krishna Sarma.— Bhartrhari : A Great Post-upanisadic 
lntuitionist. The object of the discussion in the paper is to show 
that Bhartrhari, while dealing with ‘Sabdaic Absolutism’ and subtle 
grammatical points in his Vakyapadtya, has touched upon important 
topics of pure philosophy. 

Asiatic Review, January, 1941 

Plrcy Syki-s. — Exploration in Belnchtstan, 

Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies, 

vol. X, III 

H. W. Bailey. — Rama II. In this instalment of the paper, the Khotancse 
text dealing with the story of Rama has been translated into English 
and various notes and comments added thereto. 

• Ttagutta. The word ttagiitta in Khotancse means Tibetan; 

E. J. Thomas. Note on Divyavadana. A few important emendations have 
been suggested regarding the printed text of the Divyavadana, making 
the corrected lines perfectly metrical and yielding a better sense. Raga 
capi has been substituted for na napi, padad for yakam , and bbavan for 
bhagavan , and satam has altogether been omitted. 

Alfred Master. — The N find a Couplet. A couplet recorded in its Sanskrit, 
Prakrit, Apabhramsa and Gujarati versions is ascribed to Vararuci, who, 
as the legendary account goes, composed it to provoke king Nanda 
against his minister Sakatala. The discussions on the different versions 
of the couplet arc of linguistic interest, showing the method in which 
a popular verse of antiquity was modified at different times. 

Epigraphia Indlca, vol. XXV, pt. V 

R. K. Ghoshal. — Santa Bommali Plates of Indravarman (Ganga year 8j ). 

V. V. Mikashi. — Pnrusottamapuri Plates of Ramacandra (Saka 1232). No 
record of this Ramacandra of the Yadava dynasty of Devagiri has been 
found dated later than this one. 

Madho Sarup Vats and D. B. Diskalkar- Two Grants of Prthvicandra 
Bbogasakti. These records show that a feudatory dynasty hitherto un- 
known ruled over the territory of Purl-Konkana in the latter part of the 
seventh and the first part of the eighth century A.C. 
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Half-yearly Journal of the Mysore University, vol. I, no. 2 

Raghavendra RAO.--/i Note on the Panipat Disaster. The writer of the 
note is of opinion that the condition of his health, and confusion in the 
Deccan prevented Baliiji Baji Rao from giving his undivided support to 
the Marathas fighting in the north, but he was in no way indifferent 
to the cause of lus country jeopardised in the Third Battle of Panipat. 

M. Seshadri. — Commerce of the Maurya Period. The waterways and 
land-routes were favourable for trade in the Mauryan times. Commer- 
cial towns and market places grew in sufficient number, and industries 
were concentrated in specified places for their proper development. 
Foreign trade also received encouragement from the Mauryan State. 

Indian Culture, vol. VII, no. 3, January — March, 1P41 

P. C. Bacchi. — New Aiaterials for the Study of the Kumdratantra of 
Havana. Contents of Havana’s Kumaratantra, a treatise on child diseases 
have been discussed and compared with another work on medicine 
called Kdsyapasamhitd as also with a Nepalese ms. dealing with the same 
subject. 

Atindra Nath Bose. — Five Hinajatis. The five despised castes of the 
aboriginal tribes of ancient India going under the general brand of 
hinafdti such as the Candidas, the Pukkusas, the Nesadas, the Vcnas, the 
Rathakaras as found in the Pali literature have been described and their 
callings discussed. 

Benoy Chandra Sen .-—Administration under the Pdlas and the Senas. 

P. K. Code. — Lolimuardja and his Works. The writer proposes to deal, in 
this continued article, with the chronological data that can be gathered 
from the Harivildsakdvya and other available w'orks of LolTmbaraja. 

Batakrishna Ghosh. — Iranian and Sanskrit. 

Journal of the Andhra Historical Research Sooiety, 

vol. XII, pt. I 

N. Venkataramanayya. — Bir Dhol. Barmatpur and Virdhol mentioned in 
the Muslim account of Malik Kafur’s campaign in Ma’bar were two 
important cities in Vita Pandya’s dominion. The former has been 
identified with Marnkatanagari which is another name for Kane!, and 
the latter with Markkanam in the Tindivannm Taluka of the South 
Arcot District. Bir Dhol was the capital of Vira Pandya. 
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V. Raghavan . — The Surapuram Chiefs and Some Sanskrit Writers Patronis- 
ed by Them. Srinivasa, Annaya Dlksita, Kiriti Vcnkatacarya, Anna- 
yacarya, Bucci Venkatacarya, Rangacarya anil T Srinivasacarya were 
Sanskrit writers belonging to a single family patronised by the Kosala 
chiefs of Shorapur now in the Gulbarga District of the Nizam’s domi- 
nion. Most of these authors flourished in the 1 8 th century and wrote 
a large number of Sanskrit works, some of which have been described in 
the paper. 

K. R. Sijbkahmaniam. — Saktivarman /. V imaldditya and Raja raja. This is 
an account of the strifes and wars m Andhra in the nth century during 
the reigns of Saktivarman and his two successors. 

Journal of the Annamalai University, vol. X, no. a (March, 1941) 

V. V RiDHAGiRiSAN. — The Nayaks of Tanjore. 

N. V. Mai.i.ayya. Studies m Sanskrit Texts on Temple Architecture with 
Special Reference to the Tantrasamuccaya. 

Journal of the Assam Research Society, vol. Ml, no. 2 
•R. M. Nath. — Ruins of Na-Bhdnga. A stone image with six hands and 
a grim appearance has been found at Na-Bhanga in the district of 
Nowgong m Assam. It is supposed to be a representation of the 
goddess Camunda. 

Sakblswak Kaiki. The kanuirupa School of Sculpture. The paper pro- 
poses to establish that there flourished in the ancient kingdom of 
Kanurupa a distinct school of sculpture with its wn characteristics and 
special features. 

Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 

vol. XXYli. lit. I (March, 1941) 

Ci. V\/').\ni. I he W all- paint i nos m Ajanta. This survey of the scenes 
and subjects portrayed on the walls of the Ajanta caves deals with the 
salient features of the paintings, their spiritual significance and artistic 
excellence. 

Bhuplnpka Nun Daiia.- The Rise of the Rajputs. The assertion has 
been teiierated that the Sakas. 1 Innas and other tribes of foreign origin 
formed in course of time a separate Ksatriya clan under the name of 
‘Rajput’. 
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D. P. Pandey. — Identification of a Sculpture in the Provincial Museum , 
Lucknow. The unique image on a slab now deposited in the Lucknow 
Museum have been identified here with Balarama, RukminI and 
Vasudeva Krsna. Their identification with Laksmana, Slta and Rama 
is not correct. Neither can the female figure in the middle be a 
representation of the guddess Ekanamsa as was held by another scholar, 

A Banekji-Sasiki . — Two Mithila Mss. on 7 antra and Yoga. Bijanamam 
and Suksmasvarodayaprakaranam are the two mss. described here. The 
former explains the contents and esoteric significance of the Tantric in- 
cantations, and the latter deals with the ndd'ts in the human body and 
their relation to the planets influencing every sphere of earthly life. 

Dharmendra Brahmachari Sastrl — The Jnanasvarodaya of Dariya Sahab. 
This is an analysis of the fnanasvarodaya, a Hindi religious treatise of 
Darya Sahab who flourished in the 1 7th century in Bihar and founded 
a religious order. ~ 

K. K. Basil — Piroz Tughluq and His Bengal Campaign ( From Strat-F 
Firoz-shdhi). 

Jagadish Narayan Sakkar.— A// r Jumla and the English in Madras 

(' 6 55 ' 5 #)- 

Journal of the Gujarat Research Sootety, vol. UI, ho. 1 (January, U)U) 

Prahlad C. Divan ji . — Materials for the History of Gujarat of the Pre- 
Valabhi Period. 

Journal of Indian History, vol. XX pt. I (April, 1941) 

P. Acharya.— Identification of ' Indraratha of Adinagara found in Tirumalai 
Inscriptions of Rajendra Cola /. ‘indraratha of Admagara’ is considered 
to be none but king Dharmaratha of the Sonuvamsi dynasty of Yayini- 
nagara which is identified with the town of Sor.pur in Sambalpur in 
Orissa. 

Kalikinkar Datta. — The First two Anglo-Mysore Wars and Economic 
Drain on Bengal. 

M. V. Kibe. — Is the Uttara Kanda of V almiki-Ramayana un-historical? 
The view is expressed that the Uttara Kanda forming, as it docs, a neces- 
sary portion of the Ramayana , cannot be an interpolation. The Kanda 
contains facts that are corroborated by archaeological excavations. 

S. N. Sen. — A Note on the Purana Qila of Delhi. The Purana Qila, which 
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is popularly believed to have been built first by Humayun and then by 
Sher Shah over the ancient site of Yudhistlura’s Indraprastha, preserves 
a blending of Hindu and Muslim styles of architecture. The lion 
engaged in combat with a man represented on the gateways of the 
citadel is regarded by the writer of this note as of Muslim origin. The 
figures are surmised to have been inserted to commemorate Sher Shah’s 
daring engagement with a lion in his early career. 

T. G. P. Spear. — The Mogul family and the Court in -iyth Century Delhi. 

Bimala Churn Law. — Some Tribes of Ancient India. Information has been 
gathered from various ancient records like the Puranas regarding the 
Culikas and Siilikas, Musikas or Mtlsakas, Mahisakas or Mahisikas, 
Bhrgukacchas, Tosalas, Gajahvayas, Parnasavaras, Kankanas and 
Aparantas. 

Dhirfndra Nath Mookfrjee. — The Gupta Era. Astronomical evidence 
has been brought into play in support of the writer’s assertion that “the 
era introduced by Gupta Vikramadityas is identical with the well-known 
Vikrama era.” 

Baij Nath Puri . -Jain Religious Orders in the Kusana Period. 

H. K. Sherwani. — 'Gangu Bahmani.' The writer of the note discounts 
Pcrishta’s story that ‘AlauddTn assumed the designation of Bahmani 
owing to his having been in the service of a Brahman called Gangu. 

Hari Ram Gupta. — Timur Shah’s Army in *793. 

Dines Chandra Sircar. — Glimpses into Domestic and Social Life from a 
Story in the Dasakumaracarita . The story in the Dasakumdracarita des- 
cribing the poor but beutiful GominI as preparing rice from paddy, 
cooking it for a stranger, and marrying him afterwards — gives some 
details to form an idea regarding the social, economic and domestic life 
in India about the 7 th century A.C. 

Ganda Singh. — Last Days of Guru Govind Singh. 

journal of the Royal Aslatio Society of Bengal, 

Letters, vol. VI, 1941, no. 2 

M. E. AND D. H. Gordon. — Survivals of the Indus Culture. The writers 
of the paper intend to show that the Indus culture did not die in the 
third millennium B.C. Objects of various descriptions, such as bangles, 
pottery etc. belonging to the times of the Mauryas and the Guptas are 
not dissimilar to the materials of a similar k<nd found in the Harappa 
and the Jhukur regions. 
june, 1941 
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Umesh Chandra Chaudiiuki. — Some Observations on Two Copper-plate 
Grants from Bhatera . The two inscriptions recording gifts of land 
houses, slave's, etc. to two deities by king Kesavadeva and his son 
Isanadeva were found in the village Bhatera* in the district of Sylhet 
in Assam. The discussion in the paper shows that the kings of Bhatera 
plates cannot be related by any family link to the kings either of Agartala 
or of Cachar. 

E. F. O. Murray. — The Ancient Workers of Western Dbalbhum. Nume- 
rous ancient relics found in the Dhalbhum area of Chora Nagptrr testify 
to the existence of industrious workers in stone, soapstone, copper, etc. in 
this region in the past. 

Chintaharan Chakravarti. -Panegyric of Malaivarmma. Eighty-fout 
verses in Sanskrit by Ptemanidhi Pantha extolling Malaivamma, a cheif 
ruling over a principality in Nepal about rhe middle of the 18th century, 
have been published here. The panegyric forms part of a Tantric work 
dealing with symbolic diagrams and gives a genealogical account of 
Malaivamma, the patron of the panegyrist, who wrote many other 
works on Tantra and Smrti. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain A Ireland, 

1941, Part I 

Dora Gordine. — The Beauty of Indian Sculpture. In this lecture delivered 
by one who is herself a sculptor, the great qualities of Indian sculpture 
receive appreciation. Hindu sculptors had a generosity of conception 
and a correct sense of sculptural laws, and had developed a special 
aptitude for delineating the beauty of rhe human form. 

Journal of the 8tnd Historical Soolety, voi. V, no l (January, PHI) 

A. B. Advani. — Two Minor Invasions of Sind. The Portuguese invasion of 
Tharra and Nadir Shah’s invasion of Sind form die subject-matter of 
this paper. 

Journal of the United Provinces Historical Society. 

vol. XIII, pt. II (December, 1940) 

Radha Kumud Mookerji. — Presidential Address. Dealing with the con- 
tributions of the Panjab to the human civilisation, Dr. Mookerji lays 
stress on the greatness of the Indus Culture, which he regards as ‘more a 
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product of India, an indigenous and independent growth, than as an 
offshoot of the Mesopotamian civilisation.’ 

B. R. Chatter) i . — T holing Monastery in Western Tibet. A cultural link 
between Greater India, Pala Bengal, and Tibet. 

S. K. Banerji.- -Prince Akbar under liumaynn $ Tutelage. In this paper, 
the environment in which the early life of Akbai passed, the reasons 
for his illiteracy, the generosity and noblcmindedness which he in- 
herited from his forefathers have been discussed. 

H. C. Si : i H. — The Origin of Candragupta Maurya. It is shown irom the 
Brahmanic, Jam, Buddhist and early Huropean, tiaditions that the des- 
ignation Maurya borne by the dynasty founded by Candragupta was 
m no way connected with Mura. Maurya belonged to a Ksatriya clan, 
an offshoot of the Solar race and Candragupra originally belonged nor 
to Magadha but to rhe Gandhara region. 

Jac.an Naih- Epigraphic Notes. Corrections in the readings of eig .i well 
known inscriptions arc suggested. 

Narhndra Naih Sen Gupta.- Practice of Detachment in Spiritual Life 
Aspatsayoga, a Yogic method for securing a constancy of consciousness 
freed from distraction has been discussed in its historical development 

New Indian Antiquary, vol. Ill, no l‘J, Alaivh 1 941 

K. G. S/W'KAR. 7 he Epoch of the Gupta Era. lr is shown that c. 27} A.C . 
and not 320 A.C. as generally believed is the true starting poini of the 
Gupta I : .ra, as it fits in well with the astronomical data given m ihe 
majority of the Gupta and Maitraka inscriptions. 

Ibid, vol. IV, no. 1| April 1941 

L). 1). Kosamm —On the Study and Metrology of Stiver Punch-marked 
Coins. 

K. G. Sankar. — The Hun Invasion of Hindusthan. Ir is concluded in this 
paper that the Huns invaded Hindusthan in Gupra year 136. bur we»-e 
decisively defeated by Skandagupta, and that Toranvana and Mihira- 
kula were not Huns but Parthians or Ksatriyas. 

Ibid, vol. IV, no. -» May, 1941 

J. B. CllAUDHURl. — The Position of the Daughter in the Vedic Ritual. The 
writer of this article has shown that the daughter occupied not a less 
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honoured or responsible position than the son in any of the Vcdic 
Rituals, though in a few of them the son has precedence over her, but 
this is because she is ro care more for her husband’s family than her 
parents and cannot be supposed to have as much privilege as the son. 

P. T. Raiu.— 77j* Buddhistic and the Advaita View-points. It is stated in 
this paper that both to the Madhyamika school of Buddhism and the 
Advaitins, the world is unreal, but the latter denies only its separate exis- 
tence from the Brahman whereas the former denies the existence of 
both the world and the Brahman. To them the only reality 
( para mart hasatya ) is the non-existence. 

Panjab Oriental Research, vol. I, no. f (January. 1941) 

Mohan Singh. — Sikh Mysticism - Texts from Adi ( iranth . Extracts from 
the Adi ( iranth of the Sikhs relating to mysticism have been translated 
into English. 

Surya Kanta.- A bhinisthdna or Abhmistdna. The corrupt reading of 
n bhinisthdna for abhinistdna found in the Grhyasutras prescribing kinds 
of letters of the alphabet ro be selected for the name o! a child has given 
rise to various interpretations of the expression which in fact incans 
a visarga. 

Prabhii Dun Sastri. — Descartes Method in the Light of Hindu Meta- 
physics. 

Parmananpa Bahl . -Injective Consonants in Western Panjabi Languages. 

Mohan Singh.- Muslim Contribution to Hindi Literature. I rom the first 
invasion of Sind by the Arabs in the yth century up to the time, of 
Aurang 7 cb, a large number of Muslim saints and mystics wrote in the 
different dialects of Hindi. 
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Abhidhamma Abhivinaya 

(/>/ the first two Pitakas of the Pah Canon.) 

In the first two Pitakas of the Pali Canon the word abhidhamma occurs 
now and again. Although not prominent, on the occasions when it appears 
it is usually m some noteworthy context. Like many another Pali word it 
is a word with a history, but a “history of which we know very little." 1 
It is the word which at some date, probably between the First Council ancf 
Huddhaghosa’s time, had attained a sufficient degree of importance to give 
the name to the third, the Abhidhamma Pitaka. It did not however 
spring into existence when the need was felt to draw up a third Pitaka, for 
it had existed and been used before this event. That the term abhidhamma 
when found in the first two Pitakas cannot be taken to refer to the third 
Pitaka. admittedly later, or at least not to it in its finished closed form, 
unless the term when it occurs can be regarded as \ later interpolation, has 
1 think, been amply demonstrated by Oldenbcrg 2 3 and Max Miillcr. 5 

These authorities say nothing to rule out the possibility, which must 
ever be borne in mind, that the first and second Pitakas. on the occasions 
when they mention abhidhamma, may be paving the way, however slightly, 
for the later emergence of the thud Pitaka. For as Oldenbcrg and Max 
Muller recognise, the stuff ol it, the material out of which it grew and on 
which it was based was in existence before the Pitaka itself. The question 
is, did the Abhidhamma Pitaka develop m part from anything meant by 
abhidhamma in the Vinava and Sutta Pitakas? Can we hope to find in 
their references to the term any substance out of which the last Pitaka was 

1 Mrs. Rhys Davids, Manna! nf linddbism, London, 1932, p. 27. 

2 Vinayapitakam, vol. i. 1879, Ini'*. x IT. 

3 Dhammapada ( S.B.E . X) 1st edn. 1881 (2ml edn. 1898, 1924), Inti*, xl IT. 
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elaborated? Does any significance which they ascribe to abbidhamma lead 
on by a natural process to its meaning and range as title of the third Pitaka? 
The task of answering questions such as these is all the harder since the 
meaning or meanings of abbidhamma in the Vinaya and Suttas is vague 
and doubtful and cannot be precisely determined. 

There is no doubt that the word, especially perhaps as title of the 
third Pitaka, has some historical connection with quite a different term, 
namely matika. This latter word, which also has a history, came to mean 
“openings”, and so “headings, lists, summaries.” E. J. Thomas says that 
it is “a term now applied to the lists of subjects discussed in the class of 
Abhidhamma, but also used as a synonym of i\bhidhanima”, 1 while 
Mrs. Rhys Davids remarks that “at the beginning of the Third Pitaka one 
comes upon a first section called Matika (consisting of a dual list of sub- 
jects: so many coming under “Abhidhamma”, so many under “Suttanta”). 
And it is presumably out of these matikas of the foimer kind that the 
Abhidhamim-Pitaka was in part developed." They were, as E. M.. Hare 
savs, “the proto -abhidhamma'"' 

Passages in the Vinaya, 4 * * 7 noticed by Mrs. Rhys Davids, and also in ihc 
Sutta Pitaka, s refer to vinaya, dbamma and matika. The word matika was 
evidently dropped at some time in favour of the word Abhidhamma as the 
name of the third Pitaka, even as the word dbamma gave way to the word 
Sutta as the name of the second Pitaka. It must be supposed that the 
matika, headings, notes as it were, not written, bir memorised and mentally 
referred to by a teacher when speaking on certain subjects or aspects of 
certain subjects, were expanded and elaborated into material that, because 
it was so much fuller and more discursive than the mere lists, was worthy 
of arrangement as a third Pitaka. The matika' themselves remain in the 
Abhidhamma “hooks”, where they form tables of contents. 

So much then may be accepted as historically sound : that some Vinaya 
and Sutta references to matika are m fact references to the type of material 
that was later incorporated into the Abhidhamma Pitaka; and that references 
in these same passages to vinaya and dbamma arc in fact references to the 

4 Hist, Bud. thought, p. 5 Manna! of Buddhism , p. 27. 

6 G.S iii. 134, n. 2. 7 Vtn. i. 119, 337, ii. 8. 

8 M. i. 223. A. i. 117, ii. 147, iii. 179, 361, D. ii. 125, all stock formula. See 

H. j, Thomas, H/st Bud Thought, p. zhh, n. 1 (where for A tig ii, ihj read 147. and 
for Digha ii. 123 read 125). 
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type of material that was incorporated into the Vinaya and Sutta(nta) 
Pi takas respectively. 

But I am not here concerned with questions of the date, the develop- 
ment, the range'’ or the subject-matter of the Abhidhamma Pitaka. 1 want 
instead to draw attention to those comparatively rare passages in the Vinaya 
Piraka and the Sutta Pitaka where the term abhidhamma occurs. For an 
analysis of these passages may reveal some part of the history of the word, 
or of its position and significance in the training, outlook and aspirations of 
Gotama’s early followers. 

“Significance” cannot be appreciated unless the meaning be understood. 
This will to a large extent depend upon the meaning or meanings ascribed 
to die great word dbamma ; but an investigation of this term would be far 
too lengthy and it has been undertaken by others. 10 Let us here see 
dbamma as doctrine, as what had been and was being taught to the dis- 
ciples both bv the lord and bv his fellow workers, religious views, precepts 
and sayings which, before being codified into an external body of teaching, 
were as yet appealing direct to the conscience, dbamma, in man, and to 
the deity, dtman and dbamma, which in the sixth century B.C. in India 
was held to be immanent in him. Let us see dbamma as religion, perhaps 
as philosophy, as that which was man’s guide and stay, his urge to lead 
the good’ life, brabmacariya, his conscience. 

Abbi prefixed to a noun, has in general an intensive meaning such as 
super, higher, additional, supplementary; and it can also mean “what per- 
tains to’ , “concerning.” The Atthasdlini, m discussing the prefix abhi-. 
Lakes it to show “growth, proper attributes, reverence, differentiation and 
surpassing worth” when prefixed to dbamma Thus for the compound 
abhidhamma we get some such phrase as “the higher doctrine”, “addi- 
tional to the doctrine’’ or “what pertains to the doctrine”. It is possible 
that the cleavage beween these two interpretations is not very great. 

9 See Max Muller, Dbamma pada, 2nd cdn., p. xvii; Rhys Davids, ILbbcrt 
Lectures, 1881, p. 49L Mrs. Rhys Davids, Sahya, p. ; 13 C. Law, Hist Pali Lit. 
i, p. jojff.; L. ]. Thomas, Hut. Bud. I bought, 274. 

10 Mis. Rhys Davids in -cvcr.il recent works, and W. Geiger, Pali Dbamma . 
1920. 

11 A si. 20. 

12 Childers, lfictioumy. 1879; Max MuHcr. Dbamma pailn. 2nd cdn . p. xvii 
Sic also the reason given for this translation by fc. J. Thomas, Hut. Bud. Thought 
p. 283. 
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Pioneers in Pali studies thought of abbidbamma as “metaphysics.” 1 ” 
Sound reasons for rejecting this translation were given by Rhys Davids in 
1 88 1 . 1 1 The term had already been subjected to rigorous prunning in 1879 
by Oldenberg who, in a note in the Introduction to his edition of the Vinaya- 
pitaka," points out the passage in Mahavagga 1 . 36, 12 where it is required 
of a teacher that lie should be able to instruct his pupil: abbidbamme 
vinctum abhivinaye vinetum A’ Oldenberg remarks, “this of course is only 
meant to say that his instruction is to be in that which pertains to the 
Dhamma and Vinaya.” And this was. the rendering he put upon these 
phrases in translating them in Vinaya Texts in 1881. 10 

Yet in spite of this possible, although less pregnant rendering of abbi~, 
Rhys Davids in 1894, in translating the Milindapafiba' ‘ reverted to the 
earlier notion imputed to abbidbamma of “transcendental doctrine,” 18 
metaphysics. He thus showed a certain partiality for this rendering which 
1 think has influenced all subsequent translators. Yet while pointing out 
that the pair abbidbamma abhivinaya is “a phrase very instructive as to 
the correct rendering of the much misunderstood word abbidbamma”, he 
translates it as “the higher subtleties of the Dhamma and the Vinaya”. 
It is very likely that the “subtleties” pervading the seven “books” of the 
Abhidhamma Pitaka, psycho-logico-ethical (Dhammasahgani, Vibhahga, 
Dhatukatha), doctrinal (Kathavatthu), characrerological (Pugg.ilapannacti), 
eschatological (Yamaka) and those concerned with logical relations (Patt- 
hana), have also done something to colour translators’ views, especially of 
those working after the complete publication by the Pali Text Society of 
all the Abhidhamma “books”, as to a suitable rendering for abbidbamma 
when it does not refer to the third Pitaka. And in this they may not be 
without justification, the more so if, as does not however seem capable of 
demonstration, abbidbamma could be established as a connecting term 
between miitiha and the Abhidhamma Pitaka, expanding the “headings” 
of the former into the substance of the latter. 

Later translators, Mrs. Rhy*s Divids, F. L. Woodward, hi. M. Hare, 
C halmers for example, taking abhi- , not as “what pertains to”, but as 

13 Hibbat Lcitnics, 1881, p. 1 4. Vul. i, lp.tr p. xii, 11. 2. • 

15 Quoted in A A. 20. 

() l or the division of this work of translating the Vinaxa intp V, laya Texts , 
hi Booh of the Discipline, 1, Editorial Note, p. Ixi. 

17 Questions of King Mdinda, 237, where see n. 2 18 Chihhrs, Dictionary. 
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“higher”, emphasise to a greater or less degree the “subtlety” which they 
understand this prefix to imply. The following instances may be adduced : 

Mrs. Rhys Davids, Dialogues, iii. 246, “the advanced teaching of 

Doctrine.” 

F. L. Woodward, Gradual Sayings, i. 276 “extra doctrine.” 

» » », ,, v. 19 (20, 64), 139, 217 “further 

doctrine.” 

E. M. Hare, ,, „ „ iii. 85, iv. 267, “Morc-Dhamma.” 

Lord Chalmers, Further Dialogues, i. 155, “quintessential Doctrine.” 
» ». „ „ i. 333, “higher branches of the 

Doctrine.” 

E. J. Thomas, History of Buddhist Thought, p. 139, “special dhamma.” 
.» ,, n ,, „ p. 276, “further dhamma 

or special dhamma.” 

G. P. Malalasekera, Dictionary of Pali Proper Names (art: Abhi- 
dhamma Pitaka), “special dhamma (i.e. the doctrine pure and 
simple without admixture of literary treatment and personalities, 
etc.).” 

This “special dhamma,” as Malalasekera implies, refers to the mode of 
teaching found in the Abhidhamma Pitaka. This is by general, abstract 
statements, nippariyayena, 1 * and is thus opposed to the Suttanta method 
which is pariydyena, that is ad hominem , with picturesque, illustrative and 
figurative language. This method is as vivid and compelling as the 
Abhidhamma method is dry and scholastic. 

In addition, two of the above translators, no doubt realising the shifting 
and elusive nature of the word abhidhamma, have in their translations also 
kept the word in Pali 20 with a capital A, as thoug t stood, if not for the 
third Pitaka in its completed state, then for it i n some embryonic state. 
And it is very possible that these two careful scholars and excellent transla- 
tors did mean abhidhamma, in these contexts where they leave it untran- 
slated, to have such a reference. It is true that Oldenberg and Max Muller, 
by basing their arguments on the Vinaya accounts, have established that 
the Abhidhamma as a Pitaka was not known by the time of the first 
Council. But yet, since a third Pitaka was at some time found worthy to 

19 Asl. 317, Vism. 473, 499. 

20 Chalmers, Fur . Dial., ii. 137; E. M. Hare, G.S. , iii. 280. Neither annotates 
the word. 
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take its place beside the other two Pitakas, not only must the material of 
which it came to be composed have had some existence prior to the com- 
pilation of this Pitaka itself, but it must have been of such a date or nature 
as to fit suitably into neither the Vinaya Pitaka nor the Sutta Pitaka. 

I would also point out that the compilation of the third Pitaka was 
probably not begun until the other two were closed, and was perhaps only 
begun when need was felt to clear up and, by catechetical methods, to 
pronounce upon some outstanding and still debatable points. In this case, 
the meaning, whatever it is, of abhidhamma in its occurrences in the two 
older Pitakas, will not necessarily have developed into whatever is the 
meaning of Abhidhamma as the name of the third Pitaka. Who can say, 
for example, whether the monks who were talking abhidhamma talk (G. 5 . 
ut. 180) or those who were holding divergent views upon abhidhamma 
{Fur. Dial. ii. 137) were dealing with a type of subject that was later col- 
lected into the third Pitaka, or whether they were concerned with the 
doctrine pure and simple as this had been transmitted to them, and un- 
embellished by additional material calling for specially erudite mastery and 
learning ? 

The Commentaries cannot yield one reliable, stable meaning for 
ibhidhamma. When they interpret the term, which is not always, as often 
as not some common factor, providing a sure clue to any growing or grown 
agreement, as to a definite meaning, is lacking. VA. 990 calls it “analysis 
into name and form,” namariipapariccheda 21 which indeed has quite a 
taste of the third Pitaka about it. AA. Hi. 271 says that it is “the best (or 
highest) doctrine, uttamadhamma; MA. iv. 29, “very distinguished doc- 
trine”, abhivisittha dhamma. MA. iii. 185 takes the term to stand for 
the Pitaka of that name, adding that it cannot exist without the Dhamma- 
hadayavibhanga 22 together with the Duka and Tika (- ppatthdnas , here called 
mdtikd). DA. 1047 anc ^ t ^ lc Commentary on A. v. 24 are perhaps the 
most interesting. They are identical. They regard as fourfold : dhamma 
abhidhamma vinaya abhivinaya , and give two explanations for each word, 
thus: dhamma is the Suttapitaka, abhidhamma the. seven pakarandnt , 
literary compositions (into which the Abhidhamma Pitaka was eventually 
arranged), vinaya the two Vibhangas, and abhivinaya the Khandhakas and 

21 Also the name of an Abhidhamma Pitaka treatise, published in J.P.T.S., 
, 9 I 4* 

22 Last portion of the Vibhanga. 
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the Parivara. The three Pitakas are thus accounted for, with the Vinaya 
divided under two headings. Alternatively, these Commentaries call 
dhamma the Suttapitaka and the Abhidhammapitaka, abbidbamma the 
fruits and the ways, maggapbalani ; vinaya the whole of the Vinayapitaka, 
and abbivinaya the task of allaying the corruptions, ki lesavupasamakarana. 

In this last interpretation of abbivinaya, and it is the only one of its 
kind, presumably inner mental discipline is set in antithesis to the external 
control of the outward behaviour of monks as promulgated in the Pati- 
mokkha rules. As such, it was further, higher, extra. Likewise would 
abbivinaya have this meaning if taken to stand for “the whole of the 
Vinaya Pitaka.” For then it would surely imply a wide knowledge, a deep 
understanding and a full mastery of Vibhangas, Khandhakas and perhaps 
of the later Parivara. It woud doubtless include a knowledge of the history 
of the rules, the ability to answer questions such as were put at the first 
Council: where, because of what, in regard to whom and so on, were the 
various rules promuigated(P), their reasons and explanations, their exceptions, 
the agreements and discrepancies of various comparable rules, their group- 
ings, their cross-references from Vibhangas to Khandhakas and vice versa , 
and so forth along many lines of study. 

But no Pitakan passage throws any light on what was meant by abbi- 
vinaya. A Parivara passage 23 says that vinaya is a designation or descrip- 
tion, . pannatti, and abbivinaya an analysis or classification, vibbatti. But 
this is as near as we get. And this is in a compilation that is admittedly 
later than the rest of the Vinaya Pitaka. While this passage is I think the 
only Pitakan reference to abbivinaya in separation from abbidbamma, in 
those other cases where the two are associated, it is safe to assume that the 
abbi- will have the same connotation; so that if we say “the higher doc- 
trine” we must say “the higher discipline,” and if “what pertains to the 
doctrine” then “what pertains to the discipline.” 

While I think it very likely that there are not more than ten references 
to the word abbidbamma in the first two Pitakas (not counting parallel 
passages, of which there may be five or six), in four of these the word is 
closely associated with abbivinaya. Thus although abbidbamma is found 
standing unaccompanied by abbivinaya, with the exception of the late 
passage just referred to abbivinaya is not found dissociated from abbi - 


23 Vin. v. 2. 
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dbamma. This relatively infrequent pair of terms no doubt derives from 
a more frequent, probably comprehensive and undoubtedly great pair, 
dbamma vinaya . In this, dbamma usually precedes vinaya , as is also always 
the case in the derivative pair. 

Let us now look at those four occasions when the derivative pair appears 
in the Vinaya and Sutta Pitakas. In the Mabdvagga of the Vinaya 21 the 
ability to teach abhidhamma and abbivinaya to a pupil is brought for- 
ward as two out of a group of five qualities, among a long list of other 
groups, each of five qualities, the possession of which marks a monk as one 
able to ordain, to give guidance and to be waited upon by a novice. Although 
these groups are not exactly stereotyped, the whole passage could only 
have come to fruition in its present stylistic form at a comparatively late 
stage in the growth of the canon. Yet Oldenberg is probably right in 
seeing here in abhi- “what pertains to”, rather than the “higher”. For a 
monk would hardly instruct a pupil in “higher doctrine and discipline”, 
but he should be able to teach him what pertains to doctrine and discipline. 

In the Sangiti Suttanta , 2:> among the ten qualities that “make for ward- 
ing” is that conveyed by the sentence: “a monk strives after doctrine, 
dbammakama, he is pleasant to converse with, fie rejoices exceedingly, 
tAdrapdmttjja, in abhidhamma abbivinaya .” This whole passage on “living 
warded” also appears at A fig. v. 23 f. while A tig. v. 23 states that a monk 
who lives so warded may be considered by the elders, by those of middle 
standing and by the novices as fit for encouragement. The same quality, 
of striving after doctrine, etc., also occurs among those ten qualities en- 
dowed with which an elder is said to live happily or comfortably, phdsu 
vibarati , 20 and again it is given as one of the ten traditional marks of a 
believer, 27 and yet again as one of the- ten conditions to be remembered as 
conducing to concord and harmony. 28 This passage then, recurring six 
times in identical terms, and always in a set of ten items, 2 ® may be said to 
have attained the status of a formula. In an oral and then literary method 
which came to rely so greatly as did Pali on the use of formulae for learn- 
ing and teaching, it is worth noticing that abhidhamma abbivinaya were 
not left out. I have quoted their formulae. In it they arc associated with 

24 Vin. i. 64; cf. i, 68 and above, p. 294. 25 ^ 2 ^ 7 * 

26 A. v. 201. 27 A . v. 339. 28 A. v. 89#. 

29 The ten items, of which this is one, arc not on all the occasions when they 
occur quite the same as one another. 
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dhamma as dhammakama; and in it they are qualified by a very strong 
expression, ulara-pdmujja , “an exceeding delight in.” 

Now I do not think that this expression would have been used unless 
abhidhamma abhivinaya had been intended to stand for something more 
than dhamma and vinaya, perhaps in the sense of some more than usually 
complete grasp and mastery of them due to further study and reflection, 
and resulting in a specially scrupulous observance of the matters inculcated 
by them. A monk becomes one who is fond of doctrine, strives after it, 
and he is also one who rejoices exceedingly in what concerns it and what 
concerns discipline. And this may no doubt be in regard to theii higher 
and more controversial reaches, or to his power to grasp the various parts 
of either in relation to its whole, or to their subjective demands on him to put 
forth greater energy in acting with conscience and discipline as his guides. 

With this use of abhi- as standing for “something more” in the sense 
suggested, one might compare the prefix ad hi- in the triad adhistla adhicitta 
adhipahnd. The descriptions of these conditions given at Ang. i. 235 to 
my mind make it quite clear that adhi - here points to “the higher morality, 
the higher thought, the higher wisdom,” and should therefore not be trans- 
lated by “as to” morality, etc., as in other contexts might be allowable. 
A Vinaya passage 30 also lends weight to this view, as I have elsewhere 
attempted to show. 31 So too does the Commentary on this Anguttara 
passage itself. 32 It puts forward no hint of adhi- here standing for “as to,” 
and although not explicitly equating adhi - with ati-, “superior,” the mean- 
ing is shown to be tantamount to this. For the Commentary explains: 
“ sila is called the five precepts (of morality, stld), deriving from that adhistla 
means the ten precepts, and deriving from that it means the four precepts 
of purity. Also all morality that is worldly is sila, what is other-worldly is 
adhistla. But thought ( citta ) is thought about the realm of sense desires, 
deriving from that, if it is about the realm of form it is called adhicitta, 
then deriving from that, if it is about the realm of formlessness it is called 
adhicitta. The same holds good of wisdom.” Here then is a clear issue, 
the Anguttara Commentary saying in no uncertain terms that adhi- is 
here taken as meaning “higher, superior.” 

The pair of terms, abhidhamma abhivinaya , appears again in a passage 
at Ang. i. 288f. = Ang. iv. 397ft. This sets out to determine how a young 

30 Vin. iii. 234. 31 B.D. ii. 94, n. 3. 32 A A. ii. 345-6 
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man may be gifted with speed, beauty and good proportions. The criterion 
of speed is said to be knowledge of the four truths of ill; that of good pro- 
portions the ability to get as alms the four requisites of a monk's life: robe, 
food, lodgings and medicine. The four truths of ill and alms came to play 
such important roles in their own ways and spheres that they can handly 
fail to throw a reflected glory on the criterion of beauty : the young man’s 
ability not to falter but to solve questions 33 put to him on abhidhamma 
abhivinaya. For it cannot be conceded that this concept ever attained such 
eminence as to stand beside the truths and the alms on its own merits and 
without borrowing something of their own significance from them. The 
passage is stylised and comparatively late, and its internal evidence pro- 
vides no clue to the meaning that abhidhamma and abhivinaya may bear here. 

Mrs. Rhys Davids has shown in several of her more recent books that 
the teaching on the four noble truths, as this has been handed down, 34 did 
not belong to the original or even to the earliest Sakya, but was a doctrine 
that by laying an increased insistence on ill, became rooted as the monastic 
vogue grew in stature and strength. As such it was however of undoubted 
potency and importance. Again, alms-gathering and all that this implied 
for monks and to a lesser degree for donors, was far from being a purely 
mundane practical business devoid of inner meaning and feature. At the 
same time the four types of alms that this passage has in mind, and they 
are the ones which came to be generally used by monks, are in the Vinaya 
called “extra allowances” to those austere necessities originally prescribed 
and doubtless exclusively used by Gotama’s earliest followers, as later they 
were the only ones used by some of his more ascetic followers. In view of 
these considerations, it is not here possible to see in abhidhamma abhivinaya 
terminology dating from the first inception of the Sakyan movement. Both 
must be out-growths of and presuppose the existence of an earlier doctrine 
and an earlier discipline, which had however attained to sufficient degree of 
coherency and form as to be capable of rational study and application. 

E. J. Thomas, referring to this passage, 35 says “evidently an elabora- 
tion and analysis of the doctrinal principles is intended, just as abhivinaya 
would mean a casuistic discussion of the rules of discipline.” There is 
unluckily no “evidence” for this remark, although its general sentiment 

3a These same words are used in connection with abhidhammakatha at M. i. 
214, sec below, p. 303, thus so far as they go being stereotyped. 

34 Cotama the Man, p. 42ft. 35 Hist. Bud . Thought, p. 276. 
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may be right. All such ascriptions of meaning to abhidhamma in passages 
where the internal evidence is of no avail are transcriptions to it of the 
subject matter of the Abhidhamma Pitaka, of the treatment there accorded 
to this subject matter, and of the method of approach that is used. There is 
no Abhivinaya Pitaka, so no analogous deduction could hold good. I have 
outlined above the kind of thing I think might have been meant 
by abhivinaya . I would hesitate to subscribe to the view that it means a 
“casuistic discussion of the rules of discipline. * ’ Cases of conscience were 
not resolved by discussion, but by an appeal to the rule that the offender 
had infringed and to the legal exemptions and exceptions which always 
accompany the statement of the rule. Moreover the Vinaya itself lays 
down no broad principles of ethics which could be applied to individual 
instances. The Vinaya is a mass of particular rules made to fit particular 
cases of unsuitable behaviour. Some of the moral grounds and the ideal 
which inspired this system of practical ethics are undoubtedly to be found 
in the Suttas. But if anyone were to decide matters of conscience or of 
behaviour not legislated for in the Vinaya, or apply general principles to 
individual cases, I should then say that, because he had to take his stand 
on Sutta rather than on Vinaya material, he was dealing with abhidhamma 
and not with abhivinaya. 

The fourth occasion when the pair abhidhamma abhivinaya occur is in 
the Gulissani Sutta.'™ This is a record of a talk ascribed to Sariputta about 
a jungle monk. First, twelve ways arc given in which such monk should 
become, bhavitabbam t one endowed with certain qualities. For example, 
he should know how to behave on his almsround, he should become one 
who is composed, sedate, of pleasant speech, amiable, energetic, vigilant 
and mindful, he should become one to guard his faculties and to possess 
wisdom and concentration. All such conduct of body and mind, stated 
in an ascending scale of values, is recognisable as deriving from Vinaya 
and Suttapitaka material. After this stress on what a jungle monk should 
become (and even more so one from a village, as Sariputta is recorded to 
say), there follow three cases, interesting and baffling, where endeavour is 
to be made, y ogQ karantyo , by him. There is first abhidhamma abhi- 
vinaya. Endeavour is to be made in these. Next it should be made in 
those formless freedoms which transcend form, vimokhd druppd; and 

36 M. i. 469ft. 
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thirdly it should be made in conditions of furthermen, uttarimanussa - 
dbamma , 37 * 

This last was of such prime concern and importance as to attract legis- 
lation in the Parajika group of offences, those offences, and there are no 
‘more than four of them, which entailed the severest penalty, expul- 
sion from the Order, to which a monk could be subjected. While there is 
reason to suppose that the teaching on uttarimanussadhamma was not a 
particularly late comer into Sakyan ' thought, there is no reason to suppose 
anything of the kind about the formless freedoms. Had both these con- 
ceptions had either the appearance of earliness or of lateness, it might have 
been easier to assess the significance of abbidbamma and abhivinaya in this 
passage. 

Although neither the concept of freedom nor that of states of further- 
men was ever central in the Sakyan teaching, both were of some conse- 
quence, the one more in the Suttas and the other perhaps more in the 
Vinaya. It can hardly be maintained that abbidbamma abhivinaya are 
shedding lustre on these concepts simply because they appear as the first 
member of this triad. For in the preceding bhavitabbam list of desirable 
conduct and progress, less important and more elementary things stand 
first and more important, weightier things last. There is no reason to sup- 
pose a reversal of this upwardmounting process in the three cases where 
endeavour is to be made. 38 On the other hand, any value that abbidbamma 
abhivinaya may have acquired, and one inclines to think that this will not 
have been slight, will not have been by reason of their grouping with 
freedom and states of furthermen, but by reason of their derivation from 
dbamma and vinaya. 

This remained incalculably the superior, indeed the greatest of all 
pairs, perhaps the greatest of all concepts. But the jungle monk is not 
expected to make endeavour in these themselves. Two aspects of them, 
freedom and states of furthermen, have been ruled out with their specific 
mention. Is the monk then to make endeavour in any or all of those other 
numerous, but here undetermined, aspects of doctrine and discipline? This 
is surely too lop-sided to be reasonable. The possibility then occurs: are 
abbidbamma abhivinaya meant to represent an endeavour to gain learning 

3/ See B.D. i. Intr. xxivf. 

38 The Parajika concerned with states of futhcr-mcn is the last of the Parajika 
rules. It is possible that these are arranged in an ascending scale of importance. 
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and mastery in matters affecting the here and now, while the freedoms and 
states of furthermen represent a field for endeavour that is to be made in 
other-worldly aspirations? If so, one may conclude tentatively that the 
purpose of these three concepts is to cover endeavour in the two spheres 
of worldly and other-worldly matters. And this would be no straining of 
the early Buddhist outlook and teaching. In this I think uttarimanussa- 
dhamma will certainly not have been absent, and vimokkhd, although 
probably in its older form of vimutti, a term taken over from earlier and 
contemporary teachings, will also have had a part to play. If the whole 
passage shows signs of later reduction, this docs not prevent it from drawing 
upon some older traditions. 

We come now to three separate occasions, recorded in the Majjhima 
and Anguttara, of the term abhidhammakatha, talk on abhidhamma. At 
M . i. 214, quoted at Asl. 28-29, Moggallana is reputed to give as his 
answer to the question of what would illumine the Gosinga Wood, the 
view that if two monks are talking abhidhamma talk and ask each other 
questions which they solve without being floored, then their dhamma talk, 
dhammi kathd, becomes lovely. It thus seems that the power to converse 
on abhidhamma improves talk on doctrine, and that this is the important 
thing. The AtthasalinI appears to support this view when it says : 
“Tradition has it that just the monks who know abhidhamma (abhidhammi- 
kabhikkhu) arc called talkers on doctrine; the rest, though talking doctrine, 
are not talkers on doctrine ( dhammakathikd ). 39 

Mrs. Rhys Davids sees in this talk the meaning of “higher dharma.” 40 
She naturally rejects as unlikely the possibility that Moggallana “meant 
anything like the dreary catechisms of the Abhidhamma books.” Pointing 
out that “higher dharma, abhidhamma, we do not associate with Moggal- 
lana 41 ... (and that) we must be here up against an older use of the term”, 
that is older than the Abhidhamma as a Pitaka, she concludes that we have 
Moggallana “saying what we might call a talk about conscience, or about 
God.” Indeed it may well be that when specific points of doctrine, now 
found in the Sutta Pitaka, had been thrashed out and clarified by some 
abhidhamma process, by analysis for example of their more detailed inten- 
tions and relations, or by assembling the synonyms, then from that larger 

39 Asl. 29. 40 Manual of Buddhism, p. 213. 

41 But see DA. 379. 
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knowledge of dhamma , that reserve of knowledge, would that same dbamma 
gain in clarity of expression. 

Turning now to A tig. iii, 392, an episode is given where “several 
elders” were talking abhidhamma talk. It is recorded that a monk, Citta- 
hatthisariputta, 42 interrupted so much that Kotthita asked him to wait until 
the talk was over. But Citta’s friends stood up for him, rebuked Kotthita 
for his censure, and declared that Citta was wise and able to talk abhi- 
dhamma talk to the elders. This context suggests that the talk was on 
something specially difficult or weighty. 

Now Mahakotthita, althouh outliving him, was one of Gotama’s 
earliest disciples. 13 This would quite rule out the possibility that the talk 
would have been “regarding the Abhidhamma”, as Malalasekera affirms. 11 
Yet Mahakotthita is called in the Etad Aggas “chief of the disciples who 
are masters of logical analysis”, and it was he who, in the Mahavedalla- 
sutta, 43 catechised Sariputta, not it may be remarked as master to pupil, 
but as two mature minds exchanging views. Such records must tend to 
raise the question whether we have here in Kotthita a monk who was expert 
in the logic and catechetical method which afterwards came to form part of 
the Abhidhamma material and process, but which were in his time in all 
likelihood no more than the bare framework on which the third Pitaka 
later came to be erected. It is tempting to see some such connection 
between Kotthita, at least present on one occasion when there was abhi- 
dhamma talk or, according to the Dlgha Commentary being one of the two 
interlocutors on this occasion, and the ascription to him of such special 
branches of learning: logic and catechism, as form part of the stuff out 
of which the Abhidhamma Pitaka was composed. 

On the third occasion when the term abhidhammakatha occurs, two 
points should be noticed: first, that it is unique to find abhidhamma in 
juxtaposition with vedalla t a catechism on fragments or miscellaneous dis- 
connected subjects; and secondly, that it is here also federated with the 

42 Mentioned at D. i. 190, 199ft. as a friend of the wanderer Potdiapada. See 
Dial. i. 256, n. 1. At DA. 379 it is said that the talk was held between Moggallana 
■and Kotthita. 

43 Mrs. Rhvs Davids, Gotama the Man , pp. in, 114. 

44 D.P.P.N. under “Citta called Hatthirohaputta” and under “Cittahatthi- 
sariputta Sutta.” 

45 Maj. Sutta XLIII. 
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pair dbamma vinaya , doctrine and discipline. There is one other example 
of this latter association, to which we will turn next. Here we are con- 
cerned with Ang. iii. 107, where it is stated that one of the five dangers 
in the way of monks who are untrained in body, morals, mind and wisdom 
is that when they are talking abbidbamma talk and vedalla talk r entering 
on a “dark doctrine,” 16 they will not be awake (to the meaning, na bujjbis - 
santi). The passage ends as do those for the four other “dangers” , by 
saying, “thus from corrupt doctrine comes corrupt discipline, from corrupt 
discipline comes corrupt doctrine.” This is the leading concern: to keep 
doctrine and discipline pure, and not to confuse them by ignorant talk on 
abbidbamma and vedalla. Yet it is hereby tacitly admitted that talk on 
abbidbamma can affect one’s views of dbamma . 

Even if it be conceded that the vedalla method of procedure is of some 
antiquity, it cannot be deduced that abbidbamma , when so closely asso- 
ciated with it, is also a word belonging to some early date. For it must 
be remembered that any such proximity of terms may all too easily be due 
to later interpolation, and thus can afford no safe guide. 

The other passage where abbidbamma is associated with dbamma and 
vinaya is in the Kintisutta, Maj. ii. 239. This is perhaps the most illumi- 
nating extant Pitakan reference to abbidbamma. The lord is recorded to 
tell his disciples that they should train in the “profound-knowledge-things” 
(or states, conditions), dbamma abbinnd, taught by him. It is most inter- 
esting to find these dbamma abbinnd apparently having here nothing to 
do with 47 the five abbinna of a psychic nature, with the knowledge of the 
destruction of the dsavd added as a sixth, which became collected and codi- 
fied into a formula, the cbalabhihnd, and which rook complete precedence 
over every other possible meaning or association of abbinnd. For the lord, 
so it is said, here explained the dbamma abbinnd by the things helpful to 
enlightenment, the bodbifakkbikadbamma. He is not shown as using this 
generic term, which naturally came later into being than either its thirty- 
seven component parts or the seven categories under which these were 
classified. But he names each of these categories. When the monks have 
trained in these things, the lord is reputed immediately to go on to say, 
thfere may be twef monks holding different views on abbidbamma. Those 

46 kanha dbamma, cf. Dhp. 87, A. v. 253. 

47 Unless we except iddhi which occurs both in the list of chalabhinfid and of 
bodhipakkhikadhamma 
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who had trained in the bodhifakkbikadhamma were to summon these in 
turn and get each to recognise his error. When the error is recognised as 
an error, then yo dhammo yo vinayo so bhasitabbo . that which is doctrine, 
that which is discipline, can shine forth. 

Again this stands out as the major point. Further it seems as if 
doctrine and discipline can only shine forth after divergent views on abhi- 
dhamma have been composed, and as if this is a task to be done by monks 
who have trained in the things helpful to enlightenment, here called also 
profound-knowledge-things. This is what the context seems trying to say. 
It strongly suggests that abhidbamma implies the higher reaches of the 
training: those things helpful to enlightenment, and which at the end of 
his ministry the dying Gotama is found recommending to his disciples. To 
clear up misconceptions regarding these things is to throw light on doctrine 
and discipline, and even on doctrine in all its fulness, dhammassa ( c)anu - 
dhamma, a point made in the last paragraph of the Kintisutta. 

It may be noted that the Vibhanga, one of the Abhidhamma “books’*, 
has a long analysis of the bodhifakkbikadhamma , thus supporting the 
Kintisutta’s evidence that these formed part of the subject matter of 
abhidhamma. 

We have now noticed two cases where abhidhamma stands in some 
relation to vinaya, anticipating in name if in nothing more the first and the 
third Pitakas. Now in Vin. iv, there are two occsaions where abhidhamma 
and vinaya are again associated. On both of these the wor d dhamma is 
absent, whereas in the passages we have just noted it had been present. 
But on both of these Vinaya occasions there is present, not only the word 
vinaya, but also suttanta, the word which gave its name to the second 
Pitaka. These passages are at Vin. iv. 144 (Monks’ Pacittiya lxxii) and 
Vin. iv. 344 (Nuns’ Pacittiya XCV). Both are cited by the AtthasalinI to 
show that abhidbamma *s the lord’s word. 48 

In the former, these three terms, vinaya, suttanta, abhidhamma, are 
also associated with gatha , songs, poems, metric verses. This quartet is 
unique in Pali canonical literature. A monk may say to another: “Master 
suttantas or verses (both plural) or abhidbamma (singular) and afterwards 
you will master discipline.” The very presence of the word “verses” *is 
enough to preclude the word abhidhamma from standing for the literary 


48 Asl. 28. 
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exegesis of that name. Indeed no reference to the three Pitakas as such 
would have combined a reference to part of the material, verses, which one 
of them eventually came to include. 

The reference to gat ha no doubt points to a time subsequent to the 
composition of at any rate some of these. But again we are in ignorance of 
much of the history of Pali Buddhist verse-making. Yet the evidence which 
has been adduced from its study, 49 and it is by no means negligible, shows 
it must have taken a long time for say the Dhammapada, Suttanipata, and 
the Verses of the Elders and the Women Elders to reach their final form. 
So that Oldenberg may be substantially right when he says that gdthds 
are “here meant to represent the different texts comprised in the Khudda- 
kanikaya.” 50 Only we must qualify this view by saying: “texts which 
came at some later date to be comprised in the Khuddakanikaya at its final 
revision.” For with verses being made since very early day^, there is no 
reason to infer that the “verses” or songs mentioned at Vin. iv. 144 are 
meant to refer to any completed collection or collections of verses. It is 
therefore not possible to conclude that the presence of this word suggests 
such a late date for this passage as to justify seeing here in abhidhamma 
the title of the third Pitaka, in spite of its proximity to words which were 
used as titles for the two earlier Pitakas. 

Moreover this Pacittiya purports to refer to the time when Upali, the 
great Vinaya expert, was alive. But since he could not have long survived 
the First Council, in the Vinaya accounts of which there is no mention of 
the Abhidhamma, this as a Pitaka could not well have been compiled and 
completed untill after his death. 

The triad found in Nuns’ Pacittiya xcv, suttanta vinaya ajbhidhamma, 
stands as a perfect triad without the addition of any fourth member. This 
is, so far as I know, with the exception of a line of verse in the admittedly 
later Parivara,“ unique in Pali canonical literature. A nun, according to 
this Pacittiya, having obtained a monk’s permission to ask him about 
suttanta , commits an effence of expiation if she asks him instead about 
vinaya or abhidhamma ; and it is the same with the two variations on this 
theme. Oldenberg states that this is “the only passage in the Vinaya 

49 See Introductions by Max Muller, Dhammapada (S.B.E. X); Chalmers, 
Buddha’s Teachings ( Suttanipata , H.O.S. 37); Mrs. Rhys Davids, Dhammapada 
(S,B.B. vii.), and her Poems by Monk and Nun, Review of Religion, January, 194 °- 

50 Vinayapitakam, vol. i. Intr. p. xii, n. 2. 5 1 v. 86. 
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which really presupposes the existence of an Abhidhamma Pitaka, 52 and 
that “we can unhesitatingly assume” these words to be an interpolation. 
Which exact “words” he means is not quite clear, since he only italicises 
abhidhamma . But he probably means no more than abhidhamma vd. 

Although I think that Oldenberg is very likely indeed to be right, 
and there is no internal evidence to suggest that* he is wrong, or indeed 
to suggest anything helpful at all, I cannot feel myself so entirely convinced 
as he appears to be that the Abhidhamma Pitaka was in existence by the 
time that this passage was formulated. The main reason why I think he 
may be right is that here we have a triad, unadulterated and unique in the 
canon, which supplies the names of what, at some time, came to be consti- 
tuted as the three Pitakas. Where abhidhamma is combined with abhi- 
vinaya we can be far less certain of its having this reference, indeed fairly 
certain that it has not. But where., as in this Pacittiya, abhidhamma is so 
closely associated with vinaya and with suttanta, but with nothing else, 
then an, assumption such as Oldenberg’s gains in plausibility. 

On the other hand, although it is true that in the Nuns’ Pacittiya 
group, Pac. xcv is the last but one of the rules there formulated, wc 
should not be too much swayed by this consideration. For the position of 
a rule in the class in which it is placed is no sure guide to its comparative 
date. For example, in the Monks’ Pacittiya group, some of the rules towards 
the end have a much earlier ring than some of those which precede them 
and which assume the existence of certain constitutional developments, such 
as could only have arisen when the Order had attained some degree of 
long-standing. In a Word, it may be said that the rules are not now 
arranged In the order in which they were promulgated, and they thus yield 
no reliable evidence for the history of their formulation. 

Again, it cannot be too often emphasised, as Max Muller wrote several 
years ago, 53 that the “three subjects of Dhamma (sutta), Vinaya and Abhi- 
dhamma treated in these baskets” (of the Suttas, of Vinaya and of Abhi- 
dhamma) “existed and were taught long before the three baskets^ were 
definitely arranged.” Bearing this in mind, it may be suggested that at 
the time when this Pacittiya was formulated the whole teaching had done 
no more than reach a stage when it was capable of division into these three 

52 Vinayapitakani , vol. i. Intr. p. xii. n. 2. 

53 Dhammapada (S.B.E. X) 2nd edn., Intr. p. xli. 
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baskets, but that the final division and arrangement had not as yet been 
made. 

We therefore find ourselves in great uncertainty as to what in any of 
the Pitakan passages that we have noticed is the meaning and intention of 
the word abhidhamma . This word, held as it is, not to refer to the Pitaka 
of that name, and with the one possible exception this seems the only 
tenable hypothesis, commands no unanimity of interpretation in the Com- 
mentaries. I think we may agree that the word, if not as puzzling to the 
commentators as to ourselves, had for them a fluctuating meaning, and was 
thus able to be explained in one way in one passage and in another way 
in another passage. 

We have now found records where Moggallana, Mahakotthita, Citta- 
hatthisariputta and “several elders” were concerned with abhidhamma talk, 
abhidhammakatha , arid once ( Ang . lii. 107) the word is put into the lord’s 
mouth. Again, abhidhamma itself is connected with Sariputta; on other 
occasions the lord is made responsible for using this word, while on still 
others it occurs in the Vinaya apparatus. It is perhaps not insignificant 
that the compound abhidhammakatha is connected with the names of some 
bf Gotama ’s earliest disciples. Although Moggallana is chiefly famed for 
his psychic powers, and there is little reason to suppose him to have had 
gifts of an abhidhamma nature or we should have heard more about them, 
there is doubtless some excuse for connecting the term with Mahakotthita, 
as explained above, with Sariputta on the grounds of his taking part with 
Kotthita in the catechetical discussion now preserved in the Mahavedalla- 
sutta, and with Cittahatthisariputta. Very little has survived concerning 
this disciple. But he is shown in the Potthapada Suttanta as sitting by 
while the wanderer Potthapada and Gotama discuss aspects of the self, 
dtta, then as asking a penetrating question about the three modes of self, 
past, present and future, and then as resolving this question in a manner 
approved by Gotama. Eschatological matters, such as are foreshadowed in 
the Potthapada Suttanta, were later analysed in some of the Abhidhamma 
“books.” 

On the other hand the linking to these names of the term abhidhamma 
may have no foundation in fact, but may be due to the desire of “editors”, 
working years later on the Sayings, to give the term the value they felt was 
owing to it on account of a growth in their day of a vogue for studying an 
abhidhamma class of thought. Conversely, this class of thought would 
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also gain in repute if it could be made to trace its beginnings to some of the 
more eminent personalities in the Order. 

Of one thing we may be certain, and it is that abhidhamma was 
never meant to oust d bamma from its pre-eminent position. This remained 
immeasurably the more central and the more potent word and concept of 
the two. Abbidhamma is nowhere extolled as a prize of learning bringing 
its own rewards, and only to be mastered by the greatest intellects. Rather 
it appears as accessory material to dhamma, supplementary to it, illuminat- 
ing it, it is true, but not necessary for those who will become, if they arc 
willing to train, highest in the immortal because they live having dhamma 
as light, dhamma as refuge. 54 

I. B. Horner 


54 D. ii. ioi. 



Revival of Maratha Power in the North 

(1761-1769) 

Although historians are not agreed as to the ultimate effects of the battle 
of Panipat on the destiny of the Marathas, there is no doubt that its imme- 
diate result was the eclipse of Maratha power in the North. Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar observes that the annihilation of the Maratha armies was followed by 
“a revolt against Deccani domination everywhere in Hindusthan, — in the 
Gangetic Doab, Bundclkhand, Rajputana and Malwa alike. Everywhere 
the dispossessed or humbled original chieftains, and even petty landlords, 
raised their heads and talked of shutting the southern invaders out of their 
country in future .” 1 Contemporary Marathi letters give a graphic picture of 
the disturbances \^hich followed the dissolution of Maratha authority in 
those regions. The Doab was looted by bold zemindars. The roads became 
Unsafe. Bundela chiefs like Hindupat and Khet Sing renounced Maratha 
allegiance. Petty chieftains created trouble in Jhansi. In Rajputana all the 
chiefs turned against the Marathas. Maratha officers repeatedly asked for 
assistance . 2 3 Nor was the anti-Maratha movement confined to humble chief- 
tains. Shuja-ud-daula was casting a covetous eye “upon Bundelkhand. The 
Rohillas were trying to expel the Marathas from the Doab. Madho Singh 
of Jaipur stopped payment to the Marathas and invaded their territory. 1 ' 
Najib Khan, the principal cause of the Maratha disaster at Panipat, became 
the Mir Bakhsbt of the imperial army, the Faujdar of Delhi and the Mukhtar 
of the imperial administration. Surajmal Jat, freed alike from the Marathas 
and the Durranis, extended his possessions at the cost of the Marathas, the 
Durranis and the Rajputs. Only Ahmed Shah Abdali was inclined to be 
friendly, but his attempt to conclude peace with the Peshwa failed due to 
the intrigue of Imad-ul-mulk and Tatya Gangadhar (Holkar’s diwan ). 4 

For some years the Marathas found it impossible to resume their acti- 
vities in the North. After the battle of Panipat the insolvent Poona 
Government created serious discontent by trying to lay* violent hands upon 

1 Sarkar, Fall of the Mughal Empire, vol. II, pp. 502-503. 

2 Selections from Peshwa Daftar—SPD., xxix, 5, 6, 7, 12, 14, 15, 24, 25, 81. 

3 SPD., xxix, 5, 10, 18, 21, 22, 24. 

4 Sarkar, Fall of the Mughal Empire, vol. H» pp- 378-381, 444-445. 
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the property of the generals who had fallen at that fatal field. 5 The prema- 
ture death of Peshwa Balaji Baji Rao in June, 1761, “contributed to increase 
the general gloom which overhung the country.” 6 Then followed the family 
quarrels arising out of the question of succession to Jankoji Sindhia. The 
intrigues and rebellions of Raghunath Rao, the revolt of Janoji Bhonsle, the 
invasions of the Nizam and the long struggle with Haidar Ali naturally 
kept the Marathas away from the stormy North. It was only towards the 
close of his brief but glorious administration that Madhav Rao found it 
possible to make a serious and successful attempt to recover Maratha 
authority in Hindusthan. 

The task of restoring Maratha authority in Rajputana and Malwa 
immediately after Panipat fell upon Malhar Rao Holkar. In May, 1761, 
a Maratha officer, recaptured Rampura (in Malwa), a place in Malhar’s jagir, 
from a Candrawat Zemindar who had seized it. 7 In June Malhar himself 
captured Gagroni 6 * * (in Malwa) from Abhay Singh Rathor, an officer of the 
Maha Rao of Kota. 11 He then turned his attention to Madho Singh, who 
had been trying to set up an anti-Maratha coalition consisting of Nnjib Khan, 
Yaqub Ali (Ahmad Shah Abdali’s agent in Delhi) and the exiled Emperor 
Shah Alam II. He was also joined, or likely to be joined, by petty Rajput 
chiefs, like the rulers of Sopar, Bundi, Kota, Kerauli and Khichi. Malhar 
could not deal with this menace during the rainy season of 1761; so he 
returned to Indore. In following October Madho Singh sent 10,000 troops 
to besiege Ncnvc, which was at that time held by a Maratha officer named 
Sadashiv Gopal. Malhar left Indore and was joined at Bariya (in Kota 
State) by 3,000 Kota troops led by Zalim Singh. He defeated the Jaipur 
army in the battle of Mangrol (November 29, 1761).“' This decisive victory 
destroyed Madho Singh’s fond hope of uprooting Maratha power from the 
North and “restored Maratha prestige throughout Hindusthan.” 1 1 He fled 

5 Sarkar, Fall of the Mughal Umpire, vol. II, p. 503. 

f> Grant Duff, voi. II, chap. V. 7 SPD., xxvii, 271. 

8 Or Gangiiri, 120 miles north of Indore. 9 SPD., xxvii, 267, 269, 271. • 

ro SPD., II, 5, 6, 37; xxi, 91 94; xxvii, 276; xxix, 20, 22, 27. 

Tor a detailed description of the battle, sec Sarkar’s Fall of the Mughal Empire, 
vol. II, pp. 506 508. Tod’s account of the buttle ( Rajasthan , Annals of Haravati, 
chap, vi) is, as Sir (adimath Sarkar shows, quite unacceptable. 

Mangrol lies on the east bank of the river Banganga (35 miles north-east-cast 
of Kota). 

11 Sarkar, op. cit., vol. II, p. 508. 
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to Jaipur, took measures for the defence of the capital against the apprehend- 
ed Maratha attack, and removed his family to Amber for safety. His diwan 
Kaniram opened negotiations with Malhar, who had in the meanwhile come 
to Manoharpur (40 miles north of Jaipur). Jaipur was temporarily saved 
from Holkar’s incursion as his attention was diverted due to the invasion of 
Bundelkhand by Shah Alam II and Shuja-ud-daula. 13 

Emperor Alamgir II was assassinated on November 29, 1759. His 
eldest son, Shah Alam, “a homeless wanderer on the face of the earth”, 
celebrated his accession in his camp at Ghotauli (5 miles north of Sone Past 
Bank Railway Station) on December 23. After the battle of Panipat Shuja- 
ud-daula undertook to escort him to Delhi. The Emneror met Shuja at 
Sarai Sayyid Razi on June 19 and the two reached Jajmau on July 23. After 
the rainly season they started for the expulsion of the Marathas from Bundel- 
khand. 13 The weakness of the Marathas, the disobedience of the local 
chiefs and the treason of Maratha officers like Ganesh Sambhaji (who joined 
the Imperial army) 14 made it easy for Shah Alam and Shuja to conquer a 
portion of Bundelkhand. Shuja crossed the Jamuna at Kalpi (Jalaun district-, 
U.P.) in January, 1762. Within a month he captured Kalpi, Moth (Jhansi 
district, U.P.) and Jhansi. 1,1 The Bundela chiefs of Urchha and Datia made 
peace by paying tribute. Shuja, however, failed to subjugate Raja Hindu- 
pat of Mahoba (Hamirpur district, U.P.). He then crossed the Jamuna 
and returned to his own dominions. 10 

Unable to resist this invasion the Maratha officers in Bundelkhand had 
appealed for assistance to Malhar Rao. He was, therefore, compelled to 
leave Jaipur and started for Jhansi. On his way he heard that Jhansi had 
already fallen. So he turned back and went to Indore. He had received a 
serious wound at Mangrol. It made him very weak and almost confined 
him to bed for three months. 17 His return to own territories saved Madho 
Singh and left the Marathas defenceless in the North. 

While Malhar was tying to crush Madho Singh and his -allies, other 
Maratha sardars were busy in north Malwa. Vithal Shivdcv restored 
Maratha authority in Gohod and the neighbouring districts. There were 

12 Sarkar, op. cit., vol. II, pp. 508-509. 13 Ibid., pp. 525, 537, 543. 

14 SPD., xxix, 22, 37, 45, 46. 

15 SPD., xxix, 32, 34, 35, 37, 38. Seir Mutaqheria, (R. Cambrav’s edition), 
vol. IV, p. 25. 

16 Snrknr, op. cit., vol. II, pp. 544, 509. 17 SPD., II, 7; xxix, 33, 34, 37. 
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troubles in Ahirwada. Gopal Rao suppressed them during the early months 
of 1761, but soon after his departure the Ahit's rose again in alliance with 
Izzat Khan and the Khichis. Nothing could be done during the rainy 
season. In November, 1761, Maratha officers in Ahirwada invited Malhar 
to come to their assistance. He came as far as Sanganer, but his wound 
prevented him from advancing to the scene of action. Vishwas Rao was 
thereupon asked by his father, Naro Shankar, to capture Jhansi with the co- 
operation of Izzat Khan and Govind Kalyan. The latter was asked by the 
Poona Government to settle the affairs of Ahirwada and to recover the fort 
of Bhilsa, seized by the Nawab of Bhopal. 18 

During the years 1762-1763 the Marathas could pay no attention to the 
affairs of Malwa, Bundclkhand and Rajputana. The invasion of Nizam 
Ali and the civil war between the Pcshwa and his uncle absorbed their 
energy. Malhar Rao, gradually sinking due to old age and ill health, 
could not venture into the scene of his former triumphs. Mahadji Sindhia 
was busy with the question of succession, and the Poona Government as 
yet showed no desire to profit by his abilities. lu “Inactivity and lack of a 
vigorous policy weakened the Maratha power in Malwa.” 20 

Two incidents seem to show that by the year 1764 the position of the 
Marathas in Northern India had somewhat improved. Ahmad Shah 
Abdali ratified a formal peace with them in that year. 21 This was a much- 
needed relief, 22 and at the same time it was an indirect recognition of their 
still surviving power. The second incident is more interesting. We read 
in the East India Company’s general letter to Madras, dated May 13, 1768, 
“When our servants after the Battle of Buxur planned the extirpation of 
Shujah from his dominions and the giving the same up to the King, 23 Lord 
Clive soon discerned the King would have been unable to maintain them 
and that it would have destroyed the strongest barrier against the Marathas 
and the northern powers and therefore wisely restored Shujah to his domi- 
nions.” -4 If Lord Clive considered it necessary in 1764 to maintain a strong 

18 SPD., xxix. 12, 22, 37^, 43; xxxix, 3. Rajwadc, I, 296. 

19 When he left Poona for Malwa in 1764, measures were taken to inter- 
cept his journey. SPD., xxix, 62, 64, 67. 

3P R. Sinh, Malwa in Transition, p. 316. 21 SPD., xxix, Introduction, p. 1. 

22 See the story of Raghunath Rao’s flight in 1767 on pp. 8-9. 

23 Shah Alam. 

24 BSCP., December 13, 1768. Madras to Bengal, November n, 1768. 
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barrier against the Marathas, their prospects in Hindusthan must have 
been favourable indeed. 

In 1764 the political condition of Rajputana was disturbed by the 
outbreak of a quarrel between Madho Singh and the Jat Rajah Jawahir 
Singh. Madho Singh naturally allied himself with Najib Khan, the arch- 
enemy of the Jats. In October, 1764, Malhar Holkar came to Jobncr (13 
miles east of Sambhar) in order to compel Madho Singh to clear his dues. 
Then he proceeded, in response to advice from Poona, to assist Jawahir 
Singh against Najib Khan. 25 But Malhar had no intention of seriously 
weakening his ‘foster son’, and his lukewarmness compelled the Jat chief 
to make peace with Najib in February, 1765. 26 Malhar’s next adventure 
was directed against the East India Company. He met the English at 
Kora on May 3, 1763, as an ally of Shuja-ud-daula, 27 but he was defeated 
by Sir Robert Fletcher and compelled to fly. 28 Then he recovered Jhansi 
(December, 1765), 20 resumed his operations against the Rana of Goliad 
and hastened a rupture with Jawahir Singh. Before bringing these opera- 
tions to a satisfactory conclusion he died on May 26, 1766. His alliance 
with the Jat Rajah had one good effect, for it intimidated Madho Singh, 
who agreed to make a satisfactory arrangement for the payment of his 
tribute. He paid five lakhs in cash, and issued orders on bankers for the 
balance. Mahadji Sindhia, who had in the meanwhile come to Northern 
India, adopted a less conciliatory policy than Holkar and pressed Madho 
Singh for arrears. 30 

The annual subsidy promised by the Rana of Udaipur to Peshwa Baji 
Rao in 1736 was never regularly paid. During the years 1761-1764 com- 
plications in the Deccan, Malwa and Jaipur prevented the Marathas from 
making any attempt to put pressure on that prince. In July, 1765, Mahadji 
Sindhia settled the tribute of Kota at 15 lakhs, and left his Diwan Acyut 

25 SPD., xxix, *72. Seir Mutaqherin (R. Cambrays edition, vol. IV, p. 33) 
says that Jawahir Singh took the Marathas into his pay. 

26 Grant Duff (vol. II, chap. VII) says that Najib, “by means of that secret 
understanding which always subsisted between him and Holkar, induced the 
Marathas to abandon the alliance.” 

27 Probably Malhar was bribed. .CPC., I, No. 2348, 2524A. 

28 General Carnac wrote to the Select Committee of Bengal that Holkar’s 
defeat had filled the neighbouring states with consternation. BSCP., 1765(1), 
pp. 130-131. 

2$ SPD., xxix, 102. 30 SPD., xxix, 99, 102, 107, 108. 
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Rao to collect tribute from Udaipur, Shahpura and Rupnagar. 31 Rana Ari 
Singh II of Udaipur agreed to pay a total sum of Rs. 26,30,221, which 
was to be realised in quarterly instalments in four years. 32 

We have already refered to Maihar Hoikar’s rupture with Jawahir 
Singh. The Jat Rajah had become so angry at Malhar’s collusion with 
Najib Khan that on the conclusion of peace he refused to pay the balance 
of 12 lakhs still due out of the promised 22 lakhs. 33 The outbreak of a civil 
war in the Jat State provided a welcome opportunity to the Marathas. 
Nahar Singh, Suraj Mai’s beloved son and Jawahir’s disappointed rival for 
the throne, renewed his claim to succession under Malhar’s protection. 
The Marathas knew that there was in India no other place for money like 
Bharatpur, 34 and they gladly prepared themselves to play the same mer- 
cenary part in this fratricidal struggle as they had played in the case or 
Jaipur. A detachment of 15,000 horse was sent by Maihar (who was then 
fighting against the Jat Rana of Gohad) to plunder Jat villages on the other 
side of the Chambal. Jawahir came to an understanding with the Sikhs 3 '* 
and met Hoikar’s detachment near Dholpur m March, 1766. The com- 
bined Jat-Sikh army defeated the Marathas and captured their commanders. 
Dholpur, which was the appanage of Nahar Singh, was occupied by 
Jawahir. 36 The captured Maratha generals were released in December next 
by a treaty concluded by Naro Shankar. Jawahir could have crossed the 
Chambal and defeated Maihar himself but for the refusal of his Sikh 
horsemen to follow him in the terrible summer heat. Nahar Singh was 
abandoned by the Marathas and committed suicide. 37 

Towards the close of 1765 Raghunath Rao made preparations for 
leading an expedition to the North. 3 " He advanced to Malwa, took tribute 
from Bhopal, 3y and was joined by Maihar Holkar and Mahadji Sindhia 
near Bhander in April, 1766. 10 Maihar died a month later. Raghunath 

31 SPD., xxix, 87, g 6, 99, 102, 105, 108. 

32 Vad, vol. ix, pp. 266-269. Tod says that in 1764 Maihar Holkar invaded 
Mcwar and compelled the Rana to agree to pay 51 lakhs. This is inaccurate. . See 
Sarkar, Fall of the Mughal Empire , vol. II, pp. 517-518. 

33 Sarkar, op. cit., vol. II, p. 468. 

34 SPD., xxix, 177. 

35 SPD , xxix, 102. 36 SPD., xxix, 126, 127, 204. 

37 Sa'kar, op. cit., vol. II, pp. 472-473. 

38 SPD., xxix, 97. 39 SPD., xix, 36; xxix, 120, 128. 

40 SPD., xxix, 1 31, 136, 137, 139, 140. 
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tried to finish the contest begun by him against Gohad. 11 The misunder- 
standing which had arisen between Raghunath and Mahadji Sindhia over 
the question of succession to the Sindhia State rendered it impossible for 
them to work in sincere co-operation. 12 Moreover, the Rana of Gohad was 
being assisted openly by the victorious Jawahir Singh. Raghunath laid 
siege to Gohad, but at every stage he was confronted with difficulties. His 
supplies were looted, and his troops starved. He had no money with him, 
and no loan was available even at high interest. 43 Some Maratha chiefs, 
including Holkar and Gaikwad, left the camp against Raghunath’s orders. 
Jawahir Singh encamped on the other side of the Chambal with 15,000 or 
20,000 troops. 44 Yet Raghunath tried to capture Gohad by assault. He 
personally stood behind the batteries. The attack was repulsed, and many 
Maratha troops were killed. The Gohad troops came out and burnt 
Maratha flags. Two more attacks were repulsed, and the Maratha cause 
appeared hopeless. The following interesting account of the operations 
occurs in a letter 10 written by the Rana of Gohad to the Governor of 
Bengal, “Malhar for years kept on ruining my country, destroying forts 
And plundering ryots. Raghu Nath Rao, with a powerful army and artil- 
lery invaded my country, and having destroyed the forts situated on the 
frontiers, laid siege to Gohad, which is the writer’s capital and birth place. 
The writer, taking courage, came out of the fort with 25,000 foot and 4,000 
horse and at a distance of one quarter mile from the fort engaged Raghu 
Nath Rao. The battle lasted till sunset, when the writer entrenched him- 
self outside the Fort. The siege went on, and day and night battles were 
fought in which thousands were killed. As God was on the writer’s side, 
he offered a stubborn resistance to Raghu Nath Rao. The latter, who con- 
sidered himself mightier than the Hand of Destiny, after five months 

41 For the history of this principality, see Khare, vol. II, p. 1242. 

42 According to Holkar Kaifiyat and Natu’s Life of Mahadji ‘ Sindhia, 
Raghunath’s plan of attack was betrayed to the Rana of Gohad by Mahadji. Khare 
disbelieves this story, as it does not occur in Patwardhdn Da j tar. There we find 
that Mahadji lent hi$ troops and showed personal valour, for which Raghunath gave 
him a new jagir worth 10 lakhs. Sec Khare, vol. Ill, p. 1242. 

43 See SPD., xix, 44. The Peshwa sent one lakh of rupees. Khare, III, 638. 

44 It seems that “the discovery of a treasonable collusion of his valued Gosain 
generals with the Marathas” prevented him from taking a more aggressive atti- 
tude. Sarkar, Fall of the Mughal Empire, vol. II, p. 473. 

45 CPC., II. 
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became hopeless of success and raised the siege.” Then at Mahadj-i 
Sindhia’s mediation the Rana agreed to pay . 15 lakhs and the siege was 
withdrawn in December, 1766. 10 Raghunath then intended to proceed 
against Jawahir Singh, who, however, concluded peace'’ 7 by surrendering 
the Maratha commanders captured in March, 17 66. A meeting arranged 
between Raghunath and the Jat Rajah was ineffective owing to the former’s 
suspicion of his Gosain generals who had taken shelter with the Maratha. 18 

At this stage a revival of the Abdali menace led Raghunath to retrace 
his steps to the Deccan. 19 It seems that after the settlement with Jawahir 
Singh he intended to proceed towards RajpUtana. We are told that Madho 
Singh collected troops and made preparations to resist the Marathas at 
Dasak where they usually crossed the river. The Jaipur ruler was probably 
alarmed at the report that “Raghunath will insist on strict payments on 
the Rajput country as he has in his possession the valuation of the rents.” 0 ’ 1 
But Raghunath ’s plan remained unexecuted. Ahmed Shah, Abdali had in 
the meanwhile appeared in the Punjab and “written to Raghunath in a 
proud and haughty manner threatening him with war and rapine.” 0 ’ The 
Maratha chief considered it imprudent to meet him and hurriedly left 
Hindusthan. He left Bahiro Anant and Vithal Shivdev in Bundelkhand 
and proceeded to Indore via Ujjain. In vain did Shuja-ud-daula and the 
English ask him to remain where he was. Shuja sent an envoy to bring 

46 Kharc, III, 634, 635, 638, 644; pp. 1242-1244. SPD., xxix, 160. CPC., II, 
11B, 12B. Grant Duff (vol. II, chap. VII) says that the Rana agreed to pay 
3 lakhs only. 

47 SPD., xxix, 159. CPC., II, 12A, 12B. One of the terms of the peace 
was as follows: — “A snlall part of country inhabited by Rajputs had for a consi- 
derable length of time belonged to the Marhattas, and they accordingly received 
stipulated quit-rents from the inhabitants. But for some years past the latter 
have not paid any rents and have been living upon plunder and rapine. Their 
places of abode being almost inaccessible, whenever they suspected an attack 
from the Marathas, they immediately crossed the river into Jawahir Singh’s terri- 
tories, nor could they ever be so reduced as to pay the most trifling sum. On this 
consideration, Raghunath Rao has agreed to a cession of that territory and granted 
sanads for that purpose to Jawahir Singh, as it lies contiguous to the latter’s posses- 
sions. Jawahir Singh is to collect and receive the rents of the same exclusively and 
independently of any other power. It is said that he has agreed to pay for that 
country five lakhs of rupees; and as a compensation for the ravages committed 
there, Raghunath Rao is to receive the sum of ten lakhs from Malhar Rao.” 

48 SPD., xxix, 164. CPC., II, 12C. 49 BSCP., 1767(1), pp. 391-392. 

50 CPC, II, 12B. 51 CPC., II, 207. 
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him back, but “he pleaded rains and went home.” The disappointed 
Nawab wrote to the Peshwa, “If he had come, what might had he not 
done with help from the English and myself?" 33 The Governor of Bengal 
wrote to Raghunath that he was prepared, in alliance with the Nawab of 
Oudh, to support the Marathas against Ahmed Shah Abdali, and asked 
him to return to the North “lest Abdali should think he was running 
away to the Deccan in fear.”'* 3 Nana Fadnis wrote from Poona to Shuja- 
ud-daula and the Governor of Bengal asking for a defensive alliance against 
Abdali/' 1 Nothing, however, could bring Raghunath back to the 
North." Within a short time Ahmad Shah wrote to him that he had.no 
intentions against the Marathas and was resolved to march directly to 
Patna.'** Then he returned to Lahore to punish the Sikhs/’ 7 leaving the 
Marathas free to prosecute their operations — an opportunity which 
Raghunath did not utilise. 

Raghunath \s motive in going to Indore was to settle the question of 
succession to Malhar Holkar’s state. Malhar’s successor, Male Rao, died 
early in 1767,’** without leaving any issue. Gangadhar Yashvant Candra- 
cud, an old minister of the Holkar State/’ 0 was a partisan of Raghunath. 
They decided that Ahalya Bai, Male Rao’s mother, should adopt a child 
related to the Holkar family and leave the management of affairs to the 
minister. 00 Ahalya Bai refused to accept this arrangement, and enlisted 
the support of some military chiefs and their troops. When Raghunath 
‘was making preparations to compel her to compliance, she sent him a 
message, earnestly advising him not to make war on a woman, from whicH 
he might incur disgrace, but could never derive honour.” Mahadji 
Sindhia and Janoji Bhonslc “refused to unite with him, an ungrateful 

52 CPC., II, 622. 53 CPC, II, 207. 54 CPC, IJ, 224, 235. 

35 ‘‘Alliance with English and Shuja not having taken place, the Marathas 
inarched back to save themselves” — CPC., II, 213. 

56 CPC, II, 265. 57 CPC., II, 294, 

38 Malcolm says that ‘‘his death occurred nine months after his elevation/' 
Memoir of Central India, vol. I, p. 157. 

59 He “held his station of Dcwan. or Minister, to the Holkar family from 
the Paishwah. He had been nominated by Bajerow to that office with Mulhar Rao, 
when the latter was first promoted to high command.” Memoir of Central India , 
vol. I, p. 160. 

60 The minister proposed to give a considerable present to Raghunath. 
Malcolm, Memoir of Central India, vol. I, p .161. 
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minister, to subvert the independence of the Holkar family.” 01 Finally, 
the Peshwa himself decided in favour of Ahalya Bai. She undertook the 
charge of civil administration and entrusted the command of her troops 
to Tukoji Holkar. 02 Gangadhar was dismissed. Raghunath himself went 
to Mhysir, where he was “most hospitably entertained’ * by Ahalya Bai. 
“The divided authority established in the Holkar State, from the day of 

Tukajee’s elevation, remained for above 30 years 0J undisturbed by 

jealousy or ambition. ” UA 

Raghunath then proceeded to Gujrat, and wrote a letter to Gopika Bai, 
saying that he had compelled the disloyal Gaikwad to pay a fine and to 
surrender some districts. 1 ’ 0 This letter seems to have been written to deceive 
Gopika Bai, for Raghunath took no steps against the Gaikwad, who was one 
of his partisans and helped him against the Peshwa in the civil war that 
followed. 00 From Gujrat Raghunath came to Anandavalli and began to 
collect troops for a new contest with his nephew. 

Raghunath’s inconclusive campaign' 7 did not restore Maratha power 
in the North. Jawahir Singh at once became aggressive. He sent an 
envoy named Padre Don Pedro to Calcutta for an alliance against the 
Marathas, but this gentleman could not reach his destination as he was 
“recalled owing to an internal revolt in the Jat State.” 08 Towards the 
close of 1767 the Jat chief’s position was strong indeed. His rival Nahar 
Singh was dead. He had crushed his disloyal Gosain troops. Encouraged 

61 Malcolm says that Ahalya Bai probably “used some of the contents of 
her full treasury ’ to gain the friendship of these chiefs. Memoir of Central India, 
vol. I, p. 121. 

62 Malcolm says that he was “a chief of the same tribe, but in no way related 
to Mulhar Rao,” Memoir of Central India, vol. I, p. 163. Grant Duff (vol. II, 
chap. VII) holds the same view. 

63 Really for 28 years — till Ahalya Bai’s death in 1795. 

64 Malcolm, Memoir of Central India, vol. I, pp. 156-164. Khare, III, 
pp. 1229-1230, j 245- 1 246. 

65 Khare, III, 715. 

66 Khare, III, p. 1230. In a letter dated April 6, 17 66, we find that Raghunath 
asked a man (whose name is not given) to suppress the Gaikwad. That man wrote 
“I am trying my best. If you come here, you will get 40 or 50 lakhs.’* (SPD., 
xix, 35). 

67 Mr. Sardesai says that he “woefully mismanaged” the campaign. SPD., 
xix, Introduction. 

68 CPC., II, 642, 854. 
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by Raghunath’s retreat he occupied Maratha domains from Bhind (20 miles 
west and south-west of Etawa) to Kalpi. Balaji Govind Kher, the Maratha 
officer in charge of Kalpi, was treacherously attacked and compelled to fly 
across the Betwa. Only Gwalior and Jhansi remained under Maratha con- 
trol. The fat Rajah established his authority in the Kalpi district, levied 
tribute from Datia and Scondha, advanced up to the bridge of Nawar and 
formed an alliance with the rulers of Pichor and Gohad. 60 In December, 
1767, Jawahir won a “Pyrrhic victory” over Jaipur troops in the battle of 
Maonda (60 miles north of -Jaipur). 70 A contemporary writer observes, 
“The fortune of the Jats has been shaken and the result has been fatal to them. 
They have returned home pillaged, stupefied and overthrown; and Jawahir 
has since then only gone backwards.” 72 

While the Jat chief was pursuing a policy of aggrandisement, the 
ambitious Nawab of Oudh had not been sitting idle. He wanted to occupy 
Bundelkhand and asked the Governor of Bengal to exercise British influence 
in his favour. The Governor recommended a policy of caution. Bundcl- 
khand, he wrote, “is large and extensive, surrounded by Maratha districts, 
and favourite object of their attention. If you take it, there may be jealousy 
or open rupture. If Marathas go to war with you, it will be absolutely 
impossible for the English to help you without violating their alliance with 
the Marathas on the coast.” So the Nawab was asked to wait; and a half- 
hearted assurance followed, — “The late advices from the coast indicate so 
little permanency to the alliance of the English with the Marathas and the 
Nizam, and show so much duplicity and treachery in their conduct that it 
is not unlikely for the alliance to be ultimately broken off.” 72 The 
English were obviously unwilling to venture far into the den of the 
Marathas even to strengthen their barrier. But Shuja-ud-daula was not to 
be easily set aside. He suggested that the Rohillas, Ahmad Khan Bangash 
and the Jats might enter into an alliance and form a barrier against the 
Marathas. 7 '* The Governor of Bengal approved this plan and asked the 
Nawab to carry on anti-Maratha negotiations with the above powers, al- 
though the Peshwa had, “far from disturbing the English, sent a vakil 
with voluntary offers of co-operation against the Nizam and Haidar.” 71 

69 SPD., xxix, 149, 185, 215, 196, 169, 207, 208. 

70 SPD., xxix, 192. 

71 Wendel, quoted in Sarkar, Fall of the Mughal Empire, vol. II, p. 479. 

72 CPC., II, 524. 73 CPC., II, 597. 74 CPC , II, 599. 
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Fortunately for the Maratha?, their enemies were too jealous of each other 
to combine against them. 

The temporary eclipse of Maratha influence due to Raghunath Rao’s 
hasty retreat did not last long. Maratha officers in Bundelkhand succeeded 
in recapturing many posts occupied by the Jats. 75 Their position was 
further improved by internal dissensions in the Jat kingdom. Jawahir 
Singh was assassinated in July, 1768, by a soldier whom he had disgraced. 76 
His successor, Ratan Singh, was murdered by a Brahmin monk 77 in April, 
1769. His infant son, Kesari Singh, was then placed on the throne, the 
management of affairs being entrusted to Dan Shah. Nawal Singh’s 
brother-in-law. Dan Shah seems to have been an able man, and he had 
already participated in some encounters against the Marathas in Bundel- 
khand. 78 But his authority was disputed by Nawal Singh and Ranjit 
Singh, Ratan Singh’s brothers, who did not agree to submit to the rule of 
an outsider. Din Shah was besieged by them at Dig and forced to sur- 
render on condition of exile from the Jat kingdom. Then a quarrel broke 
out between Nawal Singh and Ranjit Singh. As Shah Alam wrote to the 
Governor of Bengal, “There is scarcely an individual (in the Jat State) 
whose head is not turned with ambitious schemes.” 79 Ranjit Singh took 
possession of the fortress of Dig with all the treasures and stores hoarded 
there, 80 and defied his brother. 

In the meanwhile the Marathas had reappeared in the North. Jawahir 
Singh’s aggressions had led the Peshwa to decide that an army under 
Mahadji Sindhia and Tukoji Holkar should be sent to Hindusthan in order 
to deal with the growing menace of the Jats. These two chiefs, accordingly, 
proceeded to the North; 81 but before dealing with the Jats they invaded 

75 SPD. xxix, 75. Colonel Smith reported from Allahabad to Calcutta on 
October 28, 1767, that Jawahir Singh had evacuated the fort of Kalpi which had 
been reoccupied by the Marathas. DSCP. t 1767(1), pp. 409-410; 1767(H), 
PP- 3 M- 3 & 7 - 

76 SPD., xxix, 192. CPC., II, 789, 835, 1 100. Seu Mutaqhcrtn (R. 
Cambray's edition), vol. IV, p. 34. 

77 Seir Mutaqherin (R. Cambray’s edition), vol. IV, p. 34. 

78 SPD., xxix, 173, 202, 215, 217, 220, 222, 223. 79 CPC., II, 1 101. 

80 Seir Mutaqherin (R. Cambray’s edition), vol. IV, p. 34. 

81 Colonel Smith reported from Allahabad to Calcutta on December 1, 1767, 
that the Marathas had not yet determined to enter Hindusthan. 

The following episode narrated by Grant Duff (vol. II, chap. VII) shows how 
the young Peshwa exacted obedience from his servants:. “When ordered to 
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Mewar. Rana Ari Singh II had offended many powerful nobles of his 
court, who had thereupon set up a rival for the throne in the person of 
Ratan Singh, falsely reputed to be a son of Rana Raj Singh II. In May, 
1769, Mahadji Sindhia and Tukoji Hollkar appeared near Udaipur to 
support the cause of Ratan Singh. Differences, however, soon arose be- 
tween the two chiefs, as a result of which Holkar returned to Kota in June- 
Mahadji once decided to give up the cause of Ratan Singh, who had no 
money, and to support Ari Singh who was prepared to pay 35 lakhs. But 
he remained idle and took no steps to deliver an assault on Udaipur. At 
last Ari Singh agreed to pay 64 lakhs as contribution and 3 lakhs as present 
to Sindhia, and to alienate 1% lakhs worth of jagir in favour of Ratan 
Singh. 33 lakhs were paid immediately; for the balance some districts 
were left to be jointly administered by Rajput and Maratha officers. 82 

On his return from Mewar Tukoji Holkar besieged Raghogarh. 83 
Sindhia joined him after the conclusion of peace with Ari Singh. Then 
they advanced to the Kerauli territory in order to put pressure for tribute 
on Jaipur. 84 Before this purpose could be accomplished, they were lured 
away by the envoys of Ranjit Singh to take part in the civil war which 
was then desolating the Jat kingdom. 

Anil Chandra Banerjee 

Hindoostan after all the commanders had obtained their audience of leave, 

Mahadajee Sindhia continued to loiter in the neighbourhood of Poona. 

Mandoo Rao, who at all times exacted strict obedience from his officers, 

observed Sindhia's camp still standing. He sent instantly to Mahadajee Sindhia, 

expressing astonishment at his disobedience .and presumption Mahadajee 

took his departure promptly.” 

82 SPD ., xxix, 87 (wrong date?), 233, 234, 238, 239, 241, 243, 245. The 
Rajput version is different. See Tod, Annals of Mewar , chap. XVI, and Ojha, 
Rajputane Ka Itibas, part III, pp. 962-867. 

83 SPD., xxix, 245. 

84 CPC, III, 128. 

[Abbreviations used: — 

SPD. — Sardcsai*s Selections from the Peshwa Daftar. 

Khare — Khare’s Aitahasik Lekha Sangraha. 

CPC.. — Calendar of Persian Correspondence, 

Numbers of letters, not pages, are referred to. 

Vad — Peshwas* Diaries. 

BSCP.— Bengal Select Committee Proceedings.] 
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Some Anglo-French Disputes in Bengal during 
Post-Diwany Period 

The Anglo-French relations in Bengal during the post-diwany 
period were none too cordial, and were marked by continual jealousies and 
disputes. The authorities at Chandernagore envied the political ascen- 
dancy of their English rivals, and fretted against the increasing restriction 
of their own freedom and trade. The English on the other hand sus- 
pected secret and hostile designs on the part of their disgruntled neighbours, 
and were ever on the alert, lest the latter should seriously attempt to dis- 
turb the peace and tranquility of the country. 

The French authorities complained of interruption to their trade soon 
after the departure of Clive. 1 Towards the end of March, 1767, 2 3 4 * 6 the sent a 
deputation to Calcutta to acquaint Verclst with their manifold grievances 1 
Messrs. Sinfray and Rouland, deputies from the Council of Chandernagore, 
represented, firstly, that the customs officials had lately begun to detain 
and search their boats at every Cbatiki, causing thereby unnecessary 
delay as well as expense, secondly, that the English Gumashtabs 
abused their influence, and deliberately obstructed the French trade, 
thirdly, that the weavers were not allowed to work for the French 
Company, and lastly, that the officials of the ‘ Nizamat ’ often dis- 
regarded the privileges of the French Company, anJ refused to do justice/ 

In reply to the remonstrance of the deputation, the Governor pointed 
out‘‘ that the boats of the European Companies had always been detained 
at every recognised chatiki, and were also liable to be searched, if full 
particulars of the goods were not stated in the dastaks. He further explained 
that no new duties had been imposed on the French goods, and that the 

1 Beng. Pub. Cons., February 2, 1767. 

2 Letter to Court, March 30, 1767. 

3 Beng. Pub. Cons., March 30, 1 767. 

4 Vide “Remonstrance” of Messrs Sinfray and Rouland, March 24, 1767. 

3 Cop. I, 1766-67, Nos. 135-7. The Faujdar of Hooghly was, for instance, 
reported to have summoned a French subject to attend his court at Hooghly. 
“This,” the French authorities complained, “is unjust and means a violation of the 
privileges the French have been enjoying for a long time.” 

6 Letter to the Council of Chandernagore, March 27, 1767. 
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customs regulations were the same for all classes of merchants including the 
English who too had to pay the usual duties and allow their boats to be 
searched, if necessary. As regards the complaints of highhandedness on 
the part* of the Company’s gumasbtahs and the Nawab’s officials, 
the Governor readily agreed to make necessary enquiries and redress “every 
real grievance,” and finally assured the deputation that he had already 
issued instructions 7 to the English gumasbtahs and the Nizamat officials not 
to impede the trade of the French Company, or give them any reasonable 
cause for offence. 8 

The principal grievance 9 of the French was, however, their want of a 
sufficient number of weavers, which was admittedly 10 caused by the recent 
enlargement of the English investment in silk goods. This is why both 
the French, and the Dutch pressed for an equitable division 11 or ‘enume- 
ration’ of all the available weavers in different arangs. The Governor and 
Council at Chandernagore complained 12 in May that the Nabob’s officials 
still interfere 1 with their trade, and protested in particular against the con- 
duct of Raja Maha 13 Singh of Dacca, who had “sent people into the jungles 
to take our cloths our of the hands of the weavers whom he has forbidden 
to continue to work for us before the business of your nation was 
finished.” 14 The Governor in his reply to the authorities at Chandernagore 
maintained that complaints were “reciprocal,” and that it was not possible 
to restrain “by violence the free-born manufacturers of the country.” He, 
however, instructed 15 the Chief at Dacca to inquire into the conduct of 
Raja Maha Singh and restrain 16 him, if found actually guilty of the alleged 
highhandedness. It is interesting to note that the Governor indignantly 

7 Bcng. Pub. Cons., February 2, 1767. “ we have repeated our orders 

that their people (i.e. the French gumasbtahs) be not molested in any shape 
whatever.” 

8 Cop. P. L I., 1766-67, No. 4. 

9 Letter to Court, March 17, 1767. Bolts, Considerations etc. pp. 73, 192 etc. 

10 Bcng. Scl. Com., March 10, 1767. Ibid., July 6, 1767. Letter to Court, 
March 28, 1767. 

11 Beng. Pub. Cons., May 20, 1767. 

12 Letter from the Governor and Council at Chandernagore, May 6, 1767. 

13 In the Proceedings the name is ‘Maw Sing.* 

14 Letter from the Governor and Council at Chandernagore, May 15, 1767. 

15 Beng. Pub. Cons., May 20, 1767. 

16 “It is not in our power to remove or displace him.’* (Bcng. Pub. Cons., 

op. cit). 
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repudiated the insinuation that the acts of violence reported by the French 
agents were inspired by the English and challenged the French Governor 
to produce one single instance of their having exercised an undue influence 
to the prejudice of their affairs. 17 

The French authorities bitterly recriminated 18 that the English 
gumashtahs regularly abused their authority, and managed to elude the 
orders issued from Calcutta. They wrote on the 27th of May, “Our com- 
plaints far from diminishing seem to multiply.’* 19 The Governor thereupon 
informed them that their commissaries had already been appointed to in- 
vestigate into the alleged abuses, and asked for co-bperation in the enquiry 
now in progress. Following the example of the Dutch, the French 
refused 21 to participate in the work of the aforesaid commission of inquiry, 
and insisted on a fair division of the weavers in the manner formerly 
agreed 22 to by Clive. The authorities at Calcutta had, however, already 
decided 21 not to allow the proposed division of weavers. They accord- 
ingly informed the French in July 21 that upon matuiely weighing the 
matter and taking the advice of the ministry” they had been convinced of 
“the impracticability and ill consequence” of a division of weavers among 
the European Companies. 

Meanwhile an incident 25 had occurred at Patna, which would serve 
to illustrate how commercial rivalry not infrequently led to acts of aggres- 
sion on the part of the servants of the rival European Companies. M. 
Carvalho, Chief of the French Factory at Patn3, complained 20 in May 
against certain English gumashtahs who had molested his agents and com- 
pelled “the inhabitants to sell their opium to the English”, although he 
“had already made advances” for the same. As, Shitab Ray “would not 


17 Letter to the Governor and Council at Chandernagore, May 20, 1767. 

18 Beng. Pub, Cons., May 30, 1767. 

19 Letter from the Governor and Council at Chandernagore, May, 27, 1767 

20 Letter to the Governor and Council at Chandernagore, May 30, 1767. 

21 Beng. Pub. Cons., July 11, 1767. 

22 Letter from the Governor and Council at Chandernagore, June 18, 1767. 

23 Beng. Pub. Cons,, June 8, 1767. 

24 Letter to the Governor and Council at Chandernagore, July u, 1767. 

25 Beng. Pub. Cons., June 8, 1767. Letter from Mr. T. Rumbold, May 28, 
1767. 

26 Letter from Mom. A. Carvalho to Mr. T. Rumbold, May 18, 1767. 
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concern himself” 27 in this matter, M. Carvalho forcibly imprisoned 011c 
of the English gumashtahs in the French Factory. 28 The English gumasb- 
tahs on their part seized a number of French gumashtahs as a retaliatory 
measure. M. Carvalho thereupon sent a ‘vakil* to represent the matter 
to Shitab Ray, but, according to M. Carvalho’s allegation, 24 * the vakil was 
assaulted by Mr. Rambold ‘‘with his own hand ” The latter retorted with 
a different version 30 of the affair, and denied having ever assaulted the 
‘Vakil.* He alleged 31 that before Shitab Ray could complete his enquiry 
into the complaints against the English gumashtahs , M. Carvalho had 
taken the law into his own hands, and had imprisoned an English gumash - 
tah in the French Factory. It is noteworthy that the Governor and Coun- 
cil offered 32 to institute a public enquiry into this affair by the members of 
the Patna Council in the presence of M. Carvalho, but the French autho- 
rities do not appear to have availed of this offer. A few months later, M. 
Carvalho was once again reported to have imprisoned an ‘arnil* of the 
Government on grounds which appeared after careful examination by Shitab 
Ray to be wholly untenable. 33 Although incidents such as these were no 
more than mere exhibition of bad temper, they served to aggravate the 
the already strained relations, between the English and the French in 
Bengal. 

Rivalry 31 in inland trade was at the root of most of the quarrels between 
the English and the French authorities. Early in November, Mr. Sykes, 
Resident at the Durbar, reported, 35 ‘‘Mr. Chevalier appears to me to be 
aiming at carrying on a trade throughout the country on the same footing 
that we do, and has established gumasthahs at many places for the pur- 
chase of rice, grain, and other articles which they never before dealt in.” 

27 Letter from Mons. A. Carvalho to the Governor, May 24, 1767. Beng. 
Pub. Cons., June 18, 1767. 

28 Letter from Mr. T. Rumbold to Mons. A. Carvalho, May 23, 1767. 

10 Letter from Mons. A. Carvalho to Mr. T. Rumbold, May 23, 1767. 

30 Beng. Pub. Cons., July 11, 1767. 

31 Letter from Mr. T. Rumbold, June 30, 1767. 

32 Letter to the Govenor and Council at Chandernagorc July u, 1767. 

33 Trans. R. 1767-68, No. 374. 

34 Orders were issued in the name of the Nawab and Muhammad Riza Khan 
to the Chiefs of the French, Dutch, and Danish Factories, prohibiting their trade in 
salt, betelnut, and tobacco (Vide. Beng. Sel. Com., October 13, 1767). This natu- 
rally caused great heartburning among the rivals of the English. 

35 Letter from Mr. F. Sykes, November 9, 1767. 
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Mr. Sykes accordingly warned* 6 the authorities that unless the French 
were restrained immediately, they would endeavour “to undermine our 
trade”! The Select Committee at once took up a strong attitude, and 
resolved to confine the rival European Companies “to the precise bounds 
of their trade in imports and exports, agreeably to the letter and spirit of 
their phirmaund.” 37 Mr. Sykes was instructed 38 to put a stop to the inland 
trade of the French with the assistance of the authorities 39 at Murshidabad. 

As desired 40 by Mr. Sykes, Muhammad Riza Khan issued strict regu- 
lations 41 for restraining “the illicit trade” of the Europeans. These regula- 
tions were circulated to all zamindars and officers of the Government. 
They were directed, firstly, to suffer only those gumashtahs to reside in the 
districts under their jurisdiction, who had regular ' parwanahs * under the 
seal of the Nawab, the Company, or the Governor, secondly to prevent the 
gumashtahs from buying or selling articles which were not specified in 
their ' parwanahs / thirdly, to disallow the use of force or compulsion against 
the ryots or the * gumashtahs / and in case of' disobedience on the part of 
the latter to report such cases to Murshidabad, fourthly, to exert their in- 
fluence and authority in the suppression of all abuses in connection with 
inland trade, fifthly, to seize and send those gumashtahs to Murshidabad, 
who should be found trading in salt, betelnut, tobacco, and grain in the 
name of the French, the Dutch, or other foreigners, sixthly, to enforce the 
collection of the prescribed customs duties and check ail illegal charges, and 
lastly, to afford every encouragement and protection to the merchants and 
inhabitants of the country, and relieve the poor from oppression. 

These regulations were of course meant to suppress the inland trade of 
the French and other Europeans, but it may be noted that the Governor 
was always ready to remove all just grievances of the latter in the matter 
of their recognised sea-borne trade. For example, when M. Chevalier 
complained 12 that the chaukidars levied double duties on the French goods, 
the Governor promptly took action to stop such illegal exactions, 


36 Letter from Mr. F. Sykes, November 10, 1767. 

37 Beng. Scl. Com., November, 17, 1767. 

38 Letter to Mr. F. Sykes, November 17, 1767. 

39 The Nawab himself had recently asked for a prohibition of the inland trade 
of the Europeans. Trans. R. 1767-68, No. 381. 

40 Letter from Mr. F. Sykes, November 25, 1767. 

41 Beng. Scl. Com., November 29, 1767. 42 Trans. I. 1766-67, No. 203. 
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and directed Muhammad Riza Khan and the Faujdar of Hooghly to punish 
such abuses of authority on the part of the customs officials. 1 * But, however- 
much the authorities might tolerate the regular trade of the French under 
instructions from the Directors, 11 they would not allow their rivals to extend 
their inland trade on any pretence whatsoever. Early in December, the. 
Governor issued strict orders to Muhammad Riza Khin, directing him “to 
confine the French Company to their fixed bounds. ’ The Governor re- 
minded him that it was ‘most unreasonable that the inland trade of the 
province, which the English themselves have curtailed, should still be laid 
open to the French.” 1 ’ Muhammad Riza Khan was thereafter so strict in 
Ins attitude towards the French that he once refused to allow their agents 
to reside in Sylhet for manufacturing lime, lest they should set on foot an 
illicit trade in rice, cloth, opium, and other necessary commodities in that 
remote district. The malpractices of the French gumasbtabs who, accord- 
ing to Mr. Sykes, often endeavoured “to assume an authority indepen- 
dent of the Government’s officers”"' were thus eHectively checked. The 
French authorities were also compelled to discontinue their unlawful grant 
of ‘ dastaks' to local merchants. ,,J 

The extent to which the French found themselves restricted in their 
uade will be best judged from a highly exaggerated despatch’ 0 which M. 
Chevalier wrote on the subject to de Boigne, Minister of Marine and the 
Colonies, on the 6th of September, 1763. The relevant portions of the 
despatch may be thus freely translated: “Our privileges are no longer 
considered fit to be recognised. Our passports are no more valid. Our 
colours are insulted from all sides. Our boats are stopped and damaged 
and new customs duties are imposed upon us, from which we were always 
exempted. The end of such a revolting conduct is clear; we are going to 
be forced to renounce our commerce. The English know well that it would 
not be decent to make their name appear in these vexatious affairs. They 
act in the name of the Nawab, the latter is but a paid servant of theirs: 

43 Trans. I. 1766-67, No. 216. 44 Letter from Court, May 17, 1766. 

45 Trans. I. 1766-67, No. 219A. 46 Trans. R. 1767-68, No. 461. 

47 Letter to Court, September 13, 1768. 

48 Letter from Mr. F. Sykes, November 25, 1767. 

49 Trans. I. 1766-67, No. 223. 

50 For the original despatch in French vide, 'Bengal Past and Present * vol. 
XVI, p. 130. Unfortunately, it has not been translated there. The above transla- 
tion is the present writer's own. 
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constrained to act conformably to their wishes. They have recently made 
him publish a new decree which absolutely prohibits all branches of our 
trade in this country; and all Frenchmen who penetrate into these pro- 
vinces for the purpose of trade are sure to be arrested and imprisoned* It 
is in vain that we complain and ask for justice. The English order the 
Nawab to perpetrate iniquities with which the latter himself is disgusted; 
for at the bottom of his heart he desires only to favour us. In short, the 
jealousy of the English has reached a point which cannot be endured. In 
a position like this it is certain that we have nothing more to hope for, 
and that we can regard India as absolutely lost to us.” 

In March, 1768, the Governor brought to the notice of the Select 
Committee that the French were transmitting large quantities of silver to 
Pondicherry, and as the scarcity of specie was already acute in the province, 
the Select Committee resolved’ 1 to put a stop to the future exportation of 
bullion from Bengal. At the suggestion* 2 of Mr. Sykes, the Governor 
represented to the Emperor that the French, the Dutch, and other Euro- 
pean nations brought little silver into this counrry, and not only carried on 
their trade by receiving money here and giving drafts* 1 on their Companies 
at home, but also exported* 3 large sums of money out of Bengal, thereby 
accentuating the growing scarcity"* 6 of coin in these provinces. To oblige 
the Governor, the Emperor, of course, readily issued a royal ‘farman,’* 7 pro- 
hibiting the export of bullion from Bengal. 

51 Beng. Sel. Com., March 31, 1768. 

52 Mr. Sykes complained in April, “ the Shroffs on the smallest inti- 

mation of being obliged to exchange their money have declared their intention of 

shutting up their shops and quitting the city complaints of a similar nature 

are made to me from many of the considerable districts.” 

53 h is worth noticing that the authontics wanted to use the Emperor’s name 
to stop the export of bullion from Bengal. After all, the legal fiction of the 
Emperors authority still held good. 

54 The French authorities induced the Company’s servants to send their remit- 
tances through them by offering more favourable terms. For example, the autho- 
rities at Calcutta informed the Directors in December, 1767, that the French had 
lately ’reduced their exchange on bills granted on their constituents to twenty-six 
pence for the current rupee, or one penny lower than the exchange allowed to your 
servants.” Letter to Court, December 16, 1767. Vide also the letters of Mr. 
Richard Barwell (Bengal, Past and Present , vol. IX, pp. 172-4). 

55 Letter to Court, September, 13, 1767. 

56 Siyar (Lucknow Text), p. 783. 57 Beng. Sel. Com., July 23, 1768. 
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The ' farman 58 runs thus: “As the good of mankind and the welfare 
of countries has always been the chief study of great kings, former 
Emperors, out of their bounty, benevolence, and love of their subjects, 
were graciously pleased to grant the privilege of trade to several European 
nations, that they might bring here their own commodities, and in bene- 
fiting the people of this country, benfit themselves in return by exporting 
the manufactures of this country, and thus promote the mutual advantage 
of both the people. At present His fortunate and propitious Majesty has 
been informed that the European nations bring in a small quantity of 
bullion into the country and export a great quantity of coin out of it. 
Since these practices are the occasion of great distress to His Majesty’s 
subjects, and disadvantageous to the Empire, paying regard therefore to 
the prosperity of the country and the welfare of its inhabitants, His Majesty 
has issued his Royal farman to all European nations that whatever quantity 
of bullion and merchandise they bring here, they should take its equivalent 
in the commodities of this country in return, and not carry with them 
home than the value of the bullion. They are also ordered to desist from 
exporting money without an order from the Nizamat. In case they act 
contrary thereto, they shall be caused to pay the Sarkar a penalty of double 
the quantity they export and forfeit the liberty of trade which former kings 
as well as the present were graciously pleased to grant them. It is likewise 
necessary that they should give in a list of the goods they export and import 
to the Baksh-bandar™ that it may pass His Majesty’s august cognizance. 
Let therefore all the world, as it regards His Majesty’s high displeasure, 
pay due obedience to this command.” 

The enforcement 60 of this ‘farman’ gave rise to serious dispute with 
the French late in 1768. ‘Chaukis’ were stationed from Chandernagore to 
Hijli to search all vessels under French colours and seize whatever bullion 
was found in any of them. 61 The French authorities bitterly protested 
against this new interdiction, and would not agree to have their boats and 
ships searched. M. Chevalier sent a strong remonstrance 02 against “the 
unjust and violent proceedings” of the Faujdar of Hoogb\y t under whose 
orders all the French boats that passed down the river were detained and 
searched, and urged that in cases of necessity he was obliged to export 

58 The 'Farman is dated 7th of Rabi II, 9, Julus. 

59 The Customs Officer at Hooghly. 60 Abs. I. 1766-71, No. 148. 

61 Trans. R. 1768, No. 320. 62 Ibid., No. 9A. 
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small sums of money to different settlements, adding significantly, “Every 
individual and merchant is master of his own property, and has the power 
to send it wherever he thinks proper.” 

In December there were serious clashes between the French and the 
' Chauki ’ people. Once while a French boat was detained by the 'Chauki' 
at Chatra for the usual search, the Frenchmen on the boat violently assaulted 
three peons, and' made off with one of the wounded men and three of the 
‘ Chauki boats to Serampour. 6 * The men were forcibly carried on board 
and the boats were detained alongside of the French ships anchored at 
Serampur. A few days later, when two French boats were again stopped 
by the same ‘ Chauki ’ at Chatra, the crews of the boats pelted the peons 
with sticks and stones, wounded* one of the ' dandis,' bruised many others 
seriously, and continued to act in this manner till they artived at Serampur. 
The Faujdar of Hooghly complained to the Governor that if the French 
persisted in behaving in this outragedus manner, it would not be possible 
for ether ‘ Chaukis' to search their boats, except by taking recourse to hosti- 
lities. 64 Muhammad Riza Khan likewise represented 6,1 that the French 
would not pay heed to the royal orders, and were bent 66 upon quarrelling 
with “the people belonging to the Sarkar.” 

The obduracy of the French authorities, however, could not continue 
long. Muhammad Riza Khan eventually threatened strong measures 
against them, and warned M. Chevalier 67 that if he did not desist from 
exporting money from the country, the entire French trade in Bengal 
would be put an end to. 68 Strict orders were issued to the ‘ Chaukis ’ to 
search every French ship, and confiscate the money that might be found in 
any of them. As, however, the French still paid no regard to the repeated 
warnings of Muhammad Riza Khan and the Faujdar of Hooghly, orders 
were issued early in 1769 in the name of the Nawab for a blockade of 
Chandernagore. According to a contemporary account, B ‘ J the French 
opened fire on the peons sent to surround the town, as a result of which 
many were reported to have been killed and wounded. Reprisals were 

63 Trans. R. 1768, No. 333. 64 Ibid., No. 342. 

65 Ibid., 1769, No. 3. 66 Ibid., No. 4. 

67 Trans R., 1769, No. 9. 68 Ibid., No. 9B. 

69 Vide Memoir of Colonel Thomas Deane Penrsc of the Bengal Artillery 
(Bengal, Past and Present, vol. II, pp. 311-12). Letter from Col. Pcarsc to a friend 
at Allahnh.ul, February 23, 1769. 
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forthwith ordered, and a free fight ensued between the Nawab’s people 
and the French, in which the latter ultimately came off worst. A French 
ship was seized, a number of houses at Chandernagore were pulled down, 
and the French trade was practically dislocated. This appears to have 
brought the French authorities to their senses, for they submitted shortly 
afterwards, whereupon the ship was restored to them. 

Among the conditions of the restoration of Chandernagore to the 
French after the conclusion of the Seven Years’ Wat was that no new 
fortification should be constructed there in future.' 0 The authorities at 
Calcutta were extremely strict on this point, and their most serious quarrel 
with the French during the post-diwany period was incidentally over a 
ditch excavated by the French ostensibly to provide for a proper drainage 
of the town of Chandernagore. 

Late in 1767 the Faujdar of Hooghly reported to Muhammad Riza 
Khan that the French were erecting some fortifications at Chandernagore 
on the plea of constructing a drain round the town. 71 Muhammad Riza 
Khan promptly sent an officer with a troop of horse,' 2 and ordered" 1 the 
Faujdar to stop the progress of the ditch. While fully approving of “the 
spirited conduct” 74 of Muhammud Riza Khan, the Governor ordered the 
postponement™ of any strong action for the present in order to make the 
necessary enquiries from the French Governor about the object and nature 
of the works under construction. In reply to Verelst’s representations, 76 
M. Chevalier assured the Governor towards the end of December that “the 
work carrying on there was only a ditch round the town with drains to 
carry off the water which in the rainy season makes it very unhealthy,” and 
finally offered to have the ditch examined by an English engineer “as well 
for our satisfaction as for that of the country government.’’ 77 

In Januarv, 1768, Capt. Martin, Chief Engineer, was deputed by the 
Governor to inspect and report on the character of the ditch in question. 

70 According to Article XI of the Treaty of Paris, the French engaged “not to 
erect fortifications, or to keep troops, in any part of the Subah of Bengal.” Vide 
also Gross, Voyage to the East Indies, II, pp. 477-8. 

71 Trans. R., 1768, No. 443. 72 Ibid, 1768, No. 445. 

73 Muzaffar Namah (Alld : Univ., MS.), p. 437, 

74 Trans. I., 1766-67, No. 219A. 75 Ibid., No. 230. 

76 Letter to Court, February 29, 1768. 

77 Bcng. Sel. Com., February 10, 1768. 
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Capt. Martin carefully examined the excavations and reported 78 that he 
could detect nothing in the works in the nature of a fortification. 70 

It appears from his report that the ditch was 38 ft. broad, and from 
12 to 13 ft. deep in different parts and that four hundred workmen were 
employed daily for this work. Capt. Martin seems to have been fully 
convinced that the ditch was meant only to deliver the waters 
which annually flooded 80 the town in the rains. The authorities thereupon 
decided to offer no obstruction to the work in question, and no objections 
were in fact raised by them for more than a year. 

Early next year, however, the excavations for the ditch were reported 
to have assumed such proportions as to create the suspicion that they were 
intended to be used as defensive earthworks. The Governor accordingly 
directed Lieut.-Col. Campbell, Chief Engineer, to make extensive enquiries 
and report on the present state of the works. The latter, it is interesting to 
note, managed 81 to inspect the ditch incognito before presenting his cre- 
dentials to the French authorities. 

Lieut.-Col. Campbell’s report contains a vivid description of the state 
of the works, and deserves to be quoted in full. He wrote 82 to Mr. 
Cartier 83 as follows: “ Lest I should have been disappointed in obtaining 
that information which Mr. Verelst requested relative to the French Drain 
at Chandernagore, I thought it best upon learning at Chinsura that there 
was a large body of Cooleys employed upon the excavation to visit the 
work before I waited on M. Chevalier, and have the pleasure to acquaint 
you, Sir, that I succeeded so well on the undertaking as to examine the 
greatest part of it, before the French Governor had any intelligence of my 
arrival. 

78 Letter from Capt. F. Martin, January 28, 1768. 

79 Letter to Court, February 9, 1768. “ Capt. Martin has given it as 

his opinion tha,t it could not, in any degree, be deemed a fortification, or answer 
any other purpose than what Mr. Chevalier assured the President it was intended.” 

80 “Mr. Chevalier informed me that several children have been carried 

away and the houses have suffered in their foundations.” 

Letter from Capt. F. Martin, op. cit.. It was in execution of an elaborate 
drainage scheme that the ‘‘digue d’enciente” was excavated to take off the outflow 
from the drains of the town. Vide Stavorinus, Voyage to the East Indies, I, p. 529L 

81 Beng. Pub. Cons., May 2, 1769. 

82 Letter from Lieut.-Col. Campbell, April 27, 1769. 

83 The report was addressed to Mr. Cartier, as the Governor was during these 
days at Murshidabad in connection with the ' Punyaha / 
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“I found this Ditch or Drain as the French are pleased to term it 
about three miles in Extent — its breadth about fifty feet in many places, 
and from 12 to 18 feet in depth from the top of the Rampart — the earth ol 
the Excavation which is laid regularly on the inside of the ditch makes the 
Rampart 50 feet broad and about 6 or 10 feet above the level of . the 
Country, and I found 3300 Cooleys then at work upon the excavation. 

“Along the circuit of this ground as far as I placed it there seemed to 
be about 7 .or 800 feet of the excavation not yet commenced upon, and 
what appears not a little remarkable in this work is that the most finished 
parts are those that are most distant from the Public Roads and conse- 
quently little exposed to the eye of a British Passenger. 

“Their overseers differed exceedingly in their reports of the intention 
of this work though some of them were honest enough to call it an 
Entrenchment — for my part, Sir, 1 am perfectly of opinion it is capable of 
being made a good field work in a very few days, I mean those parts of it 
that are already carried up to the above specified dimensions, and there 
may be at present (as far as I can learn) two thirds of the whole circuit in 
that State. 

“As to the precious pretext of its being a Drain to carry off the back- 
water of the country which innundates the Town of Chandcrnagore it can 
have little weight with Gentlemen of Common understanding who 
examine the Work with attention. 

“The French are not remarkable for cutting zig zag drains of 50 feet 
broad and 12 or 13 feet deep for the sake of carrying off as much back-, 
water as might be contained in a straight line of one sixth of the capacity, 
neither do I imagine it is consistent with the last articles of Peace, that 
they should on any pretence whatsoever shut themselves up to the field 
in such a manner as to render their situation formidable, but you, Sir, and 
the Hon’ble Council are the best judges of this matter, and it only be- 
comes my duty to render to the Board the earliest intelligence of a cir- 
cumstance wherein the interest of the Hon’ble Company may be so deeply 
concerned.” 

The report of Licut.-Col. Campbell satisfied 84 the authorities that their 
suspicions were too well-grounded. They were convinced that the cons- 
truction of the ditch and rampart amounted to an infraction of the nth 


84, Beng. Pub. Cons., May a, 1769. 
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article of the last Treaty of peace. They accordingly decided to depute the 
Chief Engineer “in a public capacity" “to make the most minute inspec- 
tion into the nature and condition” of the works, and wrote a strongly 
worded note to M. Chevalier, expressing their “deepest concern at your 
carrying on a ditch and rampart round the town of Chandernagore more 
calculated for the purpose of defence than to serve as a drain as 
was represented in 1768.” 8 '' 

Apprehending opposition**’ from the French to a public inspection of 
of the ditch, riie Governor ordered* 7 Lieut. -Col. Grant to transfer certain 
battalions of sepoys for duty at the Presidency, and hold the rest of the 
troops at Monghyr “in readiness to march at a moment’s warning” 88 
against Chandernagore. Mr. Graham, Resident at Burdw.".i, was likewise 
directed to keep the companies under his charge in readiness to move at 
the shortest notice. Lieut-Col. Campbell, however, mer with no opposi- 
tion during his survey of the ditch, but the result of his enquiries left no 
doubt as to the real purpose of the works. The authorities thereupon 
demanded that the ditch should be levelled up to allay all suspicions. The 
French not only did not care to comply with the requisition, but carried on 
the work “with all possible expedition. ” 1M * 

A number of circumstances at this time combined to strengthen the 
growing belief ’ 1 that the French were preparing for a movement against 
the English settlements. In the first place, a letter was received ” 2 from the 
Directors in March, wherein the latter warned that the French were sending 
out large reinforcements to their islands and settlements in India. In the 
second place, intelligence had also been received some time ago that the 
French were trying to obtain possession of the island of Negrais. ua In the 

85 Letter to the Governor and Council at Chandernagore, May 2, 1769. 

86 Letter from Mr. W. Lushington, Assistant Secretary to the Council, to Mr. 

C. Floycr, Secretary to the Select Committee, May 12 1769, “ military force 

may be required to enforce our just demands upon the Gpvernor and Council at 
Chandernagore to give our Chief Engineer an opportunity ot surveying the works. 

87 Letter to Lieut.-Col. H. Grant, Commanding the troops at Monghyr. The 
Letter was written in May, but was embodied in the proceedings of the Select 
Committee, June 8, 1769. 

88 Beng. Sel. Com., May 13, 1769. 

80 Ibid., May 19, 1769. 90 Ibid., June 8, 1769. 

91 Suspicions arose even in 1768. Vide Letters to Court, September 13 and 26, 
1768, and Beng. Sel. Com., July 20, 1768. 

92 Beng. Sel. Com., March 21, 1769. 


93 Abs. I. 1766-71, Nos. 146-7. 
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third place, the Faujdar of Hooghly reported more than once that the 
French were secretly importing" 1 arms, and manufacturing 0 *' gunpowder. 
In the fourth place, it was reported that thatched sheds were being erected'’'’ 
in the old fort at Chandernagore, which also indicated that the French were 
expecting a large .force m Bengal. In the fifth place, news ’’ was also receiv- 
ed that some French ships of war with troops on board had sailed from the 
Cape towards India. In the last place, it was already notorious that the 
French were keeping more than the required number of sepoys at their 
various factories. For example, Mr. Vansittart, Chief of Midnapur, report- 
ed in March"' that one M. Aussant had arrived at Mohanpore with a con- 
siderable force of armed sepoys in the capacity of Resident for the French 
Company. 

The refusal of the French to destroy the works in dispute was naturally 
regarded as an added proof of their hostile intentions. The Select Com- 
mittee came to the conclusion that the conduct of the French was such as 
clearly betrayed “a tendency to disturb the tranquility”"’ of the country. 
They accordingly issued peremptory orders for the forcible demolition 1 "" 
of the works, and Lieut.-Col. Campbell was deputed with a body of sepoys 
to execute the same. Precautionary measures were at the same time taken 
to guard against a sudden outbreak of hostilities with the French. Lieut.-Col. 
Chapman was oulcred 1 " 1 to proceed with the whole of the Second Brigade 
to Berhampore, and Col. Smith was directed 1 " 2 to send a company of 
Artillery along with the Second Brigade, and remove the Third Brigade 10 ’ 
from Allahabad to Bankipore, or “divide them at that place and at 
Monghyr.”"" The First Brigade, it may be pointed out, had already been 
ordered down to the Presidency. 1 "'' The Chief and Council at Cossim- 
bnzar were warned of the danger of a rupture with the French, and were 

94 Trans. R. 1768, Nos. 278, 297 etc. 95 Cop. R. 1769, No. 77. 

96 Bcng. Sel. Com., June 8, 1789. 

97 Letter from Col. R. Smith, June 14, 1769. 

98 Bengal District Records, Midnapur, II, p. 139. 

99 Beng. Sel. Com., junc 8, 1769, 

100 Letter to Court, September 30, 1769. 

101 Letter to Lieut.-Col. C. Chapman, June 8, 17^9 

102 Letter to Col. R. Smith, June 8, 1769. 

103 Beng. Sel. Com., June 20, 1769. 

104 Letter to Col. R. Smith, June 20, 1769. 

105 Letters from Lieut.-Col. H. Grant, May 23 and 25, 1769. 
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advised to arrange accommodation for the Second Brigade in the new can- 
tonments at Berhampore. 100 On the representation 107 of the authorities at 
Cossimbazar that the cantonments at Berhampore could not accommodate 
the whole of the Second Brigade, orders 1 08 were issued for the supply of 
tents, and for the erection of temporary bungalows to provide additional 
accommodation for the officers. 

Agreeably to the orders of the authorities, Lieut-Col. Campbell 
proceeded to Chandernagore early in June, and the Faujdar of Hooghly 
was ordered to supply “as many thousands of coolies” as the Chief Engineer 
might require to fill up the ditch. 109 The Faujdar having left 110 for 
Murshidabad to attend the ‘Punyaha’, his deputy failed to collect a suffi- 
cient number of coolies, whereupon he was severely rebuked by Mr. Cartier, 
and was asked “to persuade the coolies whom the French have collected 
to leave their services arid come over to this side. 111 Despite all his 
efforts, 112 the Naib-Faujdar could not supply more than eighty coolies. 
The authorities were so disgusted at his “negligence and incompetence” 
that they threatened 1 13 him with “condigi) punishment”, if the required 
number of coolies were not forthwith procured. 

Meanwhile, orders were issued from Murshidabad for the transfer 114 of 
Sayyid Muhammad Ali Khan, the former Faujdar of Hooghly, to Purncah, 
and a stronger 11,1 man, Raziuddin Muhammad Khan, was appointed in his 
place expressly for expediting the levelling up of the ditch. In view of 
the reported scarcity 1 lb of coolies in the Hooghly district, the new Faujdat 
brought a large number of coolies from Murshidabad itself. 117 He too was, 
however, reproved for his negligence, 118 although he appears to have collected 
more than 700 coolies.* 19 The work of filling up the ditch was further 
hampered by the frequent desertion of the coolies. For example, towards 

106 Bcng. Scl. Com., June 10, 1769. 

107 Letter from the Chief and Council at Cossimbazar, June 19, 1769. 

108 Bcng. Scl. Com., July 8, 1769. 109 Cop. I. 1769, No. 18. 

110 Cop. R. 1769A, No. 22. in Cop. I. 1769, No. 20. 

1 12 Cop. R. 1769^ No. 25. 113 Cop. I. 1769, No. 21. 

1 14 Cop. R. 1769A, No. 34. 

1 13 Muzaffar Namah (Alld. Univ..MS.), p. 444. 

1 16 Cop. R. 1769, No. 31. 

1 17 Muzaffar Namah (Alld. Univ. MS.), p. 444. 

1 18 Cop. I. 1769, No. 30. 

1 19 Trans. R. 1769, No. 75. 
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the end of July more chan 600 coolies were reported to have deserted. 120 
At last, the ditch was levelled up with the help of 800 sepoys. 121 

Such strong measures taken against the authorities of Chandernagore 
eventually provoked acrimonious complaints from the French Court to the 
Government of England, as a result of which, after Verclst’s departure from 
India, a representative was appointed 122 by the Crown to report on the 
differences between the servants of the two Companies in Bengal. 

Nandalal Chatter 1 1 


120 Cop. R. 1769, No. 50. The desertion was alleged to be due to “the severity 
of the Captains.” (Trans. R. 1769, No. 95). 

121 Stavorinus, Voyage to the East Indies , I, pp. 529-30. Muzaffar Namah 
(Alld. Univ. MS ), p. 445. Letter to Court, September 30, 1769. 

12a Letter from Court, June 27, 1720. Sir John Lindsay was the accredited agent 
on the part of the Crown. 
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A critical Study of Kalyan Singh’s Khulasat-ut-Tawarikh 

Maharaja Kalyan Singh, the son and successor of the famous Maharaja 
Shitab Rai who contributed so much towards the consolidation and progress 
of the British power in northern India, and also served as the Naib-Subadar 
and Naib Diwan of Bihar for a period of 7 years (1765-1772), was himself 
an important officer and certainly connected with some of the events that 
happened in Bihar and elsewhere, both during the regime of his father and 
his own period of deputy-governorship of Bihar from 1773 to 1781. Even 
after the settlement 1 * * 4 of the whole Subah of Bihar for an annual sum of 34 
lakhs of rupees, which reduced Maharaja Kalyan Singh to the position of 
the Chief renter of Bihar, he continued to be looked upon as Naib Nazim 
and Rai-i-Rayan of the province, and was addressed as such by the Governor 
as late as September 19," 1784. if not later. He was not only a politician 
and an administrator but also an accomplished* scholar and a poet of no 
mean order. 

Besides his numerous poetical effusions and other literary productions, 
he left for posterity a historical work entitled Khulasat-ut-Tawarikb . 
Naturally this work is expected to be of great value for the history of the 
eastern provinces of India, especially from the sixties to the eighties of the 

1 KT. t 546; Hand, 17. 2 CPC., IV. 

3 The historian, Fakir Khairuddin, author of I brat Nama, who visited Patna 
at the end of 1 icy 2 (1777), gives in his book Ttihffl-i-Taza, a very interesting account 
of his interview with the affable, sweet-tongued, highly intelligent and versatile 
young Raja Kalyan Singh, the Nazim of Bihar, who was prepared to discuss with 
him on all possible branches of ‘science or arts’ and ultimately offered to make his 

visitor the principal of his Madrasa on an annual salary of Rs. 5000. The Fakir 
had to admit the Islamic learnings of the Raja when the latter read out certain 
passages from his book Hilyatul-Fattmaiti TT., 88-90. 

4 Ibrati mentions that Maharaja Kalyan Singh left behind him 3 Diwans 
(collections of poems), the Masnavi entitled Tarikb-i-Zeba, 10,000 verses in praise 
of Muhammad, his daughter and 12 Imams of the Shiahs, and a versified history of 
Islam Jadid-us-Seyar known as ( MK .). This last, a fine Urdu Masnavi (versified 
story), two Qasidas (odes) Repudiating the charge of following the Islamic faith, other 
eulogistic poems including one congratulating Lord Cornwallis on his victory over 
Tipit Sultan, and some of the works mentioned by Ibrati, have been utilized by the 
present writer. They arc in possession of Babu Ramcsvar Nath, B.A., B.L., a direct 
descendant of Rai Mahtab Rai, the only brother of Maharaja Shitab Rai. * 
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eighteenth century, One may suppose that as the author was an eye- 
witness of, and as he claims, also a participant in, some of the affairs and 
events that he has recorded, his book may be relied upon as one of the 
authoritative and original sources of information for at least the post-Diwani 
period. But when critically examined with reference to some of the import- 
ant original historical sources of the same period, Khulasat-utT awarikh 
appears to contain many inaccuracies and certain exaggerations, particularly 
relating to those affairs in which the author had a direct share. By an irony 
of fate the author had, in course of time, lost his powe., position, influence 
and property, which he probably thought could be restored, at least partly, , 
if not all, if he revealed to the English, the dc facto master of Bengal and 
Bihar, in as bright colours as possible, his personal and his father s services 
in their behalf. In certain respects, however, as for example, in the broad 
outline of historical events of the period, the value of author’s testimony, 
even when not corroborated in so many words by other sources, cannot be 
entirely ignored. There ate also certain new informations which he J alone 
was in a position to supply and which we cannot but give due considera- 
tion to, unless of course, we get anything contrary to the same in more 
reliable works. A perusal of the relevant pages of Khulasat-ut-T awarikh 
enables us also to have a refreshing insight into the true character, motives 
and intention of some of the historical personalities of the period. 

A few years back an eminent citizen of Patna published an English 
translation of Khulasat-ut-T awarikh in the various 0 issues of the Journal of 
the Bihar and Orissa Research Society. But on comparing it with the origi- 
nal manuscript 7 of the book from which the translation was made, the present 
writer finds that full justice has not been done to it. In fact the translations are 
incomplete, due to the omission of sentences and passages 8 at different places. 

3 Though young he was highly intelligent and was certainly a spectator of, 
if not an actor in, the political drama that was being enacted in Bchar and Oudh 
during the sixties and the seventies of the 18th century. 

6 Volumes V and VI (1919-20). 

7 The manuscript used by the translator and placed in his hand by the late 
Syed Khurshaid Nawab of Patna City, now belongs to Nawabzada Sycd Md. Mahdi, 
a relation of the original owner. The Nawabzada has very kindly allowed the 
present writer to utilize it. 

8 We may mention only a typical instance. Pages 384 to 423 of the Persian 
manuscript, containing about 574 original lines have been compressed within 3 
pages of the English translation with not more than nt lines. 
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Necessarily the original text has been unduly interfered with, being either 
modified, ignored or compressed. It is unfortunate that the learned transla- 
tor, who is now no more in his earthly existence, did not add a preamble 
which might have given us an idea of his plans and the reasons for the 
modification and omission which characterize his translation. Be it said 
to his credit, however, that he was fully competent by his knowledge of 
both Persian and English to give a literal and at the same time an intelli- 
gent and interesting rendering of the original passages, and has nowhere 
distorted the meaning of, or given a version different from, that supplied by 
the author of the book the like of which we do find some times in some 
generally accepted and standard translations,” of other historical works. 

It is not the translation, however, but some of the statements found in 
the original book which have been subjected, in the following lines, to a 
close and critical examination, with a view to ascertaining the truth. Only 
a certain portion dealing with Bengal and Bihar, and not the brief summary 
of the history of India under the Mughals since Timur, 10 has been taken 
into consideration in this paper. 

Maharaja Kalyan Singh has said much about himself and his father in 
his book but nowhere does he indicate his place and date of birth. We 
know from other sources 11 that he belonged to a respectable family of 
Saxena Kayasthas of Delhi and he was born in that capital city somewhere 
about the year 1164-5 i.c. 1750-51 A.D. and died the age of 73 years it 
Chitpur, Calcutta, in 1237/1822. He was therefore, about 7 years old when 
his father left him at Delhi with Ghaziuddin, 12 limd-ul-Mulk, and himself 

9 The present writer has pointed out in a paper recently published in fIH. t 
Madras, how Raymond was very unjust to the zemindars of Bihar by mistranslat- 
ing a certain passage of the Seyar and giving currency to the idea that Raja Rama- 
narain had to drop the idea of avenging the brutal murder of his master, Siraj, 
because Pahlawn Singh, Sunder Singh and others whom he had written to for the 
purpose gave no response. 

10 One fails to understand why the portion concerned with prc-Akbar Mughals 
including bis father and grand-father has been left out in the translation. 

11 Miraj-ul-Kheyal by Wazir Ali, Ibrati. We have got the evidence of Kalyan 

Singh himself who says, in more than one place, in his Persian Kfasnavi, Tarikb-i- 
Zeba, dictated and completed in 1231 (1815) (as is indicated by the colophon and 
also by the title which constitutes a chronogram) that he was 66 years in that year, 
1231 — 66=1165. \ 

12 The notorious grandson of Nizam-ul-Mulk, who acted as the king-maker 
and dominated Delhi politics for 5 years (1754-59). 
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proceeded to Bihar to manage the affairs of the Diwani-Khalsa ( KT 171). 
If it happened “a few months after the death of Sirajud-Dowla” it could 
not be exactly “the 6th year of accession (Alamgir II)” but about a year 
before (KT., 582-583). 

Our author speaks of his having left Delhi and retired from the service 
of Nawab Vazir (Shuja-ud-Dowla) two and half years before the arrival of 
his father as an exile from Patna in the camp of Shuja-ud-Dowla (KT., 347). 
This happened, according to Karam All, 1 * a contemporary authority m 
II 77 ( I 7 ^ 3 )‘ Now the arrival of Kalyan Singh in Oudh and Allahabad m 
1174-75 is not improbable but his statement regarding his appointment as 
a Risaladar of 2000 horse and on a salary of Rs. 4000 (KT., 307) cannot 
but be taken as absurd when we consider not only his age but also his other 
statement, elsewhere, that his father, an able, talented and experienced 
officer, got into the service of the same master and was put in command of 
the same 2000 horse and foot and was attached to the camp of Maharaja 
Beni Bahadur (KT., 330, 347). 

We are informed by Kalyan Singh that his father having lived in 
Bihar for sometime, wanted to return to Delhi, hut being approached by 
the Chief of Patna Factory (Mr. Amyatt ? ) who had heard from some of 
the Jagirdars and Mansabdars about his influence in the imperial court, he 
ultimately agreed to proceed to Murshidabad where he met Colonel Clive 
and Nawab Mir Jafar. Pledges of mutual friendship and service were 
exchanged. Shitab Rai had already assured the Chief of Patna that “he 
would establish the affairs of the Company in the court of the King on such 
a stable basis that the whole of Bengal would pass into the exclusive pos- 
session of the Fast India Company and remain in the hands of the English 
for years and years together” (KT., 584). He also added on this very 
occasion that “I deem it advisable to secure from the Court of the King 
the Subadari of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa in the name of the Nawab Sahcb, 
and the Diwani of the said provinces for the English Company” (KT., 586). 
In return for ‘‘the pledges of perpetual friendship for the Nawab Saheb and 
Company” Shitab Rai asked for, and was promised, the office of the Naib- 
Subah and Naib-Diwan of Bihar with a recurring annuity of one 
lakh of rupees and also the Jagirs and Altamgha in this province being 
assigned to him and to his son Kalyan Singh and his descendants in perpetu- 


13 MN. 
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ity (AT., 588-89). This is followed by the claims that “his father and 
he, the slave, after taking much pain and making many efforts from this 
place (Bihar) to Shahjahanabad (Delhi) secured the Sanad of the Subadari 
of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, in the name of Mir Md. Jafar Khan and the 
Sanad of the Diwani of the said provinces in the name of the Company, 
from the Court of Alamgir II, the then Emperor of India” ( AT., 590). 

If any faith can be put in the above statements, then we shall have to 
take the affairs of the Diwani ta have begun long before 1 178(1765). Con 
sidering the connection of Shitab Rai with the Delhi Court, it is not impro- 
bable that his mediation was sought for getting the Sanad of the Subadari 
for the Bengal usurper. Ghtilam Husain 11 speaks of Shitab Rai’s difEcu! 
tics on his arrival in Bihar owing to veiled hostility of Raja Ramnarayan and 
the consequent friendship which Shitab Rai formed with Mir Jafar and 
Colonel Clive on the occasion of their arrival at Patna in 1758. We also 
learn further that Shitab Rai accompanied Clive to Murshidabad. Clive’s 
correspondence 15 with Emperor Alamgir II, and his Prime Minister, Ghaziud- 
din, dated 17th April 1758, does tell us of some letters written by the 
Colonel to- the addressees even before this date and also that “their servant 
Shitab Rai” was charged with the task of ‘delivering’ these fresh letters to 
the addressees. In a letter to Raja Ramnarayan, dated 16 19th May 1758, 
Clive emphasises “the friendship subsisting between me and Shitab Rai.” 
The Vazir, Ghaziuddin, 17 wrote to Clive in June 1758 about the grant of 
Sanads to Mir Md. Jafar Khan and the latter also 18 refers in his letters 
written in the same month and year to the “receipts of the King’s presents 
and Farmans for these Subahships.” We know 19 how Ghaziuddin did 
much to neutralize the efforts of Prince Ali Gohar (Shah Alam II) to 
capture Bihar and the zeal with which Shitab Rai aided Raja Ramnarayan 
and the English and fought against the Prince Imperial and his supporters 
is also a matter of history. As regards the Diwani, Malcolm’s Clive * 0 

14 SM., 650. 

15 Imperial Records Department — Bengal and Madras Papers, vol. Ill, t 757 “ I 7 ® 5 * 

16 Ibid. 17 Ibid. 18 Ibid. 

19 Besides the Persian histories and the English records we have got a valu- 
able collection of Raja Ramnarain’s correspondences in Dastur-ul-Insha which 
throws interesting light on the subject. 

20 Writing about the improvised Darbar of Shah Alam in the premises of the 
Patna Factory in 1761, Malcolm observes ‘‘The aid of the English was desired to fix 
the Emperor upon the throne of Delhi; and in, return, an offer was made of the 
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Vansittart’s 21 Narrative and the letters in the Calendar of Persian Corres- 
pondence, vol. 1 . (1291-92, 1340, 1338 etc.) prove that at least in 1761, Messrs. 
Carnac, Coote, Ellis and Lushington were m the know of the “King want- 
ing to grant the Diwanship of the Subah to the Company.” There was a 
good deal of bitterness between Nawab Mir Qasim and the English owing 
to the interception of the letters of Shitab Rai wherein he wrote about a 
certain “business” which “according to Major Carnac and Mr. Lushington 
referred to the King’s granting the Diwaniship to the Company.” The 
Governor referred to Shitab Rai who knew the whole truth.” He had been 
waiting about something “which His Majesty (and his Chief Minister) 
knew of” and “a project which failed.” Did the strong stand taken up 
by Mir Qasim and the support he received from Governor Vansittart, 
cause the postponement (‘dropping’) of the process which had actually been 
at work for sometime and which came to materialize only in 1763? 

Whatever may have been the beginnings of the talk about the Diwam 
and howsoever early the association of Shitab Rai with the English, and his 
readiness to promote their interests and his share in securing the Sanad of 
Subadari for Mir Jafar, there is no proof, however, of all that Kalyan Singh 
says about the negotiation having been initiated by either the Patna Chief or 
Colonel Clive and much less of the assurances concerning the bestowal of 
Niabat and annuity, jagirs etc. demanded by his father and given by the 
Colonel and his protege. As, according to his own statement, 22 “it was after 
some tim£ when the affairs of the Diwani-i-Khalsa had been already regulated 
and settled on a firm basis” that Shitab Rai wanted to go back to Delhi 
and he was approached by the English; obviously, the account in Scyar 
referred to above, does not apply to the occasion. Then again it would be 
taxing our credulity too much to take seriously the claim of Kalyan Singh, 
then a mere lad of 8 or 9 years, that he was associated with his father on 
such a highly confidential and responsible affair as the procurement of the 
Sanads of Subadari and Diwam. We find almost a similar difficulty in 

Diwani of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, but though the project was entertained at 
Calcutta, want of funds anti alarm prevented its acceptance MC., 11 , 274. 
The actual grant of the Diwani in 1765 is viewed by Malcolm to have been “the 
governing efforts of his hero” and to it, we are told “Clive attached the greatest 
value.” MC., II, 338. 

21 Carnac’s letter, dated June 21, 1761, quoted by Vansittart tells us of the 
’offer of the Diwani of Bengal on condition of your (Council) being answerable for 
the royal revenue etc.” 22 ^T., p. 583. 
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accepting all that he says about the part played by him just before the 
battle of Buxar. 

Let us first summarize very briefly the main points concerning his 
achievements which we find spread over a considerable portion 2 "' of his book 
and then examine them closely to ascertain the truth. 

1. After a stay of about 4 years Shitab Rai was compelled due to 
enmity of Mir Qasim to leave Bihar for Oudh. He entered 
the service of Shuja-ud-Dowla and rose very high under the 
latter’s Chief Minister, Maharaja Beni Bahadur. 2 ' He was, 
however, always on the look out for information about Bengal and 
anxious to promote the interests of the English. 

2. When the vanquished Mir Qasim fled towards Oudh (in 1763), 
Shitab Rai sent a congratulatory letter through his clerk, Sadhu 
Ram, to Mir Jafar and the English who were then encamped 
on their side of the Karamnasa river. The English and their 
protege, Mir Jafar, availed themselves of this opportunity to 
send petitions and letters, addressed to the King and the Nawab 
Vazir, together with a cheque (Hundi) of Rs. 6 lakhs. The 
faithful Sadhu Ram took advantage of the occasion to plead 
successfully for the restoration of his master’s office of Diwani 
and jagirs in Bihar of which the latter had been deprived by 
Mir Qasim. The English and the Nawab gave a written under' 
taking and they also directed Mir Md. Kazim, the then Naib 
Nazim of Bihar, to restore the Diwani and the jagirs and also 
help Shitab Rai in getting possession of the same. 

3. The letters, petition and cheque were despatched by Sadhu Ram 
through Harkara (messenger) to Shitab Rai who was then at 
Allahabad. The latter owing to his indisposition, deputed his 
son, Kalyan Singh, to take these to Maharaja Beni Bahadur and 
impress upon him the advisability of the execution of the 
business. 

2 3 AT., pp. 329-367. 

24 In a letter to Major Adams, dated 7-12-1763, Raja Shitab Rai writes "when 
lie returned from the Patna province on account of the enmity of Mir Qasim, he 
went to the Royal army where he remained eight months with the King and the 
Vazir Afterwards the latter sent him along with Raja Beni, who is Naib of the 
province and has authority over all the affairs of the Empire.” CPC., I. 
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4. Kalyan Singh discharged these duties satisfactorily. He had to 
read out the contents of the letter which “Beni Bahadur could 
not read for himself * and brought home to him the necessity 
of doing the work which would enhance his prestige, bring 
much good, and strengthen the friendship of Mir Jafar and 
the English. After a long discussion over the pros and cons 
of the whole question, Beni Bahadur was convinced of the argu- 
ments put forward by the young visitor. As he had been 
“turned into a supporter and well-wisher of Nawab Mir M< 1 . 
Jafar Khan and the English gentlemen’’ he proceeded at once 
to the camp of the Nawab Vazir, accompanied by Kalyan 
Singh, although it was getting close upon evening. 

5. Leaving his companion in the courtyard, Beni Bahadur advanced 
towards the Nawab Vazir, sat near his Musnad, talked with 
him quietly for half an hour, and ultimately “got his heart into 
his snare.” He then called Kalyan Singh to go near diem. 

6. After enquiring about his father’s health, the Nawab Vazir 
took all the papers from Kalyan Singh’s hands, perused them 
carefully and then returned the letter of Sadhu Ram and that 
addressed to His Majesty. He then discussed for two hours 
all the pros and cons of the question and Kalyan Singh “gave 
as satisfactory answers as his tongue was capable of.” He was 
supported by Beni Bahadur. The Nawab ultimately approved 
of the proposal (of friendship and alliance with Mir Jafar and 
the English and the expulsion of Mir Qasim) and praised Kalyan 
Singh for “having spoken well and eloquently.” He warned 
him, however, to sec that the other party did not violate the 
pact for it would cause his displeasure both for him and for his 
father. Kalyan Singh was prepared to write a paper with his 
blood about this affair which the Nawab said, smilingly, was 
not necessary. Thereafter they took leave of the Nawab. 

7. Beni Bahadur having gone ahead, Kalyan Singh was taken back 
again to the Nawab Vazir who took out with his own hand 
from the waistband of Kalyan Singh the paper which contained 
the cheque for 6 lakhs and putting it into his pocket said “1 
shall keep it myself, and you will have to get it cashed.” As 
the cheque had been referred to only in the letter of Sadhu Ram 

8 
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and was not mentioned in the letter addressed to the King, the 
Nawab Vazir first ordered Kalyan Singh to erase the same 
before presenting the letter to His Majesty, and then, probably, 
not believing in the assurances of compliance, himself penned 
through the lines which referred to the cheque and also poured 
down upon it sufficient ink so as to make it illegible. Kalyan 
Singh undertook the task of having a fresh copy of Sadhu Ram’s 
letter which would be put inside the old cover — an idea which 
so pleased the Nawab that he made a present of choicest and 
freshest fruits to his young visitor. When Kalyan Singh inform- 
ed Beni Bahadur of this affair, the latter smiled and said “As 
the Nawab Vazir has taken the cheque, convey my congratu- 
lations to your father that his work is practically done.” 

8. Shitab Rai was very much pleased to hear all this and as he had 
not yet shaken off his illness, he again deputed his son to 
arrange the whole affair with the King and the Vazir through 
Beni Bahadur. He proved himself equal to the task. We are 
told that for “full two hours’ hot discussion continued between 
him and the King and the Nawab Vazir’’ and questions were 
put and satisfactorily answered. Ultimately, through the grace 
of God, the affair of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa was settled for 
an annual tribute of 24 lakhs with a ycaily present of 2 lakhs 
and a cash advance of 10 lakhs for the Nawab Vazir. It was 
resolved to grant Sanads of Subadari of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa 
to Nawab Mir Md. Jafar Khan and of Diwani of the said 
provinces to the English Company. The necessary papers and 
and Sanads were prepared by the secretaries and duly sealed and 
they were made over together with robes of honour for the 
English and the Nawab to Kalyan Singh. The latter had al- 
ready arranged with the banker, Lala Kashmiri Mai, for cashing 
the cheque of 6 lakhs. The receipt which the Nawab Vazir gave 
for it was in possession of Kalyan Singh when he wrote his book. 

9 On the affair being reported to Shitab Rai, he told his son “As 
you have so nicely done this important work, it is better that 
you should yourself take both the Sanads, agreements, replies 
to the petitions and letters and the robes of honour to Nawab 
Mir Md. Jafar Khan and the English officers who are encamped 
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on the othci side of the Karamnasa, for it wouy be your best 
means of seeking their audience and enhance your honour and 
prestige with those people.” It was on the occasion of seeking 
permission of the Nawab Vazir to proceed on his mission that 
the latter conferred upon Kalyan Singh the title of Rajah, 
granted him robes of honour etc., a sword, a fringed Palki, 
an elephant etc. 

10. Having left his uncle, Mahtab Rai, in his place in the service 
of the Nawab Vazir, Kalyan Singh left the military camp of 
the latter at the head of 200 horse and 300 foot and a number 
of clerks and retinue. He met Beni Bahadur, took leave of his 
father, crossed the river and arrived at Benares where he “paid a 
flying visit” to Raja Balwand Singh “who was his old acquain- 
tance” and with whom he stayed in the night and from whom 
he took two letters addressed to Major Carnac and other English- 
men containing his expression of friendship and constancy 
towards the Company. 

11. As he arrived near the camp of Mir Jafar, he was received by 
Sadhu Ram who arranged for the interview between Kalyan 
Singh and the Nawab and the English. “Major Carnac, 
Major Adams, Major Fletcher, Major Knox and two or three 

other gentlemen embraced the royal emissary and 

when all except the English officials and Sadhu Ram had re- 
tired, Raja Kalyan Singh stated all that had happened in the 
camps of the Nawab Vazir, King, and Beni Bahadur and pre- 
sented all the documents he had brought and also gave “valuable 
information about the ways and manners of the other party and 
about the strength of the army of the Vazir and the King and 
their intentions.” This was followed, on the next day, by a 
public investiture of the Nawab and the English witli robes of 
honour. “The recipients turned in the direction of the camp 
of the King and made their obeisance to him.” The contents 
of the two Sanads of Subadari and Diwani were read out by 
Kalyan Singh and there was an exchange of presents and gifts, 
the English presenting to Kalyan Singh, on behalf of the Com- 
pany, Khilats, swords, elephants, pistols and also a sum of 
Rs. 50,000 as Peshkash. 
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12. During his one week’s stay Kalyan Singh paid respects to the 

Nawah and the English twice a day, did much to promote the 

interests of his father, secured a Khilat for Sadhu Ram whom 
he sent to Patna to manage the affairs of the Diwani (Khalsa) 
and his jagirs there, and also obtained a reply to the letter of 
Balwand Singh, “the foundation of whose friendship with the 
English he had succeeded in strengthening.” On his way 
back he put up at night, with Balwand Singh at Ramnagar and 
‘‘exhorted him to serve the cause of, and be loyal to, the 

English and the Company.” 

13. Crossing the Ganges he arrived in the camp of the Nawah 

Vazir at Jhusi (Allahabad) where he heard that Mir Qasim 
having learnt of the despatch of royal patents and robes of 
honour and the settlement of the Bengal affairs through Shitab 
Rai and his son, approached the Nawah Vazir, humiliated him- 
self before him, accused Shitab Rai of intrigues and fraudulent 
dealings, and even tried in vain to bribe the Nawab Vazir with 
10 lakhs for ordering the execution of Shitab Rai. The Vazir 
promised to help the cx-Nawab of Bengal in getting back his 
Subadari and also to send away Shitab Rai from his presence. 
The latter, before his departure, ‘‘saw Maharaja Beni Bahadur, 
spoke out what was proper and impressed upon him everything 
which was necessary.” At first Kalyan Singh felt very much 
perturbed but being encouraged by the reassuring words of 
Beni Bahadur said to the latter “As the whole affair of the 
peace with the Nawab Mir /afar and the English was done 
through me and my father and you also were a party to it, now 
that Mir Qasim, owing to the support of Salar Jung, has dis- 
turbed the situation, and brought indignity on all three of us, 
you will, on no account, give up the thread of amity and friend- 
ship with the English gentlemen, for this would ultimately 
serve your purpose.” Maharaja Beni Bahadur replied “what- 
ever you have said will be acted upon.” “In short, the Maharaja, 
in his heart of hearts, remained firm in his pledge and conse- 
quently put no heart in the battle of Buxar.” 

14. Next day, when Kalyan Singh approached the Nawah Vazir, 
the latter at first paid no heed to him : but when all the visitors 
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had retired, he lifted up the drooping head of young Kalyan 
Singh, asked him as to how he was, accepted the usual Nazar , 
and assured him that his father had been advisedly sent to 
Partabgarh but he would continue attending on him as usual, 
though he should not go to him when Mir Qasim was in his 
company for that “troublesome fellow” was an enemy to him 
and his father. Being encouraged by the Vazir’s enquiry about 
Mir Jafar and the English, Kalyan Singh spoke about the wisdom 
and straight dealings of the latter and added that the English, 
despite the fewness of their troops were past masters in the art 
of warfare. If friendly relations were cultivated with the 
English, it would conduce to an increase in the wealth and pros- 
perity of his master. The Nawab Vazir said “let us see what 
happens.” After this Kalyan Singh gave a true account of all 
that had happened and again spoke against the fickle-minded, 
cowardly and pledge-breaking Mir Qasim, and brought out, by 
way of contrast, the high character of the English and Mir Jafar. 
The Nawab Vazir said, “I, too, realise what you have thought 
about, but you should hold your peace and utter not a word. 
Let us see what Providence wishes to happen.” 

There is much in tins pretty long account given by one who was an 
eye-witness, and apparently one of the principal participants in the whole 
transaction, which remains uncorroborated by any other sources, contem- 
porary or otherwise. Evidence is, however, not lacking of Shitab Rai’s con- 
tinued attachment to the English and “his representing to the King and 
the Vazir the loyalty 2,11 of the English ever since his arrival there.” He 
forwarded letters of the English and their protege and gave to the latter 
useful information about the movements 20 and intentions of his new 
masters (CPC., I). We also learn from his correspondence about the send- 
ing of Sadhu Ram, 27 his Diwan, to Mir Jafar and the English, and referring 
to him for particulars. It is also a fact, as Karam Ali 28 and the English 
records 20 tell us, that Mir Jafar and an English detachment led by Adams etc. 
had marched in pursuit of Mir Qasim upto Karamnasa and the usurper of 
Bengal lay encamped for 4 months on the bank of Durgavatl. Discussions 

25 CPC., I, 2026. 26 CPC., I, 1927, 1935, 2040, 2065 etc. 

27 CPC., I, 1935 dated 7-12-1767. 

28 MN. 29 Broomes. 
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also did take place about the royal money (tribute) and attempts were made 
through the despatch™ of Peshkash and Nazars to win over the King and 
the Nawab Vazir. Karam Ali al tells us that in the very first interview 
between Mir Qasim and Beni Bahadur on the 17th of Jamadi I, 1177 (24th 
November, 1763) differences arose which became further aggravated, so 
much so, that Beni Bahadur, as Ghulam Hussain 12 also states, became deter- 
mined to prevent the realization of the cherished object of Ali Jah (Mir 
Qasim) and to induce his master to come to a settlement with Mir Jafar 
and the English. We also get evidence of the fact that both Beni Bahadur 
and Balwand Singh gave only a lukewarm™ support to, and acted rather 
treacherously towards, their chief, the Nawab Vazir, on the occasion of the 
battle 11 of Buxar. We know also that Beni Bahadur and Shitab Rai did 
much to “procure the Sanad 35 of the Subadari” and we are informed by 
Shitab Rai himself that he had obtained the Sanad and the Khilats but was 
prevented from conveying them personally, firstly because he had to await 
the arrival of Beni Bahadur 30 and latterly because the “treachery of Mir 
Qasim 37 detained him and caused his departure for Lucknow.” The King 
in his letter signifies his readiness to “grarit the Sanads of the province” on 
certain conditions and refers for particulars to “Raja Shitab Rai, 18 a true 
friend of the English.” The Sanads were actually despatched, as we learn 
from certain letters, through Sadhu Ram, and Shitab Rai also “sent a 

30 MN. 31 MN. 32 SM. 

33 A contemporary authority, Subhan Ali, author of Tarikh-t-Bcnares says that 
at the battle of Puchapahari (Patna) Beni Bahadur prevented Balwand Singh from 
exerting himself on behalf of their master — TB., 95. 

The historian Fakir Khairuddin writes — .“It was reported to the Nawab Vazir 
that there was a long-standing friendship between Raja Balwand Singh and Raja 
Shitab Rai; that the former was in intrigues with the English through the inter- 
mediary of the latter; that their alluring words had found entrance into the heart 
of Beni Bahadur, too; consequently at the time of fight they were standing as 
mere spectators.” The Nawab Vazir became definitely suspicious but he could not 
afford to alienate them further at that time. TT., 47a. 

34 Besides Subhan Ali’s charges of “perfidy and disloyalty” against Balwand 
Singh, we get another' definite evidence of the same in a letter addressed to Shitab 
Rai by his agent Raja Khcyali Ram, on Nov. 12, 1764 wherein we read, “Raja 
Balwand Singh, in conformity with his engagements, did not take part in the battle 
(Buxar), but remained on the other side of the river under the pretence of sickness*' 
CPC., I, 2459. 

35 CPC., I, 1964, 1985, 2000, 2002, 2121, -CtC. 

36 CPC., I 2096. 37 CPC., I, 2125. 


38 CPC., 1945* 2035- 
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scheme 31 ' for the destruction of the ex-Nawab.” The change in the attitude 
of Shuja-ud-Dowla on the intervention of Salar Jung 1 " and other supporters 
of Mir Qasim and the advised exile of Shitab Rai arc also borne out by 
other sources. Again, considering the character of Shuja-ud-Dowla, we may 
take the Hundi affair to be within the range of probabilities, especially 
because of the reference to the receipt of the Nawab Vazir being present in 
possession of Kalyan Singh at the time he wrote his history. 11 

Despite all that has been said above, one cannot but take Kalyan 
Singh’s version with a grain of salt. Though he has furnished us with 
such wealth of details, he has unfortunately omitted to give the dates of 
Sadhu Ram’s visit to Mir Jafar’.? camp, of his own interviews with 
Beni Bahadur, and with the Vazir and the King, and of his mission to the 
military camp on the other side of Karamnasa. The English army had 
reached near the bank of Karamnasa on the 5th December 1 2 and Major 
Adams had left the command of the army to Major Knox and proceeded 
to Calcutta where he died on the 13th January 1764. Major Knox also 
did not continue for long and had to resign very soon in favour of Captain 

Jennings. How Messrs. Adams, Knox and Carnac could embrace Raja 

Kalyan Singh on his arrival in the camp of Mir Jafar when wc find Govet 
nor’s letter dated 13 10th December 1763, about “Mir Jafar proceeding to 
Sasaram” and not vet encamped at Karamnasa. Then there is the ques- 
tion of Kalyan Singh’s age in 1177(1763-64) which was not more than 12 
or 13 years. Undoubtedly, he was a gifted boy and appears to have been 
given a good education. An indulgent and loving father may have also 
been anxious to initiate his son into the mysteries of diplomatic dealings. 
But a highly responsible and confidential work such as the conduct of nego- 
tiation between the King, the Nawabs of Oudh and Bengal, and the 

English, could be hardly entrusted into the single hand of an immature 
youth. The fact that neither the contemporary works and records ot 
either of the English or the Indians, nor even the letters of Shitab Rai 
himself, make the slightest reference to Kalyan Singh, is too significant to 
be lost sight of. Again one is apt to take from Kalyan Singh s account that 
he was in no inconsiderate degree responsible for the cultivation of friendly 

39 CPC., I, 1221, 2124. 40 TB., 94b. 41 CPC., I, 21, 25. 

42 Broome 40. Broome gives 16th January, as the date of Adam s death 
hut Governor's letter has, been relied upon CPC., 2028. 43 Cl C., i. 
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relation between Beni Bahadur, Balwand Singh and the English officials. Apart 
from the objection because of the disparity of age, the correspondences 44 
of Raja Ramnarain conclusively prove that these people had already become 
well-disposed towards the overthrowers of Siraj-ud-Dowla and the vanqui- 
sher of Shah Alam. This friendship was, perhaps, largely due to the 
mediation 0 of Raja Shitab Rai. There are reasons to believe that Shitab 
Rai definitely conceived the brilliant idea of the grant of Diwani to the 
Company as far back as i76o-6i, ,li if not earlier but there is no definite 
proof of the details of the transaction as given, by Kalyan Singh, having 
been agreed upon in pre-Buxar days. 

Certain it is that a regular communication was kept up through Shitab 
Rai and also others in the Court of the King and the Vazir; that it was 
Shitab Rai who “recommended 17 that letters requesting Sanads for the pro- 
vinces should be sent to the Court;” that he sent on 7th December 1763, 
Sadliu Ram, his Diwan, and a man of trust and “well acquainted with all 
the affairs of the Imperial Court;” 48 that Beni Bahadur received Major 
Adam’s letters through Raja Shitab Rai and forwarded them to the Court 
and also “wrote to the Vazir in proper 40 manner; that Raja Shitab Rai 
wrote to Major Adams (recorded on nth December 1763) about his in- 
tended march with the dresses which were prepared for the Major and 
Nawab Mir Jafar at the head of 100 horsemen; 50 that Raja Shitab Rai 
wrote to Major Knox in January, 51 1764, about his repairing to the Court 
and getting the Sanads ready which would be delivered to him as soon as 
the Peshkash money arrived; that Raja Shitab Rai informed Captain Stables 
m March, 02 1764, that he had been dismissed with the Sanads, but had 
deferred his departure, and that he- was detained owing “to my departure 
for Lucknow in consequence of the treachery™ of Mir Qasim” and had to 
send the Sanads, Farmans and Khilat, which he had obtained, through 
Sadhu Ram, who handed them over to Mir Jafar at Buxar 5 1 on the 24th 
March 1764. 

44 Dl., A paper read before the last Calcutta session of Indian History Con- 
gress by the writer contains extracts from some of these letters. 

45 Vide the testimony of the historian Khfliruddin, referred to above. 

46 Vide above. 47 CPC., I, 1927, 1935. 

48 CPC., I, 1927, 1935. 

49 CPC., 1 1964. 5 o CPC., I, 1985. 

5 2 CPC., I, 2096. 53 CPC., I, 2125. 


51 CPC., I, 2039. 
54 CPC., I, 2154. 
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There is no mention of the Diwani in any of these letters nor that 
Kalyan Singh was in any way connected with the affair. It may be that 
young Kalyan Singh was associated with more elderly experienced persons, 
such as his own uncle, Mahtab Rai, or his father’s trusted Diwan, Sadhu 
Ram, in most of these transactions, but as he dictated his book after a lapse 
of “48 or 49 years in I2i9(i8i2) 55 when he had become old and blind, and 
as he was anxious to bring home to Mr. Abraham Weland(?), the Chief 
of the appellate Court of Patna, at whose instance he had undertaken the 
composition of the history, the services he had himself rendered to the 
English so that he might get back, through his mediation, the jagir and 
allowances that he had lost, he consciously or unconsciously gave an exag- 
gerated and confused account of the part played by him on the eve of the 
battle of Buxar. 

The enumeration of his services does not end here. We are taken to 
the battle of Pachapahari (Patna) which resulted in a defeat of Shuja-ud- 
Dowla in May 1764,. and told that Kalyan Singh was present in the army 
of the OudhTvJawab while he lay encamped at Phulwari for about 15 days 
before delivering his attack on Patna. During this period Sadhu Ram, who 
was then in the City, managed to secure the permission of Mir Jafar and 
the English and saw Kalyan Singh twice or thrice. The latter gave him 
valuable information about “the King’s 56 being well disposed towards the 
English and about the inward and constant friendship of Beni Bahadur 
and Balwand Singh and their being kept firm in their pledges of the past.” 
He asked Sadhu Ram to “convey his compliments to the English and to 
Mir Jafar and assure them that he was ever on the look out for an oppor- 
tunity to help them, and would do his best to carry out their behests to 
the best of his capacity and in the same way as that of his father.” 

We next get an account of the battle of Pachapahari in which the 
Nawab Vazir and his Rohilla and Sannyasi troops performed feats of valour, 
capturing drums and other things of the English and for a time causing 
violent commotion in the opposite ranks. The description is refreshing and 
accurate and is borne out by other sources. 5 '' Kalyan Singh states what 
appears to have been a fact that Maharaja Beni Bahadur and Balwand Singh 
who stood on the right side of the Nawab did not 58 exert themselves as 

55 KT., p. 14; last page. 5 b KT-* 374 * 

57 SM., TM ., IN., etc. 5 8 vidc abovc - 
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they should have done. But we have no other corroborative evidence about 
the statement that when the Nawab Vazir and his allies fell back upon 
Phulwari towards the evening, Kalyan Singh who had been standing at a 
certain place with some others, sent some messenger to Major Carnac and 
the English officials and being summoned by them secretly went to their 
camp and saw them. “Having told them 59 what had to be said and enquir- 
ed after everything that was worth knowing” he stole back to his camp. 

As regards the account of the subsequent skirmishes — after the recovery 
of the Vazir from trouble in the legs (probably a wound), — which continued 
for a month till the rainy season set in, in the course of which the Vazir again 
gave proof of his personal valour, extricating himself from the danger of 
being captured, and then marched back to Buxar, there is nothing to take 
exception to. The treachery of Samru, the plunder and humiliation of the 
unfortunate Mir Qasim and the reasons thereof are also substantially cor- 
rect. Raja Shitab Rais recall to the Vazir’s camp for effecting an accom- 
modation with the English in June, his arrival at Patrja and conference and 
conversation with Mir Jafar on the 2nd of July, his accompanying the latter 
to Calcutta in the middle of August, the terms proposed centering round 
the relinquishment of Bihar and the remission of royal revenue etc. and the 
detention of Shitab Rai in Bengal are mentioned in the letter of the Calendar 
and bear out the version in Khulasat-ut-Tawarikh. The details given there 
are interesting, especially the impossible demands 60 suggested at first by the 
Nawab Vazir and Raja Shitab Rai’s humble but more practical submis- 
sions thereon. 

We next get a fairly correct account of Major Munro’s appointment to 
the command of the forces at Azimabad, his suppression of a mutiny 01 in 
the English army near the bank of the river Ghoghra, his march to Buxar 
and the battle he “fought and won over Shuja-ud-Dowla.” It is the true 
version of an eye-witness and an accurate observer and, therefore, a first hand 
information that we get here about the battle of Buxar. 


59 KT., 378. 

60 KT. t 388. The original demand meant the payment of an annual tribute of 
30 lakhs together with about 50 lakhs for war expense and the relinquishment of the 
Subah of Bihar in favour of the Nawab Vazir. 

61 This does not find even a reference in the translation but is borne out by 
other sources. 
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The Nawab Vazir. we 62 are told, fled across the river Ganges towards 
Allahabad, leaving Beni Bahadur and Kalyan Singh to induce the Emperor 
tp follow and join his Vazir. But His Majesty paid no heed, did not move 
from his place, and refused to cross the Ganges for “he had already con- 
veyed the message of friendship for, and strengthened the basis of 
his alliance with , the English through Maharaja Shitab Rai.” This is 
proved also by the letters in the Calendar . 011 As desired by the King, 
Kalyan Singh remained in the royal camp. Having enclosed the King’s 
Shuqqa in his 64 own letter, Kalyan Singh sent it to Major Munro, who on 
receipt thereof, marched forward, though not authorized by the Council at 
Calcutta, towards the King’s camp while Beni Bahadur marched away 
across the river Ganges. Nawab Munirud-Dowla 65 and Kalyan Singh were 
sent ahead to receive Major Munro. The Major and the King’s army 
crossed the river, entered Benares and encamped at some distance from each 
other near Pisach Mochan(?). Next day Kalyan Singh had a private 
interview 68 with the Major who first enquired about his father and was told 
that he was at Calcutta and then disclosed to the Major how he, in accord- 
ance with the direction of his father, had persuaded the King to keep to 
his pledges to the English and abstain from accompanying the army of the 
vanquished Vazir. The Major is said to have become so much impressed 
that he asked the young man to remain in his camp but Kalyan Singh told 
him that his presence in the royal camp was necessary in the interest of the 
Company itself. 

The separation of the 87 King and the Vazir, the former’s undignified 
conduct in courting the favour of the foreigners through Shitab Rai, and 
Major Munro’s and (Captain Stable’s) being “admitted to the presence 88 
and made happy by royal favours” are proved facts. But it was Munirud- 

62 KT., 397. 63 CPC., 2063. 64 KT., 402. 

65 The founder of the Bhiknapahari. House of Na,wabs of Patna and 
Bhagalpore. 

66 KT., 402 

67 CPC., I, 2485. The contents of the King’s letter (2467, 2469) and his 
general conduct may be contrasted by the attitude and sentiments of Mir Jafar as 
depicted by Karam Ali. We arc told that Mir Jafar refused to accept Nazars for 
the victory at Buxar. "On the contrary he uttered ‘where is the victory and what 
defeat? The little prestige that was left has now vanished in the air” ( MN. t 
9 10 / a). 

68 CPC., I, 2385. 
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Dowla, the King’s Mir Saman (Comptroller of the Household) who was in 
correspondence with Major Munro and it was he who sent to the latter the 
King’s Shuqqa 00 through Suchit Ram, Raja Shitab Rai’s Vakil at Benares. 
On the other hand, Kalyan Singh finds no place anywhere in the contem- 
porary records. Though not improbable, his personal references here are, 
as usual, not very convincing. 

Before concluding this paper, because it has become too long, one 
very important fact regarding the extent of indebtedness which Kalyan 
Singh owed to the well-known Patna historian, Nawab Ghulam Hussain 
Khan, has to be emphasized. Though not copied verbatim, a considerable 
portion of Khulasat-ut-Tawarikh represents the unacknowledged version 
available in the pages of Seyar-ul-Mutakherin. Even as regards the account 
of Nawab Mir Md. Qasim Khan whose history it was his primary object 
to write, we find the ground covered to be much common in both except 
that about his last days, death in penury and the fate of his seven sons which 
lie, for the first time, has furnished us with. 


S. H. Askari 


69 CPC., I, 2473. 



Nandi in Theory 

Students of Sanskrit literature are well acquainted with the fact that 
Sanskrit dramas commence with a stanza (or stanzas) called nandi, which 
is followed by the prelude. The nature and function of nandi have not yet 
been exhaustively dealt with. 

The earliest known work on dramaturgy, the Natyasastra of Bharata- 
carya, in its present form was known by the beginning of the Christian era. 
In this paper the definitions etc. as given in the Natyasastra and other drama- 
turgical works whose chronological order 1 is well nigh accepted by scholars 
have been dealt with here. 

After quoting all the characteristics found in N$. first, I have omitted 
those repeated in the later works. 

In Atf 2 characteristics of nandi are given in chapters I, V, p. 219 and 
p. 239. In ch. I. (p. 23) it is stated that nandi should have words express- 
ing blessings . It should have eight padas (WTffq^s). * ^ should 

striking ( ) i.e. poetically beautified, and lastly it should be%qfaf4tT* . 

Then in ch. V (p. 219) we find that nandi should be in honour of 
gods, brahmanas, king, or it should please these persons, and should always 
be resorted tb. 

In ch. V (p. 239) it is added that nandi may have eight or twelve padas." 
There must be two by the side of the who recites nandi, 

1 The order of the sources and the authors qouted is as follows: 

(1) snarcmsr (^) SJTf^TTcr ( as quoted by Kale in his commentary on 

fsras ft fa i ) (\) >TT^nntr ( as q uoted b y (*) *rra 

(as quoted by Raghavabhatta), (v) (as quoted by Ranganatha 

(0 W siftwrorctf («) ( 5 ) 

(i«) (11) irorjrem (n) sraritffcr (n) wwjniis 

(<)V) (l*) (a> quoted by Raghavabhatta (<\^) 

d i a i dfr't (“ q uoted by Ranganatha), (qu) ( as < J uotcd b Y 

Raghavabhatta). 

2 Gaekwad Oriental Series, no. XXXVI, vol. 1. 

3 The term qq I shall explain later on, hence not translated here. 

4 This word is explained in the quotation from which 1 

shall give later on. 

5 Hens qq means an I 
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and they shcuid speak the words at the end of every of nandi. 

There is also a note that by the proper execution of nandi, Candra is 
pleased.*' 

According to the Adibharata 7 (as quoted by Kale in his commentary on 
p. 2), in addition to Bharata’s nandi should have salutation 

( ) » it should suggest the plot of the play ( ) and it 

shot* id have eight or ten padas. 

According to Badarayana (as quoted in p- 46) 

it is underst(X)d that nandi is obligatory, which is the same as of NS. 

Biiasa (as quoted by Riighavabhatta in his commentary on Sdkuntala, 

Nir P", p. 2) seems to have given the definition of nandi in accordance 

with that of he Adi oh drat a. The definition* is not quoted fully by 
Kaghavabhatta, but the last word suggests that he favoured the 
suggestion ol plot in nandi. 

Macrgupta (as quoted by Ranganatha in his commentary on 
p. 7) gives the definition of nandi, which is the same as that of Adibbarata. 

In Agnyurr.na (ch. 338, v. 8-9) we find that nandi is one of the 22 

divisions o r the qcRif. It adds to the word of Bharata, prayers 

to die elders and benedictions of . 

Abhinavagupriicarya in his commentary on NS. of Bliarata, has dis- 
cussed the various characteristics of nindl (on pages 25, 219, 239, chs. I, V). 
f (c has clarified die meanings of certain terms used by Bharata. 


6 bharata has given illustration of nandi in ch. V, v. 110-113: 

fcsTTfiw- <rm I 

f^Trf k ’CTflT ^ U 

K\4 JI^cTf IfFTOTT I 

WrTf^d: II 

F5*RT ?PTT RR7 ^*TT II 

r^f ftsrr^n WM^wfwRn’ \ 

^rfcT ^TITT: I (v. 5 °)- 

7 WT^frArftfRT^T: qF^fcT OTd — 

8 
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He explains the word fasj as suggesting the daily recitai of nandi— 
that is nandi should be recited everyday of the perfoimaiice, unlike 
some other items of 1TOT, which may not be resorted to daily. Bnarata 
has said that nandi should be in honour of god, brahmana and king. 
To this Abhinava has added that it should also be in honour of a^TTCffa 
i.c., the guest of honour. He adds a note that this ndndt is called aifaftT 
when it occurs as an element of HTCdtlfa . Abhinava explains 
of Bharata as authorised by Even according to Srutis, or 

blessing must be m the beginning of every work. 

In Dasarupaka' (book 3, p. 80 Columbia University Press) we read 
that nandi should please the audience and the verses must be sweet. 

In N dtakalaksanaratnakosa (p. 46) it is stated that nandi is ^* 41 ?- 
l * e *> to be introduced by the stage-manager. 

In iV dtyadarpana faifoo v. 154) the illustration of nandi as given by 
Bharata together with the definition similar to Bharata is given. More- 
over the authors acid that nandi should have six or eight padas and also add 
to Bharata \s item, (viz. nandi should be in honour of gods, brahmana and 
king) the terms and To Bharata \s ND adds 

i.c. praises of merits. Nandi is supposed ti lemove i.e. 

obstacles in the way of performarcr. ND also gives that nandi may be 
composed by the poet or the manager of the company of actors 
and ) t Moreover it is the 12th item oftj^SP also according to ND 

or the reciters of nandi are the WTO and 

Rahganatha in his commentary on (p. 7 1 ) tjuutes 

the following under the name of ND . — 

fr *r*r limit $ tfr as a definition of nandi. But this 

quotation cannot be traced in the present edition of ND. It seems 
Rahganatha has committed some mistake here, and the opinion quoted is oi 
some other person. 

In Bbdvaprakdsa (p. 1 c^O- 1 97) nandi is derived from ( the bull 
of the God Siva. According to BP the bull of Siva), was .dancing 

and it became worthy of representation in that form. Its worship 111 that 
form is called Another explanation is that expression which rejoice^ 

(the audience) by means of auspicious salutations to god is nandi. Further 
it is explained that what rejoices the audience being one of the 2.1 

9 iw asm 1 
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items of <jcfar is also called nandl (the word is here derived from 

to please or to rejoice). 

It adds that there must be the word xRT or its synonym in 
the nandl verse or the poet, at any rate, should indicate or suggest 
in the nandl verse. The should recite it in ^ (resorting 

to the middle tone) and there should be 8 or 12 qqs or sentences. 

Prataparudriya (pp. 123- 124) in the definition of nandl adds the words 
direct or indirect suggestion of the plot to the words of Adibharata and others 
( qq sqpfeffiq i: ). Nandi according to PR may have 8, 12, 18 or 22 qqs. 
Also it should be =q^TqTffcTT and In Rasdrnava - 

sudhdkara (pp. 165-266) the same description as in PR is given, only there is 
a difference in the number of qqs. According to RS qqs may be 8, 10 or 
12 in number. 

Sdhityadarpana (ch. VI, p. 63, v. 23-25) in the definition of nandl quotes 
NS. and adds that nandl should have words signifying auspicious objects like 
3 FS 3 T, and It should have 8 or 12 q^s. 

In the commentary on Sdkuntala Raghavabhatta has quoted definitions 
of nandi as given in most of the works on dramaturgy and has added one 
more definition (Act I, p. 5), of nandl given in Natyapradipa. According 
to this quotation nandl is composed of the poems which' please the audience, 
the poets and the actors ($*ffaqs). Here too nandl is derived from^/q^ 
to please. 

In the commentary on fqqjqfcftftqq Ranganatha has quoted (on p. 6 
Act I.) from Ndtyalocana , according to which there should be flower- 
offering to the bees; i.e. flower-offering to the connoisseurs ( ) in 

addition to the other requirements of SfptftsrqftqjqT etc. 10 given by the 
sources quoted before. It should have 8 or 12 qqs. 

In his commentary on Sdkuntala Raghavabhatta has quoted (p. 6, Act 
I) from qqfaq^q^Ri in which it is given that nandl may have 3, 6 or 4 q^s, 
and it should have the descirption of the moon. 11 

Jagaddhara the commentator of Mdlattmddhava has given the following 
quotation (p. 2, Act I) from Bharata. 


10 sinft&f s w ftw i * 

3*71*1%: 11 

-v rv rs C A 


IX 


is etc. 
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ww— *ptfa -qfo wq *i®fc i wrwmtfjF^ . snsjtf far- 

s?*rr^ \> wzfterwi s *k % — 1 SJEtf 

f^fTTfnWF^T ^^TT II *TWT *ftq: qrWW*t SHTlftlSP I iR§wWrt : 

qqq} qrfqfircffm 11 9 *nsrqqfq^Tsn ^^f^snfemT i rfraft^JOT 

*rF^t *rar*nfrq<n 11 ms t i wsk- 

q^rt srcmfwr- n =^f^f m ’jqwfcit .ratew: sft% 

wftfeftr ir 

But in the present edition of AW we do not find this. The quotation 
itself shows that the view expressed therein is that of snf<ftft>, about 
whom nothing more is known. Anyhow according to who is 

quoted above, ; there should be ^8T#ffaf?r and nandi must have eight or 

twelve padas. 

From the above quotations, we find that nandi should have at most 
the following characteristics : (t) witftqsfr? (a) 3fff«FTT (3) 

(4) should be poetically beautiful (3) ^Prf&T (6) should be in 
honour of gods, brahmanas, king, ^TN&, and ^T. (7) should 

please STOFqfe, audience, actors etc. (8) should he resorted * to on 
every day of the performance. (9) should have 3, 4, 6, 8, 12, 16, 22 
qqs (10) fj 5 p=nr or the stage-manager should recite nandl in middle 
tone and two NlftqHsS^s should stand on both his sides and should utter 
the words “thus be it so” at rhe end of every qq that rhe 

afjTOTC speaks. (11) moon is pleased ' by proper recital of nandl (12) it 
should have certain words : 3s$ ) ^yssr, or their synonyms 

(13) should contain gqjtelfcsk (14) it is derived from or from >J^r^ 

(15) it should be accompanied by flower-offering (16) according to ND 
nandi may be composed by the pocr or by the stage-manager., 

From all these characteristics it can be gathered that nandi in its earlier 
form was somewhat different from the one found to-day. It had to pass 
through two or three stages of evolution before it took the present form. 

So far as its subject-matter goes, we clearly find three stages : 

(1) The definition of nandl as given by Bharata has SH-flhW’T and 
honorific words for fq, iTTfpq and J^r ; but qqsjfptppq is not prescribed there. 

(2) as a part of the subject-matter of nandl is first found in 
the definition given by Adibharata 12 and Bhasa. 

12 For. a discussion about the nature of this work see: Adibharata by D. R. 
Mankad, ABOR1., vol. XIII, pt II, p. 173ft. 
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(3) Later ori ND adds which seems to mean expression 

of merits of good men (i.e. the audience). 

Similarly there has been a gradual change in practice about the following 
three items of nandi: 

(1) Mention of Candra. 

(2) Number of q^s. 

(3) Position of the verse. 

We shall consider one by one, how this gradual change has come. 

(1) Regarding the mention of Candra etc. we find in NS that by the 
performance of nandi, moon is pleased, but that the word Candra or its 
synonyms should be mentioned in the nandi vc~sc is net prescribed in NS. 

As late as the 12th century A.D. 111 BP, we get a clear instruction, that 
the word Candra or its synonyms must be expiessed or suggested in the nandi. 

To this, SD adds that not only Candra, but words like 

etc. also may be mentioned. 

Let us now see why Candra or such other words should be mentioned in 
nandi. While expressing tffat srefa ^*TT: of NS., NLRK and say 

that the fruit of nandi performance is i.e. richness of ^in the play. 

Now Tff is connected with the moon because, the moon is called 
i.e. the lord of herbs. Just as the moon enriches the herbs with 
its mention in the nandi may be taken to enrich the play with *TT 7 ?PC<T. 

This explanation of NLRK is more or less copied by later writers. 
Though this explanation by itself is plausible we may yet say that, in addi- 
tion to the richness of there may be another motive f or men- 
tioning such words as Candra, etc. We know rhat NS prescribes 

in the <7#^ and along with auspicious expressions also 

would be necessary. 1 or this purpose names of certain gods, and objects 
connected with them may be taken as auspicious. We find that JtT^sT 
qjtTiT etc. are usually connected with and arc also taken as 

. It is for this reason also that such words are prescribed to be 
mentioned in nandi. 

(2) Now we shall consider the question of the number of qqs • 

(1) NS. gives 8 or 12 qqfs 

(2) ND „ 6 or 8 

(3) „ 8, 12, 18 or 22 

(4) ,, 8, 10, or 12 

(5) „ 3, 6 or 4 
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We sec chat even from the beginning there has been a confusion about 
the interpretation of the word qq - occurring in NS. 

Abhinava explains q^ thus in the 1st Adhyaya (p. 23): 

qrrfq to stRt m 

1 fl < »f <y W T fi n n^ » era to# 

(sr 5) 1 ^mrti ^ 

firoraf qrq^r ^c^rwtPt froferat ^ror* i 


Again in ch. V, p. 239, Abh. says : — 



It will be seen that according to Abh. T£ may mean either word or 
i.e. subordinate sentence. 

Now on examining the illustration of nandT given by NS. we find 
that there are exactly 12 srTRTCTPras, but words arc many more than 8 or 
12. Therefore it seem? that according to NS, qq - should he taken in the 
sense of sub-sentence. 

Incidentally the above quotation from Abhinava gives us some addi- 
tional interesting information. It seems that there were two different types 
of one to be performed in the triangular (sgs j ) type of theatre and 

the other in the rectangular ( ) type of theatre. 1 * 

According to NS both the and theatres may be of 

three types according to their measurements. Thus the three types of 
^awpsqr will have (a) 108 x 108, (b) 64 x 64, (c) 32 x 32. Similarly 
the type too will have three subdivisions. It will be seen that out of 
these three sub- types, the isr though not actually double, is yet taken as 
double of the 2nd and 3rd is double of the 2nd. Accordingly Abhinava here 
prescribes 4, 8, 16 qqr s ( ) for type and 3, 6, 12 q*s 

for the type. Thus according to Abhinava nandT may have 3, 4, 6, 8, 
12 cr 1 6 padas. 

NLRK explains qr<* thus: — 

<TOrfqr 1 ’$&*** q^r qr m 

fkwrf*m i % 5 §f*Rr tin rrror qq-f^f^T %qf aw??ifii^iqt^rf3R«2T- 
fW trq; q* ajfo; t Hvpqpfq nfwfcl I 

13 For the nature and consrrucdon ot Sanskrit theatre see: D. R. Mankad, 
‘Hindu Theatre’ in 1 HQ., vol. VIII, pp. 480 ff. 
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Thus according to NLRK err means (i) word* (2). a q*q °£ a versc * 
Taking qq in the latter sense 8 or 12 qqs will mean 2 or 3 verses, 

ND has the following:--** 

qqprfa fwmrrft * 5 1... 

1 *wror 

r^rWwtr ftrfvr q^sifefr 1 jwttot t 

k will be seen that ND, following Abhinava, divides nandl into 3 JWT 

and 1 According to this in type of theatre* nandl 

with 4 qqs is 3 PT*TT, with 8 qqs is *fS2WT and with 16 qqs 3 TWJ. Similarly 
insq^f type of theatre 3 qqs will represent ?WTr 6 qqs JraffiTand 12 
qqs sfrm . 

BP notes a view that nandl should have even number of qqs . 

From the example given by PR it is understood that it takes qq to 
mean words (including compounds). It will also be seen that the condi- 
tion of 18 and 22 qq$ as given by PR was not known earlier, 

RS also takes qq in the sense of a word. 

Thus we find that, qq has been taken to have the following meanings : — 

(1) Word, i.c. grammatically inflected word including a *RT*T 

however long, (according to ^aqqqqr, 5 Icfmtffa, 

wqhn^rm). 

(2) SiqFdiqiqq i.e. a subordinate sentence (according to Abhinava, 
ND and BP). 

(3) of a verse (acc. to NLRK and BP). 

Now we shall consider the position of nandl versc. In the plays that 
we get today, there is always a stage-direction STFSFtl cRT*. qfqfffa I 

But in some plays this direction is found before the benedictory 
verse and in others after the benedictory verse. This obviously means 
that in the first case the benedictory verse is not taken as nandl and in the 
other case, it is taken as nandl. Another natural inference should be that 
in the there must have been two verses having the nature of bene- 

diction, out of which one was called nandl and the other was not. 

On referring to NS we find that there are 19 items of given, 


14 NS sf; V, verses 16-30. 

(i) sRqrqn: (ii) srq^rcqrq, (iii) (iv) srr*mrr (v) wqiftr- 

(iv) (vii) setoff (viii) wrifaufts (ix) 
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of which: nandl. is the 13th. The 14th item of q^W according to NS, is 

W I 

According* to NS. again, items one Co nine (ue. trom to 

) were to be performed behind the curtain i.c., before the 
drop-curtain was raised up. Remaining ones were to be performed after 
the curtain was raised up 

In connection with this, the remark when preceding the 

benedictory verse suggests that the nandl preceded it and therefore nandl 
was recited before the curtain was raised up; it will also suggest that the 
verse following the remark was not the nanefe verse and was recited 

after the curtain was raised up. 

Now, let us see if there were two benedictory verses in the WST. 
As remarked above, according to NS nandl is the 13th and the 14th, 
is also a verse, but it may not always be benedictory in nature. 
Therefore yr ^TT will not be the other verse which we expect. 

But according to BP 15 there are 22 items of ^ST, of which nandl is the 
12th and the 13th is3Rfa?n. According to NS. 5 TCN*t is 19th. Thus acc. 
to NS. nandl and are separated by 5 or 6 items, but acc. to BP. 

nandl is immediately followed by sKfaRT. 

It is my suggestion that when wc have a verse following the remark 
etc., It is not nandl but verse. The definition of 

as given by NS. is (vide ch. V.). 

fcgjfiwwwiT \\\m\\ 
fa&ITHHNUT *TT 5 *TT I 

But this will not apply to the benedictory verses which follow the 
remark snSRt But BP. defines svfrzm thus : 

xifam m mnfanmp: 1 

smw 3 m (p- *97. l- 16-17). 

(x) (xi) 3RN* (xii) <rfR&T (xiii) m*(t (xiv) 

(xv) (xvi) (xvii) (xviii) (xix) , 

15 BP. srfro* 7* v ^ s P- l 95 ’ l 99 : 

(i) (ii) (iii) (iv) vmrni (v) wjTfor 

(vi) <rfwrr (vii) (viii) Jmrfarfar (ix) (x) wm* 

(xi) (xii) sTTRt (xiii) 5ifN?TT (xiv) t^r»Tcy (xv) WTHTftl 

(xvi) (xvii) SJWT (xviii) f^TR (xix) flFOTC (xx) 

(xxi) (xxii) 
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This means that was a verse to please the audience It may very 

v, <:i! serve the purpose of nandi. 

We should note that siffaiTT was of two kinds. of NS. differs 

from the of BP. That there were two views about HTNrt is noted 
by NLR?.. It is said (p. 45), 

<r?r • fmw f^nrr^rr 1 11 

Sfiwan: 1 

qTORTCTW ^ * 

grorarat ^tsfa u 

riT^: I 

ytrfrJfzM’ *FT°?PFzr JjffcRT I 

=w wm* 

%*z iwfiwi 

**z r zn&r Jrarefac 1 

mWfXW: 

^w^*nw^T fj3?ng ti 

It w’li be seen that the first verse quoted above is of the type of nandi, 
whi^e the second is not. In fact Abhinava explicitly calls Jf?r^T a ty P c °f 
nandi, when he remarks (p. 219) trq^r ==? ? affair ft?' I 

Thus both sj^^rr and nandi were taken as benedictory verses at one time 
or the other. 

Therefore when the remark ?rraj^ etc. precedes the benedictory verses 
the ccrse is and when the remark follows it, the verse is nandi. 

Consequently we will have to say that nandi verse was recited before the 
curtain was raised up in the case of those plays in which the remark 
etc. precedes the verse; and in the case of those plays where the remark 
follows the verse, nandi was recited after the curtain was raised up. Thus 
there were two practices: — 

(1) Nandi was recited after the curtain was raised up, in which case 
there was no other benedictory verse recited. (2) Nandi was recited before 
the curtain was raised up, in which case another verse called SKhRTwas 
recited sfter the curtain was raised up. 

Of these two practices, first is attested to by NS., as therein 
(a) Nandi is an item to be performed after the curtain was raised up. 
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(b) There is no other benedictory verse prescribed, which can serve 
the purpose of nandl; both VT.3T and ST^I^TT according to the 
definitions of NS. do not show any benedictory nature. 

Therefore the first practice is likely to be earlier in joint of time. 
But we should remember that ours is a highly conventionalised stage and 
when both these practices must have come into existence, in certain parts 
of the country one was adopted as a convention while elsewhere the other 
was adopted. Thus after rhese conventions were established, there will be 
no question of priority or posteriority of a practice : therefore when we 
say that the first practice was earlier in point of tune, we say" with reference 
to the original practices. 

Ukmila Dave 



The Ten Incarnations of Visnu in Bengal 

Afitiquity of Avataravada 

The Avataravada of Visnu, current in ancient Bengal, can be traced in 
the Vcdic and other sacred literatures of the remote days. The Avatara 
theory is of very early origin, though the ten or more incarnations of 
Avataras cannot be traced back to a very ancient date. 

In the Bhagavadgita, IV, 8 appears the following stanza: 

wwmtib gwrarfa yt n 

‘For the protection and preservation of the virtuous and also for the 
destruction of the wicked, I (Visnu) incarnate myself from age to age.’ 

The germ of the Pauranik myth of the Dwarf incarnation can be traced 
in the Rgveda: I (Rk. i, 22, 18). 

Visnu is known in the hymns of the Rgveda by his three steps. 1 The 
mythology of this Vamana Avatara is found in a developed form in the 
Brahmanas, e.g. Satapatba 2 it is related that the demons having 
defeated the gods wanted to divide the earth among themselves. 
The gods requested the Asuras to give them only a very small share of the 
earth on which Visnu the sacrifice, in the form of the Dwarf, could lie on. 
The Asuras agreed to it. Vi$nu conquered the whole world for the gods 
by covering the earth, the air and the heaven by means of his three strides. 
The Aitareya Brdhmana 3 and the Taittinya Samhita 1 relate the same story. 

The names of the Varaha, Matsya, Kurma, and Nfsiqiha Avataras 
appear in the Brahmanas and Aranyakas. They arc not as yet directly con- 
nected with Visnu. In the opinion of Prof. Macdonell, 5 two hymns of 
the Rgveda (1, 61; 8, 66) contain the germs of the Varaha legend, where 
boar is called Emusam. The Taittinya Samhita 6 refers to this in connec- 
tion with Prajapati. It is related in the Satapatha Brdhmana 7 that the earth 

1 RV. } 6 , 49, 7; 1, 155; '6, 69. Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, p. 156. 

a Sat. Br„ 1, 9, 3, 1, 2, 5; Sacred Books of the East, vol. 12, Mac., p. 41. 

3 AB., 6, 15. 4 TS- «. «■ 5 P - 4 1 - 

6 fS., 7. 1, 5. 7 $ > x 4 « x » *• 
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is raised up by the Emusam from the waters. The T.Br* also preserves 
this legend in a developed form. 

The legend of the Fish which saved Manu from the Great Deluge 
is first ifitroduced by the Satapatha Brdhmana . n It also relates how Praja- 
pati assumed the form of a tortoise in order to create all creatures of this 
universe ( S.Br . 7, 5, r). The Atharvaveda , lw the Vdjasaneyi Samhitd 11 have 
made the tortoise a semi-divine. animal, often identical with Prajapati. The 
Taittiriya Aranyaka first mentions the Nrsimha Avatara 

Now we come to the Epic and the Pauramc period. The NarayanTya 
section of the Mahdbhdrata contains three lists of the Avatdras . 12 Verses 
339, 77-90 give the names of Vardha , Narasimha, Vamana, Rama, 
Bhdrgava, Bama-Dasaratbi, and Krsna. In verses 339, 104 the Avataras of 
Visnu are mentioned thus : 

?*r Jrasw fgaifr m i 
an? arfa?** am? <m tja ^ i 
tm «ifaa: ?f?a^a n i 

But in Mbh. xii, 349, 37 the Avataras arc Varaha, Narasimha, Vamana and 
Vasudeva. The Harivamsa 1J relates the exploits of the ten incarnations of 
Visnu first and then mentions Hamsa, Kurma, Matsya, Varaha, Nrsimha, 
Vamana, two Ramas. Krsna, Kalki, Buddha. 

All the existing Puranas do not give the same list of the Avatdras. 
The Matsya in the 47th chapter describes the incarnations in the following 
manner. Visnu, who is the protector of the world, incarnates himself as 
the son of Devaki and Vasudeva and the foster son of Nanda and Yasoda, 
who kills Kamsa. Matsya, Varaha, Narasimha, Vamana are the celestial in- 
carnations. The seven human Avatdras are Dattatreya, Mandhatri, Parasu- 
rama, Rama, Vedavyasa, Buddha, and Kalki in the Kali yuga. 

In the Vardha Parana 8 * * 11 and the Agni' r> the names of the incarnations 
are Matsya,, Kurma, Varaha, Narasimha, Vamana, Parasurama, Rama, 
Krsna, Buddha, and Kalki. The above-mentioned ten incarnations are more 
popular than Visnu’s other Avatdras given in the Bhdgavata Parana in 
Bengal. 

8 TB., 1, 1, 3. 9 S. Br., 1, 8, 1. 

10 AV., 19, 53. 11 VS., 13, 31. 

12 Mbh., XII, 349, 37; 339, 77-90; 399, 104, Calcutta edition. 

13 Cal. edition, pp. 62-69. 14 Cal. edition, p. 12. 

15 Ibid,, Chs. 1-16. 
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37 2 The Ten Incarnations of Visnu in Bengal 

E pi graphic evidences 

I he extant epigraphic evidences show that the Avatara theory was 
current in. Bengal and outside this province during the reign of early Gupta 
kings. The Junagadh Inscription, 10 the Eran Boar Inscription of the time 
of Torarruna 17 and an image of Varaha Avatara belonging to c. 400 A.D. 
discovered from Udayagiri cave at Bhopal (Plate xlvi) 1 * bear testimony to 
the fact. The Damodarpur Plate 10 of the G.E. # 214 tells us that a Kula- 
putra made donation of lands for the repairs of the temple of the god 
Sveta Varaha Sjdmin. 

Outside Bengal sculptural representations of this Varaha incarnation 
belonging ro the 6th~7th centuries A.D. have been discovered at Badami, 
Central Provinces, Mahabalipuram and Marwar. 20 

In the Pala period the Avatara theory was not unknown. In verse 2 
of the Ban gad h lipi of Mahlpala 2 ' ir is written that Visnu could bear die 
burden of the earth. This act he did in the form of a boar. The Kamauh 
iipi of Vajdyadeva begins with an invocation of Hari in the form of 
Varaha . 

Visnupattis or slabs with representations of Visnu with his wives on 
one side and those of the ten incarnations on the other were discovered from 
/arious paics of East Bengal. The Tingibadi slab has the representations of 
Matsya, Kurina, Varaha , Nrstmha, Vdmana, Rama, Parasurama, Balardma, 
Buddha and Kalki on horse-back. The Vikrampur slab contains the sculp- 
tures of the ten incarnations in similar order. The Raghurampur slab depicts 
Trivikrama form in place of Parasurama. Another slab from the .:ime place 
represents Matsya, Kurma, Varaha, Nrstmha, Vdmana (in the Trivikrama 
form, with uplifted leg to the sky), Parasurama (holding a club and not an 
axe), Rama. Buddha, and Kalki. There is no representation of Balardma. 


16 Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions, p. 62. “who, for the sake of the happiness of 
the lord of the gods, seized back from Bali, the goddess of wealth ..nd splendour.” 

17 Ibid., pp. 160, 161. “Oni victorious is the god, who has the form of a 
Boar, who, in the act of lifting up the earth, caused the mountains to tremble with 
the blows of (his) hard snout.” 

18 Coomaraswamv, Hist, of Indian and Indonesian Art , pp. 85, 100. 

?"} PI., vol. XV. 

20 Kau r Ah Iconography vci I. pr I , Pis. XXXVII, XXXVIII, XXXIX, 
Fig. 2. 

21 Gaudalekkamdla, pp. 91-100. 
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In the slab No. 3A( 1)0/5 has only two represcn rations o£ Rama web an 
arrow and Paras urdfna. 22 

The stone slabs discovered from Dinajpur district contain the figures of 
Nrsimha , Vamana, Rama , Balarama , Parasurama and Buddha . 22 ' 1 

Some of the Visnu images discovered from various parts of Bengal aab 
contain the miniature representations of the ten incarnations, viz., Matsya, 
Kurma , Vardha , Nrsimha, Vamana , Rama , Parasurdma, Balarama , Buddha 
and Kalki. 

On the basis of these evidences it may be stated that in Bengal Avatdra - 
vdda was known from very early times. Epigraphic evidences testify to 
the existence of this theory from the 5th century A.D. onwards. 

(i) Vardha 

The Fdmacaritam cf Ablvnanda 23 belonging to c ha 900 A.D. describes 
:n rhe 91 lie sarga Matsya, Kurma, Vardha, Nrsimha , Vamana, Parasurdma, 
Rama and several other forms of Visnu. In verses 39, 40 it relates 
that Hari «n the form of Adi-V ardba raised the earth with his task 
like a lctmbud and killed Hiranyakyi. The Rdmacaritam of Sandnv : ikara 
Narid’ 24 (ver.se 5) describes Laksmipati in rhe form of Adi-V ardba as the 
rescuer of the earth. The Belava Plate 25 of Bhojavarman and the Bhuvaius- 
vara Inscription 28 refer to the Vardha Incarnation of Visnu as the npht-ljor 
of the Earth. 

Vatudas.1, 37 father of SrFdharadasr compiler of the anthology of 
Saduktik.arndmrta, was a devout worshipper of Adi Vardha. There are several 
verse* quoted in th-s Anthology, compiled in Bengal *n 1205-6 A.D. in 
praise of Vardha Avatdra. The Mahdbhdrata, III, 142 refers to the legend of 
Vardha incarnation as the uplifter of Earth which had gone down under the 
water due to the great weight of the population. In the Agnt, ch. 4, and 
Matsya, ch. 47, it’is related that Hiranydksa having vanquished ail the gods, 
was dwelling in the Surapura. Then the gods went to Visnu and prayed to 
him to rescue them from this danger. He in the form of Vardha slew the 

22 DM. Cat., p. 90 ft. 22a VRS Cat., p. 22. 21U DM. Cut., p 78. 

23 GaekwacTs Ortental Series , No. XL. VI. 

24 Dr. R. C. MajunuL , Dr. Basak & Mr. N. G. Bancricc’s edition 

25 & 26 N G Majumclar. Inscription* o ; fieri” rf, vol. 3. 

27 The Punjab Oriental Scries, No. 75. 
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Daitya with all his followers. According to the Vdyu, ch. 6, Brahma in 
the form of Narayana, remained lying on the vast expanse of the waters 
and recalled to mind the Varaha form of Hari, whose colour was white, 
and whose tusk was sharp and brilliant for recovering the universe 
from water. Varaha went down to the nether region and raised the sub- 
merged Earth. 

The popularity of the Varaha Avatdra of Visnu is evident from the 
discovery of a large number of images in Bengal proper. Five or six speci- 
mens of the deity belonging to the period between the ioth and the 12th cen- 
turies A.D. were discovered from various parts of East Bengal. 28 Three or 
four specimens of this sculpture are in the Vahglya Sahitya Parisad 
Museum. 29 They were obtained from Murshidabad and Burdwan dis- 
tricts. There are also several representations of Varaha preserved in the 
Rajshahi Museum. 30 

The Matsya 31 (260th chapter) gives direction for the making of the 
images of Mahd Varaha : “Lotus and club should be placed in the hands 
of Varaha, the teeth should be sharp, and at the left elbow should be placed 

the World uplifted by the teeth from the Patala the right foot should 

be on the turtle, the left foot on the head of the Sesa and right hand is to 
be placed on his left sakti. All round the image should be made the 
images of the Lokapdlas in praying posture.” The Agni, in ch. 49 says 
that Varaha should be made like a man with the face of a Boar. He should 
hold Sahkha, Cakra, Gada , and Padma. On* the right and the left sides 
Sankha, Laksrni or Padma should be represented. On the right and the 
left elbow Sri should be placed and the Earth goddess and Ananta should 
remain between the two feet. 

The Varaha images of Bengal resemble the Dhyanas given in the 
Matsya and the Agni Purina in many points. They were made in Bengal 
in the following way: — The Adi Varaha is sculptured a$ a man with the 
face of a boar who has four hands, holding Sankha, Cakra , Gada and 
Padma. On the upper left elbow the Earth goddess is represented as seated 
there. Varaha is turning his face towards her. Laksrni is on the right side 
of the deity standing, while on the left side is the goddess SarasvatT. The 
Naga Sesa is touching the right foot, and his wife, the left foot of the 

28 Dacca Museum Catalogue, pp. 103ft. 

29 VSPM. Cat., pp. 66ff. 30 VRSM. Cat., pp. 21ft., 1919 edition. 

31 Sacred Books of the Hindus, vol. 17, pt. II, p. 308. 
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god. Garuda is beneath the locus pedestal. The deity is represented as 
standing. In some images, as for example the image from Dacca districts , 32 
a small boar in the posture of digging up the Earth with his tusk is re- 
presented between the two legs of the god. Varaha images from North 
Bengal are represented in similar manner . 33 

The Jhilli (Mursludabad district) specimen 34 is represented as wearing 
a Kirlta. Naga is covering the head of the deity by the three hoods of 
a serpent. The left foot of the god rests on the full blown lotus 
held by the serpent-hooded Nagim. The Varaha with the body of a 
man is shown as standing on the serpent coils of a Naga and a Nagini 
supported by a lotus pedestal, in the Alidha or athelete pose. The goddess 
Earth and a boar are represented as remaining on the coils between the feet 
of the deity who is carrying- in his upper and lower right hands Cakra and 
Gada and the lower left hand holds Sahkha. He is bending his upper left 
hand with the elbow pointing upwards; on the palm of the left upper hand 
there is a lotus. This image is, according to Hcmadri and Agni, Hrsikesa, 
and according to the Padma, Srldhara. Garuda is depicted on the pedestal. 

The images of Varaha Avatdras found at Bchar 35 are similar in re- 
presentations to those of Bengal. The peculiarity of the Cave No. Ill, 
Badami images 36 consists in the representation of the Devi Earth standing 
on the palm of the left hand of the standing figure of Varaha, who is 
surrounded by Brahma and Siva with their consorts, in the posture of adora- 
tion. This deity was not only popular in Bengal, but extant images of this 
deity belonging to this period, arc discovered from various parts of India. 3 ' 
This deity is very popular in the early Pallava sculpture . 38 In the pth 
century A.D., Bhoja’s biruda was Adi-Vardha , 39 All these sculptures 
mentioned above arc more or less represented in the same form. 

(ii) Vdmana 

The mythology of Vdmana Avatdra was known in ancient Bengal. 
Outside this country, images of this Avatdra from Badami, Mahabali- 

32 DM. Cat., p. 106. 33 VRS. Cat., p. 21. 

34 VSPC., F. (6), 385, PI. XIV. 

35 Sup. Indian Museum Cat „ pp. 83-84. Hindu Iconography, vol. I, pt. I, pi. 

XXXIX, fig. 3. 36 Ibid., pi. XXXVII. 

37 Eran, Bhitari, Kboh in Nagod State. C.P. Mem. Ar. Sur., No. 23. XXXVII; 
Ann. Rep. W. Circle 1920, pi. XXIX. 

38 Hindu Icon., vol. I, pt. I. 


39 Mem. Ar. Sur. t No. 11. 
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puram, Raipur, Ellora, 40 assignable to the 6th-8th century A.D. indicate 
the popularity of this Avatara. 

Abhinanda’s book Rdmacaritam (9th century A.D.) gives us glimpse of 
the myth prevalent in Bengal. In the 9th sarga, 44, it is written jhat Visnu 
delivered the king of gods, Indra, from the fear of Vairocana. The Pala 
inscriptions in Bengal do not contain any reference to this Avatara , but the 
Monghyr Inscription of Devapaladeva in verse 14 and the Bhagalpur 
Inscription of Narayana Pala in verse 3 refer to this myth : ‘In the days gone 
by, king Bali, after he obtained possession of the worlds by his victory 
over Indra and other enemies, made over all these as a gift to Visnu in the 
form of the Dwarf’. 17 The Rdmacaritam of Sandhyakaranandin in ch. 1, v. 
2B, 12, mentions Visnu as the destroyer of the demon Bali. 

There are inscriptional references to the Vdmana incarnation in the 
Sena Period. The Anulia Copper Plate, 42 v. 10; the Madhainagar Copper 
Plate, v. 7 state “Even Bali was dissuaded by his friends from parting with 
these, when he was distributing the three worlds”, and “the earth was 
covered by the foot-steps of the Dwarf”. The Gita Govinda of Jayadeva 
refers to the Vdmana Incarnation. ‘Visnu in the form of the Dwarf deceived 
Bali, and the water issuing forth from his toe-nails purified the whole 
world’. The Saduktikanamrta 43 sings eulogy of Vdmana and Trivikrama. 

The legend of the Vdmana incarnation is -as follows : — Bali was a 
devout worshipper of Nrsimha Visnu. He was the son of Virocana 
and grandson of Prahlada. Bali became so powerful that he defeated 
all the gods by means of his extraordinary strength gained by his 
devotion to Visnu. As a result of his fierce conflict, Indra lost his domain. 
Aditi, the mother of gods, practised hard penance in order to beget Visnu 
as her son so that he could restore to Indra his lost kingdom. Visnu was 
born as the son of Aditi in the form of a Dwarf. Meanwhile Bali was 
performing a great sacrifice. Vdmana having gone to see the sacrifice, asked 
Bali for a small land which could be measured by the three steps of his feet. 
Sukracarya, the spiritual guide of the Asuras, attempted to prevent Bali to 
consent to this proposal, informing him that the Vdmana was no othet 
person than Visnu himself. Bali did not listen to his words and gladly 

40 Hindu Iconography , p. 172, pi. L, pi. XLIX, pi. XLVIII, plate II. 

41 G a tidal ek ha mala, pp. 33-44; 55-69. 

42 Ins. of Bengal, vol. 3, pp. 90, 114. 43 P. 33; i> v. 43, 44. 
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agreed to this request. By his two steps Vamana covered the earth and the 
heaven and his third step was placed on the royal head of Bali, whom he 
sent to the Nether region, there to be the king over the Asuras. Visnu 
thus recovered the lost possession of Indra and made over to him. 11 It is 
given in the Bhagavata Purdna , 15 8th skandha, ch. 21 that after Vamana' s 
covering of the three worlds by his three steps, Brahma came to the spot 
where sacrifice was being performed. He worshipped Visnu by offering 
waters taken from his Kamandalu to Visnu’s feet. The waters of the 
Kamandalu of Vidhata which washed the feet of Visnu became a sacred 
river still sanctifying the whole world. 

There are three images of this incarnation preserved in the Dacca 
Museum. 46 The Matsya 17 gives directions for the construction of Vamana 
image. The image of the Dwarf incarnation is to be represented as holding 
a goblet in the left hand and a small umbrella in the right, in the form of a 
Vamana. This is to be depicted in the lower part of the figure. In the upper 
part, the image should have arms by the side of his legs raised upwards. 
The Lord should have extremely meek and appealing appearance. The Agnt 
in chapter 49 describes the Vamana image as ‘ebatri dandi vdmanah syat 
athava syat caturbhujab ’ ( Vamana should have the shape of a dwarf with 
umbrella over his head, a staff in hand. He should also be made four 
armed). 

The Vamana image 48 from Munshiganja, Dacca district is figured with 
four arms bearing Cakra, Gadd, Padma, and Sankha in four hands. The 
left leg is raised towards the sky. There is a figure of a four-armed 
god Brahma over this leg. The other leg is placed on the pedestal. 
The deity is not holding either umbrella or a goblet. The scene of Bali’s gift 
ip represented below. The image from Rdmpdl 1 9 is with an upraised leg, 
holding Cakra , Gadd, Padma and Sankha, attended by his two wives. It 
has an inscription of the 11-1 2th century character reading Namo 
Vdmandya . 

(iii) Narasimha 

The Narasimha incarnation was worshipped in Bengal from the Gupta 
period. It is evident from the Damodarpur Copper Plate Grant of Budha 


44 Mbh., XII, 339-79. 45 Calcutta edition. 

46 Pp. 105-106. 47 Ch. 260 Cal. edition. 

48 DM. Cat., p!. XXXVIII, 3A (i)d/3, against p. 105 49 Ibid., p. 107. 
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Gupta ' 0 which tells us of the erection of the temple and the installation of 
the image of Kokdmukha Svdmi, the lion-faced god. 

The Matsya writes that in the Man-lion incarnation, Visnu slew the 
daitya Hiranyakasipu.* 1 The story of Prahlada’s devotion to Visnu and 
killing of his father is very popular. After his brother Hiranyaksa’s death 
at the hand of Visnu in the Boar form, the demon king became a bitter 
enemy of the god Hari. He practised great austerities in honour of Brahma 
and obtained a boon from him. He vanquished Indra and drove away all 
the gods from the heaven through the strength acquired by his devotion to 
Brahma. But Prahlada, the son of Hiranyakasipu, was a devout worshipper 
of Visnu. His father tried his utmost to murder his rebellious son but failed 
to do so. Prahlada was saved from all danger by his deity. In the long run 
Hiranyakasipu was killed by the Man-lion in which form the god incarnated 
himself in order to liberate the world from the oppression of the Asuras. 

One image of Narasimba belonging to the yth-8th century A.D. has 
been discovered from the 24-Pa rganas/’ 2 Kantideva’s Copper Plate (verse 
6) refers to Visnu in his Narasimba incarnation, the slayer of the demons 
and Hiranyakasipu/”'* assignable to the 8th century A.D. Outside Bengal 
images of this incarnation were discovered from Badami, Ellora etc. 

In the 9th century A.D. the Narasimba legend appeared to be a 
favourite myth in Bengal. In the 9th sarga, v. 41-44 of the Ramacaritam 
of Abhinanda it is mentioned that Hiranyakasipu was killed by the Man- 
lion by tearing open the breast of the demon by his finger-nails. In v. 19 
of the chapter on ‘Kaviprasasti*, Sandhyakaranandj refers to the Man-lion- 
mcarnation. Verse 29 of the Bbuvanesvar lipi of Bhatta Bhavadeva records 
the installation of the image of Nrsimha. The Govindapur Plate and the 
Madhainagar Grant describe haksmana Sena as Parama-Ndrasimha, the 
devout worshipper of Visnu in his Man-lion incarnation. 

The Gtta Govinda mentions Narasimha Avatdra as Visnu who 
manifested as Man-lion, tore into pieces the body of Hiranyakasipu with 
his pointed nails. The Saduktikarnamrta quotes verses in honour of 
Narasimba Avatdra. 

Nrsimha images belonging to the Pala and the Sena periods have been 
discovered from the districts of Dacca, Dinajpur, Rajshahi and other parts 

50 El., vol. XV. 51 Matsya, ch. 47; the Bhdgavata Purina, 7th skandha. 

52 At. Sur. Rep. 1926-27, p. 209. 53 Modern Review , IQ22. 
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of Bengal. According to the Matsya, ch. 260, "Narasimha is to be re- 
presented as tearing open the breast of the demon with his finger nails. The 
blood is depicted as gushing out of the mouth of the demon. The deity 
should look terrible with an angry lion’s head and his mane is standing on 
end. He will be light armed fighting with some tired demons. The 
gods are to be depicted as praising him”. The Bengal images agree 
in the main with the directions given bv the Matsya. But the deity 
is four-armed, with his two hands he is in the act of opening the entrails of 
the demon. 1 he other two are carved in the Abhaya and Tarjjani postures. 
The image from Rampal has on the left side the representation of “the scene 
of Hiranyakasipu expostulating with Prahlada and the emergence of the 
Man-lion from the Pillar kicked by Hiranyakasipu ” on the right side, 51 
The four images of Narasimha which are preserved at Abdullapur, Tangibari, 
in Dacca district resemble the Rampal image in all respects save that they are 
six-armed. The V.RS.A&. images follow the- Rampal image in all details. 
They are four-armed, tearing with two hands the abdomen of the demon. 
The scene of Narasunha coming out of the pillar is depicted on the right 
side. Like the Dacca image a crowned prostrate male figure is under his 
left leg. 


(iv) Matsya 

In Bengal representations of the three Avataras : Vamana, Vardha and 
Nrsimha were more numerous than the other Avataras. The Matsya and the 
Karma incarnations arc nor very popular in Bengal. This is evident from 
the paucity of the separate representations of these two. It has already been 
mentioned that the fish legend is referred to in the Adabdbhdrata , the 
Matsya, Agni, and Bhdgavata. 

Once Vaivasvata Manu, the first king of the solar dynasty, was pouring 
water as Tarpana or libation to the manes of his deceased ancestors, a tiny 
saphari fish came into his hand along with the water. He kept first the 
small fish in his water-jar. It began to grow larger so that it was put into a 
bigger vessel. Within a short time it assumed the immense size extending 
to sixteen hundred miles, so the fish had to be placed in the ocean, 
from the Ganges water. The king became surprised and asked about 


$5 VRSM. Cat. 
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its identity. The fish revealed its true nature as the god Visnu to him 
and predicted that there would be a Deluge or Pralaya of the universe. 
He ordered Manu to get into a boat with five kinds of animals, which should 
be fastened to t\\e horn of the fish. Thus at the beginning of the Deluge the 
king fastened the boat to the horn of the fish with Sesa who came before him 
in the shape of a rope. Thus Manu was saved by the Fish from the Great 
Deluge. 

Abhinanda praises this Avatdra in ch. 9, 38 of his book. In his Gita 
Govinda Jayadeva speaks devotionally of Visnu who incarnated himself as 
Matsya at the time of the Great Destruction and rescued the Vedas. This 
act of the Fish, i.e. the recovery of the Vedas is also mentioned by Abhi- 
nanda (9th century A.D.). An image of the Fish incarnation of exquisite 
artistic merit was found at Vajrayogini, Dacca dt. 56 The Agni says about 
the images of Matsya as " Matsyakarah tu matsyah sydt” (49 ch.) 

The image of Matsya may cither be represented as an ordinary fish, or 
in the form of half-man and half-fish. It is generally depicted with four 
hands, two of which should hold the Sankha and Cakra, and the other two 
should display the Varadd and Abhaya poses.’ 7 The Dacca image is 
depicted as half-man in the upper portion, and the lower portion is that of 
a fish. The Padma, Cakra, Gada, Sankha are placed in his four hands. He 
is attended on his right side by Laksmi with a fruit and lotus in the right 
and left hands and on the left side by Sarasvati playing on her Vina. 

(v) Kurma 

The Mahdbharata, the Kurma Purdna, ch. I and the Bhdgavata Purdna 
relate that the mountain Mandara was held on the back of Visnu in the 
form of a Tortoise at the time of churning the ocean. 

The Vlradeva Prasasti (v. 6) mentions this Avatara.’* Abhinanda says 
that as a Kurma Visnu holds the earth (9, 38). 

Jayadeva speaks of this incarnation as the earth rests on the back of 
Visnu who manifests himself in the shape of Kurma . These two Avatdras 
are generally represented in the Dasdvatdra slabs and on the sides of the 
Visnu images found in Bengal. 


56 DMC., p. 105. 

58 Caudate khamdld, p. 54. 


57 Hindu Iconography, vol. I, pt. 1 , p. 125. 
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(vi) Parasu-rama 

In the next incarnation Visnu manifested himself as Parasu-rama. The 
Agni (ch. 4) gives the story of this Avatara as follows : — 

In the days gone by, the Ksatriyas became very obstinate and haughty. 
For curbing down their arrogancy Hari, the protector of the Devas and 
Brahmanas, was born as the son of Renuka and Yamadagni in the Bhrgu clan. 
He became known as Parasu-rama, whose symbol was Parasu or battle axe. 
Meanwhile the king Karta-vlrya gained a thousand arms through the favour 
of Dattatreya and established his suzerainty over the whole world. Parasu- 
rama cut off the head of this king while he was taking away the Kamadhenu 
of his father. One day, while Yamadagna was absent from the hermitage, 
the sons of the king came there and killed his father. This news enraged 
Parasu-rama to such an extent that he exterminated the Ksatriyas twentyone 
times from the face of the earth and offered libations to his deceased father 
with the blood of these Ksatriyas in the Kuruksetra. The Mahabhdrata , the 
Visnu , Vdyu 3 Bhagavata etc. contain this legend. 

From the inscriptions in Bengal it is evident that the story about Parasu- 
rama was prevalent in Bengal. In the 18th verse of the Garuda stambha 
lift , 59 it is written that ‘Sri Gurava’ Misra is like Parasu-rama who was the 
destroyer of the wealthy Ksatriyas. The Rdmacaritam of Abhinanda men- 
tions Parasu-rama (9th sarga) as one of the Avataras of Visnu. 

The Naihati Copper Plate of Vallala Sena (v. 9) refers to “King Kdrta - 
virya, who (it is said) had to drive to every house, holding bow (in hand), in 
order to smother rebellious spirit *\ 

The Rdmacaritam of Sandhyakaranandi refers to Parasu-rama as the 
destroyer of the Ksatriyas twentyone times and the enemy of the thousand- 
armed Kartavlrya. (1, v. 29). 

In the Gita Govinda of Jayadeva, Parasu-rama is praised in these words: 
Visnu, incarnated as Parasu-rama, the Lord of the Bhrgus, flooded the 
earth with the blood of the Ksatriyas and thus washed off the sin from the 
face of this world. 

The images of Parasu-rama according to the Agni (ch. 49) should be 
represented as holding the Parasu, Khadga, Bana and Dhanu. But the 
image discovered at Ranihati 60 is sculptured as standing in the Tribhanga 


59 Gaudalekhamala, p. 54 


60 Bhandarkar, Vatshnavism etc., p. 47. 
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pose carrying in his four hands the Padma, Parasu, Sankha and Cakra. 
Garuda is seen as kneeling at the bottom. 

(vii) Rama 

The seventh incarnation of Visnu is Rama, son of Dasaratha. Like 
the Krsna cult, Rama cult was very popular m Bengal and is still a living 
cult in the other parts of Northern India. In the opinion of Dr. Bhandarkar 
Rama cult was of late origin (nth century A.D.). But the story of the 
heroic exploits of Rama was known to the Indians from a very remote period 
as is evidenced by the Epics and the Puranas. 

The Eran Stone Inscription of Samudra Gupta 01 , the Gangadhar Stone 
Inscription of Visvavarman G.E. 480 mention the name of Rama. 02 Repre- 
sentations of the scene of Rama’s life have been found at Sirpur in C.P. and 
at Ellora/ 3 The Jaina work Dbarmapariksd Amitagtti (V.S. 1070=1014 
A.D.) refers to the Rama cult. 64 

In Bengal the prevalence of the mythology of Rama incarnation was 
found in the 6th century A.D. The Paharpur excavation reveals the 
existence of the representations of the episode of the Ramayana together 
with those relating to Krsna cult/ 3 

The artists of Paharpur had taken a great delight in carving in stones and 
plaques the episodes of the Ramayana. The Ramayana panel at Deogadh 
also belongs to this period 06 ( circa 600 A.D.). The Chittagong Plate of 
Kantideva refers to the epic Ramayana. From the Khalimpur Inscription 
of Dharmapala it appears that Rama was held in high respect in ancient 
Bengal (v. 10). The Monghvr lift of Devapaladeva mentions (v. 15) the 
‘Setubandha’ — the stone bridge made by Ramacandra over the ocean as his 
famous achievement. The third verse of the Banagadb lipi of Mahlpala 
speaks of Rama as the keeper of the vow of truth and Laksmana as his 
younger brother and the son of Sumitra. The Garuda-stambba lipi and the 
Kamaali lipi of Vaidyadeva refers to the story of the Ramayana . 67 

Besides these evidences, the two Rdmacaritam belonging to the 9th and 
the nth century A.D. and the book written by Abhinanda 68 flourishing in 

61 Fleet, Gupta Ins., p. 18. 62 Ibid., p. 77. 

63 At. S.R. Western Circle, 1903-4, p. 21; Bhandarkar, p. 45. 

64 Bhandarkar, Vaishnavism . p. 46. 65 Mem. Ar. Sur., No. 55; p. 51. 

66 Coomaraswamy, Hist, of Indian and Indonesian Art, Fig. 167. 

67 Gaudalekbamala. 68 Gaekwads Oriental Series, No. XLVI, p. xvii. 
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the early Pala period, shows clearly that in the 9th century A.D. Rama was 
accepted as one of the Avataras of Visnu (9th sarga). 

During the Sena rule Rama legend was popular. The Dcopar.i 

Inscription of Vijayasena speaks of the son of Dasaratha and refers 

to the bridge built by him over the ocean; (v. 5) and in v. 17 mentions 
Rama as ‘the leader of the numberless soldiers of the monkey king,’ and in 
v. 23 refers to Valmiki. The Fdilpur Plate mentions the tcn-hcaded Ravana 
(v. 4). The Gita Govinda describes Rama as the destroyer of Ravana while 
the Saduktikarnamrta in v. 46 speaks of Sri Rama. 

From Ganespur, Rnjshahi Dt., an image of Rama, Laksmana and Slta 
(No. 1526) belonging to the Pala period was discovered. Rama is represented 
as standing on a low plinth held by Hanuman. Rama carries a bow. 
Laksmana is standing to his right, with a bow and an arrow'. On the left 
side Slta is represented as standing, holding a rosary of beads and a lotus. 1 ’ 0 

(vin) Balarama 

Krsna™ and Balarama are regarded as the eighth incarnation of Visnu. 
The Paharpur sculptures relating to Krsna cult remove all our doubts regard- 
ing the existence of this cult in Bengal. Here Balarama had his representa- 
tions in the scene referring to the exploits of Krsna. Only one specimen of a 
four-armed figure of Balarama holding a wine cup and plough-share is 
depicted here. 71 

Sandhyakaranandin describes Balarama thus : (R.C. IV, v. 27 & v. 28): 

“Balarama, impetuous in his strength, snatched away wine from the 
mouth of his dear one (Revatl); and on account of the insolence of his 
enemies, his weapon, (the formidable) plough-share was led through the river 
Yamuna, overcoming its hostile waves; and a human form in distress (which 
was assumed by the river Yamuna) was dragged near himself. 72 “Balarama, 
again put on a dark blue garment; his another name was Madanapala; he 
was the maintainer of the creation (being an incarnation of Visnu) and was 
attached to his consort (Revatl).” 

S.M. (I, v. 48) refers to Haladhara while the Gita Govinda (IV, v. 23) 
mentions Haladhara. 

69 VRS. Ann. Rep., 1934-35. 

70 The cult of this Incarnation of Visnu will be dealt in a separate article. 

71 Mem. Ar. Sttr. Rep. Paharpur No. 55. 

72 The Bhagauata Purana, 10th skandha. 
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One image of Balarama was found from Dt. Dinajpur. The 
deity is depicted as standing in a tribhanga pose under a tri-folio arch. There 
are representations of five serpent hoods behind the four-armed god, who is 
holding a cup of wine and a club in the first right hand and the second hand 
and a plough in the first left hand and the other hand rested on the knee. 73 

Another image of Balarama is discovered from Vikrampur, Dacca dis- 
trict. 74 This is a very fine representation of this deity. The image appears 
to belong to an early period. 

The Agni Purana in ch. 49 gives the dhyana of Balarama in these 
words : 

gw g w ^ srcn 1 

In the four hands of Balarama, a plough and Sankha in the upper and 
the lower left and Musala and Cakra in the upper and lower right are to be 
placed. 

In the present image Balarama is represented as standing in tribhanga 
pose, wearing a long garland, mukuta and other ornaments, accompanied by 
LaksmI carrying lotus stalk in the left hand and the right hand in Varada 
pose, on the right side, and Sarasvati playing on Vina. Garuda is kneeling 
below. The deity is holding a Plough in the normal right and Gada in the 
upper right hands and Sank ha and Cakra in the normal and upper left hands 
respectively. Two Vidyadharas are flying above. 

(ix) Buddha 

Buddha is regarded by the Hindus as one of the Avataras of Visnu, viz. 
the ninth incarnation of Visnu. The Matsya whose date is placed in the 3rd 
century A.t). according to Mr. Pargiter 73 mentions Buddha as an Avatara. 
Several other Puranas mention this. 76 There are sculptures representing 
Buddha as one of the incarnations of Visnu e.g., at Sirpur belonging to the 8th 
century A.D. The Dharmafariksa Amitagtti refers to Buddha as one of 
Visnu’s Avataras . 17 It can safely be presumed that during the Gupta 

73 VRS. Cat., p. 23. 

74 The photograph of this image is with Dr. N. K. Bhattasali, Dacca Museum 
He has very kindly allowed me to use this 

75 The Dynasties of Kali age. 76 Vide ante. 

77 Bhandarkar, V ais h navis m, p. 46. 
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period which is characterized as the age of the revival of the Brahmanic faith 
and the rise of the Puranic religion Buddha began to lose his individuality 
and within a short time he was admitted into the Brahmanic pantheon. 

Then Agni gives directions for the making of images of Buddha. 
Buddha should be made calm in appearance, white in colour and seated on 
a lotus pedestal. 

The Gita Govinda relates that Hari manifested Himself as Buddha 
for removing the evil of killing animals at the sacrifice. The S.M, includes 
Buddha in the list of the ten Avataras, 

(x) Kalki 

Kalki is described in the Epics and the Puranas as the tenth incarnation 
of Visnu who will be born as the son of a Brahmana for the punishment of 
the infidels. From the Gita Govinda and the Sadukti it is evident that Kalki 
was included already in the list of the ten incarnations of Visnu in Bengal. 

In the Agni, the image is described thus: Kalki is to be placed on a 
horse-back holding Bow, Quiver, Sword, Conch-shell, Disc and Arrow. 


Kamala Ray 



MISCELLANY 

Firuz Shah Tughluq as a Ruler 

On his accession to the throne of Delhi in 732 H. (Oct. 1331 to Sept. 
1332 A.D.) Sultan Firuz Tughluq put a stop to capital and other severe 
punishments and imparted justice to the people. He became the indulgent 
nursing-father to his people. He was no respecter of persons and he stopped 
wrong-doing in however high quarters it might be discovered. On the day 
of his coronation the Sultan promulgated a decree to the effect, that no act 
of oppression or brutality should in future take place in his country, and 
that even on his own part, he would never molest or persecute any one. He 
further dictated that the amirs who were in the habit of causing annoyance 
and trouble to the people should stay their hands. 

Thus it so happened that gradually by the grace of God and the 
order of the Sultan all mischief and devilry disappeared from the land and 
the people passed into smooth waters. The royal executioners and the cut- 
throats were sent about their business, and consequently, they became dis- 
contented and dissatisfied. Tis a pity that we have a hard lot these 
days,” they all deplored, “in olden times our conditions were much better 
and our hands were full, but now, we have enough of slack time and we 
rest upon our oars. In former times we made a fortune but now we are all 
out of pocket.” When the complaints such as these came to the ears of 
the Sultan, he congratulated himself and thanked God for the fact that it 
was due to Tdis grace that all tyrannical acts had disappeared from the land. 

In accordance with the royal order, the plaintiffs and defendants were 
made to appear at the public cour*- and accept the decision given by the 
Qazis in agreement with the Sara. 

On the whole, shedding of human blood came to an end and no 
blood was spilt except by die physicians as a prophylactic measure. 

Illegal gratification discontinued 

In previous reigns the royal officers received illegal gratifications from 
the dealers of vegetables, fuels, fruits, bread, oil, gram, medicines and other 
commodities. The Kotwals and Muhtasibs received perquisites from the 
gamblers and other chartered libertines and thus increased the state coffer* 
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Sultan Firuz Shah now stopped such receipts. He ordered that taxes should 
be levied in agreement with the injunctions of the Sara , such as, Khiraz, 
Jcziya, Osur (1/10 of agricultural produce), Zakat, Tarkah, Khums and 
Laqtat. Royal agents were appointed for levying these taxes. The income 
thus derived was spent in works of public utility. If any officer was found 
to be extortionate he was flogged and paraded through the public highways 
on asses. 


Removal of heresy 

According to Islamic jurisprudence those who took part in the holy 
wars against the non-moslems received a portion of Khums (1 / 10 of the 
agricultural produce). Of the Khums thus collected 2 portions were given 
to cavalry, 1. to infantry, and the rest i.e. 2 portions went to the state 
treasury. But, later on, this practice was abandoned. One portion of the 
Khums was distributed to the soldiery and 4 portions went to the treasury. 
Thus, the soldiery was deprived of their legal dues. Sultan Firuz put a 
stop to this practice and he began to take one portion of the Khums for 
state purposes and divided the rest among his soldiers and other religious 
acts enjoined in the Sara. 

Secondly, it had become customary among the Muslims to carry away 
the female folk and to seize the possessions of the tdindu neighbours with 
whom they had a bone to pick with. The Sultan stopped such practices. 

Again, a convention had grown up in later days to recite the names of 
only the reigning sovereign in the Khutha on Fridays and the day of ‘Id. 
At the order of the Sultan, this procedure was given up and the Khutba 
began to be read in accordance with the Muslim law. 

The Sultan next turned to extirpating the new practices that bore no 
reference to Hadis but had crept into use. The Shias, not only refused to 
recognize Abu Bakr, Omar and Usman as the legal successors of. the Pro- 
phet bjut they prepared effigies of Abu Bakr and Omar made of powder 
of wheat and gram mixed with sugar and honey. Thus, Abu Bakar and 
Omar were put to ridicule by the children, servants and other family mem- 
bers of the Shia household. The Sultan became incensed at this practice. 
He exclaimed "There is no creed except the Sunnis in Hindusthan: There 
are Hindus from whom Zizya is realised and those who (Hindus) are hostile, 
I kill and imprison them. Creeds such as, Rafzia, Nasebia, Quadnya, 
Jabriya, Mushabaha, Maatazila and their sub-sects do not exist here. If 
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any person belonging to these sects happen to be found in my country he 
should be brought to the court along with all their literatures relating to 
their creed so that a religious discussion could be held and they be ultimately 
brought in the fold of Sunni sect.” 

At the royal order, religious polemics were held with the Shias. Being 
reduced to silence by the Sunnis they gave up their sophistical and illogical 
tenets and embraced the 5unni doctrines. The Shia literatures were pub- 
licly burnt to cinder and the leaders of the Shias were sent to exiles. Thus 
was the country spared of a bloody internecine struggle between the two 
Muslim sects on account of the Sultan’s intervention in the religious affairs. 

It is reported, that there lived in the capital a heretical sea, who were in 
the habit of converting the people to their own creed. For the performance 
of their mysterious rites, they sometimes flocked together at some particular 
spot which had been previously cleansed and purified with cow-dung and 
strewn with rice and flowers. The converts had not to discard their creed, 
they had simply to acknowledge and affirm their new instructors and to 
fall on their knees before them. These heretics assembled in the cover of 
darkness with all the female folk of their household and took to drinking. 

At the orders of the Sultan the heretics were run in, some of their 
leaders were lynched, some exiled and some pinned down according to the 
injunctions of the Sara. 

Illegal seizure of land banned 

In previous reigns it had become customary with the people to in- 
crease one’s own share of landed property by illegal means. At the orders 
of the Sultan an enquiry was made into the rights of the proprietors and 
all documents concerning proprietorship were subjeaed to examination. By 
such measures those who had lost their lands got them back and their 
rights over them were acknowledged. 

Promotion of Learning 

One of the beneficial achievements of the Sultan was the promotion of 
learning in the country. Madrassas were opened at different places and 
the following subjects were taught in them : — Fiqa (Muh. Law), Qirat 
(grammar of the Quran), Asul-i-Ftqa (logic of Muh. Law), Asul-i-Kdam 
(science of religion), Tafsir (Commentaries on the Quran), Hadis (tradition). 
Maqni (rhetoric), Bay an (oratory), Nahwa (syntax), Serf (etymology) 
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llm-i-nazar (science of light), llm-i-Rayazi (mathematics), Tahii (science in 
general), llahi (theology), llm-i-tibh (medicine), Tahrtr (calligraphy), Khaat 
(letter-writing). Stipends were given to the scholars. Thus the darkness of 
ignorance was dispelled by the light of education that spread in the country 
^ by the help of the Sultan. 

Establishment of Khankahs 

The Khankahs for the Mushaikhs, (learned men) and other religious 
persons who had renounced the world, were established. Stipends and daily 
allowances were fixed' for the poor. Travelling expenses were provided to 
the foreigners and the itinerants when they made their return to their 
countries. The imperial soldiers were equally supplied with all the necessa- 
ries of life and even with furnitures and utensils, such as pokers, coal-rake 
for ovens, fans, hand-mills, pegs for hand-mills, mortar and pestle, ovens, 
a large sieve towels, big iron forks, frying pans, cups etc. 

Sultans visit to graveyard 

One of the sterling features of the Sultan’s character was that in 
company of his courtiers and nobles he visited his mother’s tomb. For 
each cenotaph allowances were fixed. When he visited the necropolis he 
gave alms to the poor for the spiritual benefit of the departed soul. 

Sultans relations with nobles 

On the demise of the stipendiaries and beneficiaries of the royal charity 
the assignments and donations were bequeathed to their legal heirs and 
successors. Even the domestics of the deceased’s household were summoned 
at the court and given a sermon. Those who turned restive were properly 
dealt with, and corrective measures were imposed in such cases. For 
instance, on the death of Khan Jahan Maqbul, his successors, relatives, 
domestics and friends were made to appear at the court. They were remind- 
ed of the past services of the deceased and his influence at the court, and 
were asked to be obedient to the ruling authority. The rank and dignity, 
the possessions and properties of the late amir were not confiscated. The 
sons of the departed noble were given the title of Khan-i-Jahan. Likewise, 
similar treatment was offered to the families of Tatar Khan Bahadur 
Sultani, Khudawand Khan, Khudawand Qawamuddin Tirmizi, Sarkhan 
Mahammud Bak, Rustam Bakshi Dhudkhan bin Bern, ‘Aniul Malik 
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‘Ainuddin Mahiru, Malik Ikhtiyaruddin and others. The Sultan showed 
compassion and adopted measures for educating the sons and successors of 
the defunct nobles. He loved them as his own sons. 

Instances of Sultans kind-heartedness 

Those criminals, who had been either deprived of their land or muti- 
lated and otherwise ,punished during the reign o.f the previous emperors, 
were restored to their former positions, or granted pensions and allowances. 
They were further made to state in writing that they had been amply com- 
pensated and that they had no grievance against the former Sultan who 
had punished them. These letters were placed by the Sultan in a chest and 
placed near the sarcophagus of the late emperor. 

Restoration of old edifices 

Firuz repaired and restored old edifices such as masjids, pulpits, 
khankahs, buildings and bridges. For instance, he restored Huz-i- 
Suftani, which had been constructed by Sultan Shamsuddin Altamash. It 
is related in the work called Fawa-i-dus Salatin, which once belonged to 
Sheikh ul Islam Nizamuddin, that once when Altamash intended to cons- 
truct a hauz, he saw in a dream the Prophet riding on a horse and locating 
the position of the proposed hauz. When Altamash woke up, he visited 
the site that he had seen in his dream, and to his surprise found sweet and 
delicious water oozing out of the hoof-marks of the Prophet’s horse. It was 
here that the hauz was constructed. 

According to another story, Altamash had almost completed the hauz 
when he had to lead an expedition to Lakhnauti, and the work was thus 
suspended for a time. During fus absence, his agent undertook the cons- 
truction of the remaining portion of the hauz and the expenses were defrayed 
by the Baitulmal or the public treasury. Altamash on his return, caused 
that portion to be destroyed, Ifor the money expended on it had been, in 
contravention to 'Muslim jurisprudence, taken from the public treasury. He 
caused a fresh erection of that portion of the hauz by his personal money. 

Reclamation of public buildings 

Altamash had a great fascination for constructing buildings and laying 
out gardens, and the nobles vied with one another in emulating their lord. 
Thus, the amirs of his court erected masjids, madrassas, khankahs, and muso- 
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leums. Later, the public had made such buildings their own and made 
profit out of them. Firuz Tughluq confiscated such buildings, and repaired 
them in such a manner, that they could last for a number of years more. 
For instance, the hauz named Khudawand Khvaja constructed by AltamasL, 
had been totally spoiled in later years. 1 here was a small quantity of 
water left in it, and it was used for washing purposes by the public. Firuz 
restored this old hauz and made it quite new. 

The second was the hauz named Shahzadah Mua’zzain Mubarak Khan, 
at Delhi having a well at the centre which, it is supposed, was constructed 
by a certain Brahmin. At the orders of the Sultan, a masonry wall was cons- 
tructed on the sides of the well and a water wheel for drawing out water 
was fixed up on the top. 

The minarets of the masjid of Delhi constructed by Muizuddm 
Muhammad Sam in 770 H. was repaired at the orders of Firuz. It was 
during the reign of Firuz that a severe lightning had caused damage to the 
minarets of the masjid at\d other buildings that lay between Firuzabad and 
Shahpur. The repair work was continued for 6 months and the new' cons- 
truction surpassed the old one. 

New construction 

The Sultan built a palace named Firuzabad, on the bank of the Jumna, 
raised a mansion near the tank of Mubarak Khan and erected Koshak 
Firuz for purposes of hunting at the foot of the lulls. Mosques, such as, 
Jama Jahan Panah, Jama Firuzabad and the golden Minaret were also built 
by him. 

During his hunting excursions 111 the lulls of Sirmur, the Sultan came 
across a stone pillar with inscriptions which could not be deciphered. It 
was erected at Mouza Maqbulabad Tobra on the banks of the Jumna. 
Fhstorians relate, that the stone pillar had been set up some four thousand 
years before and a temple was erected near it : Story goes, that Kutlugh 
and Sharm Shirin, the Mongol leaders, having reached near the pillar ordered 
for putting faggots round ?t and setting fire to the combustibles. But no 
damage was done to the monument. Only some black marks were left on 
the pillar as a result of the conflagration. 

For irrigation purposes, the Sultan erected aqueducts and canals, laid 
our gardens with trees of every variety and species and vegetable produce, 
and made the barren lands fertile and productive. 
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At the imperial orders, the Hindus were made to embrace Islam of 
their own accord as a result of good treatment on the part of Muslims, and 
they were exempted from the Zizya. Thus, many people embraced Islam 
as a result of Sultan’s good treatment. 

Firuz Tughluq tried to carry away the stone pillar and set it up near 
the Jumma mosque at Firuzabad. The royal attendants became surprised 
to see it and they wondered as to how such a huge pillar could be fixed up. 
They thought such an action could not be performed by man. In some 
native records it has been mentioned that the pillar was fixed to the bottom 
of the earth. Some relate that by some mysterious method it was so 
wedged in that none could remove it, and if any attempt was made to get it 
transferred, snakes, scorpions, big ants would issue out and cause danger to 
people. 

The royal engineers could not make out as to how the pillar could be 
removed. They tried their best and failed. At last, the Sultan devised 
a plan for the purpose. Huge ropes, numerous elephants and cranes were 
requisitioned : about twenty thousand people were engaged, and after a good 
deal of labour, the pillar was carried to the river, placed on huge boats with 
the cranes and was carried to Firuzabad. A new building was cons- 
tructed near the Jumma Masjid and with the help of lever and cranes the 
pillar was at last perked up. The above event took place in 769 H. 
(1367-68 A.D.). 


The Sultan's intimacy with Faqirs 

File Sultan often paid visa to saints and darwesh and offered them 
monetary help. Among the pious souls whom the Sultan frequently 
visited were, Sheikh ul Islam ‘Alauddin, Sheikh ul Islam Nizamuddin 
Aulia, Sharful Huq Wauddin Panipati. Panipati, it is said, led a very soli- 
tary life and seldom took any food. The portion of food which remained 
after he had taken it was never offered to any one. Sometimes, he took 
milk with sugar and sent a portion of the milk to the Sultan saying that 
Firuz was his son. Sheikh Jalal ul Huq Wauddin, Sheikh Qutubuddin 
Mannwar Hansi and his able son, were the well wishers of the crown. 
Many wellknown saints and hermits met the Sultan and offered him bene- 
dictions. The Sultan visited the faqirs on his way to Lakhnauti for hunt- 
ing and offered them gifts. There was a certain faqir at Fatehabad named 
Sheikh Hnmbar, who lived on roots and leaves of trees and avoided human 
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society. The Sultan often paid him visit and constructed for ins use a 
cell in the Jumma Mosque at Fatehabad. The darwesh was sometimes found 
walking outside the gate walls even when the fort-gates had been closed. 

There was a certain darwesh named Bahadur who always wore 
leather dress. Once, he enquired of the Sultan as to why he personally 
went round and took such an interest in his peoples’ welfare. Whereupon 
the Sultan replied that if lie enjoyed rest and pleasure, his subjects, whom 
God had entrusted to his care, would come to grief at the hands of their 
enemies and it was for this reason that the Sultan was alert and diligcnr so 
that lus subjects enjoyed peace and tranquility. 

K. K. Basu 

Bhoganatha — a Poet of the 14th century 

In my article on Alahkardsmlbanidhi, of Sayanacarya 1 , l mentioned that 
Say ana has referred to a number of important works and writers in his book 
on rhetoric. U dabaranamala , Angara man jar ! , Alahdganapatistotra, (Jauri- 
ndthdstakam and Tripttravijaya are some of the works .ited by him and 
Bhoganatha is one of the poets referred to. A lankarasu d ban id hi gives certain 
details about Bhoganatha which are of considerable interest. 

Bhoganatha was the younger brother of the famous Madhava and 
Sayanacarya . 2 3 In the colophon of the Alankarasudhanidbi Sayana calls 
himself as the elder brother of Bhoganatha, i This shows that 

Bhoganatha had already became a figure of established fame by the time 
Sayana wrote his Alankarasudhanidbi. 

This Bhoganatha is the composer of the famous Bittaraguiitc copper plate 
inscription'* which records a grant of a village called Bittaragunte situated 
seven miles southwest of Kavali, m the Ncllur District, to one Srikantha, a 
Saiva philosopher who is considered to he the spiritual teacher of Sangama II. 
A mutilated inscription of the Arulaln-Perumal remplc at Conjccvaram 1 
says that he was the guru of Madhavacarya and Sayana as well. The same 

1 Indian Culture, vol. VI, No. 4 . 

2 ^ ft fair i 

STRWt qfapITW I) {Parasara-Madhavtya) 

3 Epigrapbia Indica, III, 23. 4 Epigrapbia lndtca, III. ir8. 
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Srikantha or Srikanthanatha 5 seems to have evoked the admiration of Bhoga- 
natha as could be seen in the poem: 

qtsfa qt- 

OTT far ^Tf^n q^S^W: 1 

viiwz® g$: q^sfq grit 

fqcRft sqscqtf ^q<n: n 

It is quite probable that Bhoganatha was one of the disciples of 
Srikantha and looked upon the latter as his guru. This Bittaragunte inscrip- 
tion is written in various metres, in Sanskrit. Therein, Bhoganatha styles 
himself as a scholar and a born 'companion of Sangama II. qfa 
gfq-qt l 

The verse: 

qqt^qt: qtf^pcrTOTS'^qra^ <rcgqh i 
STwrffrcn q «rWtasrfor qi 
sufareftafo =q tfqcq^'qg^f^cr^ II 

found in the Alankarasudhanidhi of Say ana speaks of the great intimacy 
that existed between Bhoganatha and Sari gam a II. While Sayana was 
working as the minister of Sarigama, Bhoganatha lived there as the court 
poet and companion of the king. 

The following extracts are taken from the Bittaragunte inscription to 
show that he was a poet of a high order. 



q^i i qq qr >sfid^a^» i 

*jq$rr srq^jfq qr i 
fqqrsat * %qqf $gfq*flfqq>iHqT<i u 

5 Bittaragunte inscription, Stanzas 14 and 15. 
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T flWrfiRrfa 

m I <d 3 *i 1 fa<TT^T: I 

*nsr' wvz WtftnrfaiTsnrcr wrjftfwcfV- 

* 

' 3 ®^ *$3f»T5 fa^^eRT II 

S?4 

?s*?r i 

* 3 ' ^mfT firfw: 

vftjng HfiTfiTWTtl. WftS*rmRTSTT II 

^n^^cr^ot 3r*Rf *ir^ Jjfwg; s^r% ' 

sjr 5 n*rcf?r sn^rnr ht^jt w-tt gfa u 

%ara?.Rg^faa^<r^r^t%ii?;ra: i 
WRft 5T^: aftffe iRrfcT «stg qcR?rTl5RTPf[fK«j: 

3 ?<ftsF.Sm?K: tJRJ f^faeRmrorsfaslTOl. II 
Sayanacarya in his Alankarasttdhanidbi refers to Bhoganatha as a 
and quotes from some of his works. 

Wwtgsrafijrs'Rfawi^ wtattf® ntjprWt*^!! «g'rarJWH»mr<W!r: 

ngvwrfawa'te^fW ■mmsirtjTffir tftrernr *iNmsii*R rsiwott i 

In another place he says, &liy<l?<<!Ilfa I 

“Illustrations of the rules have to be sought for in the works of 
Bhoganatha." This statement well indicates the high regard in which 
Sayana, one of the greatest scholars and poets of the day, held the works 
of Bhoganatha. 

There are a few verses in the Aiankarasudanidbi which speak of 
the martial spirit of Sayana such as, 

wj ^ftRRrragfwg'sn^'Tf^’ 

<nfl sw gfa smr *wfa*t i 

^g gsilRttihk g^retmr 

giJf WJf atffi $ Hitsfas i 

jpsft u 

These are taken from the Udab/tranamala of Bhoganatha which appears 
to contain similar stanzas and it is likely that the work was written by the 
poet in praise of his elder brother Sayana. 
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Sayanacarya quotes the following poem as an illustration of sfrfe 

and says that it is cited from Srhgdramahjari. ffa i 

This and the .other verse beginning with ©3T7TC 

^faTcJpfU I quoted above, are from his work called Srhgdramahjari. 

The poem wheiein a high praise is given to Srikantha 

the guru of Sangama is taken from the poem Mahaganapati-stava, which is 
in praise of Ganapati. A similar devotional work praising the God Siva 
titled as Gaunnathastakam seems to have been written by him. An 
example of a prayer to the Lord is cited here, from the work. 

ifrffaw 5NT3 hut 11 

There is another work which is referred to in the Alahkarasudbdnidbi . 
called Tripuravtjayam. The title itself suggests that it is a kavya dealing 
with the story of Isvara’s conquest of Tripura. The following verse gives 
us a fine description of the burning city. 

*facWW rrfarf cWl^T: CTffPT ? | 

GS&fM a Wen**. II 

Two or three stray verses are mentioned in the Alahkarasudhanidbi and 
it is said that they are taken from the work, Rdmollasa of Bhoganatha. The 
book deals with the Rama story. The way in which Rama led Sita in the 
frightful forest during the winter seasons of his exile is thus described in the 
stanza 

? fawar gr*t qfar m \ fin fort n 

quoted by Sayana. 

The simple and charming style employed in the verse does credit to 
any great poet. 

Thus we learn, from the material available at present, that Bhoganatha 
was a great poet and that he was the author of at least six works. 

(1) Mahdganapatistotra. (2) Gaurindthdstaka. (3) U daharanamala. (4) 
Srhgaramahjart. (5) Tripuravijayam. (6) Rdmollasa. 
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The first two are stotras in praise of Ganapati and Siva and they inci- 
dentally speak of the position of rhe port and his relationship with his 
contemporaries, especially Sangama and Srlkantha. U dahar ana mala and 
Srngaramanjart appear to be works on rhetoric. The former seems to have 
been devoted to the praise of Sayana and the latter to Krsna as the hero of 
the work. The other two works are Kavyas, one based on the story of Siva 
and the other of Ramayana . These, when discovered, will throw light upon 
the famous Vidyaranya brothers and the contemporary Vijayanagara history. 
In addition to it, they will be important additions to the Sanskrit literature. 

The following further references to Bhoganatha are made in the 
Alankarasudhanidhi : 

mi g?r i 

mi ftj* gft n 

mm srw 51ft sfasTcrr ft ^ u 

trrarorag wft^nsr ar- 

As an illustration for ©qnr, the suggested sense: — 

^ mm ftdfawwct ftaf ft n 

From these references it is evident that Bhoganatha the younger brother 
of Madhava, and Sayana wa> intimately connected with Sangama II who 
ruled at Nellore, first as the Viceroy and then as an independent king of 
the Vijayanagara empire He was a scholar and a poet of established fame. 
His works are cited and referred to bv Sayana and he was looked upon as 
a man of great talents. He, however, did not choose to write books on a 
special branch of learning like his elder brothers who have become famous 
for their commentaries on the Vedas, law books and grammar, but preferred 
to lead a quiet life at the court of Sangama writing now and then a few 
Kavyas and stotras. The works attributed to him exhibit the richness of 
imagination and scholarship. 


M. P, L. Sastry 



REVIEWS 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
OF MYSORE, 1938. 249 pp. with 36 Plates and Index, Bangalore 1940; 
IBID., 1939. 217 pp. with 29 Plates and Index, Mysore, 1940. 

These two volumes worthily maintain the high standard of scholarship 
set up in previous Reports of the Archaeological Survey of Mysore issued by 
the present Director, Dr. M. H* Krishna. We find here the usual full 
descriptions of monuments accompanied with copious and excellent Plates, 
illuminating notes on coins, analyses of interesting manuscripts, and last 
hut not the least, scholarly editions of inscriptions frequently with trans- 
cripts, transliterations in modem Kanarcse (and sometimes Roman and Deva- 
nagari as well), English translations and notes along with very useful indices 
arranged according to dynasties and dates and furnished with summaries of 
contents. The print, paper and get-up are all of excellent quality and 
worthy of one of the most enlightened of our Indian States. 

In the Report for 1938, Pt. II (‘Study of Ancient Monuments’) deals 
in the first instance with a number of hill-forts briefly noticed in previous 
Annua! Reports, but now set forth with detailed lists of antiquities and 
adequate sketch-maps as well as illustrations. Of the temples described in 
tliis section while some have the typical characteristics of the Hoysala style 
of architecture, one (p. 25 and PI. X, 2) has the roundish form of Garhba 
grha characteristic of modern Travancore shrines (unfortunately the author 
does not discuss the point whether there is any causa! relation between the 
two), while another group (p. 36 and PI. XV, pp. 39-40 and PI. XVIII), 
attributed by the author on the authority of the late Mr. R. Narasimhachar 
to Raja Raja Cola, shares in the distinctive features of that great king’s 
building style. It is however difficult to account for the inclusion in this 
section cf objects of natural interest, such as these described on pp. 24-25, 
and 41 with accompanying Plates. The numerous temple sculptures notic- 
ed in connection with the present section do not seem to have much artistic 
merit but are undoubtedly of high iconographic value. In particular we 
notice several specimens of Ganga and Yamuna figures on their vahanas 
(p. 22) which mark a much interesting extension of a north Indian motif 
dating from Gupta times into the far south. Of striking interest is an 
ancient image of MahisasuramardinI (p. 16, and PI. V) which the author 
ascribes on stylistic grounds to the Ganga period, say, circa 800 A.D. 
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An important portion of this section (pp. 46-71) describes the remark- 
able series of wall-paintings at the Jaganmohan Palace of Mysore City, built 
by His Highness Krsnaraja Wadeyar III in 1861 A.D. The paintings 
include portraits of the present ruling house of Mysore as well as of sundry 
Indian and foreign rulers and statesmen, such as Ranjit Singh, Hydar Ah 
and Tipu Sultan, Nizam Ali and Salar Jang of Hyderabad, Dost Maham- 
mad Khan of Kabul, the Dewan Purniah and so forth. There is besides art 
interesting account of the painting of the Jambusavari procession of the 
Maharaja on the Vi jay a Dasamt day of the Navaratri festival. 

In the section on Numismatics (Pt. Ill) the author gives with adequate 
illustrations an interesting account of a collection of eleven silver punch- 
marked coins. It would have been well if the author had classified the 
coins according to the types distinguished by John Allan in his well-known 
Catalogue recently published. 

The section on Inscriptions (Pt. V) contains a detailed study of one 
hundred and twenty records with dates ranging from circa 567 to 1849 
A.D. The earliest and most important is a copper-plate grant of the Ganga 
king Avirnta dated in his twelfth regnal year. This according to the author 
(pp. 88ff.) confirms the evidence of the Avantisundarikatha regarding 
the contemporaneity of Avinlta’s son Durvinlta with the Pallava king 
Simhavisnu. The author takes this opportunity to discuss the chronology 
and genealogy of the Gangas, his conclusions confirming those of Jouveau 
Dubreuil {Early History of the Deccan, p. 105 ). 

Part II of the Annual Report for 1939 contains the author Yconservation 
notes on a large number of monuments inspected during the official year. 
Part III gives detailed* accounts of a large number of ancient monu- 
ments and sites ranging from Ganga to Vijayanagara periods. Besides a 
number of structures in the usual Hoy sal a style we have here a few other 
temples belonging to what the author calls Hoysala-Dravidian type (Cf. 
pp. 27-28 with accompanying plates). A peculiar Hoysala shrine described 
on p. 37 (PI. V) has 3 cells placed parallel to each other and having a com- 
mon navaranga. A group of Jain bast is which is noticed on pp. 44-46 (PI. 
IX) bears according to the author, a distant resemblance to the Kailasa 
temple of Ellora and the Dhnrmaraja Rath at Mahabalipuram and should 
be assigned to circa 900 A.D. 

The section on Numismatics (Pt. IV) describes five (or four, one being 
marked as doubtful) types of Western Ganga gold and copper coins, 
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These are marked on the obverse by the characteristic device of an usually 
caparisoned elephant. Describing one of these types, the gold Varaha, the 
author says (pp. 97-98) that though generally known as the Gajapati type 
and attributed to the Eastern Gangas of Kalinga, they were probably issued 
by the long-lived Gariga dynasty of Mysore and imitated in later times by 
the Kalinga Gangas who gave it its current name of Gajapati. It would be 
interesting to have more convincing evidence of this remarkable suggestion 
as also of the association of the above-mentioned coins generally with the 
Western Gangas. As regards the author’s contention (p. 98) of the expan- 
sion of Karnataka influence in this connection, the striking Karnataka type 
of coins issued by king Harsa of Kashmir corroborating a verse of the 
Rdjatarangini had already been noticed by Cunningham (Coins of Mediae- 
val India , p. 34) and Rapson ( Indian Coins, p. 32), while the tradition 
regarding the foundation of a Karnataka dynasty in Nepal by Nanyadcva 
which the author bases on the dubious authority of Lewis Rice, has been 
already accepted as a historical fact by Sylvain Levi (Le Nepal, vol. II, 
p. 20 r). We would like in this connection to correct two slips of the 
learned author: the true dates of Harsa of Kashmir are 1089-1101 and not 
circa rooo A.D. and the correct reference in the Rdjatarangini is Canto VII, 
verse 926 and not verse 100. 

Under the head Inscriptions (Pt. VI) the author notices nearly seventy 
inscriptions ranging in date from the Western Calukya Vikramaditya II 
to His Highness Krsnaraja Wadeyar. Though dealing with matters of 
varied interest, none of them appears to be of outstanding importance. 

Although the present publications mark a notable contribution to our 
knowledge of the history and archaeology of the Mysore State. 

U. N. Ghoshal 

SAWANIHAT-I-MUMTAZ of Muhammad Karim, translated into 
English by Dr. S. Muhammad Husayn Nainar, M.A., LL.B., Ph.D., Head 
of the Department of Arabic, Persian and Urdu, University of Madras. 
Being vol. Ill of Sources of the History of the Nawwabs of the Carnatic, 
published by the University of Madras, 1940. xiii + 208 pages. 

This volume contains the major portion of the English translation of 
Sawanibat-i-Mumtaz, a Persian chronicle which gives a detailed history 
of the reign of Walajah II (Nawab of the Carnatic, 1795-1801 A.D.), with a 
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brief account of the last years of the reign of his father, Muhammad AW 
(Walajah I), together with a summary of the events in the reigns of 
Walajah III, Walajah IV and Walajah V. The author of this chronicle is 
Muhammad Karim, a grandson (daughter’s son) of Muhammad Ali. He 
was born in 1780 A.D. The work was written during the years 1834-1837 
A.D. It is disappointing to find that a contemporary observer, whose 
relationship with the ruling family gave him good opportunities for collect- 
ing authentic details, has given us a volume which is practically useless from 
the historian’s point of view. The present volume of English translation 
carries the history of the Carnatic from the last years of Muhammad Ali’s 
reign to the death of Walajah II. The most important topic for the historian 
of the Carnatic during this period is the encroachment of the province by the 
East India Company, culminating in Lord v Wellesley’s famous declaration 
dated July 27, 1801. Muhammad Karim devotes only a few paragraphs to 
this subject, while he describes in great detail “a number of marriage celebra- 
tions which show how matches were made, the character of the celebrations 
essential to different members of the royal family, and the amounts spent on 
such festivities.” It is one more instance to show that Persian chronicles offer 
very little material to the historian of modern India. Dr. Nainar is a com- 
petent and conscientious translator, but his Introduction offers little assistance 
to readers who arc in touch with the Carnatic history. He could have given 
us valuable supplementary information if he had consulted the documents 
preserved in Madras and New Delhi. The volume contains a useful glossary, 
but unfortunately there is no Index. 

A. C. Banekjee 

EARLY CAREER OF KANHOJI ANGRIA AND OTHER 
PAPERS, by Dr. Surendra Nath Sen, M.A., Ph.D., B.Litt., Keeper of the 
Records of the Government of India. Published by the University of 
Calcutta. 1941. 225 pages. 

This volume contains 19 valuable papers ‘based on unpublished sources 
not easily accessible to the average reader.’ These papers were written at 
different times during the last ten years and published in various 
journals. Of these, 8 papers deal with various topics connected with the 
history of the Marathas, on which the author is a recognised authority. He 
gives us many interesting details about the Maratha Navy collected from 
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Portuguese and Dutch sources. In his ‘Note on the Annexation of Jawh’ he 
gives a new interpretation of that rather notorious event in Shivaji’s career. 
In the Portuguese Account of Haidar Ali’ he fuurnishes us with interesting 
details about the early career of the famous Mysore chief. Five papers are 
devoted to the history of Bengal, medieval and modern. In one of them, 
written in 1930, the author suggested that the records lying scattered in the 
District Record Rooms of Bengal should be concentrated at one convenient 
centre and made available to research scholars. It is gratifying to note that 
the Govcrnrmcnt of Bengal have at last decided to transfer the recoi us to the 
custody of the Calcutta University. The volume concludes with two ably 
written papers on some problems of medieval and modern Indian history. 
On the whole, Dr. Sen has given us a volume which combines the minute 
care characteristic of the research scholar with that breadth of vision which 
distinguishes a historian from a chronicler. 

A. C. Banerjee 

JENGHIZ KHAN by C. C. Walker, Squadron Leader in the Royal 
Canadian Air Force. London, Luzac & Co. 1939. 215 pages. 

Jcnghiz Khan is one of the most remarkable figures in the history of 
medieval Asia, but it is regrettable that full and authentic details about 
him are not available. As our author says, “the man himself remains a 
nebulous figure in the shadows.” Any one who tries to lift the veil naturally 
deserves our gratitude. We have read Mr. Walker’s book with great in- 
terest. Being a military man himself, he gives a clear and convincing 
account of Jenghiz Khan’s campaigns. There are seven excellent maps 
which illustrate various aspects of the great Khan’s political and military 
career. Our only regret is that Mr. Walker has not given us a bibliography, 
although it is clear that he has utilised ancient Chinese sources as well as 
modern historical works. 

A. C. Banerjee 

‘BUSSY IN THE DECCAN’ being extracts from ‘BUSSY AND 
FRENCH INDIA’ by A. Martincau. Translated by Dr. Miss A. 
Cammiade, L.M.S. With a foreword by Nawab Ali Yaver Jung Br., Ex- 
Professor of Modern History, Osmania University, published by The 
Society for the History of French India, Pondicherry. 1941. 

Professor A. Marineau is well-known to the French scholars of history 
for his historical works. The book under review, ‘Bussy in the Deccan’ 
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being extracts from ‘Bussy and French India,’ (published in Paris 1935) is 
now made available to the English reading public, thanks to the efforts of 
Dr. Miss Cammiade. The object of this translation is to place at the 
disposal of the Anglo-Indian community a complete documentary narrative 
of all the facts of Bussy’s mission. 

Though an extract in itself, it forms a detailed study of the part played 
by Bussy in the Deccan affairs. The subject is undoubtedly an important 
one and deserves a special study, particularly the period illustrates the 
French activities and displays the genius of Bussy and Dupleix. 

Martineau, who combines the dual personality of administrator as well 
as author, has bestowed a great deal of care and labour on the book and has 
brought to light much valuable material. He has made an important con- 
tribution to the study of this otherwise obscure period, and every student 
of Deccan history should be grateful to him. 

This narrative of 12 chapters is interspersed with sidelight glances at the 
condition of state affairs of Arcot, Hyderabad, Poona, Delhi, not to mention 
others. Martineau appears to rely mainly on French sources and, therefore, 
contemporary sources of Marathi, Persian and other records, have not been 
referred to which leaves something to be desired. 

The English version is not the whole of the original French but a 
translation only of extracts, as a result of which the narrative appears at 
times to be disjointed. Where language falters, 'as at places it docs, one 
may excuse the translator as English is not her tongue. The transliteration 
of oriental names is not orthodox and owes its origin to Martineau’s own 
book which follows the French system and is therefore a little strange to us. 

We have a little fault to find with xhe printing which appears to have 
been done in haste and requires correction in several places which we hope 
will be rectified when the second edition appears. 

Kasim Ali Sajan Lal 


THE VAN-MANDANA-GUNA-DOTA-KAVYA by VTresvara, 
edited for the first time with an Introduction in English and Appendices by 
Prof. Jatindra Bimal Chaudhuri, Ph.D. Samskrta-Dutaiavya-samgraha. 
Publication No. 2. Calcutta. 

The Van-mandana-guna-duta-kavya of VTresvara is a unique Messenger- 
poem, the editor points out, as it does not follow the usual theme of the 
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Duta-kavyas, viz. sending a love-message, nor does it take up a religio- 
philosophical subject. It solicits the patronage of a king. The detailed 
contents give an idea of the subject-matters and the intrinsic merit of the 
work. In the Introduction the editor deals with all the relevant topics re- 
garding the author and the work, and fully demonstrates the excellence of 
the Vanmandana-guna-duta from various points of view, geographical, 
rhetorical and metrical and so on. The emendations suggested reflect much 
credit on the part of the editor. As an editor Dr. Chaudhuri deserves com- 
pliments and we hope that he will produce many more works of equal merit 
and continue serving the cause of Sanskrit studies. 

Am arcs war Thakur 

THE CANDRA-DljTA-KAVYA of Jambu Kavi, edited for the first 
tune with an Introduction in English and Appendices by Prof. Jatindra 
Bimal Chaudhuri, Ph.D. Samskrta-Duta-Kavya-samgraba, Publication No. 3. 
Calcutta. 

This duta-kavya consists of only 23 verses, of which 8 verses missing in 
the original NTs., could not be restored. The informations about the Mss. 
of the Candra-duta are indeed instructive. Dr. Chaudhuri has ably proved 
that the Candra-duta is an earlier work than Dhoyi’s Pavana-duta. He con- 
vincingly proves that Jambu Kavi, author of the Candra-duta, must have 
flourished towards the end of the 9th century A.D. and continued his literary 
activities at least upto the middle of the 10th century A.D. — thus being 
earlier than the Dhoyl, author of the Pavana-duta by a couple of centuries. 
The Pavana-duta is, therefore, no longer to be regarded as the earliest extant 
Duta-kavya in imitation of the Meoba-duta. All other relevant topics re- 
garding the literary activities of Jambu, the merit and demerit of the work, 
etc. have also been dealt with in the Introduction. Short accounts of several 
other Candra-dutas with extracts from unpublished Mss. have also been given. 
Dr. Chaudhuri proves satisfactorily with an array of evidence that Vinaya- 
vijaya Ganin, author of. the Indu-duta, must have flourished in the 17th 
century. The geographical, historical and literary importance of all the 
Candra and Indu Dutas hitherto known has been amply brought out in 
the Introduction. The readings of Ms. are admittedly corrupt: the emen- 
dations suggested are, however, happy. The Appendices arc helpful. 

Amareswar Thakur 
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HAIDAR ALI, by Dr. Narendra Krishna Sinha, M.A., Ph.D., 
Lecturer in History, Calcutta University. Vol. I, 1721-1 779. Calcutta, 19^ 1 

The volume under review is a very scholarly and thoughtful contribution 
to modern Indian history. Dr. Sinha has already established his reputation 
for cautious and accurate scholarship by his valuable works on Sikh history. 
From the North-West he has now directed his attention to the South: 
the author of Ranjit Singh now gives us the first critical account of Haidar 
Ali. Dr. Sinha has utilised materials collected from many places — Mysore, 
Madras, Travancore, Nova Goa, Calcutta, New Delhi, London — and written 
in more languages than a student of History can master: English, Marathi, 
Persian, Kanarese, Tamil, Telegu, Portuguese, Dutch and French. He is to 
be specially congratulated upon his successful handling of a vast mass of 
Marathi material, which has given him a new perspective — for Haidar’s 
contact with the Marathas was very intimate throughout his career — and 
enabled him to throw new light upon little known aspects of Maratha policy 
after Panipat. Hardly less interesting is Dr. Sinha’s unqualified condem- 
nation of *he bungling diplomacy of the Madras Government, based on a 
thorough analysis of unpublished official documents. In the second volume 
of his book Dr. Sinha proposes to deal with the Second Anglo-Mysore War, 
Haidar’s administration and military system and the extent of French 
influence in his court. It is hoped that he will illustrate his account of the 
Second Anglo-Mysore War with as clear, accurate and excellently finished 
maps as he has provided for us in the present volume. 

I. Banerjee 

“THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF GUJARAT (including Kathiawar)” by 
H. D. Sankalia, M.A., LL.B., Ph.D. 1941. Natwarlal & Co., Publishers, 
Bombay. 

Dr. Sankalia has recently published a book on the Archaeology of Gujarat 
which by its very nature is for the most part a compilation of matter culled 
from various sources. It is divided into twelve chapters which are embellished 
with forty-one plates containing seventy-eight illustrations. There are as 
many as thirteen appendices. The main text is devoted to Geography, 
History, Architecture, Epigraphy, Numismatics etc. As the author 
has himself admitted, the chapters on Administration, Society and 
Religion are not strictly pertinent to the main body of the thesis. This 
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work which is now placed before us was written as a thesis for the Ph.D. 
degree in Archaeology of the London University which has subsidised its 
publication with a grant from its Publication Fund. Dr. Sankalia’s efforts 
are indeed laudable but many of his statements are not accurate. The 
proof-reading is particularly careless, in the Appendices, where the place- 
names are not correctly reproduced. 

A few mistakes of ommission or commission are pointed here. The 
Bhavnagar Sanskrit and Prakrit Inscriptions read the date of the Mulawasar 
(Dwarka) Stone Inscription of Rudrasena (Ksatrap*a) as (Saka) 232 but Rapson 
in his Coins of the Western Kshatrapas and Liiders in his List (No. 962), 
Epigraphia Indica, Vol. X and other scholars have corrected the date as ($aka) 
122. It is not known why Dr. Sankalia sticks to the long discarded view. 
If he has any cogent reasons, he should have pointed out the latter modi- 
fications of eminent scholars and adduced his reasons for accepting the 
older view. He has omitted some important inscriptions and remarked that 
the inscriptions of Kharagraha I of Valabhl (Appendix p. 9), and of the 
Calukya rulers Camunda (p. 37) and Mularaja II, (p. 40) of 'Patan arc 
not known. The inscriptions of the above kings have already been published. 
Of Kharagraha I, the Virdi copper plates appear in the Proceedings of the 
VII All India Oriental Conference , Baroda, 1933. His Amreli plates are 
also known from the reports of the Watson Museum at Rajkot. The 
Brdhmanawddd Plates of Mularaja II are published in 1939 in the Bttddhi- 
prakasa, a standard Gujarati Quarterly. The copper plate grant of Camunda 
appeared in the Bharatiya-Vidya, vol. I. pt. 1. Muni Jinavijayaji the learned 
editor tells us that it was noticed by him in his address as the chairman of 
the History Section of the XII Gujarati Literary Conference. 

The author tells us on p. 28 that about eighty Valabhl grants are known 
but he lists in Appendix A as many as ninety-nine. In fact more than one 
hundred and five are known by now. Similar want pf accuracy is observed 
in his treatment of Gujarat coins. On p. 46 he states that punch-marked 
coins are not found in Gujarat. But in a f.n. of the same page he says that 17 
punch-marked coins ftbm Kamrej are known and they have not been describ- 
ed. It is not known whether he is referring to the coins found by the Baroda 
Archaeological Department. In that case he has failed to sec that the coins 
have been described in the Annual Report of the Department for J 935 ' 3 ^ 
pp. 45 ff. These pieces were not described in my article on ‘Important coins 
from Baroda* published in the Jonrnal of the Numismatic Society of India, 
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vol. I. as the object of that article was to describe and illustrate only rare 
or unknown types. He describes Valabhl coins on p. 190. So far it has 
been known that on the obverse of these coins is the bust of the king and 
on the reverse is a trisula with the legend round it. This has been the con- 
sensus of scholars beginning with Cunningham. The author however tells 
us that he has studied these coins in the British Museum, London, and has 
found a Bull on the reverse. It would be interesting if he publishes such a 
specimen. The author does not mention the normal coins with the trisula on 
the obverse and there seems to be a sort of confusion in his statement. 

The author in some places shows his ignorance of mythological and reli- 
gious matters. Thus (on p. 242) he states that Sivardtri is the birth day of 
Siva and (on p. 239) Naivedya includes Akshata , Kumkum flowers, Sandal- 
paste etc. These arc obviously wrong and no Hindu needs to be told what 
they correctly connote. 

The author in the introduction tells us that he visited many places to 
verify the descriptions of monuments. Taranga still possesses some 
Buddhist monuments which have been described in the Journal of the 
Gujarat Research Society, 1939, vol. I, pt. 3, pp. 61 ff. The absence of any 
reference to Buddhist monuments at this place in the book is clearly due to 
Dr. Sankalia’s want of personal investigations. The very name of the locality 
is suggestive. This remark holds good for many ijiore places. It appears 
that the author has not read the works of contemporary scholars. Otherwise 
it is difficult to explain his remarks on p. 190 suggesting that “a systematic 
exploration and even trial diggings at the site of the Sahasralinga talao may 
turn up a few coins besides other material.” The work of excavating the 
Sahasralinga talao at Patan is being carried on for over five years by the 
Baroda Government. 


A. S. Gadre 
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Annals of Orlsntal Rsssarelt, vol. V, pt. 2 (1940-41) 

K. Ramakrishnaiya. — Dravidian Phonetics. 

C Kunhan Raja. — Sarvanukramam-padya-vivrti. Extracts from this un- 
known metrical commentary on the Rgvedasarvanuhramant have been 
published here. 

— . — Niruktavartika. The Niruktavartika is named and quoted in 
Paramesvara’s Gopdlika, a commentary on the Sphotasiddhi of Manda- 
namisra. Durgacarya, a commentator of the Nirukta of Yaska also 
quotes from a work called Vdrtika. Some passages found quoted by 
Madhava also seem to have been taken from a work in the nature of a 
Niruktavartika. The source of all these quotations must have been 
a gloss on the Nirukta not yet discovered. 

— > Studies on Kalidasa. A number of verses in Kalidasa’s Raghu- 
vamsa is singled out as interpolation on grounds of impropriety. The 
entire second half of the same epic beginning with the ninth canto is 
regarded as an addition by a later hand. The fact that the first eight 
cantos of the Raghuvamsa contain profuse allusions to Kumara, the 
theme of another epic of the poet, while the rest of the work rarely 
refers to the said theme is the main reason for arriving at such a con- 
clusion. In regard to the genealogy of the Raghu family there is much 
discrepancy in the first half of the Raghuvamsa with the account of 
the Ramayana, while the second half of the poem completely agrees 
with the Ramayana in this respect. This also supports the conjecture 
that the whole of the Raghuvamsa is not from the same pen. 

V, Rachavan. — Notes on Some Ancient South Indian Political Geographi- 
cal Names. The following suggestions have been made in the Notes : 
(i) Prehara is the word that occurs in the Talagunda inscription and 
neither Premara nor Prehara as read by some. It is the name of a 
river near Aparanta. ( 2 ) The Asmakavamsa named in Bhamaha s 
Kdvydlamkdra was a poem in the Vaidarbha style dealing with a line 
of kings of the Asmaka territory that lay contiguous to the Vidarbhas. 
( 3 ) The word Pallava signifies the country ruled by the Pallava sove- 
reigns with their capital at Kahcl. The expression Trairdjyapallava 
occurring in several inscriptions means the Pallava kingdom compris- 
ing three units. ( 4 ) Dramila originally meant the Tamil-speaking 
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country as a whole, used later on in its restricted application to the 
Pallava territory alone. (5) Sibi was another name for the Coja 
countty. 

S. S. SuRYANARAYAN SASTRI AND E. P. RaDHAKRISHNAN,— 

This Advaita manual from its thirty-third chapter to the end has been 
edited in this instalment. The author Jnanaghana flourishing in the 
beginning of the 10th century was a follower of the particular variety 
of the Advaita doctrine known as the Vivaranaprastbana . 

Jain* V Iliya, vol. I, no. 1 (July, 1941) 

A. M. Ghatace. — The Title Mulasutra. The Avasyaka, Dasavatkalika, 
Uttaradhyayana and Pindaniryukti , four texts belonging to the Ardha- 
Magadhi Jain canon are known by the common name Mulasutra, 
because, it has been suggested in this note, rhey formed the preliminary 
course of religious study for the Jains. 

Jagan Nath. — Jainism in the Gupta Age. A few inscriptions recording 
erection of Jain images in the different parts of Northern India during 
the reign of the Imperial Guptas in the 5th century A.C. shows that in 
those days, Jainism claimed adherents from influential sections of the 
society. 

Mohanlal Dalichand Desai. — Imperial Farmdns Granted by Emperor 
Akbar to Jains. The paper contains English renderings of four 
farmans issued at different dates by Akbar and his governors ordering 
the government officials to show respect to particular Jain monks and 
to disallow slaughter of animals during Jain festivals. 

P. K. Gode. — The Date of the Natyadarpana of Ramacandra, the Pupil of 
Hemacandra — Between A.D. 11 50-1 170. 

Journal of tho Btnaros Hindu Unlvorilty, vol. V, no. 3 (1941) 

Jaychandra Vidyalankar. — The family of Castana. The conclusions reached 
by scholars regarding the reigns of the Saka satraps in India have been 
discussed, and evidence^ has been adduced both from epigraphy and 
numismatics to show that the Ksatrapas, the successors of the Castana 
and Rudradaman, had retreated from Southern Gujarat and Malava 
during the Bharasiva period, but continued to hold their sway over 
Kathiawar and the north-eastern Gujarat until they were finally turned 
out by Candragupta Vikramaditya in the 4th century A.C. 
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Ram Shankar Tripathl— The -objects of interest at Sa math have 
been described and an historical account of this ancient place has been 
given. 

Journal of tho Blhtr and Orlooa Roooaroh Society, 

vol. XXVII, pt. II (June, 1941) 

A. Banerh-SasYri. — Sources of Indian History — From 319 after Christ, the 
beginning of the Valabhi and the later Gupta Dynasty, till the begin- 
nings of the Muhammadan conquests of India. Translated with notes 
from the original German of Lassen’s Indische Alterthumskunde (1858). 

S. H. Askari. — Nawab Munir-ud-Dowla — A Minister of Shah Alam. 
This brief life-history of the Persian noble Munir-ud-Dowla, who was 
in the service of Alamgir and Shah Alam shows that though an able 
ofEcct, he had harmed che Moghal cause by his policy of appeasing the 
East India Company. 

S. C. Sarkar. — A Tibetan Account of Bengal. Part II. — About Candra- 
gupta, Canakya, Bindusara and Sri-Candra. 

Journal of tho Malayan Branoh of Royal Aslatio Society, 

vol. XVIII, 1 (1940) 

H. G. Q. Wales. — Archaological Researches on Ancient Indian Colonisation 
in Malaya. 

Journal of tho Unltod Provinces Historical Sooloty, 

vol. XIV, pt. 1 (July, 1941) 

V. S. AgraWala. — Rajghai Terracottas. Amongst the varied materials that 
have been unearthed during the recent excavations at Rajghat in 
Benares, there are 2000 terracotta figurines including a large number of 
female heads and busts. They represent the best traditions of the art 
associated with the Gupta period, being specially remarkable for a 
variety of styles in hair-dressing as also for the paintings in lines and 
.colours still preserved on some of the figurines. 

B. S. Upadhya. — The River Sindhu of the Mdlavikdgni m itra . There is a 
reference in Kalidasa’s Mdlavikdgnimitra to the .outing of the Yavanas 
on the southern bank of the Sindhu at the hands of Vasumitra, a grand- 
son of Pusyanr.tra Sunga. It has been argued that this encounter between 
the Greeks and the Sunga prince must have taken place on a bend of 
the frontier Indus beyond Sakala and Taxila, and not on the bank of 
the Kalisindh, a small river near Eundelkhand. Incidentally, the north- 
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western extent of the £unga empire is indicated in the paper* The 
circumstances leading to the invasion of Magadha by Kharavela, Demi- 
trios, and Menander have also been discussed. Evidence is also adduced 
from the Yugapurana against the contemporariness of Kharavela and 
Pusyamitra. 

C. Sivaramamurti. — Goddess Laksmt andkeher Symbols. The elephants, 
lqtus, lamps and nidhis (treasures) associated with a figure of Laksmi 
belonging to the Pallava sculpture suggest royalty, light, and prosperity. 

S. K. Banerji. — Kingship and Nobility in Humdyun s Time. The condi- 
tion of noblemen in Humayun’s time, with an account of their occupa- 
tions. learning, and influence over the State has been discussed. The 
nobles had not yet been fully brought under the control of the king. 

Krishna Charan Nicam. — An unpublished Work on the Nawabs of Oudh. 
The Tarikh Mohtasham by Mohtasham Khan deals with the history 
of Oudh from Burhanul Mulk’s time in 1732 to die arrest of Munna 
Jan in 1837. The work throws considerable light on the social and 
political condition of the province during this period. 

(Jpendra Nath Dey. — The Military Organisation of the Sultanate of Delhi 
(/2/0-/3##). 

R. S. Avasthy. — The Delay in Humayuns Accession^—An Explanation . 
Relying on the testimony of Nizamuddin Ahmad BakhshI, the write, 
of the note concludes that the four days’ delay in Humayun’s accession 
to the throne was due to his absence from the capital at the time of his 
fathers’ death. 

K. C. SiNHA. — Badera Copper-plate Inscription of king Madanapdla 0) 
Gahadavala Dynasty of Vikrama Era 1164—1107 A.D. Ihc inscrip- 
tion records the grant of the village of Saja in the Paftala of Aruresa 
(in the Partabgarh district in Oudh) to a Brahman* by king Madana- 
pala of Kanauj. 

Banarsi Prasad Saxena. — Ideals of Moghal Sovereigns. The political ideals 
of the Moghal sovereigns developed with the change of conditions. 
The paper contains a historical survey of these ideals which, though 
following vigorously the policy of Imperialism, were permeated by 
humane principles and were not therefore inhetently oppressive. 

New Indian Antiquary, rol. IV, no. 3 (June, 1941) 

E. P. RadHAKrishnan. — Anupasimhd and some of His favourite Scholars . 
Anupasimha, a Rathor prince ruling over Bikaner in the latter half of 
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the 17th century was a patron of learning. The paper gives an account 
of the various Sanskrit works written under his patronage by Ananta- 
bhatta, Bhadrarama, Bhavabhatta, Manirama Dlksita, Vaidyanatha, 
Nllakantha Caturdhara and Ramabhatta. Information regarding the 
family of Anupasimha has also been gathered in the article mainly 
from the works of the scMars mentioned above. 

Ibid, vol. IV, no. 4 (July 1941) 

P. K. Gode. — Some Notes on the History of the Fig ( Ficus Carica) from 
Foreign and Indian Sources. 

M. P. L. SastrY. — Mukundanandabhana and its Author. The Mukunda - 
nandabhdna is a play of one Act in Sanskrit. Its author Kaslpati lived 
at the court of Nanjaraja of Mysore in the early part of the 18th century. 
Two other important works are known to have been written by him. 
One is named Sravananandini , a commentary on Nanjaraja’ s Sahgita - 
gangadhara, and the other is called Nayakalpataru, also a Commentary 
oil the Sabda portion of the famous T attvacintamani of Gangesa 
Upadhyaya. 

Philosophical Quarterly, vol. XVlI, no. II (July, 1941) 

T» M. P. Mahadevan. — Is the Gita a Gospel of War? The purpose of the 
paper is to interpret the teachings of the Gita consistently with the doc- 
trine of non-violence. While advocating war and the use of violence* 
Sri Krsna urged the fighting man to banish from his mind the spirit of 
himsd. Military operations sometimes indispensible must, according to 
the Gita , be always free from any selfish desires and feelings of anger or 
hatred. 

P. Nagaraja Rao. — The Category of Difference in Vedanta. The discus- 
sions centre round the attitude of the different systems of the Vedanta 
Philosophy towards the logical category of difference ( ^ ) 4 The 
Advaita doctrine, based on the identity of the individual soul and 
Brahman, refutes the concept of difference, while the theistic schools of 
Vedanta recognise its ultimate reality. 

N. Sivarama Sastry. — Aesthetic Experience. The subject-matter treated 
of in the paper is 'aesthetic experience’ or Rasa as dealt with in the 
works of Sanskrit poetics by various schools of thought. The nature of 
such experience and the process of its elicitation in man have been dis- 
cussed specially in accordance with the views of Abhinavagupta. 
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Select Contents of Oriental Journals 

T. R. Sundararaman. — The Doctrine of Momentariness. The polemical 
arguments introduced by the celebrated Visistadvaita writer Venkata- 
natha Desika in refutation of the Buddhist doctrine of momentariness 
(Ksanikavada) have been discussed. 

S. Vittala Sastri. — Sankara and His Modern Interpretefs. According to 
the writer of this note, Mayavada, as understood by the so-called fol- 
lowers of Sankara, does not correctly represent the genuine doctrine of 
Avidya taught by Sankaracarya. Avidya means ‘the mutual super- 
imposition of the self and the not-self and the mistaken transference of 
the characteristics of each to the other’, while Maya or Mulavidya of 
the later writers constitutes the primeval nescience, which, though indes- 
cribable by nature, is the cause of every phenomenon giving rise to 
various kinds of ignorance. The defects of the Maya theory have been 
pointed out. 

B. A. Krishnaswamy Rao. — Theory of Relativity and th'e Sdnhhya System . 
This is an attempt to show that the conceptions of the realistic Sarikhyl 
as represented by Vijrianabhiksu in respect of space, time artd matter 
find strong parallelism in the fundamental conclusions of the Theory 
of Relativity. 
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The Dramas ascribed to Bhasa 

From the dramatic fragments of Asvaghosa it is not unreasonable to 
assume that between him and Kalidasa, there intervened a period of cultiva- 
tion of the dramatic art, which we find fully developed in the dramas of 
Kalidasa and which is warranted by Kalidasa’s own reference to the works 
of Bhasa, Somila and Kaviputra. Of the dramatic works of the last two 
authors we know nothing; but a great deal of facts and fancies are now 
available about Bhasa’s dramas. 

Before 1912 Bhasa was known only by reputation, having been honoured 
by Kalidasa and Bans as a great predecessor and author of a number of 
plays, and praised and cited by a succession of writers in later times;' but 
since then, much discussion has centred round his name with the alleged 
discovery of his original dramas. Between 1912 and 1915, T. Ganapati 
Sastn published from Trivandrum thirteen plays of varying size and merit, 
which bore no evidence of authorship, but which, on account of certain 
remarkable characteristics, he ascribed to the far-famed Bhasa. All the plays 
, appear to have been based upon legendary material, but some draw their 
theme from the Epic and Puranc sources. From the Ramayana, we have 
the Pratimd and the Abbiseka; from -the Mababbarata, Madhyama, Data- 
vdkya, Diita-gbatotkaca, Karna-bhdra, Oru-bhanga and Pancardtra ; but the 
Svapna-vdsavadatta t Prattjnd-yangandhardyana, Avi-mdraka and Cam- 
dattu have legendary or invented plots, while the Bdla-carita deals with the 
Puranic Krsna legend, 1 2 The plays were .hailed with enthusiasm as the long 

1 S. Levi, Theatre indien , Paris 1890, i, p. 157L and ii, pp. 31-32 gives a 
resume of literary references to Bhasa known up to that time; other references up 
to date arc collected together in Appendix C to C. R. Devadhar’s ed. of the plays, 
cited' below. 

2 The legend is, of course, also found in the Harivarnsa. All the plays nrc 
now available in a handy form in Bhdsa-ndtaka-cakra or Plays ascribed to Bhasa, 
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lost works of Bhasa, but the rather hasty approbation of a novelty soon died 
down in a whirlwind of prolonged controversy. A large number of scholars 
of eminence and authority whole-heartedly supported the attribution to 
Bhasa , 3 but the reasons adduced did not win entire and universal satisfac- 
tion . 4 This led to a further and more detailed examination of the question, 
yielding some fruitful results, and new facts regarding the plays were also 
brought to light. Important arguments were advanced on both sides; but 
it is remarkable that there is not a single argument on either side which can 
be regarded as conclusive, or which may not be met with an equally plausible 
argument on the opposite side . 3 The problem today is delicately balanced; 
but since emphasis may be laid on this or that point, according to personal 
predilection, scholars, with a few exception, appear to have taken up 

published by C. R. Devadhar, Poona 1937, but it is better to consult the original 
Trivandrum editions, to which references arc given below. Trs. into English in 
two volumes by W. C. Woolncr and L. Sarup, Oxford University Press, 1930-31. 
There are also numerous editions of some of the individual plays, but it is not 
necessary to enumerate them here. 

3 For a bibliographical note of publications on Bhasa till 1921, see V. S. 
Sukthankar in JBRAS ., 1921-22, pp. 230-49. The .following publications after 1921 
are of interest; S. Levi in (A., 1923, p. 19T; A. K. and K. R. Pisharoti in BSOS., 
iii, p. 107L; T. Ganapati Sastri in JRAS., 1924, p. 668 and BSOS., iii, p. 627; 
A. K, Pisharoti, Bhasa’s works (reprinted from the Malayalam Journal Rasikaratna ), 
Trivandrum 1925; K. R. Pisharoti in BSOS, iii, p. 639, in IHQ., i, 1925, pp. 103L, 
330L, and JBRAS., 1925, p. 246T; C. R. Devadhar in ABORl 1924-25, p. 55L; 
Kunhan Raja in Zcitscbr. f. Ind. and Iran., ii, p. 247L, and Journal of Orient . 
Research, Madras 1927, p. 232b; W. E. Clarke in JAOS., xliv, p. ioif.; F. W. 
Thomas in JRAS., 1922, p. 79b, 1925, p. ioof., and 1927, p. 877 f.; A. B. Keith 
in BSOS., iii, p. 205L; H. Weller in Fcstgabe Hermann Jacobi, Bonn 1926, 
pp. 1 14-125; M. Wintcrnitz in Woolner Commemoration Volume, Lahore 194°* 
pp. 297-30; A. D. Pusalkar, Bhasa, a Study, Lahore 1940; etc. 

4 The first doubt appears to have been voiced independently by Ramavatar 
Sarma in Sarada, i. Allahabad 1914-15 and L. D. Barnett in JRAS., 1919, p. 233L 
and in BSOS., 1920, i; pp. 35-38, (also JRAS., 1921, pp. 587-89, BSOS., iii, pp. 35, 
519, JRAS., 1925, p. 99). Among dissenters are also Bhattanatha Svamin in I A., 
xlv, 1916, pp. 189-95; K. R. Pisharoti in works cited above; and Hirananda Sastri 
in Bhasa and Authorship of the Trivandrum Plays in Memoirs of Arch. Surv. of 
India, no. 28, Calcutta 1926; S. Kuppusvami Sastri in introd. to Saktibhadra’s 
Ascaryacciiddmam, cd. Balamanorama Press, Madras 1926. 

5 An admirably judicious summary of the important arguments on both sides 
L given by V. S. Sukthankar in the bibliographical note cited above, and in JBRAS., 
1925, p. 126L 
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unflinching attitudes and arrayed themselves in opposite camps. Between 
the two extremes lies the more sober view 6 which recognises that a prim a 
facie case for Bhasa’s authorship can be made out, but the evidence available 
docs not amount to conclusive proof. 

It will not be profitable to enter into the details of the controversy, but 
certain facts and arguments are to be taken into account before we can enter 
into a consideration of the plays. Since learned opinion is, not without 
reason, strangely divided, nothing is gained by dogmatic and sweeping 
assertions; and it' should be frankly recognised that the problem is neither 
simple nor free from difficulties. The first difficulty is the absence of the 
name of the author, in the prologues and colophons, of all the thirteen 
plays. It has been argued that this would testify to the great antiquity of 
the plays; and it has been assumed, plausibly but without proof, that the 
colophons were not preserved or that such details were left out in pre-classic- 
al times. But, while nothing can be argued from our absolute lack of 
knowledge of prc-classical practice, the accidental and wholesale loss of the 
colophons of all manuscripts of all the thirteen plays by the same author is 
an assumption which demands too much from probability. On the other 
hand, the fact should be admitted at the outset that these plays are not 
forgeries, but form a part of the repertoire of a class of hereditary actors of 
Kerala (Cakkyars), that manuscripts of the plays are by no means rare, and 
that in omitting the name of the author, they resemble some of the plays 
of other classical authors similarly preserved by actors in Kerala. That they 
are not the absolutely original dramas of Bhasa follows from this; and the 
assumption that they are adaptations, in which the adapters had obvious 
reasons to remain nameless, is at least not less plausible. The next argu- 
ment regarding the technique of the plays is perhaps more legitimate; for 
there is undoubtedly a lack of conformity to. the dramaturgic regulations of 
Bharata and his followers, which are more or less obeyed by the normal 
classical drama. But the argument is not as sound as it appears. The tech- 
nical peculiarities 7 relate to the commencement of the Prologue by the 
Sutradhara, which is supposed to have been noticed by Banabhatta, the use 

6 Notably Sukthankar, cited above, and Winternitz in Geschichte d. ind. Lit , 
iii,‘pp. i 86 L\ but later on Winternitz is reported to have expressed the opinion that 
he is no longer a believer in Bhasa’s authorship of the plays (C. R. Devadhar'c 
Preface to the cd. cited above). 

7 M. Lindcnau, Bhasa-studien , Leipzig 1918, pp. 10, 37. 
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of the word Sthapana for Prastavana, the introduction of stage-fights and 
death-scenes, the tragic ending in some plays, and the difference in the 
Bharata-vakya. It has been shewn in reply that while Bana’s reference is 
either obscure, misunderstood or entirely irrelevant , 8 the formal features 
recur also in Malayalam manuscripts of quite a number of Sanskrit plays of 
other authors and are capable of other explanations equally plausible. In the 
absence of adequate knowledge of pre-classical technique, such peculiarities, 
as arc not confined to the dramas in question alone, are hardly of decisive 
value; at most we can infer the interesting existence of a different drama- 
turgic tradition, but this does not prove the antiquity of the Trivandrum 
plays. 

It has been also argued by the supporters of the attribution that 
expressions and ideas from these plays have been borrowed or exploited by 
authors like Kalidasa and Bhavabhuti. While no strict proof or criterion of 
indebtedness is possible, it can be equally well argued, on the contrary, that 
the author or adapter of these anonymous plays plagiarised the alleged 
passages from standard Sanskrit authors. The citations, again, from Bhasa 
or criticisms in the rhetorical or anthological literature , 9 relied upon by the 
supporters of the theory, have some plausibility, but they do not prove 
much; for these authors do not, unfortunately, name the plays from which 


8 It is pointed out that Bana’s reference (too brief to be decisive) merely speaks 
of the Bhasa-dramas being commenced by the Sutradhara, a characteristic, 
which being true of all Sanskrit plays, has no special application here. The formula 
nandyante, found in the Southern manuscripts before and not after the Nandi-sloka 
is now known to be a characteristic of most South Indian manuscripts of Sanskrit 
plays in general, and was, thus, apparently a local practice, which is neither mate- 
rial nor relevant to the discussion. It is also not clear if Bana is really alluding to 
such technical innovations as the shortening of the preliminaries, or the combining 
of the functions of the Sutradhara and the Sthapaka. The rhetorical works are 
neither unanimous nor perfectly clear regarding the position of the nandyante 
formula or the use of the word Sthapana. With regard to the employment of the 
Bharata-vakya, again, the Trivandrum plays do not follow a uniform practice which 
would support any definite conclusion regarding them. There is no such conspicuous 
Pataka in the plays as required by Bana’s pointed description. 

9 The thirteen anthology verses ascribed to Bhasa (one of which occurs in the 
Matta-vilasa and four are attributed to other authors) are missing in the Trivandrum 
plays. Even if this is suspicious, it proves nothing because of the notoriously un- 
certain and fluctuating character of anthological attributions. See F. W. Thomas »n 
IRAS. t 1927, p. 883f. 
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the passages arc taken. It is true that one of the famous dramas of Bhasa 
is cited and styled Svapna-vasavadatta by some old authors ; 10 but here again 
the difficulty is that our present text of the Trivandrum Svapna-nataka does 
not contain some verses quoted by certain rhetoricians 11 . The difficulty is 
indeed not insuperable, inasmuch as one can imagine that they are mis- 
quotations, or that they are lost in the present recension; but the wholly 
conjectural character of such an explanation is obvious. The discussion 
regarding references in the plays to Medhatithi’s Bhasya on Manu 12 or to 
the Artha-shtra 13 has not also proved very fruitful. And the least valid 
of all appears to be the Prakrit argument 11 which presumes that archaisms 
in the Prakri: of the plays prove their earliness; for it is now clear that some 
of them are obvious blunders, and that, of those which are genuine, archa- 
isms of a similar type recur in the Malayalam manuscripts 13 of the plays of 
other authors, including those of Kalidasa and Harsa; they are apparently 
local developments and cannot be made the safe basis of any chronological 
or literary conclusion . 10 The historical' discussion, again, regarding the 
identity of Bhasa’s patron, alleged to be mentioned in the word rdjasimha 
of the Bharata-vakya, is similarly shown to be of very doubtful value . 17 

10 The argument regarding the impossibility of the plagiarism of the title does 
not, as Barnett points out, carry much weight; since we know of three Kumar a- 
sambhavas. 

11 Sukthankar in fBRAS., 1925, p. 135b, shows that the reference of Rama- 
candra and Gqnacandra in their Ndtya-darpana contains a situation and a stanza, 
quoted from a $vapna-vasava° of Bhasa, which really belongs, with sonic textual 
difference, to the Trivandrum play. F. W. Thomas in IRAS., 1928, p. 885F, simi- 
larly deals with Abhinavagupta’s citation missing in the Trivandrum play. Cf. also 
F. W. Thomas in JRAS., 1922, p. toof. 

12 Barnet in BSOS., iii, pp. 35, 520-21; .Keith in BSOS., iii, p. 623F; Sukthankar 
in fBRAS., 1925, pp. 131-32. 

13 See Hirananda Sastri, op. cit., p. 13F 

14 W. Printz, Bhasa s Prakrit, Frankfurt 1921; Keith in BSOS., iii, p. 296; 
V. Lesny in ZDMG., Ixxii, 1918, p. 203F ; Sukthankar in JAOS., xl, 1920, 
pp. 248-59, and fBRAS., 1925, pp. 103-117. 

15 Pisharoti in BSOS., iii, p. 109. 

1 6 Sukthankar in fBRAS., 1925, p. 103F Even where the archaisms are 
genuine, it is, as R. L. Turner points out (JRAS., 1925, p. 175^, dangerous to argue 
about date without full appreciation of possible dialectical differences, because a 
form may not necessarily indicate difference of age but only a difference of dialect 
or locality. 

17 Barnett conjecture? that Rajasimha is a proper name and refers to Pandya 
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Leaving aside minor questions, these are, in brief, some of the important 
problems that arise out of the Trivandrum plays. It will be seen that, the 
same material has led to absolutely contradictory results; but none of the 
arguments advanced in support of Bhasa’s authorship is incontrovertible or 
reasonably conclusive. Opinion, again, is sharply divided about the age of 
the plays, 18 between those who place them in the 5th century B.'C. and 
those who bring them down by different stages 10 the nth century A.D., 
the estimate varying by about sixteen centuries ! It is no wonder, therefore, 
that the whole question has run the normal course of enthusiastic acceptance, 
sceptical opposition and subdued suggestion of a via media. But beneath all 
diversity of opinion lurks the fundamental divergence about the literary 
merits of the plays, the supporters claiming high distinction, worthy of a 
master-mind, and the dissenters holding that the works are of a mediocre 
or even poor quality. As the question of literary excellence is not capable 
of exact determination, the difference of opinion is likely to continue accor- 
ding to the personal bias of the partcular critic, until some objective factor 
or material would supply a conclusive solution to the problem. But it 
should be made clear that the whole discussion has now come to a point 
where the plays need no longer be made the fertile ground of romantic 
speculations. Already different aspects of the plays have been searchingly 
investigated; 18 and even if no definite solution is yet logically justified by 
the results of these intensive studies, they have helped to clear up miscon- 
ceptions, negative baseless presumptions, and bring together a mass of 
material for further research. 

Tcr-Maran Rajasimha I (c. 675 A.D.). Sten Konow, bid. Drama , p. 51, would assign 
the author of the plays to the reign of Ksatrapa Rudrasimha I, i.e. 2nd century A.D., 
but the arguments arc not conclusive 

18 See Sukthankar, JBRAS., 1922, p. 233 for different estimates of the date by 
different scholars. 

19 E.g., on the Prakrits of the plays, by Printz, Sukthankar and others as noted 
above; on lexicographical and grammatical peculiarities, by C. J. Ogden in JAOS., . 
xxxv, 1915, pp. 269L (a list of solecisms arc given in Apo. B in Devadhara’s ed.); 
on metrical questions, by V. S. Sukthankar in JAOS., xli, 1921, pp. 107- 130; on the 
sources of the Udayana legend, by F. Lacote in JA., xiii, 1919, pp. 493-525 and 
P. D. Gune in ABORL, i, 1920-21, pp. i-?»; on a concordance of parallel and 
recurrent passages, by Sukthankar in ABORl., iv, 1923, p. 170L; on the 
relationship between the Carudatta and the Mrcchakatika, by Morgenstiernc, 
Veber das Verhaltnis zwtschen Carudatta and Mrcchakatika, Leipzig 1921, S. K. 
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These studies have now made it reasonable to assume that the 
Trivandrum plays, whether they are by Bhasa or by some other playwright, 
are of the nature of adaptations or abridgments made for the stage, and 
they have in fact been regularly used as stage-plays in the Kerala country. 
This very important fact should not be lost sight of in any discussion of 
the plays. It explains the traditional handing down of the plays without 
mention of the author’s name, in closely resembling prologues, which are 
probably stage-additions, as • well as the coincidence of formal technique 
and a large number of repetitions and parallels, which recur in these, as 
also in some other Sanskrit plays of Kerala . 20 Some unquestionably old 
Prakrit forms and genuine grammatical solecisms may have in this way 
been fossilised and preserved, although they do not necessarily prove the 
antiquity or authorship of the plays. The thirteen Trivandrum plays reveal 
undoubted similarities, not only verbal and structural, but also stylistic and 
ideological, which might suggest unity of authorship, a theory indicated by 
the reference of Bana and others to a Bhasa-Nataka-cakra; but since these 
are adaptations, and the originals are not known, it would be unsafe to 
postulate common authorship on similarities which occur also in plays of 
other known authors preserved in Kerala. 

A modified form of the theory makes an exception in favour of a 
limited number of the dramas, the merits of which have received wide recog- 
nition. It suggests that possibly Bhasa wrote a Svapna-vdsavadatta 21 and a 
Pratijnd-yatigandhardyana ^ closely related to it, of which the present texts 
give Malayalam recensions; and that the present Carudatta is the fragmen- 
tary original of the first, four acts of the Mrcchakatika of Sudraka, or, at any 
rate, it has preserved a great deal of the original upon which Sudraka’s 
drama is based . 22 But the authorship of the remaining plays is as yet quite 
uncertain. It must be said that the reasons adduced for jhese views undoubt- 

Bclvalkar in Prod of the First Orient. Conf., 1922, p. 1.89^, and Sukthankar in 
JAOS., xlii, 1922, pp. 59-74, and J. Charpentier in JRAS., 1923, p. 599!., etc. 

20 Some of these are collected together in Hirananda Sastri, op. cit., pp. 14-16, 

21 Sukthankar, in JBRAS 1923, p. 134L and Thomas, in JRAS., 1928, p. 876c. 
believe that the Trivandrum Svapna 0 has probable minor changes, but has not under- 
gone any great transformation. 

22 Morgenstierne, Sukthankar and Belvalkar, as cited above. The Carudatta 
is undoubtedly a fragment, but from internal evidence it is probable that die author 
or the compiler . never contemplated writing only four acts. It is, however, not 
explained why this work alone is recovered as a fragment. 
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edly make out a strong case; but they are still in a great measure conjectural, 
and do not lead to any finality. It is possible also that the five one-act 
Mahabharata pieces form a closely allied group, as the surviving interme- 
diate acts of a lengthy dramatised version of the Mahabharata story; but 
here also we have no definite means of ascertaining it for a fact. 

In view of these difficulties and uncertainties, it is clear that it behoves 
the sober student to adopt an attitude free from susceptibility to any hasty 
or dogmatic conclusion. The objective criterion proving insufficient, the 
ultimate question really comes to an estimate of the literary merits of the 
plays; but on a point like this, opinion is bound to be honestly divergent 
and naturally illusive. The circumstance that all these plays, even including 
the limited number which may be, with some reason, ascribed to Bhasa, 
are Malayalam adaptations or recensions of the original causes a further 
difficulty; for the plays are in a sense by Bhasa, but in a sense they are not. 
The fact of their being recasts does not, of course, make them forfeit 
their connection with the original, but the extent to which the older 
material has been worked over or worked up by a later hand is unknown 
and uncertain. The suggestions that have been made about distinguishing 
the apparently older from the more modern matter and manner are 
more or less arbitrary; for, in spite of unquestionably primitive traits, the 
process involves the difficulty of distinguishing the true Bhasa from the 
pseudo-Bhasa, not merely play by play, but scene by scene, and even verse 
by verse. It must also be admitted that all the plays are not, by whatever 
standard they are juc^ed, of equal merit, and cannot be taken as revealing 
the alleged master-mind. One must feel that some of the scenes are very 
inferior and some of die verses are of feeble workmanship. At the same 
time, it can hardly be denied that here we have a series of plays, which 
are of varying merit but not at all devoid of interest; that in part or in 
entirety they may not belong to Bhasa, but they certainly represent a some- 
what different tradition of dramatic practice; and that if they are not as 
old as some critics think they are of undoubted importance in the literary’ 
history of the Sanskrit drama. 

Leaving aside the fragmentary Carudatta in four acts, 2:1 the two dramas 
which have won almost universal approbation are the Svapna-vdsavadatta 

23 Ed. T. Ganapati Sastri, Trivandrum Sansk. Ser., 1914, 1922; the text, along 
with correspondences to 5 udr«ka’s Mrcchakatika, is reprinted by Morgenstieme, 
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and the Pratijnd-yaugandbarayana ; and, in spite of obvious deficiences, the 
approbation is not unjust. Both these works are linked together by external 
similarities and internal correspondences, and their theme is drawn from the 
same legend-cycle of Udayana, 24 the semi-historical beau ideal of Sanskrit 
literature, whose story must have been so popularised by the Brhatkatha 
that Kalidasa assures us of its great popularity in his time at Avantl. The 
story of Udayana s two pretty amourettes supply the romantic plot to 
Harsa’s two elegant plays; but what we have here is not the banality of an 
amusing court-intrigue. In the Pratijna 0 , Udayana and Vasavadatta do not 
make their appearance at all, but we are told a great deal about them, 
especially about Udayana’s accomplishments, his courage, his love and his 
impetuous acts. It is really a drama of political intrigue, in which the 
minister Yaugandharayana, as the title indicates, is the central figure but 
it achieves a more diversified interest than the Mttdra-raksasa by inter-weav- 
ing the well known romance -of Udayana’s love and adventure into the plot. 
Although the whole drama is characterised by simplicity and rapidity of 
action, it cannot be said that die plot is clearly and carefully developed. 
The ruse of the artificial elephant appears to have been criticised by Bham^ha 
(iv. 40) as incredible, especially as Udayana is described as well versed in 
the elephant-lore, but it is a device which is not unusual in the popular talc 
and need not be urged as a serious defect. It is, however, not made clear 
ar what stage the incident of the music lesson, alluded to in iv. 18, actually 
took place, 25 nor why the captive king, at first treated with honour and 

op. cit. The fragment has no Nandi verse, and abruptly ends with the heroine’s 
resolve to start out for Carudatta’s house. The dramatic incidents do not show any 
material divergence of a literary significance from Sudraka’s drama — The plays arc 
published in the following order by T. Ganapati Sastri from Trivandrum: Svapna 
(also 1915, 1916, 1923, 1924), Pratijna (also 1920), Avi-maraka, Pancaratra (also 
1917), Bala-carita, Mad by amp (also 1917), Diita-vakya (also 1918, 1925), Diita- 
ghatotkaca, Karna-bhara and Vru-bbahga — all in 19:2, the last five in one volume, 
the others separately; Abhiseka 1913, and Pratima 1915 (also 1924). 

24 On the legend of Udayana, see Lacote, cited above, and A. V. W. Jackson’s 
Introd. to Priyadarsika , p. lxiiif. and references cited therein. 

25 It could not have come between acts ii and iii, for the jester and the minister 
know nothing of it; and Udayana’s- famous lute is sent by Pradyota to Vasavadatta 
in act ii, while Udayana lies wounded in the middle palace. In act iii we are told 
that Udayana, now in prison, somehow recovers his lute and catches sight of Vasava- 
datta as she goes in an open palanquin to worship at a shrine opposite the prison- 
gate. Nor is the music lesson made the occasion of the first meeting between acts 
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sympathy, was thrown into prison so that “his fetters clank 'as he bows 
before the gods”. Nevertheless, the drama finely depicts the sentiment of 
fidelity of a minister who is prepared, even by sacrifice of himself, to bring 
about a successful royal alliance. Some of the episodes, especially the 
domestic scene at the palace of Mahasena Pradyota and the amusing inter- 
lude of the intoxicated page, are skilfully drawn; the characterisation, es- 
pecially of Yaugandharayana, is vivid and effective; and the sustained 
erotic sub-plot, despite the non-appearance of the principal characters, 
enhances its main interest of political strategy. 

The Svapna-vasavadatta, on the other hand, is less open to criticism. 
It is more effectively devised in plot , 26 and there is a unity of purpose and 
inevitableness of effect. The general story belongs to the old legend; but 
the motif of the dream is finely conceived, the characters of the two 
heroines are skilfully discriminated, and the gay old amourist of the legend 
and of Harsa’s dramas is figured as a more serious, faithful, if somewhat 
love-sick and imaginative, hero. The main feature of the play, however, 
is the dramatic skill and delicacy with which are depicted the feelings of 
V^savadatta, to whose noble and steadfast love no sacrifice is too great; 
while her willing martyrdom is sec off by the equally true, but helpless, 
love of Udayana as a victim of divided affections and motives of statecraft. 
It is a drama of fine sentiments; the ifiovement is smooth, measured and 
dignified, and the treatment is free from the intrusion of melodrama, or of 
rant and rhetoric, to which such sentimental plays are often liable. If it «s 
rough-hewn and unpolished, it also reveals the sureness of touch of a great 
dramatist; and to stint the word master-piece to it is absurd and ungenerous. 

It must be frankly admitted, however, that these happy features are not 
possessed by the ten remaining Trivandrum plays, although each of them 
possesses some striking scenes or remarkable characteristics. Excepting the 
Pancardtra, which extends to three acts, the Mahabharata plays, whose 

iii and iv; and yet no other version is given in the play. Lacote is perhaps right in 
pointing out that the allusive way in which the theme is developed in these plays 
proves that it was already familiar to their audiehce, and the details which the drama- 
tist casually introduces or omits are to be supplied from popular tradition. The 
hiatus, therefore, did not perhaps prove very serious or material to his audience. 

26 But there are some trifling ^consistencies and lack of inventive skill, e.g., 
the false report of Vasavadatta s death is made the pivot of the plot, but the audience 
knows from the beginning that the queen, is not really dead. One may, however, 
justify it by Coleridge’s dictum of dramatic expectation, instead of dramatic surprise. 
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literary merit has been much exaggerated, consist of one act each, and form 
rather a collection of slight dramatic scenes than complete and finished 
dramas. But they are meant to be of a sterner stuff . and make up by vigour 
what they lack in finish, although a lurking fondness is discernible for 
mock-heroic or violent situations. The Madhyama has a theme of the 
nature of a fairy tale, of which there is no hint in the Epic; but the motif 
of a father meeting and fighting his own son unawares is not original, 
nor is the idea of the ‘middle one’, though cleverly applied, unknown, in 
view of the Brahmana stCt/ of Simahsepa (Ait. Br. vii. 15). What is original 
is the imagining of the situation of the epic tale, but the possibilities of 
the theme are hardly well developed wihin the narrow limits of one act. 
There is also in the Epic no such embassy of BhTma’s son as is dramatised 
in the Duta-ghatotkaca , which describes the tragic death of Abhimanyu 
and the impending doom of the Kurus; there is some taunting and piquancy, 
but no action, and the whole scene is nothing more than a sketch. The 
DHta-vakya is more directly based on the account of the embassy of Krsna. 
described in the Udyoga-parvan ; but it suffers also from the same lack of 
action, and the theme is exceedingly compressed and hardly completed. 
While the introduction of the painted scroll of DraupadI is an ingenious 
invention to insult the envoy effectively, the appearance of Visnu’s weapons, 
though original, is silly in serving no useful dramatic purpose. In spite 
of its tragic note and simplification of the original story, the Karna- 
bhara, which describes the sad end of Kama, is scarcely dramatic, and the 
only feature which appeals is the elevation of Kama’s character; it is not 
only a orte-act play but really a one-character play. The same sympathy 
for the fallen hero is seen in tiie Uru~bhanga, which represents the theme 
of Duryodhana’s tragic death somewhat differently from that of the Epic. 
The noble resignation of Duryodhana and the invention of the poignant 
passage, which brings the blind king and his consort on the scene and 
makes Duryodhana’s little son attempt to climb on his father’s broken 
thighs, reveal some dramatic power; but the introductory long description 
of the unseen fight is not happily conceived, and the play is also remarkable 
in having as many as sixty-six stanzas in one act alone! The Pdncaratra , 
in three acts, is longer in extent, and perhaps shows more invention and 
possesses greater interest. It selects, from the Virata-parvan, the dramatic 
situation of the Pandavas in hiding being forced into battle with the Kurus; 
bur ft simplifies the epic story, the details of which are freely handled. 
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While Trigarta’s attack is omitted, Duryodhana’s sacrifice, the motif of his 
rash promise, and Abhimanyu’s presence on the Kaurava side and capture 
by Bhima are invented; and Duryodhana and Kama are represented in 
more favourable light, Sakuni being the only villain in the piece. The 
number of characters is large in proportion to its length. The play is 
ingeniously titled, and there are some striking dramatic scenes; but regarded 
as a story, it is far inferior to that of the Epic, and there is no substance in 
the suggestion that it is closer to the epic feeling and characterisation. The 
epic plays are, no doubt, of a heroic character, but they are far removed 
from the heroic age; their novelty wins a more indulgent verdict than is 
perhaps justified by their real merit. 

The Ramayana plays arc more ambitious and much larger in extent. 
The Pratimd seeks, in seven acts, to dramatise, with considerable omission 
and alteration, the almost entire Ramayana story, but its interest centres 
chiefly round the character of Bharata and Kaikeyl. Kaikeyl is conceived 
as une femme incomprise, a voluntary victim of public calumny, to which 
she patiently submits for the sake of her husband’s honour and the life of 
her dear step-son; and here again we find the ^me sympathy for the martyr 
and the persecuted. The development of the plot is skilfully made to 
depend on the secrecy of Kaikeyl’ s noble motive for the seemingly greedy 
conduct of demanding the throne for her own son; but for this, the plea of 
a sulka (dowry) promised to her by Dasaratha has to be substituted for 
the two boons of the original, and the explanation of her motive itself at the 
end is rather far-fetched. The scene of the Statue Hall is connected with 
the same motif and creates a situation; but it is hardly worked out as its 
keynote, as the title would suggest. The liberty, taken in modifying the 
scene of Slta’s abduction, no doubt, substitutes a noble motive for the vulgar 
one of the greed for a golden deer: but it fails to be impressive by making 
Rama childishly gullible person and Ravana a rather common, boastful 
villain. One of the striking scenes of the drama is that of Dasaratha’s 
sorrow and death, which reveals a delicate handling of the pathos of the 
situation; but, on the whole, the merits and defects of this drama appear to 
be evenly balanced. The Abhiseka , on the other hand, takes up the 
Ramayana story at the point of the slaying of Valin and consecration of 
Sqgriva, and supplies, in six acts, the episodes omitted in the other play, 
ending with the ordeal of Sit a and the consecration of Rama. The play is 
perhaps so named because it begins and ends with a consecration. But there 
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is not much dramatic unity of purpose behind the devious range of epic 
incidents. Its main feature is the sympathetic characterisation of Valin and 
Ravana, but the other figures are of much less interest. Rama is directly 
identified with Visnu; but he is here, more or less, a ruthless warrior, of 
whose treacherous slaying of Valin no convincing explanation is offered. In 
crossing the ocean, the miracle of divided water is repeated from the episode 
of Vasudeva’s crossing the Yamuna in the Bdla-carita. Even if the Abhiseka 
is not a dreary summary of the corresponding parts of the Epic, it contains 
a series of situations, rather than a sequence of naturally developed incidents, 
and is distinctly feebler in dramatic character and quality than the 
Pratimi . 

The Bdla-carita , in five acts, is similarly based upon a number of loosclv 
joined incidents from the early life of Krsna, but there arc some features 
which arc not found in the epic and puranic legends . 27 If they arc inven- 
tions, some of them ^such as the great weight of the baby Krsna, the 
gushing of water from the sands or the incursion of Garuda and Visnu \s 
weapons) arc clumsy and serve no dramatic purpose, while the introduction 
of Candala maidens and of Kartyayanl, though bizarre, arc scarcely im- 
pressive. The erotic episodes of Krsna’ s career are missing, and the softer 
feeling is not much in evidence. There is a great deal of killing in most 
of the epic dramas mentioned above, but the Bdla-carita perhaps surpasses 
them all in melodramatic violence and ferocity. There is the slaying of the 
bull-demon, of the baby-girl hurled on the stone, as well as of the two 
prize-fighters and Kamsa himself, rapidly slaughtered in two stanzas 
Kamsa, however, is not an entirely wicked person, but, as a fallen hero, is 
represented with much sympathy. There is, however, not much unity or 
completeness of effect; the play is rather a dramatisation of a .series of 
exciting incidents. As such, it is a drama of questionable merit; at least, .t 
hardly deserves the high praise that has been showered on it with more zeal 
than reason. 

The Avi-mdraka depicts the love-adventure of a prince in disguise, 
whom a curse has turned, for the time being, into an outcast sheep-killer. 
It is interesting for its somewhat refreshing, if not original, plot, based pro- 
bably on folk-talc, as of the love of an apparent plebeian for a princess. But 

27 On die Krsna legend see Wintemitz in ZD MG., Ixxiv, 1920, pp. 125-37. 

28 The motif of recognition and of the magic ring conferring invisibility air 
clearly important elements of the plot, derived apparently from folk-tale. 
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f :om the outset it is clearly indicated that the handsome and accomplished 
youth must be other than what he seems; and the suspense is not skilfully 
maintained up to the unravelling of the plot at the end. As in the Pratijna°\ 
the Vidilsaka here is lively and interesting, but a Brahmin companion to an 
apparent outcast is oddly fitted. The denouement of a happy marriage, 
with the introduction of the celestial busy-body, Narada, is rather lame; and 
the drama is not free from a sentimental and melodramatic atmosphere, in 
which the hero seeks suicide twice and the heroine once. For diversion from 
excess of sentiment, there are amusing scenes, such as the dialogue of the 
hero with the nurse and the small episode of the jester and the maid; but 
there is enough of overstrained brooding and one long monologue in the 
course of the hero’s sentimental burglary, in which the question is not merely 
of the number of lines, but one of vital connexion. There is, however, no 
justification for the claim that the Avi-maraka is a drama of love, primitive 
in its expression and intensity. 

It will be seen that all these plays are more or less faulty, and are not 
as great as they are often represented to be. Judgment must ultimately pass 
in respect of the Svapna 0 and the PratijHd ° , which have the greater proba- 
bility, at least from the literary point of view, of being attributed to Bhasa. 
They also are not faultless; but what appeals most to a student of the Sans- 
krit drama in these, as well as in the other plays, is their rapidity of action, 
directness of characterisation, and simplicity of diction, which are points often 
neglected in the normal Sanskrit drama in favour of poetical excursions, senti- 
mental excesses and rhetorical embellishments. The number of characters 
appearing never worries our author, but the stage is never overcrowded by 
the rich variety; and, while most of the major characters are painted with 
skill and delicacy, the minor ones are not, normally, neglected. There is 
considerable inventive power; and even if the constructive ability is not 
always praiseworthy, the swift and smooth progress of the plot is seldom 
hindered by the profusion of descriptive and emotional stanzas, and 
monostichs are freely employed. There is no lack of craftsmanship in trans- 
forming a legend or an epic tale into a drama, and daring modifications are 
introduced, although it may be admitted that the craftsmanship is not 
always admirable, nor the modifications always well judged. 'The style 
and diction are clear and forcible, but not uncouth or inelegant; . they have 
little of the succulence and . ‘slickness’ of the ornate Kavya. Even a' casual 
reader will not fail to notice that the dramas do not possess elaborate art 
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and polish of the standard type; but that there is, without apparent effort, 
vigour and liveliness of a rare kind. They defy conventional rules, and 
even conventional expression, but are seldom lacking in dramatic moments 
and situations. Perhaps a less enthusiastic judgment would find that most 
of the plays are of a somewhat prosaic cast, and miss in them the fusing and 
lifting pov/er of a poetic imagination; but it would be unjust to deny that 
they possess movement, energy and vividness of action, and considerable 
skill of consistent characterisation. There is nothing primitive in their art, 
on the one hand, and nothing of dazzling excellence, on the other; but there 
is an unadorned distinction and dignity, as well as an assurance of vitality. 
Even after deductions are made from exaggerated estimates, much remains 
to the credit of the author or authors of the plays. Whether all the aberra- 
tions, weaknesses and peculiarities indicate an embryonic stage of art, or an 
altogether different dramatic tradition, or perhaps an individual trait, is not 
definitely known; nor is it certain that all or any one of these plays really 
belong to Bhasa and to a period of comparative antiquity; nor again can 
we determine the extent and nature of the recast to which they were sub- 
mitted; but what is still more important to consider is that here we have, 
at least in some of the ascinating plays like Svapna° and Pratijna° , a dra- 
matist or dramatists of real power, whose unlaboured, but not forceless, 
art makes a direct and vitally human appeal. The deficiencies are patent, 
and a critic with a tender conscience may feel inclined to justify them; but 
they need not diminish or obscure the equally patent merits. The dramas 
have, wrestled with and conquered time; and even if wc cannot historically 
fit them in, they have an unmistakable dramatic, if not poetic, quality, and 
this would make them deserve a place of their own in the history of the 
Sanskrit drama. 

S. K. De 




Origins of the Rajput War 
( 1679 * 81 ) 

The Ranas of Mewar since their submission to the Mughals in 1615 
enjoyed a position which was peculiar to them alone amongst all the 
Mughal feudatories. They had been imperial grandees since the day of 
Rana Karan Singh* but no Rana had ever visited Delhi, and the question 
of personally serving in the Mughal ranks never arose. This privileged 
position was not enjoyed by any other imperial mansabdar. To this was 
added the claim of the Sisodias to be the head of the Rajputs in India, be- 
cause Mewar was the premier Rajput state in the whole of India. Yet 
another feather in. their cap was the fact that theirs was the only Rajput 
family that had not given its daughter in marriage to the imperial family. 

Rana Raj Singh came to the throne of Mewar in October 1652, on the 
death of Rana Jagat Singh. The early years of his reign were marred by the 
last sack of Chitor by Asad Ullah Khan in October 1654, who was sent 
by Shah Jahan. As a price of the Rana’s fortifications of Chitor, the Rana 
had to forfeit his parganas of Pur, Mandal, Khairabad, Mandal Garh, 
Jahazpur, Sawar, Phulia* Banera, Hurara and Bednor. 1 But Rana Raj Singh 
was the last man to sit quiet and the illness of Shah Jahan in 1657, which 
was a signal for disorder and a civil war among his sons, presented him with 
his chance. He extracted huge sums of money from the neighbouring 
Rajput states, which were under the Mughals. 2 But the loss of his parganas 
still rankled in his heart. Ready to take advantage of his opportunities, the 
Rana secured all these districts back, along with some more, as a price ot 
the help that he rendered to Aurangzeb in this Civil War. Not only that, 
his mansab was raised by victorious Aurungzeb to 6,000 horse and personal 
with 1,000 as do as fab and seh as f ah . 3 

That was the beginning of his relations with Aurangzeb. But the 
Ranas were never too submissive and very often indulged in things that 
were not very palatable to the Mughal emperors. Rana Jagat Singh had 
tried to fortify Chitor. In 1647, while on a pilgrimage to Onkar Nath he 
had quarrelled with the Muslim Subedar of Malwa. Rana Raj Singh 

2 Raj Prasasti, 42-45. Vir Vinod , 381. 

4 Ibid., 296. 


1 Vir Vinod, 381. 

3 Vir Vinod, 392 * 395 . 
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himself had, in 1641, 5 quarrelled with the imperial officers when on a pilgri- 
mage to Soramji. Thus Rana Raj Singh inherited more than his share of 
the spirit of independence which had characterized the conduct of the 
Ranas of Mewar. 

When Aurangzeb made the Hindu temples a special target of his 
wrath, Rana Raj Singh very courageously opened the portals of his pro- 
tection to the victims of Aurangzeb s fury. 

The temple of Govardhana at Brindaban was razed to the ground. 
Damodar Lai, the head of the priesthood, stole away the idols and fled for 
safety. Bundi, Kotah, Pushkar, Krishan Garh and Jodhpur, all refused 
him a haven, because none of them dared shelter a person persecuted by 
Aurangzeb. When he reached Mewar, Raj Singh readily extended his 
protection to him. The Sisodia Prince accorded a right royal welcome to 
the party when it arrived on his borders' and h oused die gods at Sihar, 
where a grand god-installation ceremony was performed in March 1672/ 

Similarly the idols of the temple of Dwarkadhis were housed 
in Kankroli. 7 

Another cause of offence for the emperor — as the Rajput tradition has 
it — was Rana Raj Singh’s marriage with Carumati or Cancal Kumari. 
In 1658 Raja Rup Singh Rathor of Krishan Garh died and his son Man 
Singh succeeded him. The rulers of Krishan Garh were imperial grandees. 
Raja Man Singh’s sister Carumati was known for her beauty. Aurangzeb 
sought her hand, though it is not certain whether he sought her for 
himself or for some royal prince. To Man Singh this was a rare oppor- 
tunity for cementing his relations with the emperor, but the girl was rather 
upset. She could not bring hereself to entering a Mulim harem. She saw no 
one who was bold enough to flout the emperor, or ready to incur his wrath. 
She courageously wrote to Raj Singh, the head of the Rajputs, to come to 
her rescue. One fine morning in the year 1670, Rana Raj Singh made his 
appearance before the gates of Rup Nagar, the capital of Krishan Garh. 
Raja Man Singh was nominally made a prisoner and Carumati was married 
and carried away by the gallant Rana. fl 

Though the emperor was offended yet it seems that it was not too big 
an incident to mar the cordiality of relations between him and the Rana. 

5 Vir Vinod , 298. 

6 Local tradition. Cf. Religious Policy of Mughal Emperors by Sn Ram Shanna. 

7 Ibid. 8 Raj Vilas , 106-118, and Raj Prasasti , VIII, 29-30. 
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A royal firman , a robe o t honour and a jewelled dagger were sent to the 
Rana on the 30th of December, 1674.? 

The death of Raja Jaswant Singh Rathor of Jodhpur created new issues 
m die Mughal-Rajput relations. On December 10, 1678, Maharaja 

Jaswant Singh died at Jamrud while commanding the Mughal outpost 

there. 9 10 11 The Raja, died childjess. There was the grave question of his 
succession. Aurangzeb claimed to regulate the succession to the Rajput 
states by virtue of his position as the Imperial overlord. 

The person who was the best claimant to the throne of Jodhpur at the 
time of Jaswant Singh’s death was Indar Singh, Rao of Nagor. He belonged 
to the senior branch of the Rathors, because he was the son of Amar Singh, 
the elder (but disinherited) brother of Raja Jaswant Singh. Aurangzeb could 
have put him there. 

But the emperor decided to convert the state of Jodhpur into an 

imperial sarkar. He left Delhi for Ajmer on January 9; *679” — within less 
than a month of the passing away of Raja Jaswant Singh, probably 

because he wanted by his own presence to overawe the opposition that he 
might have expected in Jodhpur. On January 13, 1679 he appointed 
Muzahar Khan as the Foujdar of Jodhpur, Khidmat Guzar Khan as the 
Qiladar, Shaikh Anwar as the Amin and Abdul Rahim as the Kotwal of 
Jodhpur. 12 Important imperial officers like Asad Khan the Wazir, Shaista 
Khan and Akbar — his own son — were ordered from their respective provinces 
to meet the emperor at Ajmer. 13 

Most of the Rathor chiefs were absent from Jodhpur as they had 
accompanied Raja Jaswant Singh in his exile. But those who were there, 
had started asserting themselves. 

It was during his march to Ajmer that the emperor must have learnt of 
the pregnancy of two Ranis of Maharaja Jaswant Singh. But he took no 

9 Maasir-i-Alamgiri, 138. 10 1 Basatin-i-Salatin, 516, Maasir- i-A lam girt, 176. 

Professor Jadu Nath Sarkar seems to belittle the importance of Jaswant Singh’s 
position by his remark that jaswant Singh ‘was never the viceroy of Afghanistan or 
even Governor of Kabul city, but merely tbanadar of Jamrud.’ (Aurangzeb, vol. Ill, 
369 notes). It must be remembered, however, that like the Mutsaddi (Customs 
Officers) of Surat, the tbanadar of Jamrud seems to have been an independent com- 
mander directly responsible to the emperor. It was a much prized job, as is clear from 
the fact that in 1681, Raja Jai Singh tried to get this post but failed. (Jaipur 
Records , III, 48#.). 

11 Maasir, 170. l2 Ibid. 13. Ibid., 172. 
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notice of it. He went on his way and reached Ajmer on February 19, 1679, 
The very same day Hasan Quit Khan was asked by the emperor to lead a 
new military force to Jodhpur to quell the disturbances caused by Dhiraj 
Dhar in the Jodhpur area. Khan Jahan too was asked to accompany Hasan 
Quli. 14 Then started the sacrilege of Jodhpur, the desecration of its temples 
and the occupation of the country, bringing general disorder in its wake. 

On March 9, the emperor issued orders for the confiscation of the 
property of Maharaja Jaswant Singh. Inayat Khan was sent there with 
orders to look into the income of Jodhpur. But Sar Buland Khan informed 
the emperor that Khidmat Guzar Khan who had been appointed Qiladar of 
Jodhpur in January 1679, had written from Siwana — the most important for t 
in Jodhpur — that he had fouVid nothing except a few rags in the fort. 
Thereupon the emperor asked Sayyid Abdullah to go and find what could 
be had by digging in the fort. 15 

Aurangzeb’s decision to convert Jodhpur into an imperial domain had 
no parallel. And so naturally the emperor was very keen on securing the 
support for his action in Rajput quarters. Missions of good will from the 
Rajput states, especially Mewar, were solicited. 

The Rana of Mewar was not very greatly interested in the question. 
There was not much love lost between the Rathors and the Sisodias. In 
fact throughout the Mughal rule they had remained inimical to each other. 
Very often the Rathor armies were a part of the forces sent against Chitor. 
So what interest could the Rana have in the affairs of Jodhpur P To him it , 
mattered little whether Jodhpur was an imperial domain or a feudatory state. 
Moreover there was no legitimate successor to the throne of Jodhpur so far. 
Indar Singh’s claims were very doubtful on account of the fact that Amar 
Singh — Indar Singh’s father — had been disinherited by his father and Amar 
Singh himself had renounced all his claims to Jodhpur. When Aurangzeb 
asked for a promise from the Rana for not helping the Rathors, who were 
Causing trouble in Jodhpur, the Rana assented. He sent a promise of support 
or at least of benevolent neutrality on his behalf through his son Jai Singh. 
The latter, however, did not join the emperor till the 1st of April 1679 when 
the emperor was just five miles from Delhi. 1 * 

. The emperor was yet at Ajmer when on February 26, he learnt that the 
two pregnant Ranis of Jaswant Singh, Jado and Nardaki by name, had 

14 Maasir, 172. 15 Akhabarat, dated 9-3-1679. 

16 Maasiri-l- U mara, Hindi translation, vol. I, 98, 
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given birth to two sons. He had been requested by the Rajputs to nominate 
any one of those sons to the throng of Jodhpur. 17 The birth of these rightful 
heirs upset the empefor’s schemes. There were misgivings in his mind. 
Without any just cause for his misapprehensions — because neither the family 
of Jaswant Singh had yet reached Delhi nor had it given Aurangzeb any 
occasion for distrust— Aurangzeb wrote to Rana Raj Singh from Ajmer not 
to- shelter the two sons of Raja Jaswant Singh Ratbor. 1 * 

While the affairs of Jodhpur were in a melting pot, the Rana of Mewat 
was confronted with another serious problem. Aurangzeb reached Delhi on 
Sunday the 2nd of April. On that very day he reimposed the much hated 
Jaziya on the whole of the Mughal empire including the feudatory states. 1 * 
The Hindus petitioned the emperor to repeal it. So much so that the 
people lay down in the path of the emperor when he was on his way to 
perform his Friday prayers. But they were trampled by the imperial 
elephants and the emperor did not pay any heed to it. 10 

The Jaziya in the days of the early Muslim rulers, even under Babur 
and Humayun, had been confined to the imperial domains only. It was not 
levied on the feudatory states. So this order was a step further and as 
such it naturally affected Rana Raj Singh as well. Rana Raj Singh had sent 
Kunwar Jai Singh when the rumours of the reimposition of the Jaziyas 
were not there. The Kunwar though at Delhi could take little initiative and 
then again he knew very little of the mind of his haughty father. And so 
it was that Kunwar Jai Singh did not protest against it. 

But Rana Raj Singh would not accept this lying down and not to be 
deterred, he sent in a strongly worded letter to the emperor in which he 
protested against the reimposition of Jaziya. 

He wrote: — 

“All due praise be rendered to the glory of die All-Mighty, and the 
munificence of Your Majesty, which is conspicuous as the sun 
and the moon. Although I, your well-wisher, have (been) 
separated from your sublime presence, I am nevertheless zealous 
in the performance of every bounden act of obedience and loyalty. 
My ardent wishes and strenuous services are employed to pro- 
mote the prosperity of the king’s Nobles, Mirzas, Rajas, and 


17 Fdtubtt-i-A UmgH, , 73b. 
19 Mirtti-i-Ahmadi, 3x3. 


18 Bdsatin-i-Sdlatm, 917. 
ao AM Feei AUmmi, 525-26. 
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Rais of the province of Hindostan, and the chiefs of Iran, Turan, 
Rome and Shawn, the inhabitants of the seven climes, and all 
persons travelling by land and by water. This my inclination is 
notorious, nor can your royal wisdom entertain a doubt thereof. 
Reflecting therefore, on my former services, and your Majesty's 
condescension I presume to solicit the royal attention to some 
circumstances, in which the public as well as private welfare is 
greatly interested. 

“I have been informed that enormous sums have been dissipated in 
the prosecution of the designs formed against me, your well- 
wisher; and that you have ordered a tribute to be levied to satisfy 
the exigencies of your exhausted treasury. 

“May it please Your Majesty, Your royal ancestor Mohammad Jalal- 
ud-Din Akbar, whose throne is now in heaven, conducted the 
affairs of this empire in equity and firm security for the spec of 
fifty-two years, preserving every tribe of men in ease and happi- 
ly ess, whether they were followers of Jesus or of Moses, of David 
or Mohammad; were they Brahmans, were they of the sect of 
Dharians, which denies the eternity of matter, or of that which 
ascribes the existence of the world to chance, they all equally 
enjoyed his countenance, and favour, in so much so that the 
people, in gratitude for the indiscriminate protection he afforded 
them, distinguished him by the appellation of ‘J a g at *Guru’ 
(Guardian of mankind). 

"His Majesty Mohammad Nur-ud-Din Jahangir, likewise whose 
dwelling is now in paradise, extended for a priod of twenty-two 
years, the shadow of his protection over the heads of his people; 
successful by a constant fidelity to his allies and vigorous exer- 
tions of his arm in business. 

"Nor less did the illustrious Shah Jahan, by a propitious reign of 
thirty-two yeats, acquire to himself immortal reputation, the 
glorious reward of clemency and virtue. 

"Such were the benevolent inclinations of your ancestors. Whilst 
they pursued these great and geherous principles, wheresoever 
they directed their steps, conquest and prosperity went before 
them; and then they reduced many countries and fortresses to 
their obedience. During Your Majesty's reign, many have been 
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alienated from the empire, and further loss of territory must 
necessarily follow, since devastation and rapine now univetsally 
prevail without restraint. Your subjects are trampled under foot, 
and every province of your empire is impoverished; depopulation 
spreads and difficulties accumulate. When indigence has reached 
the habitation of sovereign and his princes, what can be the con- 
dition of the nobles? As to the soldiery, they arc in murmurs; 
the merchants complaining, the Mohammadans discontented, the 
Hindus destitute, and multitudes of people wretched even to 
the want of their nightly meal, are beating their heads through- 
out the day in rage and desperation. 

“How can the dignity of the sovereign be preserved who employs 
his powers in exacting heavy tributes from a people thus miser- 
ably reduced? At this juncture it is told from east to west, that 
the emperor of Hindostan, jealous of the poor Hindu devotees 
will exact a tribute from Brahmins, Sanohrahs, Jogis, Bairagis, 
Sanyasis, that regardless of the illustrious honour of his Timurin 
race, he condescends to exercise his power over the solitary, 
inoffensive and anchorite. If Your Majesty places any faith in 
those books, by distinction called divine, you will there be 
instructed that God is the God of all mankind, not the God of 
Mohammadans alone. The pagan, and the Musalmans are equal 
in his presence. Distinctions of colour are of His ordination. It 
is He who gives existence. In vour temples to His name the 
voice is raised in prayer; in a house of images, where the bell is 
shaken still He is the object of adoration. To villify the religion 
or customs of other men is to set at nought the pleasure of the 
All Mighty. When we deface a picture, we naturally incur the 
resentment of the painter and justly has the poet said, “Presume 
not to argue or scrutinize the various works of the Power 
Divine.” 

“In fine, the tribute you demand from the Hindus is repugnant to 
justice. It is equally foreign from good policy, as it must im- 
poverish the country. Moreover, it is an innovation and an 
infringement of the laws of Hindostan. But if zeal for your own 
religion hath induced you to determine upon this measure, the 
demand ought, by the rules of equity, to have been made first 
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upon Raja Ram Singh who is esteemed the principal amongst the 
Hindus. Then let your well-wisher be called upon, with whom* 
you will have less difficulty to encounter, but to torment ants 
and flies is unworthy of an heroic or generous mind. It is 
wonderful that the ministers of your government, should have 
neglected to instruct Your Majesty in the rules of rectitude and 
honour.*’ 21 

The authorship of the letter is a much disputed question. In addition to 
the copy obtained from the Udaipur State Office, three more copies of the 
letter have been obtained. The ‘Royal Asiatic Society Manuscript No. 71, 
ascribes the authorship of this letter to Shivaji, while Asiatic Society, Bengal 
Manuscript No. 56, ascribes it to Sambhaji and Orme’s Fragment 252 
ascribes it to Jaswant Singh.’ 22 

Now Sambhaji and Jaswant Singh are ruled out, because Sambhaji came 
to the throne late in 1680 when the Jaziya was over a year old and Jaswant 
Singh died about four months earlier to the levying of the Jaziya. So the 
main issue is between Shivaji and Rana Raj Singh. 

The manuscript that reads Shivaji has got a few more sentences which 
are, “Though this well-wisher was led by his adverse fate to come away from 
your August presence without taking leave,” (alluding to his escape from 
Agra): “It can be right if only a beautiful woman wearing gold ornaments 
can pass from one country to another without fear of danger. (But) in these 
days even the cities are being plundered, what of the country.” 25 

Then again instead of the sentence, “The, demand ought to have been 
made first upon Raja Ram Singh who is esteemed the principal amongst the 
Hindus,” it has, “You ought to first levy the Jaziya from Raja Raj Singh 
who is the chief of the Hindus.” 21 

The Asiatic Society, Beugal manuscript which ascribes it to Sambhaji 
also reads, “In the past Sultan Ahmad of Guzrat left the high way of truth, 
cast his soul into the jungles of such a foolish plan, and was extirpated and 
cut to pieces at Barudha. In the modern times (too) it is not becoming and 
noble to be involved in this.” 25 But the State copy that fell into the hands 
of Col. Todd does not give all these. It may be that these are the additions 
of the copyists. 

a i Todd, 302-303. 

22 ‘Letters of Shivaji’ by J. N. Sarkar, Modern Review, January 1908, 21. 

' 23 Ibid., 22. 24 Ibid. 25 Ibid., 22 noted. 
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Now the very first sentence of the letter is sufficient to prove that Shivaji 
could not have written this letter at all, for he was never a well-wisher of 
Aurangzeb and he could never be. Though of course he did perform some 
services to die Mughals but those were very many years back. And since 
his flight from Agra in disguise their relations were very much constrained. 
He could never have described himself to be a servant and well-wisher of the 
Mughals at this time, while he was regularly levying Chauth and Sardesh- 
mukhi on his neighbouring Mughal territories and had proclaimed himself an 
independent king. Moreover he was not to be affected by the Jaziya at all. 

Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar has also ascribed this letter to Shivaji. He was 
perhaps led to think so, because the copy that fell into his hands gave 
that the letter was written by Nil Prabhakar Munshi, the official corres- 
pondent of Shivaji. But the copy that gives this fact may be wrong. The 
name of Nil Prabhakar Munshi may have been put down just as the name 
of Shivaji has been put down, perhaps in order to* give authenticity to this 
letter. 

Another fact that has led Professor Sarkar to this conclusion is that the 
copy mentions Rana Raj Singh as the head of the Hindus. This is of 
course a fact. But then not Rana Raj Singh but Raja Ram Singh was really 
the head of the Hindus at the Court. 

While on the other hand if we put Rana Raj Singh in place of Shivaji, 
everything fits in. He was an imperial mansabdar and naturally therefore 
a well-wisher of the emperor. The services of his men had not been a 
forgotten story (viz. Bhim Singh’s services to Emperor Shah Jahan and his 
own to Aurangzeb himself in the war of succession). 

Then again Professor Sarkar describes it as a taunt on Shivaji’s 
part, but there are more possibilities of its being a protest rather than a taunt. 

This letter was too much for the emperor to swallow. But things were 
moving at a fast pace. The continuous trouble in Jodhpur was on the in- 
crease. One of Raja Jaswant Singh’s sons, Ajit Singh — the other having died 
within a few weeks of his birth — was another source of trouble to Aurang- 
zeb, while it served as quite a nice excuse for the Rathors for their rebellious 
behaviour. So Aurangzeb tried to retrace his steps; On May 26, 1679 he 
appointed lndar Singh as the Raja of Jodhpur. Indar Singh presented 
Aurangzeb with a sum of Rs. 36,00,000.™ Not content with that Aurang- 


2 6 Mdasir, 175. 
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zeb even went to the extent of offering the throne of Jodhpur to Ajit Singh 
— Jaswant’s living son— provided he turned a Muslim. 27 Presumably this 
offer must have been made when Ajit came to Delhi. 

Maharaja Jaswant Singh’s family reached Delhi towards the end of 
June 1679. The emperor was then informed of the death of one of Jaswant 
Singh s sons. The rights of the other were ably pleaded before the 
emperor. The imperial mansadar Hasan Quli Khan who argued the rights 
of the infant before the emperor was deprived of his mansab and jagir. 2N 

Ajit Singh was ordered to be brought up in the royal harem. This fact 
combined with the offer of the throne of Jodhpur on turning a Musalman 
was sufficient to put the custodians of Jaswant Singh’s family on guard. The 
party which included Durga Das Rathor, Raghunath Das Bhatti, and 
Ranchor Joddhat, 29 got suspicious of the emperor’s move. It was quite in 
keeping with their Rajput tradition when they vowed to die to a man, in 
the act of saving Ajit, the son of their late master. They tried to evade the 
imperial orders by arguing that the infant was too young to be separated 
from his mother. They were already under royal suspicion and this excuse 
of theirs was more than enough for Aurangzeb. 

Aurangzeb demanded the surrender of Ajit. He had posted a strong 
guard at the house where the party was staying. On July 15, 1679 he re- 
inforced this guard, and ordered a number of his officials such as Hamid 
Khan, Sayyid Khan, Fateh Khan Kotwa, Kamal-ud-Din, Khwaja Mir, along 
with a large party of men to go, capture Ajit Singh and lodge him in prison 
in the fortress of Nurgarh. 30 

By this time the Rathors had become desperate. They planned to effect 
Ajit Singh’s escape by resorting to rear-guard action. The rear-guard of 
the party was to fight to death and check the progress of the pursuing party, 
while they were to carry away the family of the Raja as fast as they could. 

The rest of the story as described by Iswardas reads more like the story 
of the Three Musketeers. Raghunath Bhatti, Ranchhor Joddhat, and the 
valiant Durga Das, each of them turned round one after the other, along 
with a handful of picked Rajput soldiers, to check the progress of the pur- 
suing party. Then the night came to their rescue and the Mughals, too 
worn out by the action, returned home, 31 baffled by a handful of Rajputs 

27 Bhim Sen , 164-65. 28 F^tuhat-i-Alamgiri, 75a. 

29 Ibid., 75b. 30 Maasir, 178. 

31 Fatuhat-i-Alamgiri, 76a, b; Basatin-i-Salatin , 516; Maasir, 179. 
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who had the courage of defying Aurangzeb and effecting the escape of Ajit 
Singh even from the streets of Delhi — the seat of the mighty empire. 

The party safely reached Jodhpur on July But the Mughal officials 

were not to be baffled. 

They tried yet another weapon. Ajit Singh who had escaped was 
declared an impostor and termed as Ajit-a-jaali. Another babe of the same 
age was put up and delivered into the emperor’s hands who named him as 
Muhammadi Raj and arranged for his education and bringing up in the 
royal harem. So sure was Aurangzeb that the true Ajit Singh was in his 
harem that “so long as the Rana of Chitor did not form a marriage con- 
nection with Ajit Singh the suspicion of his being a counterfeit did not leave 
the mind of Aurangzeb.” 33 

The emperor was very angry over the escape of the party to Jodhpur 
and was so much annoyed with the faujdar of Jodhpur, Tahir Khan that 
the poor man was degraded and dismissed, because he had not been able to 
keep out Durga Das. Aurangzeb also dethroned the two month old Raja 
Indar Singh who had failed to keep in check 50,000 Rathor blades. 34 

Rana Raj Singh had already offended the emperor by his impertinent 
letter. More cause for displeasure was given when the Maharana gave refuge 
to Ajit Singh. Durga Das who was noted for his plausibility — the man 
who could lure Prince Akbar to revolt against Aurangzeb — was successful 
in persuading the Rana to give refuge to Ajit Singh. The Rana very 
graciously granted the young prince a patta for twelve villages including 
Kelawa and assured Durga Das of his help. 35 

This was an open defiance of the emperor by the Rana. There was no 
going back now. The emperor sent Sarbuland Khan with a strong force 
on August 17, to occupy Mcwar. 36 But his patience was exhausted by tHe 
slowness of the pace at which the things were moving. Too eager to punish 
the Rajputs, the emperor left Delhi on September 3, for Ajmer. The same 
day he despatched Prince Akbar ahead of him. 37 


32 Maasir, 179. 

33 Bhim Sen, 164. Khafi Khan (ii, 259-60) as quoted by Sarkar in Aurangzeb, 
vol. Ill, 399. 

34 Maasir, 179, Bhim Sen, 165. 

35 Raj Vtlas , canto, ix, verses 171-206. 

36 Ishwar Das, 766. 


37 Maasir, 180-81. 
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On Thursday September 25, the emperor himself reached Ajmer. 
During the next month, that of Ramzan, the emperor himself was not very 
active, though his armies were busy completing the occupation of Marwar. 

The Rana was not inactive cither. He had perhaps sensed the nefarious 
intentions of Aurangzeb. It was all the more so when he received letters 
from Aurangzeb demanding his explanation for his misconduct. In the first 
two letters the emperor told the Rana that he was behaving in a very 
objectionable way. He had annoyed the emperor by giving shelter to the 
imperial outlaws — Ajit Singh and his train. The Rathors, so the emperor 
wrote to the Rana, had annoyed him by quarrelling with him at Agra 
(Delhi). Moreover they had occupied the whole of the country from Merta 
to Jodhpur, so the emperor charged the Rathors. The emperor therefore 
demanded the culprits. Raj Singh had already considered the implications 
of his action. He knew where he stood and what his conduct implied. But 
would he go back on his Rajput tradition and forget his duty towards a 
refugee? So the Rana wrote to inform Aurangzeb that whatever the fault 
of the Rathors was, he was going to do his duty of guarding them and refused 
to consider any such suggestions. The third letter from the emperor con- 
tained a bigger list of charges against the Sisodia Prince. He was charged of 
attacking Pur, a Mughal district. Moreover his conduct in attacking 
Deolia, a small state under the imperial protection, was questioned. 38 What 
had the Rana to say? And then again, of what avail had that explanation 
been? Had he not already given too many chances of annoyance to the 
emperor? He answered in the usual fashion and he knew the results. The 
matters had come to a crisis. His letter was found to be unsatisfactory. 

The war which had already started against the Rathors was extended to 
the Sisodias and then began the long series of short engagements, the 
guerrila warfare and the display of astute diplomacy on the part of the 
Rajputs as a result of which the emperor very nearly lost his throne. 

Yashpai. 


38 Raj Vilas , 184 - 89 . 



Brhaspati Rayamukuta and his Patron 

(as known from the formers works) 

Brhaspati Rayamukuta, originally called Brhaspatimisra, wrote several 
works, which are as follows: — 


I. Kumdrasambhava-tikay called Subodha or Vyakhya-brhaspati. 
[Eggeling, Ind. Off. Cat., VII, p. 1420, No. 3765. — 
Beginning: SRrfaf HR: I 

inn 





II *11 

Its colophon runs thus: 

See also Eggeling, op. cit., VII, p. 1418, No. 3737 (II) for another Ms. 
(of this com.) which has not been described by Eggeling. 

At the end of the second Sarga the com.* is called SubodhinI in both 
the Mss.] 


II. Ragbtivamsa- tlka, called Raghnvamsa ^ iveka or Vyakhya-brhaspati. 
[For Mss. of this com. sec 

(i) R. L. Mitra, Notices of Sans . Mss., VI, pp. 243-4, No. 2181. — 
It begins thus: 

i^rfvrjTT: tf-Htfepp I 

mu 

^sqr^ * * 

^ 1 

* * * 11*11 
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sir *8WFT 

srarrcfa wlqsfl fa ii*n 

grwirjwnrag^l 


srwtf^rr fasm*rr sfwsnfn- 
irfa fcftftftr (?) him 

w-fatr"gfir>stT<t i 

foipwg forsfl ngpft ggig 

afa?f*qfa* ; i5 t rw«f? - 
qgq?ifq%qifai i 


And its colophon states : 

?f?r Jrfl'tn'pfl'si^Rf^Ri^Tsr ( i»w» )-vrcisCT4wta|S*qf?tfirvs% <g«if^4> 
*qmri5w? saw. u 

(ii) Eggeling, Ind. Off. Cat., VII, p. 1415, No. 3743 (I). — 

No description of this Ms. has been given by Eggeling. 

(iii) Eggeling, op. cit., VII, p. 1417. No. 375 o. — 

It begins thus: 

SRfcj «fefTMfN (? =3'«TT>To).fVr|^: 1 

fsraig ?ng fwft sMt g% 


sfts? wgftl f5?Tf?RTcRlfiT 


And its colophon is as follows: 


oj wan •• ] 


*snwf5wgigjT- 


III. Sisupalavadha- ttka, called Nirnaya-bthaspati. 

[Eggeling, Ind. Off. Cat., VII, p. 1432. — 

It contains only Sargas II-V of the com., with the colophon — 

tfa a^aiHd)si»r^< rf a f < wT^r tila&wrd»^ fti^prrawft^ fashnaral 

•gsf: 11] 
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IV. Amarakosa-ti\ia, called Pada-candrika. 

[For Mss. of this com. see 

(i) Dacca University Ms. No. 985. This Ms., which is incomplete 
towards the end, begins thus : 

srarol 3 ?; A*# - a? f?*r ggg: 1 

Sisfaft gw g 7 T ggitRf 3 RffcT Mill 

fTS'f'J ggjrft 3 )RT: I 
wfirm ^ sfw 71%: rjr fast rRltJ h IPjl 

gsW^gfedglgrar Jianrr: gfgfsc M i ggm g7frw%gtgT: 1 
^T 5 nra%f%FwFa>-Trii^aT 5 it gTfg tfi ggggfaggtTfg^gt : inm 
ghg^g^g g gtfwggggn gtflw fajgt 
tf% g: gfag^gg^gwgMWN g: 1 
Tigrgrgfa grsfgwtstfijtsgg' jgfamgfr- 
4: smttsgra: 77 f%T?Sp5r7%^ g g: imi 
5 $f%g::gfgrg 5 rg 5 rggg 5 T 7 5^(^5313% 

fart ggnsfairt 1 

g: JIM fjTgtTgt (? fa) swswlr (? 4) T%^gqr- 
TTggfZrfgMmfgWgtflH. II ^ 1 1 
3 If 3 ^T f'Tg%tfafsm'Hg> fawgttgtgg: 
wgr faggfggTgg'fa 3 tf?H> <a% g,gfa?T!i 4 1 

gg^gfaTfafafaggfct: 7 TH* 3 ^ ll'»il 

gw gfasctgtifa^gggtft gfaTgfffaiftfaTg- 
3f: 5TIH: sfggt f|FT%ft% W#Wggrfg: I 
^faWg^faMcM fafagsgUigH^igg: 
gpM gggfaftfif g sfarfirat mm 
$g gfa7fafaT<$gTrgrgTg fafaggr 1 
w<Ttsfgfarfat?Ttsgh?gT g fcg: gfm gg; iuu 

It is to be noted that in verse 5, line 2 the word 3Rg is irrelevant and 
meaningless, because in the preceding lines there is no mention of the person 
to whom the word sm may refer. So, the reading g:’ 

should be substituted by fa M igig g a fe g:’ (Ind. Off. Ms. No. 541) or 
falMigM«M^ g:\ We shall see below that the title 3 Tigi 4 was conferred 
on Brhnspati by his patron. 
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(ii) Dacca University Ms. No. 125B. — 

This incomplete Ms. begins thus: 

1 *9 5 ^' ^TWTTCTT l I 

and ends with the words: 

The colophon 

ii” 

occurs at the ends of the sections on Anckartha-varga (fol. 4b) and Avyaya- 
. varga (fob 8b). 

(iii) Eggeling, Ind. Off. Cat., II, pp. 270-1, Nos. 954, 955 (Mss. 
Nos. 541, 542). — 

Ms. No. 541 begins with the same verses as the Dacca University 
M.» No. 985 but has the following variations in readings: 
Verse I, line 2 — v.l. g^TcR: for ; 

Verse 2, line 2 — v.l. for 0^4 T& srfSffiT, and 

TOtj for 3% ; 

Verse 4, line 1 — v.l. 0^0 for o^fo^ 0^0 for 
Slfa for 

Verse 4, line 2 — v. for oqrfarat ; 

Verse 5, line 1 — v. TOT fa'i<TT for ; 

Verse 5, line x — v. o’T^r^T^ 0 for 

Verse 6, line 1 — v. for ; 

Verse 6, lines 3-4 — v. 


) for 


Verse 7, line 1 —v.l. Barooah 

reads fWflTTOT^T*) for fqirf^ 4 )f?R?!Rt 

fiwwww: ; 

Verse 8 , line 1 — v.l. 4 W M'ffaNWft for ^T^fhnfif^Tac; 

Verse 9, line 2 — v.l. 3 I^t: for 

And it ends thus : I 

(iv) Eggeling, /«^. Off. Cat., II, p. 271, No. 956. — 

This Ms. is incomplete, breaking off abruptly in the Brahmana-varga. 
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That the Pada-candrika was written in Saka 1353 (A.D. 1431-32) is 
evidenced by the author in the section on Time and the Yugas in fol. 49 of 
this Ms. (Ms. 341, fol. 5 ; D.U. Ms. No. 985, fol. 57a): 

(I.O. Ms. 541 and D.U. Ms. 985— 

T ^r^RT’^TRT (Ms. 341— V*. 3 * 1 

(v) Eggeling, op. cit., II, p. 272, No. 957. — 

It ends thus: 

ffif 1...1 

(vi) R. L. Mitra, Notices of Sans. Mss., IV, p. 273, No. 1702. — 
Beginning : 

TOTS I 

^McT tfftfSTO ST TO 3UcRt inn 

f f etc. 

Colophon : 

% q- $ <rr w q^rf^ar^rr^t wtcp* 1 

(vii) Hrishikesh Shastri and Shiva Chandra Gui, Descr. Cat. of Sans. 
Mss., Calcutta Sans. College, VII, Lexicography, pp. 12-13, 
No. 22. — 

This is an old. worm-eaten Ms. written in Devanagarl and dated 
Sam vat 1867. 

Beginning : 

TO l 

*r- ^ to*t i 

srffirfa tffafsTO gw sr to g*Rffl surfir inn 

(?) etc. 

Colophon : 

f^Tf^fiT^RfWRf TOTO l--.ll 

(vui) Haraprasad Shastri, Cat. of Palm-leaf and Selected Paper Mss. 
belonging to the Durbar Library , Nepal, Calcutta 1905, p. 23. 
No description of the Ms. has been given by Mm. Shastri.] 

V. Rayamukuta-paddhati, which is mentioned by Raghunandana in his 
Sraddha-tattva and Suddhi-tattva (see Smrti-taltva, I, pp. 213, 281 
and 283). 

No Ms. of this work has been discovered as yet. 
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Whether this work is the same as Rayamukuta’s Smrti-ratnahdra cannot 
be said definitely until the references to the former have been traced in the 
latter. 

Though the introductory verses and the colophons of Brhaspati’s works, 
as given above, are replete with informations regarding Brhaspati himself 
and his family, we are practically at a, loss to identify the ‘Gaudadhipa’ 
(king of Gauda) who patronised him and made him famous (cf. gaudadhipad 
upacita-pracura-pratisthah). The introductory verses of Brhaspati’s Smrli- 
ratnabdra, however, give us some information in this direction. 


VI. Smrti-ratnabdra , a comprehensive digest on the proper time and 
procedure of Hindu rites and ceremonies. 

[Haraprasad Shastri, Descr. Cat. of Sans. Mss., A SB, III, pp. 226-30, 
No. 2138. 

The beginning of this Ms., which is incomplete towards the end, is 
given by Mm. Shastri as follows: 

*i?t I 



inn 

••• wrftt » 

1 







^ :mi 

qw- fa*. tftorew qpq: \ 
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Jrf^rgssfhprr- 

f*Tc«r’ ^ fafw ^r»f n$u 

*n i 

* tftfc^fafar *f§wcf$- 
f*Wrf<r ftwSwRj: Hull 

Jir^rr: tfsrcr: tffcr *rer' tf^faafNra: i 
f^r^trr fN fafa«4?l n*u 

It is evident that these verses, except the first two which contain saluta- 
tions to Visnu and his wife, contain valuable materials for the study of 
the history of mediaeval Bengal; but the occurrence of the name 
in verses 3 and 6, and of the word in verse 6 obscure the meaning 

of these verses, and we are practically at a loss to discover the person or 
persons whom Brhaspati Rayamukuta connects with the events mentioned 
in these verses. 

Some scholars are of opinion that in these verses Brhaspati eulogises his 
patron whose father’s name was ‘Jagadanta’ and who was a petty chief or a 
zeminder under Jalaluddin and had the title ‘Sri-raya-rajyadhara.’ But this 
view is not supported by the words ‘gaudadhipad upacita-ptacura-pratisthah’ 
occurring in the introductory verses of Brhaspati Rayamukuta’ s commen- 
taries on Kalidasa’s Kumara-sambbava and Ragbuvamsa as well as by the 
line ‘punyam pandita-sarvabhauma-padavim gaudavanl-parthivac (v.l. °vasa- 
vat for °parthivat in Ind. Off. Cat.) yah praptah etc.’ which occurs in the 
8th introductory verse of the Pada-candrika. These show definitely that 
Brhaspati Rayamukuta was highly respected and patronised by the ‘king of 
Gauda’. Hence there is no reason why Brhaspati should remain in the couit 
of a petty chief under Jalaluddin, king of Gauda. Moreover, it is difficult 
to conceive how this patron of Brhaspati, if he were a petty chief under 
Jalaluddin, could accept ministership under more kings than one (cf. 
qfe T frigaflff s nq: — verse 6). Again, these verses (3-6) cannot be taken to point 
to Brhaspati himself, because (i) from the introductory verses of Brhaspati’s 
commentaries on the Ragbuvamsa and the Amarakosa we know that 
Brhaspati’s father’s name was Govinda and not ‘Jagadanta’, and (ii) the 
word ‘tatah* (meaning ‘from him’) in verse 7 

(acarya ityabhimatam kavicakra [varttl] * * * dvitayam adhyagamat 

tato yah/ 

sa srlbrhaspatih nirmati smrtiratnaharam/ /) 
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shows clearly that the preceding verses (3-6) must be applied not to Brhas- 
pati Rayamukuta but to his patron who conferred on him the titles ‘Acarya’ 
and ‘Kavi-cakravartin*. These verses cannot also be applied to Raja Ganesa 
(father of Jalaluddin), because (i) Jalaluddin could never appoint his father 
as his Scnapati (for, it was after Ganesa’ s death that Jalaluddin had the 
control of the kingdom in his hand) and bestow on him elephants, horses 
etc., (cf. verse 4) and (ii) ‘the ministership of kings’ (mantritvam urvlbhujam 
— verse 6) could never be a ‘kamya’ of Ganesa who had become the ruler 
of Bengal. 

It is thus evident that the interpretation of these verses is beset with 
difficulties. We shall however try in our own way to find out a solution for 
these perplexing riddles. 

In the introductory verses of his commentaries on the Kumdra-sambhava 
and the Raghuvamsa Brhaspati calls himself ‘gaudadhipad upacita-pracura- 
pratisthah* (lit. ‘who received sufficient recognition from the king 
of Gauda’) and in the introductory verses 6 and 8 of his Amarakosa-tikd 
he says that he received from the ‘king (or Vasava, with v.l. for 

of Gauda* a necklace set with bright jewels, a pair of shining 
ear-rings, ten lustrous finger-rings set with gems, the famous title ‘Raya- 
mukuta* along with presents of umbrellas, elephants and horses, and the 
merited title ‘Pandita-sarvabhauma*. In his Amarakosa-fika Brhaspati states 
that this work was composed by him in Saka 1353 (A.D. 1431-32, which was 
the last year of Jalaluddin *s reign). These facts, along with the mention of 
'‘King Jalaladlna’ as conferring elephants, horses etc. (on some body) in the 
introductory verse 4 of the Smrti-ratnabara, tend to show that the introduc- 
tory verses 3-6 of the Smrti-ratnahara, are to be taken to point to Jalaluddin. 
But as we know that Jalaluddin was a son of Ganesa and a paramount ruler 
of Bengal, we should read (which is a synonym for '*1^' ) 

in place of in verses 3 and 6, and (i.e. the state or posi- 
tion of a controller, restrainer or curber) for in verse 6. The con- 
fusion between and and between q and is not at all 

improbable. In his Sraddha-kaumudi Govindananda says that as the letters 
if and *r were written in almost the same way, Srlnatha wrongly read 


1 This confusion was caused most probably by their similarity of sound as well 
as by the word occurring in the third pada of verse 2, 
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for 'crN qfofciF (Sraddha-kaumudt, p. 96 — Wi — ‘fli* 

foTOPr: I 1 gfa 

7 T 5 JIRTT fftr s^Hs^TTcm 1) Ife wc accept these two readings, all the 

introductory verses of the Smrti-ratnahara attain relevance and cogency of 
meaning, and we may translate these verses thus: 

(Verses 3-4). Victory be to king Jallaladlna, son of Gajadanta (i.e Ganesa), 
who excelled with his numerous merits * * earned his fortune 
by means of the power of his own arms, received the title 
‘SrI-raya-rajyadhara’, and, being delighted with the multitudes of 
qualifications (of Brhaspati), [conferred on him] the command of his 
army and [gave him] many ornaments as well as elephants, horses, 
and golden and silvern * * * made graceful with turyas (a kind of 
musical instrument), conch-shells and lines of umbrellas; 

(Verse 5). Who in no time won the appellation of ‘the son of Dharma 
(i.c. Yudhisthira) by immediately destroying, like * *, the poverty 
of the terrestrial gods (i.e. Brahmanas) [by giving away] the 
Brahmanda, golden chariots fitted with horses, the Visva-cakra, the 
Earth, Krsnajina, the divine tree (i.e. Kalpataru), cows, hillocks 
and (?) (cf. dhenu-sailodarlms ca); 

(Verse 6). Who derived his birth f ~om Gajadanta (i.e. Ganesa), a receptacle 
of virtues, in a royal (or Ksatriya?) family; whose wife (or wives * # 
* * [was or were productive of?] children, and sons were, as it 
were, so many divine Suns (or ‘whose sens were shining with beauty 
or fortune’ — with the reading for to whom 

Fortune became highly enjoyable through extraordinary donations 
and enjoyments; who attained the position of the restrainer (or 
curber) of kings; — and thus to whom, a blessed man that he was, 
there was nothing that could be an object of desire. 

(Verse 7). Brhaspati, who received from him two honourable (or desirable) 
[titles viz.] ‘Acarya’ and ‘Kavicakra^artT),* composes, with a clear 
conception, the Smrtiratnaliara with the (help of the) meanings of 
numerous digests. 

From the introductory verses and colophons of Rayamukuta’s works, as 
given above, we gather the following informations about Brhaspati Raya- 
mukuta and his patron: 
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Brhaspati Rayamukuta 

(i) Brhaspati was originally an inhabitant of Radha and belonged 

to the Mahinta Gam of RadhI Brahmanas. He calls himself 
‘kullnagranl.’ 2 

(ii) His father was Govinda and his mother Nilasukhayi-dcvi. 

Govinda was a pious and learned Vaisnava and used to take his 
bath daily in the Ganges (BhaglrathlP), while Nifasukhayi-devI 
also was adorned with all the qualities of the head and heart. 
Brhaspati’s wife’s name was NirvrtI (or Nirvrta). 

(iii) In course of time Brhaspati came over to Gauda and was accepted 

by Jalaluddin as his Acarya (cf. ‘acaryavatyas ca yah’, and 
‘raja(?rajya°)dharacarya’ — ‘Raya-rajyadhara’ being a title given 
to Jalaluddin; see below). It is not known what brought Brhas- 
pati there, and when. It is probable that Brhaspati had passed 
over to Gauda even before Raja Ganesa came into power as the 
ruler of Bengal. 3 Whenever Brhaspati might have come to 
Gauda, he had little position in the court of Raja Ganesa, as his 
remarkable silence about this king shows. 

(iv) Though Brhaspati might have been present in Gauda when 

Ganesa had regal power in his hands, it was during Jalaluddin’s 
reign that Brhaspati wrote his works. Brhaspati’s silence about 
Ganesa, as contrasted with his eloquent eulogy of Jalaluddin, is 
sufficient evidence in this direction. 

We have already seen that the Pada-candrika was written by Brhaspati 
in 1431-32 A.D., i.e. in the last year of Jalaluddin’s reign. The 
Smrti-ratnahdra was written earlier than the Pada-candrika; because in the 


2 It is to be noted that in the Ghataka-kula-sastras the Mahinta Ganins arc 
not regarded as kulina. 

According to Nagendra Nath Basu the village Mahinta is to be identified with 
the present Mahata, which is situated on the right bank of the Bhagirathi and lies 
30 miles south of Murshidabad and 5 miles northwest of plassy. (See Nagendra 
Nath Basu, V anger fatty a hlkas, Brahmana-kanda, Prathamamfa, p. 113). 

3 This supposition is based on the probable connexion of Krtdvasa with 
Brhaspati Rayamukuta. See infra. 

‘Ganefa was virtually the king of Bengal from 813H (i.e. 1410 A.D.), the year 

of the accession of Shaifuddin Hamza Shah, ’ — N. K. Bhattashali, Coins 

and Chronology of the Early Independent Saltans of Bengal, p. 117. 
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introductory verses of the former work there is mention only of the titles 
‘Acarya’ and ‘Kavi-cakra [vartl] \ whereas in the introductory verses of the 
latter we find the mention of the titles ‘Rayamukuta’ and ‘Pandita- 
sarvabhauma’ also. 

(v) Brhaspati received the titles ‘Acarya’, ‘Kavi-cakravartl’, ‘Raya- 
mukuta’ and ‘Pandita-sarvabhauma’ from Jalaluddin in recog- 
nition of his talents. While receiving the title of ‘Rayamukuta’, 
he was bathed (with golden jars?) on an elephant; and rich 
presents of umbrellas, elephants and horses were made to him 
by his patron on that occasion. He ^Iso received, on other occa- 
sions, presents of a necklace, two ear-rings, and ten finger- 
rings — all set with valuable gems, and of elephants, horses etc. 
from Jalaiudcfin. Thus Brhaspati became a man of great 
fortune and was by no means a poor Brahmin scholar. 

(vi) Brhaspati v/as given by Jalaluddin the charge of the army. 

(vii) Brhaspati must have come to Gapda at an advanced age, because 

he says in his Pada-candrika that his ‘sons’, named Visvasaraya 
(v.l. Visvasa-rama or Visrama-rama) and others(?), 4 were, as it 
were, so many gems on the crests of the king’s (i.e. Jalaluddin’s) 
ministers, defeated (in debate) those scholars who had conquered 
the quarters, were themselves great poets, made donations of 
Tula-purusa as well as the Brahmanda, the divine tree (i.e. 
Kalpataru), etc., and wrote valuable works on all the differ- 
ent branches of learning. 

Thus it is clear that Brhaspati ’s ‘sons’ were already sufficiently grown up 
when he was in the court of Jalaluddin. 

(viii) Brhaspati was a Vaisnava, and perhaps a Sakta Vaisnava, as he 
mentions Visnu’s wife as his Sakti. (See verse 2 of the Pada- 
candrikd). 

Jalaluddin 

(i) Jalaluddin, son of Ganesa, was born in a royal (or Ksatriya?) 
family. 

4 If in the 7th introductory verse of the Pada-candrika the reading ‘viSvasa- 
rayadayah khyatah’ is taken to be the original one, it may also mean ‘who were 
well-known as ViSvasa, Raya and others (i.e. with the titles Visvasa, Raya, etc.)’. 
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(ii) He had many qualities of the head and heart, earned his fortune 

with the power of his own arms, and was a restrainer or curber 
of kings (i.e. was a paramount ruler). 

(iii) He received the title Srl-raya-rajyadhara. It is for this reason that 

Brhaspati, who was accepted by Jalaluddin as his Acarya, is 
called ‘Raja(?Rajya°)dharacarya’ in the colophon of a Ms. of his 
Raghuvamsa-ttka (see ante). 

(iv) He had ‘sons’ and perhaps more wives than one. So he was 

fairly aged when he became the king of Gauda. 

(v) As soon as Jalaluddin ascended the throne 0 he destroyed the 

poverty of Brahmins by making big donations, viz., the 
Brahmanda, the golden horse-and-chariot, the Visva-cakra, the 
Earth, Krsnajina, etc., and won the appellation of the ‘Son of 
Dharma’ (i.e. Yudhisthira). Thus Jalaluddin, though converted 
to Muhammadanism, was very kind towards the Hindus and 
looked to their welfare. 6 , 

(vi) He encouraged Hindu culture and learning by appreciating the 

merits of Brhaspati and conferring on him the titles ‘Acarya’, 
‘Kavi'Cakravartl’, ‘Rayamukuta’ and ‘Pandita-sarvabhauma' 
along with rich presents of valuable ornaments, elephants, horses, 
etc. The title ‘Rayamukuta’ (lit. ‘the crest of Raya i.e. 
Jalaluddin’) and the great honour that was shown to Brhaspati 
prove that this scholar was held in high esteem by Jalaluddin. 

5 Cf. the word in introductory verse 5 of the Smrti-ratnahara. 

6 About Jalaluddin Fcrista says : 

‘After the death of his father, Jcctmal called together all the officers of the 
state, and said, so strong a desire to become a convert to the Muhammadan faith 
had seized him, that he was resolved to embrace that religion; observing at the 
same time, if the chiefs would not permit him to succeed to the throne, he was 
prepared to cede it to his brodier. His officers declared, they were disposed to 
accept him as their king, without any reference to the religion he might choose to 
adopt. So that several learned men among the Mahomedans of that country were 
summoned to witness Raja Jeetmal renounce the Hindu religion, and profess that 
of the Moslems. He was at the same time entitled Julal-ood-Decn; and after ascen- 
ding the throne, he ruled with such justice that he became entitled to the appellation 
of the Nowsherwan of the age. He reigned with great splendour for a period of 
seventeen years and died in the latter end of the year 812’. (Sec John Briggs, 
History of the Rise of the Mahomedan Power in India till the year 1612, vol. IV, 

P- 337 )- 
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(vii) It has already been said chat; JaWu 4 din gave Bfhaspati the 
charge of his army, and that Brhaspati’ s sons were held in high 
esteem by Jalaluddin ’s ministers, who, or at least the majority 
of whom, thus seem to have been Hindus. (The line ‘yat-putra 
nrpa-mantri-mauli-manayo etc.’ may also be taken to mean that 
Brhaspati s sons were appointed as chief ministers by Jalaluddin). 
So it is evident that Jalaluddin, though converted to Muham- 
madanism, was greatly controlled by the Hindus in matters of 
administration, and his reign can thus be called the reign of a 
Hindu monarch. 

These are all the informations that we can gather about Jalaluddin 
from Brhaspati Rayamukuta’s works. Though these informations differ 
much from those contained in the Riyazu-s-Salatin which describes Jalalud- 
din as a zealous Muhammadan converting many Hindus to the Muham- 
madan faith and tyrannising those Brahmins who took part in his re-con- 
version to Hinduism, they are presented before the learned circle for full 
consideration as regards their historical value. 

Here we are tempted to say a few words on the probable connexion 
of Krttivasa (if he was born in the month of Magha in Saka 1320, i.e., in 
January, 1399 A.D. 7 ) with Brhaspati Rayamukuta. 

In his Atma-vivarana 8 which he annexed to his famous Bengali 
Rdmdyana, Krttivasa says chat when he completed the nth year of his life 
and entered the 12th (i.e. after January, 1410 A.D.), he went to the northern 
country after crossing the big Gahgd (i.e, the Padma and not the BhaglrathT) 9 
and read with a teacher who was ‘like Vyasa, Vasistha, Valmlki and 
Cyavana’ and ‘looked as much spirited as Brahma’. After finishing his 

7 For Krttivasa’s date of birth see N. K. Bhattashali, Krttivasaviracita Rama - 
yarn, Adi-kanda, Bhumika, pp. iff., Jogesh Chandra Roy in Sdbitya Parisat Patrikd , 
1340 B.S., pp. 13 ft. 

8 For the full text of Krttivasa’s Atma-vivarana see Krttivasaviracita Rdmayana, 
Adi-kanda (cd. N. K. Bhattashali, Dacca 1936), pp. 173-5; also Bhumika, pp. v and 
vii-viii. 

9 If the line ‘q^ qg- *TWT TTT is ra ken to mean that Krttivasa 

went to read with a teacher whose residence was situated on the bank of the Padma , 
then we are to assume that Brhaspati Rayamukuta, who, as we shall see presently, 
seems to have been Krttivasa’s teacher, lived somewhere on the southern bank of die 
Padma not very far from the town of Gauda. But this assumption does not seem to 
be very cogent. See the next footnote. 
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education and taking leave of his teacher he first thought of returning home, 
but a desire for becoming a Raja-pandita arose in his mind. Consequently 
he went to the court of ‘the king of Gauda, which, as Krttivasa’s account 
shows, was not situated at any long distance from his teacher’s residence 10 
and where he found, among others, Mukunda as the Raja-pandita. 

In Krttivasa’s Atma-vivarana as contained in an incomplete Ms. of the 
Ayodhya-kanda of his Ramayana the following couplet occurs: 

an* st* ftsfrrarcr \\ u 

‘In Radha I pay homage to Acarya-cudamani, with whom Krttivasa himself 
read’. As this couplet is not found in any other Ms. its authenticity is 
extremely doubtful. Authentic or not, its value lies in recording a tradition 
or individual opinion which should not be neglected. 

Though we know that the title ‘Acarya-cudamani’ has been used by 
the successors of Srlnathacary a-cudaman i to mean none but Srlnatha , 12 it is 
highly probable that by this title the author of the above mentioned couplet 
means Brhaspati Rayamukuta who also was originally a resident of Radha, 
received, among other things, the title ‘Acarya’ from Jalaluddin, and is 
called ‘Pandita-cudamani’ (and once simply ‘Cudamani’) in the final colo- 
phon of the Ms. of his Smrti-ratnabara as well as in those of some of the 
Mss. of his Amarakosa-tlka. 

All the above facts taken together tend to show that Krttivasa, who 
went over to Gauda at the age of twelve, read with Brhaspati Rayamukuta 
and then went to the court of Raja Ganesa, where he was cordially received 
by the king and asked to write his famous Ramayana. 

R. C. Hazra 


10 It is to be noted that no river is said to have been crossed by Krttivasa while 
passing from his teacher’s residence to the court of the king of Gauda. 

11 Basantaranjan Ray and Basanta Kumar Chattcrjec, Descriptive Catalogue 
of Bengali Mss., Vol. I, p. 234, No. 1717; also Introduction, p. ix. 

12 AH information on this point has been given in the Introduction to nn 
forthcoming edition of Srinathacarya-cudamani’s Krtya-tattvarnava . 
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Date and Works of Rayamukuta 

Brhaspati Misra, better known by one of his many titles of distinction, 
viz., ‘Rayamukuta’ , was a most prominent figure in the literary history of 
Bengal in the 15th cent. A.D. The late Mm. H. P. Sastrr collected all 
available information about him in one of his last papers in Bengali. 1 

As early as 1807 A.D. Colebrooke examined Rayamukuta’s commentary 
on the Amarakosa and ascertained its age “from the incidental mention of 
a date viz. 1353 Saca, or 4332 of the Caliyuga, corresponding to A.D. 
143 1.“ 2 . This date has ever since been regarded as a happy terminus ad 
quem for a iarge number of authors and books. The presumption that such 
an incidental mention of a date in a book exactly coincides with the date of its 
composition, far from being ever questioned by anybody, has gained here 
almost an unassailable ground in course of over a century, though it proves 
now to be wrong in the case of Rayamukuta as we shall presently find. 

As far as can be ascertained now the remarkable career of this great 
scholar of Bengal was roughly - divided into three distinct periods. Most 
of his literary works were written in the first period when he was enjoying 
the patronage of a nobleman named Rayi Rajyadhara. Unfortunately none 
of these early works of Rayamukuta are at present available for examination 
except the unique fragment of his Smrti digest 'Smrtt-ratnahdra, now 
preserved in the library of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal.* 

As a few leaves at the beginning of this Ms. are torn at the sides the 
introductory verses are mutilated. Verses* 3-6 give a glowing descrip 
tion of the author’s patron named Raya Rajyadhara, who belonged to 
a family of Murdhdbbisikta (v. 6) and was the son of a nobleman named 
Jagadatta. Sultan Jalaluddin, evidently the son of Raja Ganesa, being 
pleased with his virtues appointed him a commander-in-chief with a pom- 


1 SahitydrParisat-Patrika, vol. XXXVIII, pp. 57-64 (1338 B.E.). 

2 Kosha by Umura Singha, ed. by H. T. Colebrooke, 1807, Preface, p. vii. 

* Our grateful thanks are due to the authorities of that learned body, specially 
to the Secretary Dr. B. ^ S. Guha, for readily allowing us facilities to examine and 
take notes and extracts from this and other valuable manuscripts. 
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pous display of high honours. 3 Wc wonder what led the late Dr. Sastrl to 
suppose that Jagadatta was identical with Raja Ganesa and Raya Rajyadhara 
with his son Jadu. Verse 4 even in its mutilated form clearly makes Rajya- 
dhara a protege of Sultan Jalaluddin and in verse 6 Rajyadhara is stated to 
have reached his peak of fortune by being a royal minister. This together 
with the mention of a son named Bhaskara and the long roll of his rich 
religious gifts enumerated in v. 5 proves the absurdity of the late Dr. 
Sastrl’s supposition. The reference to Jalaluddin (d. 1431 A.D.) without 
any honorific adjuncts seems to indicate that the Sultan was dead when the 
book was actually written. The author writes about himself as follows 
(we have filled up the lacunae by guess): — 

3ir i c 4 gg i fiw tf (snw'flr-) m i 

An important fact is recorded here that the author, whose real name was 
Brhaspati, earned (for the first time) two titles of distinction ‘Acarya’ and 
‘Kavicakravartl’ from Raya Rajyadhara. This book was, therefore, written 
under the patronage of Rajyadhara, before the author earned several other 
titles including the wellknown ‘Rayamukuta,’ There is evidence to show 


3 Descr. Cat. of Sans. Mss. (Govt, collection), A.S.B., vol. Ill, pp. 226-30. 
A few corrections are necessary in the verses as printed in the Cat.: — 

Read for ( v - ') 

.. .. ( v - 2 & 5 ) 

.. ( v -5) 

.. ” *ro: tfsftrar •• ( v - 6 ) 

Verse 4 reads: 

X X I 

x x x x 

For Dr. Sastri’s views vide Sahitya-Parisat-Patrika, op. cit. t p. 69. Apparently 
he was then influenced by the views of the late Mr. N. N. Vasu who 
.regarded Raja Ganesa, on the strength of genealogical works, to belong to a 
'Kayastha ‘Datta* family: vide Castes and Sects of^ Bengal, Kayastha Kanda vol. V 
(-Uttara-Radhiya-Kayastha-Kanda, pt. iii) pp. 84-9. The names Jagadatta, Rajya- 
dhara and Bhaskara arc, however, quite untraceable in the genealogies printed in 
this book. 
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that most of his literary works were written about this period. Only four 
of these works have yet been discovered : — 

(1) Bodhavatt comm, on the Meghaduta. The colophon runs: — 

Gtaf ISWftafa: zfaTfoJTT «rf^RT ll 

WTIHT II 4 5 

There is no mangalacarana at the beginning and the final verse cited above 
records that the author had previously written a comm. [Panjikd) on the 
Kdvyaprakdsa which has not yet been discovered. This commentary was 
undoubtedly written under the patronage of Rajyadhara as the interesting 
epithet ‘Rajyadharacarya’ proves. 

(2) Subodhd comm, on the Kumdrasambhava. The colophon to 
the only Ms. copy of the book hitherto discovered simply states 

' 5 

(3) Vyakhyd-Brhaspati or the Ragbuvamsaviveka. The Ms. copy of 
this valuable work described by R. L. Mitra contains an introduction of 7 
verses, where in vv. 3-7 a detailed account of the author’s family appears for 
the first time. These verses, though mutilated in the original copy, are 
reproduced below being restored with the help of other Mss. 


f li 

arr 5rsnr^ snjrrerfr (fwrrft) u 

fmj ifwra 1 

r^^rvni spjiRfV gifrj u 

ssftRt 

x x x x x <fwPr%B^ef 1 flTTry<i<ir$ u 

The colophon to this copy runs: — 



4 H. P. Sastri : Notices of Sans. Mss., vol. IV, pp. 169-70. No. 225; the 
Ms. is complete in 39 fol. 

5 Fggcling: Off. Cat., p. 1420. 
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Besides furnishing the names of the author’s parents and wife, the above 
account also records the name of his teacher ‘Sridhara Misra’ who dubbed 
him a Misra, one of the foremost academic titles of that time. The colophon 
proves that he was still patronised by Rajyadhara. 6 

(4) Nirnaya-Brhas pati on the Sisupalavadha. Fragments of this work so 
far discovered point to its being a sister work of the same period as above 
and the colophons here also stop with the mention of the two early titles 
‘Acarya’ and ‘Kavicakravartl.’ 7 

The Ms. copy of the Smrti-ratnahdra, though a fragment (of 254 fol.), 
constitutes a landmark in the history of Dharmasdstra in Bengal and the late 
Dr. SastrT rightly emphasised on its great value. It is replete with rare and 
valuable quotations from a large number of works and gives a vivid glimpse 
of the extraordinary richness of the Smrti literature in Bengal in the centuries 
preceding the 15th. Unfortunately the list of authorities cited in the Des- 
criptive Catalogue omits many important names and so we give below a 
complete alphabetical list of all the later authorities mentioned in the book : 

Asvaldyanaparisista: fol. 3, - 11, 220 [Svalpa] Kalaviveka : 26 & 35. 

& 241. Krtyaparijata: 243. 

Kalpataru: 63, 66, 105, 134, 152, 229, Krtyasagara: 138. 

235, 236, 237, 241 & 251 (12). Garigadhara: 97 & 251. 

Kamadhenu: 14, 66, 97, 165 & 227. Guru (Prabhakara) : 2 & 139 

Kamadbenutika (by Gangadhara): 97. Govindaraja : 20 & 234. 

Kala-kaumud't: 13, 18, 24, 28, 32, 37, Gautamabhasya : 32 & 39. 

39, 58, 63, 65-68, 84, 88, 93, 97, 123, Chandogahinka: 69 & 73. 

127, 129, 13 1, 138, 142, 145-48, 150, Jayaditya: 15 & 247. 

152, 158, 165, 170, 174 & 175 (40). Jikanasamgraba: 103. 

Kalaviveka: 2, 14, 37, 82, 121, 142, Jimutavahana : 18, 26, 34, 68, 71, 80, 

145-48. 84, 88, 97, 108-10, 122, 126, 144,* 148, 

Brhat-Kalaviveka: 30 & 148. 152, 155, 158 164 (24). 

Daksinatya-Kalaviveka: 88. Tikakara (on the Mahabharata): 4. 

6 R. L. Mitra: Notices of Sans. Mss., vol. VI, pp. 243-44 (L. 2181). The 
Ms. goes upto the 17th canto. The India Office Ms. which is complete omits all 
the above venes except two half-verses at the end and also omits the important 
word ‘Rajyadhara’ in die colophon: Eggcling’s 1. O. Cat., p. 14 ,. Verses 3 & 6 
are found in the Nirnaya-Brhaspati noticed below. 

7 H. P. Sastri: Darbar Lib. Cat., vol. I, pp. 254-55. The Ms. goes upto 
6th canto only. Cf. also Eggeling, op. cit., p. 1432 where the colophon reads: — 
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Tithinirnaya (by Bhavadeva): 34, 80, 
113-14 & 150. 

Tithiviveka: 33,. 36-37, 39, 113 & 148. 
Tirabhukttyah: *248. 

T railokyam ohana-Pan car a t ra: 245. 
Divaspatisam bita ; 184. 

Devabodha (Yajnavalkyatika) : 207. 
Dhananjaya: 16, 27, 28, 39, 60, 72, 74, 
81, 94, 96-98, 102, 109, hi, 130, 132, 

> 34 - ' 43 - * 5 *. ' 55 - ' 59 - , 6 5 ' ' 74 . & 

176 (28). 

Dhavalasamgraha: 73. 
Dhavalesvarasantgraha: 32. 
Dbbyuamgraha: 184. 

Nigamaparisista : 243. 

Nilakantha: 89 & 100. 

Nilambaracarya : 37, 71, 97, no, 112, 
114, 132, 143 & 176. 

Parisistatika : 149. 

Parisistaprakasa: 57 & 243. 
Pancanaradtya: 13. 

Patrankura: 146 & 218. 

Pasupati: 251. 

Brahmagupta: 112 & 174. 

Bhattapada: 12. 

Bhavadeva: 34-35. 39, 66, 82, 84, 102, 
172 & 138 (ir). 

Bhanupadhyaya: 5, 34, 63, 74, 132, 170, 
194 & 223. 

Bhanubhatta: 25 & 97. 

Bhimopadhyaya : 139. 

Bhojadeva : 71 & 83. 

Bhojaraja: 170. 

Bbojarajasamgraha : 151. 

Laksmidhara : 32, 39 & 100. 
Vardhamanopadhyaya : 21, 25, 225, 228, 
239 & 240. 

Varsad'tpika: 96, 98, 103, 123, 126, 133 
& 148. 

Vartikakara: 13. 

Vidhinibandba: 139 & 180. 

V imupurina-T ikakara (DaksinadeSiya) 

231. 


of Rdyamakuta 

V edantavdcaspati : 65 . 

Sankhadhara: 20, 34. 66, 94, 127, 131, 
14 1 & 227. 

Sabdamaharnava (?); 85. 

Suddhiidipika: 112. 

Sraddbapradtpa: 225, 228-29, 233, 237 

& 239. 

Sraddhabandha (by Bhanupadhyaya) : 

2 53* 

Sraddhabhasya (by Nilamvara) : 129, 

240-41 & 253. 

Sraddhaviveka: 17, 19, 21, 23-26, 29, 

55. 5 fi . 57. 74- 98. '27. >3°. >35. 
136-37, 140, 143, 177, 224-25, 239-41, 
247 & 251 (33). 

Sraddhasara: 252. 

Sraddhoddyota: 17 1. 

Sridatta : 69 & 73. . 

Sridkapranika: 148. 

Satya: 152. 

Samayanirnaya: 61, 79, 81, 85, 97, 112, 
122, 167 & 175. 

Samayaprakasa: 5, 7, 16, 17, 22, 25-27, 
29, 62-67, 72, 93, 127, 129, 131, 133, 
137, 140-41, 148 & 149 ( 3 i). 
Samayapradipa: 13, 23, 29, 32, 37, 39, 
63, 65, 67, 73, 78, 87-8, 92-3, 96, 
1 jo, 1 12, 128, 129, 134, 140, 148, 

156, 158, 162, 165, 1 7 1 , 175, 177, 

179 & 184 (35). 

Samvafsarapradipa: 22, 81-2, 88, 100, 
IOI, 103, 1 12, 1 19, 123, 134, 143, 

144, 148-9, 154, 1 66, 169, 175-77, 
1 79 & 241 (27). 

Pascatyd-Samvatsarapradtpa: 107. 121, 
129. 

Brhat'Samvatsarapradipa: 82 & 147. 
Svalpa-Samvatsarapradipa: 68, 70, 72, 
81, 95, 129, 172. 

Sarasamu ccaya: 1 20. 

Surtsantosa: 60, 88-9 103, 142-43, 153 
& 239. 

Somapaddbati: 183. 
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Smrtikdumudi: 245. 

Smrtiparibhasa: 25 & 87. 

Smrti frakasakara: 29 & 63. 

Smrtirrutnjari : 196. 

Smrtimaharnava: 61, 84-5, 88, 93, 120 
& 123. 

Smrtimimamsa : 76-77. 

Jmrtiratnamala: 5, 54, 193, 202, 204, 
208, 210, 216, 218 & 220. 
Smrtiratnakara : 192. 

Smrtisamuccaya: 14, 32, 39, 78, 80-1, 


87-8, 122-3, 153, 174, 176, 177, 182 
& 218. 

S valpa-S m rtisamu ccaya: 18, 63, 103, 

122, 148, 154 & 184. 

S m rtisarasarn h ccaya : 87, 127 & 148. 

S valpa-S m rtisarasa m u ccaya ; 132. 
Smrtisiddbapanjika: 149 & 130. 
Halayudha: 243 & 231. 

Haralata: 202, 218 & 222. 

Hemadri: 40, 38, 60- i, 66, 69, 70-1, 77, 
81, 98, 114, 148, 150-1,. 156, 178 & 
*79 ( 20 )- 


The Ms. comes to an end abruptly in the midst of the third part of 
the book, relating to Sraddha , which begins at fol. 224b with the following 
headline : — 


The second part (on Asauca) similarly begins on fol. 188a with the 
heading : — 

The first part which is a long one relates to Kata, including the most 
favourite topic of Indian writers the roll of religious ceremonies to be per- 
formed in each Tithi and month. Towards the end of this part (in fol. 186) 
there is an astronomical table for the calculation of Lagnamana. 

The earliest writeVs to quote from a Smrti work of Rayamukuta were 
Haridasa Tarkacarya* (fl. in the 1st quarter of the 16th century A.D.J and 
next to him Raghunandana. 5 ’ But the Kamarupa scholar Pltambara Siddhan- 


8 There are four references to Rayamukuta in the Sraddhamrnaya of Haridasa 
(fol. 17, 57 as from ‘Mukutaraya’, 90 & 99 of Smrti Ms. No. 23 6 belonging to 
the Samskrta Sahitya Parisad, Calcutta); one in the Sraddbavivekatika (fol. 37 of 
Sans. Ms. No. 1591 of Vangiya Sahitya Parisad) and two under tht tide ‘Mukuta- 
raya’ in his Asaucanibandba (fol. 2 & 13 of Ms. No. 977 of the Anglo-Sansknt, 
Library, Navadvipa). Haridasa wrote soon after 1503 A.D. (/HQ., vol. XVI, p. 6t). 
None of these quotations can be traced in the present fragment of Rayamukuta. 

9 For references to Rayamukuta in the works of Raghunandana vide }ASB.> 
191 5, p, 371. The following passage of the present work has been cited almost 
verbatim under the n*me Rayamukuta in the Sraddhatattva (Vahgavasi Ed., 1316 
B.E., p. 120): — 

‘3Tlt =TO*f TPHT SjfawRfl’ftr 

1 «r * «rr?*irqft5g*%f?r n5^Pi: i wftre- 
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tavaglsa cited in the Sraddhakaumudi, 10 as many as 26 passages, 
and most of these quotations are traceable in the present work. This dis- 
misses a possible argument that Brhaspati Misra might have been .different 
from Rayamukuta. It appears that though the work was composed long 
before the author earned the title Rayamukuta he was widely known by the 
latter title ever afterwards. 

An examination of this list will show that the book, though a frag- 
ment, throws light on many a problem on the medieval history of the 
Dharmasastra. A few remarkable instances are briefly stated below. 
The Kdlakatimtidi, whose authorship is yet unknown, claims the largest 
number of references (40). There are reasons to believe that it is a long lost 
work of the Bengal school. 11 A Svalpa-Kdlaviveka (probably by Sulapani) 
has been distinguished from the Kalaviveka of Jimutavahana as well as the 
Ddksindtya-Kdlaviveka (of Madhava). The Tithtnirnaya, definitely ascribed 
to the famous Bhavadeva Bhatta, is one of the long forgotten works of the 


ronrHt sn*pmt 55513^: 1 wv&n- 

«r srqf qr ^ tfaV’fa f<m t8g<ra:(*q) msroC) i 

qwrrefgmr ftfqfa q gsqqr qqto^l: qrau 

firntfa qrfaqmqiffir fasr i (fol. 251) 


10 Sraddbakaumud't (Ed. Taranatha Gosvami or Gauripur, Assam, 1850 $.,) 
pp. 3, 6, 8-1 1, 13-6, 19-20, 27, 30-1, 39, 48, 38, 63, 63, 72, 79, 85, 87, ioi f 104 & 
143-46. Tlie passage on p. 8 occurs in fol. 244b of the present Ms.; that on p. 9 in 
foL 246a,; on p. 13 in fol. 246b, on p. 20 in fol. 246a and that on p. 48 in fol. 
252a. Siddhantavagisa flourished under Naranarayana and Sukladhvaja of Kamarupa 
late in the 16th cent. A.D. and finally settled at Darrang under Raghudcva, son of 
Sukladhvaja. One of his works the Dayakaumtidi (Ed., 1826 £aka, Gauripur, Assam) 
was written in 1326 Saka (1604 A.D.). On p. 104-3 °f d lc Sraddbakaumudi views 
of a scholar ( ‘kascit ’) are cited and refuted; the passage cited is from the Sraddha- 
tattva (op. ctt., p. 412). Similarly a passage from p. 481 of the Sraddhatattva is 
found cited in p. 193 of the Sraddhakaumudi as of ‘kascit*. Siddhantavagisa is thus 
one of the earliest writers to refer to Raghunandana. 

11 The Ramaprakasa of Raja Krparama (cf. IHQ., XXVII, pp. 6-10) refers to it 
in one place as ‘Gaudiya-Kalakaumudyam’ (fol. 327a of the Ms. copy preserved lrt 
the Edward VII Anglo-Sanskrit Library at Navadvipa). The Ramaprakasa, being 
written outside Bengal, similarly refers even to a work of Raghunandana as 
'Gewdagrdntha-Tithitattva* (fol. 356a). 
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latter. 12 The Smrtimaharnava, so frequently quoted by medieval scholars, 
has been ascribed to Bhojadeva. 1 '* There were at least two works of the 
names of Samvatsarapradtpa and Dbanahjaya, one of the most favourite 
authors of Rayamukuta, is stated to be the author of one of them. Two rare 
passages of a Smrtiprakdsakdra have been preserved; these are: — 

^ ” (fol. 63a) 

(ii) (fol. 29a) 

These two very passages have been also cited by numerous medieval 
scholars, notably Upadhyayas Sridatta, Harinatha and Vardhamana of 
Mithila, under the name ‘Harihara Misrab 14 This Harihara is generally 
taken to be identical with Agnihotri Harihara, the famous author of the 
Pdraskarabhdsya, though not a single quotation of Sridatta and others can 
be traced therein. On the present evidence of Rayamukuta it is evident that 
it was from the Smrtiprakdsa of Harihara Misra (probably different from 
Agnihotri Harihara) that the Maithila writers frequently cited. 15 

Rayamukuta has quoted from two works of Vardhamanopadhyaya — 
the Smrtiparibhdsd and the Sraddhapradtpa. This Vardhamana, who was 
wrongly identified by the late Mr. M. M. Chakravarti with Navya- 
Vardhamana of the late 15th cent. A.D., seems really to be the famous 


12 h*it h fofafWft 'nr fafa sugars gifir wt 
hswt (£°>- 1 5°’') 

Also: g-pf' (fol. 34*) 

<3 (f &l - ^’’(fo'- I2 ° b ) 

^14 Passage (i) occurs in Sridatta’s Samayapradipa (fol. 33b of Govt. Ms. No. 10619 
preserved in the R.A.S.B.,) in Harinatha’s Smrtisara (p. 66 of Ms. No. II. A. 40 of 
the R.A.S.B.,) and in Vardhamana’s Smrtipartbhasa (fol 20a of Ms. No. 5460 of die 
R.A.S.B.,), each under the name of Harihara, the title ‘Misra’ being added after the 
name by Vardhamana. There is a remarkable similarity in language and argu- 
ment in all the three works here and elsewhere. Passage (11) occurs in Harinatha 
(loc. cit., p. 68) and Vardhamana (loc. cit., fol. 31b). 

15 Sridatta cites ten times from Harihara in his Acaradarsa (Litho. Ed., Benares, 
1939 V.S. pp. 8, 10 etc.), Harinatha six times (loc. cit., pp. 17, 47, 49, 66, & 68 of 
A car a and p. 75 of Vivada) anti Vardhamana 4 times, but none of these passages can 
be traced in Paraskarabbasya. 
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Naiyayika, son of Gangesa Upadhyaya. The late Dr. H. P. Sastri wrongly 
described him as a third Vardhamana, son of Candesvara. 16 

Date of the Smrti-ratnahara 

The only reference, however, which has a bearing on the date of the 
work, is to the well-known works of Sulapani : the Sraddhaviveka and Tithi- 
viveka. The former happens to be the most frequently cited work next to 
the Kdlakaumudi and the Samayapradtpa. The late Mr. M. M. Cakravarci 
practically said the last word on the date of Sulapani, who ‘flourished in the 
beginning of the 15th cent. A.D., if not earlier’. 17 5 ulapani cited the 
Kdla~Mddhavtya and was himself cited by Rudradhara and Vacaspati Misra. 
But it escaped the learned scholar’s notice that Sulapani lived to refute the 
views of Vacaspati Misra in one of his last works the Rdsaydtrdviveka. The 
passages are given below : — 18 

(i) ft 1 sr«?r 

:r^h swwra. 1 crarf* M t jKW fa <jt<faran*3...' (fol. 2a) 

(ii) 'irnTfanff 1 sfggr ?im, aWFamn- 

I (fol. 4a). 

16 wfa'rfwwrar wftFriTPsjw (fol. 25a) (* 39 b ) 

The references on fol. 21b & 25a are from the Paribhdsd (fol. 13-14), vide 
fASB 1915, pp. 401-3* In the Descr. Cat. of Sans. Mss. Govt. Collection, RASB., 
vol. Ill, p. 840 Dr. Sastri was clearly wrong in reading the name as ‘Candesvara’ in 
the 2nd introductory verse of die Smrtiparibkdsd; the verse, which was added in the 
margin, reads: — 

srwiwiferaww Jrtoraiamwr 1 31% fats 3 r(*ra%) w 11 

The fact that the printed edition of the Tirthacintimani does not contain 

third introductory verse of the KHSttmanjafiprakasa. 

17 JASB., 1915, p* 342. The passage from the Kdlamadhaviya (B.I. Ed. p. 80) 
occurs in the Durgotsavaviveka (Sans. Sahitya Parisad Ed., Calcutta, p. 4). The 
Kdlamadhaviya was written sometime after 1359 A.D., when in the Vikdri year a 
malamasa occured as stated in the book (p. 70-1). 

According to commentators (cf. fol. 22a of a Dx^sitanirnaya-tippani, Ms. in the 
V. R. Museum, Rajshihi : also, fol. 22b of Vagisa’s Dvaitanirnayad'tpika — Ms. No. 
151D of the Dacca University) Vacaspati refers in his Dvdkanirnaya to the views 
of Rudradhara anti the ' Gatidiya-Srdddhaviveka ’ is cited (Sraddhaviveka p. 50 of the 
Chowkh. Ed.) by the latter. So all the three great scholars Sulapani, Rudradhara 
and Vacaspati Miira were more or less contemporaries. Vacaspati wrote about 
c. 1440-70 A.D. under the Mithila kings Bhairava and his son Ramabhadra. 
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The fact that the printed edition of the Tirtbacintdmani does not contain 
any of the two short notes cited above only deepens the problem and should 
be regarded in our opinion as going in favour of and not against the genu- 
ineness of the Rdsaydtrdviveka, which bears all the stamp of the smaller 
tracts of Sulapani, specially the sister work Dolayatrdviveka. Sulapani, 
therefore, cannot have written this text before the sixties of the 15th cent. 
A.D., and the earliest date for his major works like the Srdddhaviveka would 
be the decade 142030 A.D. The date of the present Smrti work of 
Rayamukuta is thus fixed to be circa 1440 A.D., and not certainly before 
1430 A.D. 


The Padacandrika 

The subsequent career of Rayamukuta finds a glowing description in 
the introduction to his magnum opus the Padacandrika commentary on the 
Amarakosa. The whole of this valuable introduction though printed several 
times is reproduced below. 19 

rfftforo gw g to-. g^RRt srofir m 

gfinrt m TOtg nR. 

tftortw fron nqfidL 1 

faster* jus* : n* 

?}tsg<r ^ ^ 

& JfTT^TOJrT*- TO ^ W II* 


18 We have got two Ms. copies of the book in our possession, complete in 
fol. 3 & 4. There arc references to Narayana Upadhyaya (once), the Utkalakalika 
(twice) and the Pratisthaviveka. It begins: — 

5 R 5 fT §fror 1 TTTOTTerwr: 11 

19 Vide A. Borooah’s Ed. of Amarakosa , pt. I (1887), p. 2; Eggeling: Ind. 
Off. Cat., pp. 270-71. Introd. to the Bhasavrtti, Ed. V.R.S, Rajshahi, pp. 20-21. 
There are slight variations in the reading of the verses and we have tried to give the 
best possible version above. Most of the verses arc sometimes omitted in Ms. 
copies. Cf. Des, Cat. of Sans. Mss., Cal. Sans. Coll., vol. vii, lcxic., p. 12-3. 
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it $ 

T<$m 

vttocm § » 

^n^n?rTTTTif^^rfef 

cTCl$ ftW f *TT#3 % II * 

gw qfercRns^jpT^t nVi^^tera^- 
5 ith: sfarat w^Tsresrfir! 1 

*TM^ 'PCqftnt *T f5% Sfalfw II * 

^watepfcfRSi^ MAm i 
^Sf^f&trlSqfsW 5T sw 3^: II «. 

^5wrar v ^ qwmfcrfa i 

Verses 3-5 substantially agrees with the account given in the earlier works. 2 " 
It is stated in the commentaries on the Raghu and Magha that he had 
already received, evidently through the graces of his patron Rajyadhara, 
high honours at the court of the Gauda king, which was followed up by 
much greater and newer laurels so eloquently related for the first time in vv. 
6-8 above, culminating in the elevation of his sons to the highest rank of royal 
ministers. The title ‘Rayamukuta’ seems to suggest that during this period 
Brhaspati himself exchanged for sometime at least his literary profession 
for a political career which secured for his sons a position exactly equal to 
what was enjoyed by his former patron Raya Rajyadhara, as a comparison 
of v. 7 above with vv. 5-6 of the Smrti-ratnahara will bear out. 21 There is 

20 In L. 2181 the name of the mother recorded in the line 

has been corrected after the Padacandrika ; the name of the wife on the other hand 
was and not on the evidence of the Ragbutika. 

21 We have accepted the reading of the Rajshahi Ms. in the name of Raya- 

mukuta’s son ’ whom we take to be identical with the patron of Arjuna 

Misra : 

(H. P. Sastri: Notices, vol. IV, No. 295 — Ms. dated 1456 Saka). 
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no doubt that the Padacandrika was written at a very advanced age o£ the 
author when his sons had already reached the peak of their fortunes and 
this is amply borne out by the long array of his numerous titles of distinc- 
tion so scrupulously recorded in the colophon to all available copies of this 
work. His academic title ‘Misra* is now dropped and in addition to the 
family title ‘Mahintapanlya* and the first honorary title ‘Kavicakravartf 
(conferred by Rajyadhara) the new ones arc used (in their chronological 
order) as follows — ‘Rajapandita’ ‘Panditasarvabhauma*, ‘{Kavi-) Pandita- 
cudamani’, ‘Mahacarya’ and ‘Rayamukutamani*. None of these five titles 
are ever mentioned in the earlier works, while the original ‘Acarya’ has given 
place to the bigger title ‘Mahacarya*. The conclusion isi therefore, irresis- 
tible that a long period of time separated his earlier works from this last work 
the Padacandrika. If the date of the Smrti-ratnahara is fixed at c. 1440 A.D. 
the Padacandrika will have to be placed three decades later in about 1470 
A.D. The presumption that the book was composed in 1431 A.D. from 
the incidental mention of that date in the body of the book appears thus 
to be wholly wrong. 

There is an old complete copy of the Padacandrika preserved in the 
V. R. Museum, Rajshahi (Ms. No. 630) of which the colophon runs as 
follows : — 

This laconic mention of a figure ‘1396’ left us in doubt whether it was the 
date of the transcript (which being on paper does not look so old) or of the 
original from which it was copied. All speculation is now set at rest by 
the examination of another copy of the last part of the Padacandrika recently 
acquired by the same museum (Ms. No. 1985) where that date 1396 Saka is 
clearly recorded as that of the composition of the Padacandrika itself. This 
unique Ms. copy of the book ends as follows: — 

*TT% 

gap \ 
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flcRRRlf II 



w 'ffcraieg#: W* 3*fa i 

?nT5gwr% 

^n^refaRR^rfiT^gT II «ft: 

^mn %T«RR#f^{^ST%fiT« gvr?R5 *iw<*l: ll 

*ft 5 Wt 5 TRRRmr *ff ?RtS^3 <R# SF^feRRT I 
stT^csr trer i 

vs *?t jp: & *rcr f*rfa<r m 

pr^Rftrfcr <TF? » 

tf|*l*ild S^Btfcra'* 3 RT ^rf?rcSWJt£*ilT I 

<R iRSH^tT. . . n^TR: ll (fol. 163). 

The book was finished, therefore, in 1396 Saka in the month of Jyaistha on 
the 1 2th day of the dark fortnight being a Saturday ; the date works out to 
be June 11, 1474 A.D. The two prayer verses at the end are fine specimens 
of alliteration. It now becomes difficult to explain why the author had 
chosen a much earlier date (1353 Saka) for incidental mention in the body 
of the book. That date, we believe, is the record of an important event 
witnessed by the author (e.g., the death of Sultan Jalaluddin) or it might 
have been borrowed from' an earlier commentator without acknowledgement. 
One of the commentaries most frequently cited by Rayamukuta was the 
'Kaumudt, which one would be tempted to identify with the Kaumudi of 
Mayanananda, who, as the late Mr. Borooah found out, mentioned the same 
date in the very language of Rayamukuta without indicating his source. 
But Nayanananda is evidently a much later author as he quotes from Rama- 
natha (of the Kalapa school). 22 H«s work requires, however, to be carefully 
examined. 

22 A passage in the ‘kalavarga’ of the Amarakosa (I. iii. 21) is explained by a 
few commentators by referring to an actual year of the Saka era corresponding to the 
Kaliyuga year. Mr. Borooah (loc. at. p. 145) discovered three other commentaries, 
besides Rayamukuta (p. 144), where a date is recorded. Of them Ramanatha defi- 
nitely states :—v^y $tf 

(=1633 A.D.). The year (1353 Saka) mentioned by Nayanananda is evidently bor- 
rowed from Rayamukuta as Mr. Borooah remarked. Nayanananda quotes Sarvavarma 
(p. 14), 1 commentary * SarvanuvadinV (p. 15) and Ramanatha: — ^ 
’Unttft T*TRT«T:”(p- 32). Evidently he belonged to the Kalip. 
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The late Mr. Borooah had rightly chosen the Padacandrika , along with 
the commentary of Kslrasvaml for publication in his projected edition of 
the Amarakosa which stopped with his untimely death. But while 
Kslrasvaml’s commentary has appeared in print in more than one edition, 
Rayamukuta failed to secure another publisher for over half a century. 
The Padacandrika bristles with quotations from a very large number of 
works on various subjects and though Aufrecht published a list of the 
authorities cited therein long ago, 23 a thorough examination of the book is 
yet to be attempted arid is bound to repay amply the labours of any young 
scholar (from Bengal). 

The Padacandrika is expressly based on sixteen previous commentaries 
on the Amarakosa most of which are now lost. Their names will, have to 
be selected from the following list. (The figures against each name indicate 
the number of times the word occurs in the printed portion of the book — 
A. Borooah’s ed., 2 pts., 176 pp. up to I. V. 5). 

Kaliriga (12) Madhumadhavt or Madhavi (6) 

Kokkata V ydkhyamrta (1) p. 55 

Kaumtidi (56) Srikara 

Kslrasvaml, also referred to as Svami, Sridhara (3) pp. 34, 63, 73, 1 14 & 

Bhatta or Bhattasvami, cited 1 19. 
almost on every page. Sarvadhara (12) 

Jatarupa Sarvananda (13) 

Jatoka (2) pp. 128 & 139 Subhuti (7) 

Panjika (5) Somanandl (2) p. 123 & 148. 

Rajadeva (4) pp. 13, 15 & 87 Haddacandra (4) pp. 40, 77, 96 & 

Ramadasa (1) p. 71 118 

school. The well known date of Sarvananda, 1081 Saka, was also given by Mr. 
Borooah from a Ms. copy of his commentary in his own possession and he quite 
correctly remarked that it was the date of Srinivasa (and not of Sarvananda): 

W- I” Ever since the late Dr. G. Sastri confused this date of 
Srinivasa with the date of composition of Sarvananda’s commentary, scholar 
after scholar has blindly followed him without realising the absurdity of the 
inference that both of them were writing simultaneously on the same table. 
Sarvananda certainly wrote after 1081 Saka, but how long after one cannot definitely 
state. Rayamukuta had written 43 years after the date he actually mentioned. 
To the above list we should add the date 1540 Saka (1618 A. D.) men- 
tioned by Narayana, author of the Padarthakaumndt (Eggeling: I.O. Cat. p. 278). 

23 ZDMG., vol. XXVIII. 
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Kokkata, Jatarupa and Ankara are cited in the subsequent portion of the 
commentary. 21 Five among them — Kalinga, Jatarupa, Ramadasa, Soma- 
nandl and Haddacandra — preceded Sarvananda who names them. Deves- 
vara and Sanatana, unless the latter is identical with the reviser of Sarva- 
nanda’s book, are two other names found in the latter but not cited by 
Rayamukuta. 

Next to Ksirasvaml the Kaumudi is the most frequently cited and one 
of the latest commentaries tapped by Rayamukuta and the quotations prove 
that Rayamukuta was greatly indebted to it. As a typical instance of the 
wealth of quotations that the Padacandrika like its sister work the Smrti- 
ratnabara , 25 possesses, let us cite one passage (p. 156): 

gsr: g qfSsren i 

The book throws a flood of light on many problems of the history of 
Sanskrit lexicography and grammar and we can only give here a few extracts 
pointing to the great value of the work, taken at random from the portion 
we have examined. 

arafa 

\ (p. 6). 

This Kavyapradipa is different from the well-known work of Govinda 
Thakkura. 

*rn %jwrNfts%fa>rr %¥ (Un. IV. 237) qrfs^rr 

wfTRt ffer 

553HW at* Tfrrwww 

ifa ifa 1% 'sisgatf’fg (Un. I. 15) safari 

snig fafifcr 1 p- 18. 

24 ‘ Wc examined with the kind permission of the Vaiigiya Sahitya Parisad a 
fragment of the Padacandrika (Sans, Ms. No, 229) which goes up to the end of the 

‘Vanausadhivarga.’ On fol. 62a wc find 

Also, (citing Ratnakosadi, fol. 87b) and Srikara on fol. 132b 

& 135b- This Srikarn may be identical with the author of the Vyakhyamrta. 

25 We forgot to mention before that in one place in the Smrti-ratnah'ara Raya- 
mukuta tagged together as many as 12 names in a single passage: — 

ctsfta^rW'Tt 

1 ffo1 - H 8a )- 
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VTFTf%f»^t <pf|«T ^njif^c 3 ? 5|f% ^TF^T^r^rsf^RT I *TT«*?faF? fif ^ *f c?*[3i 

^TFRt^srr^T^mfqr *w&m, *tot3$ht \ 

wrftnti^ftrs: i t8. 

(p. 1 66, also £ol. 58a of Vang. Sah. Par. Ms.). 

This interesting passage throws a side-light on the relation of the lost 
Bbagavrtti with the Kasika and expresses Rayamukuta’s obvious leaning 
towards lexicographic authoritie:. 

^ #fT5^rfai:T’a?fa& ^wrer; H t** fast 

(fol. 98b of the Varigiya Sahitya Parisad Ms.). 

Rayamukuta belongs to the Mabintapaniya family as stated by himself; 
this is a well known family of the Radhlya Brahmins now called the 
Mabinta. Srinivasa, the famous author of the Suddbidipika and the Ganita- 
ciidamani also belonged to this family as stated by Rayamukuta (p. 144); 
the family seemed to have continued to enjoy royal patronage from the 
times of Vallalascna down to Pathan times. 

Dinesh Chandra Bhattacharyya 


I.H.Q., DECEMBER, 1941 



The Angaculiya, a sacred text of the Jainas 

Critical Apparatus 

Besides the well-known Jaina canonical texts, the present study is based 
on a special investigation of the following material, viz., 

(i) A The Angaculiya . This work deals, as will be found from its 

detailed examination below, with the incidence of heresy, a 
topic which leads to prescriptions regarding the proper obser- 
vance of rites connected with admission into the Order, 
ceremonies of ordination of different grades of seniority, and 
study of the sacred scriptures. According to the traditional lists 
of texts to be studied by a Jaina ascetic, this text is treated as 
ariga-bahira i.e., one outside the Ariga texts. 1 It is composed 
in Prakrit except a single sentence in Sanskrit prose and the 
quoted Sanskrit verses — items to which we shall have occasion 
later on to refer. Three versions of this text have been used 
for the present study, viz., 

AB — Ms. orient, fol. no. 2565 in the Premsische Staatsbiblio- 
thek, Berlin. Though legibly written, this Ms. is full of 
mistakes, with frequent confusion of letters, omission of words 
and clauses, and repetitions. The Ms. bears no dates. 

AP — Ms. in the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
Poona, as no. 1160 of 1884-87 (cf. Bhandarkar’s Report , for 
those years, p. no). This Ms. was examined in Poona by 
Professor Schubring in December 1927, who compared it with 
his copy of AB previously made. To judge from the notes kept 
by Prof. Schubring of this, comparison, which were available to 
the present writer during 1938-39 when he worked with Prof. 
Schubring in Hamburg University, this Ms. closely agrees 
with AB and the few variants that occur here and there are not 
worth taking serious notice of. Fols. 1 and 15 are missing, and 

1 Nandi, p. 202A; Anuog. p. 6A. See also Schubring, Die Lehre der Jainas 
(Grundriss), p. 55 f. In all matters concerning Jaina dogmatics, I have contented 
myself in the following pages with referring to Schubring s Lehre which is the 
latest authoritative work on the subject. 
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the leaf marked no. i docs not belong to this text. At the 
end a later hand has added the date samvat 1607 furnish- 
ing a terminus ante quem of the main script) as well as some 
other notices. 

AS — Ms. no. 4462 (entry no. 377, under which it was men- 
tioned by Leumann) 2 3 in the Bibliotheque Nationale et Uni- 
versitaire, Strasbourg, of which a photographic reproduction was 
made by the Library and supplied to the present writer. It 
shows that the script is evidently more modern than that of 
AB and that the copying is more correct. There is no mention 
of dates by the scribe. Apart from a not uninteresting 
difference, the significance of which will be fully discussed 
later on, there are no very important variants in this 
from AB or AP. A few extracts from this Ms. made by 
Leumann are preserved among his papers inherited by the 
Seminar fur Kultur und Geschichte Indiens of the University of 
Hamburg. These extracts proved to be of little use for our 
present purposes. 

(11) Av The Avassayanijjutti t Ms. orient, fol. no. 692 in rhe PreuM. 

Staatsbib Berlin. This work forms the second Mulasutta of 
the Jaina canon. 3 

(iii) Avv The Avasyakavrtti , Ms. or. fol. no. 763 in the Preuss. 

Staatshib., Berlin, which is a commentary on Av by Hari- 
bhadra (c. 730 A.C.). 4 

(iv) Ay The Aydravihi a text belonging to the class of later non- 

canonical texts known as Samayarl or “Rules of Conduct.” 5 
This work is composed in Prakrit intermingled with Sanskrit 
after the manner of the Cunnis from which, however, it is 
separated by an interval of several centuries. It deals in 21 
daras, with various rites and ceremonies of Jaina religious life, 
such as sammatt’-arovana-vihi, vaya-v., padima-v., tava-v., 
padikkamana-v., posaha-v., pavvajja-v., utthavana-v., etc. (see 
Weber’s Verzeichnis., p. 829ft.), including one ( dara 20) dealing 

2 Vbersicht iiber die Avasyaka-lAteratur, Hamburg 1935. P* IP- 

3 Sec Weber, Verzeichnis der Sansk-und Prakrit-Handschriften, vol. II 
Parts 2 and 3, p. 74 2ft. and Schubring, Lehre, p. 8 iff. 

4 Weber, Verzeichnis, p. 763ft. 5 Schubring, Lehre, p. 157. 
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with the ceremonies connected with the cremation of a dead 
monk, maha-paritthavana-v. There are two versions of this 
text, viz'., 

AyB — Ms. or. fol. no. 1049 in Stoats b., Berlin, written 

in small characters, on the whole correctly, and containing 
some tables. 

AyM — Printed text published by the Agamodaya-samiti, 
Mehesana, with tolerable accuracy, Nearly identical in reading 
with AyB. This printed edition contains some short Appen- 
dices, no doubt from later hands, providing some supplementary 
information on topics treated of in the text itself. 

(v) N -The Nirvdnakalika , ed. with an Introduction and Notes by 

Mohanlal Bhagavandas Jhaveri and published in the Muni Sri 
Mohanlalji Jain Granthamala (5), Bombay. This work is com- 
posed in Sanskrit and is attributed to Padalipta-suri ; it deals 
with rituals and ceremonies, specially those connected with the 
construction of shrines and installation of images. This is no 
doubt a late text, as can be surmised from the facts that it is 
written entirely in Sanskrit and that its use of terminologies 
are unpretentiously free from any attempts towards giving the 
text an ancient flavour. 

(vi) S The Sdmdyarivihi, Ms., or. fol. no. 1119 in the Preitss. Staatsb. 

Berlin, a work of the samaydri- class dealing with Jaina rituals 
and ceremonies (sec Weber’s Verzeichnis, p. 895!^). It is com- 
posed in Prakrit mixed with Sanskrit, like Ay; in some parts, 
however, it is entirely in Sanskrit. Some verses at its conclu- 
sion show that the author’s name was Paramananda who was 
a pupil of Abhayadeva, as was Asada too, who wrote in samvat 
1 248. 6 The Ms. is well-written from the point of view of 
penmanship but is full of mistakes and omissions. 

(vii) V The Vaggacdliyd Ms. or. fol. no. 2378 in the Preus. Staatsb ., 

Berlin. This short work also belongs to the anga-bahira group 
of texts like A and is often wrongly designated as V angaciiliyd 
or Uvangacdliyd. It consists in its present form of 1 ajjhayana 
only, which is called Suya-bilan 'uppatti or “Rise of the dis- 

6 See Weber, Verzeichnis, p. 85, n. 7 and Klatt, Specimen of a literary- 
biographical Jaina-Onomasticon, Leipzig 1892, p. 3. 
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regard of the Sacred Scriptures”, and it may be that this title 
is yet another name of this small text. The subject-matter of 
this text may be summed up as follows : — 

The 22 admirers of the courtesan Kamalaya attack Aggidatta, a disciple 
of Bhaddabahu, in the “Lacci” Park near Mihila. Before they reach him 
however, all of them fall into a well and die by the swords in their hands. 
(What follows is in prose): Aggidatta interrupts his ascetic practices and 
goes to Bhaddabahu's teacher Jasabhadda who, together with Sambhuya- 
vijya, is stopping in Savatthi. Aggid. asks Jasabh. about the future exis- 
tences of those 22 men and Jasabh. prophecies their 63 future lives in various 
forms which partly coincide with the present life of Kamalaya. She turns 
a nun, being now 78 years of age, and converts her 22 former lovers — now 
born in AvantI as candaias in their 33rd existence — into lay discipleship. At 
this period these men revile the Jaina creed and becoming as many buffoons 
ridicule two Jaina monks. In their 64th birth they become merchants while 
Kamal., now reborn as a Vanamantara god after having lived for 104 years, 
blesses their enterprises. Of the ‘‘Six Systems”, not' a single one attracts 
them and they prefer going their own way (? samkappikam pahavemana; is 
samkap. = sva-kalpitam?). At that time a' general disrespect towards the 
Jaina doctrine and towards the monks will prevail. When these 22 menr die 
at the age of 99, a long life in the hells will be their lot. 

It is probable that this text derived its name from the “group”, vagga, 
of the 22 men, lovers of the courtesan Kamalaya. 

In this connection we shall mention yet another short text belonging to 
the anga-bahira class, viz., the Viyahacfiliya (which we shall later refer to as 
Vi.). This text is often wrongly designated as V ivdhacHliyd and it also re- 
fers to the theme of heresy. It relates that Bhaddabahu, the disciple of 
Sambhuyavijava, explained 16 inauspicious dreams to Piyanandana, the queen 
of Candragupta in Pataliputra. The glimpse into the dismal future of the 
faina church which the interpretation of the dreams provides, induces the 
king to abdicate his throne and turn a lay disciple. 7 

(viii) Vm The Vibimaggapavd, Ms. or. fol. no. 871 in the Pr. Staatsb,. 

Berlin. This is another work of the samayarl-class and its 

7 T avail myself of this opportunity of rectifying by means of the above 
data , a printing mistake in Schubring’s Lehre, p. 84, whereby the printer, by 
leaving out a line of the Ms. made the Saint Sambhutavijaya appear as the husband 
of queen Priyananda! The 3 anga-bahira texts are noticed briefly in Lehre , p. 83b 
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authorship is ascribed to the well-known Jinaprabhasuri (sanivat 
1349-69, see Klatt’s Specimen, p. 12) who composed it about 
s. 1363, i.e. a few years before the end of his life. Like Ay and 
S, this text also is composed in a mixture of Sanskrit and Pra- 
krit. It treats of the various Jaina rituals in an elaborate manner 
and is the longest of the samayari texts we have to deal with. 
Of its 41 daras, daras 31-38 arc composed entirely in Sanskrit, 
and dara 29 (folios 53Af.) deals with the cremation of a 
deceased monk, a topic to which reference has already been made 
above under Ay. This text is reported upon in Weber’s 
Verzeichnis , p. 86 iff. 

Relation of A with the other texts 

The present study is based on A as the main text. Two aspects link 
this text with the other texts mentioned above, viz., (1) A deals with certain 
topics common to two of the ariga-bahira texts, V and Vi, e.g. heresies and 
decline of the Jaina church; apart from this theme, A has hardly anything 
in common wtih V and Vi as regards style and subject-matter, and (11) a 
similarity of contents which binds A to the rest of the texts, i.e., Av, Avv, 
Ay, N, S, and Vm. In respect of subject-matter they run often on parallel 
and at times on identical lines, although the spirit of A is wholly unknown 
to these texts. We arrive thus at a paradox, viz., that texts which resemble 
A in spirit have nothing in common with it as regards their form, while 
texts which resemble A in form know nothing of its spirit. 

A, our main text, justifies its assumption of the title of the “Crown of 
the Ah gas” by declaring that it adorns the Eleven Angas just as the white 
summit adorns the Meru (Kanaya-giri), as the diadem adorns the head 

of men and women as the nlaya adorns the forehead, the kunda- 

las the ears the collyrium the eyes, etc. (A, sec. I, see below). This 

is surely a lofty claim to make. Perhaps our author attempted to establish 
the authenticity of the text by glorifying it in this manner. Let us divide 
the contents into 21 sections, according to the various topics under 
consideration. 

Contents of the Ms. A 

Section I (AB & AS fol. iBf.) — It begins in the traditional manner of 
introduction with ‘tenam kalenam tenam samaenanT etc. with a description 
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of the city of Campa, of the Punnabhadda shrine, and of the arrival there of 
Suhamma, the disciple of Mahavlra. Jambu, a disciple of Suhamma, asks 
him, after the traditional manner, about the contents of this text whereupon 
Suhamma describes how (as has just been mentioned) this text justifies its 
title, and that 

m ftT*i*n* 

Sec. 11 (AB & AS, 2A) — On Jambu’s question, Suhamma gives a brief 
description of guruparamparagama, the bearers of which are said to be only 
those who have been initiated into the Order in accordance with the tradi- 
tional ceremonies, paramparae pavvavana-vihie dikkhia se paramparagameti 
buccai. 

Sec. Ill (AB & AS, 2Aff.) — On Jambu’s further question, Suhamma 
describes the traditional ceremonies of initiation. 

Sec. IV (AB & AS 3BL) — Suhamma goes on to narrate that there are, 
however, some monks who are not initiated in the traditional manner and 
that such monks are to be regarded as heretics. Seeing the shortcomings of 
traditionally initiated monks, they enter into and lead an ascetic life, in- 
dependent of a teacher. Such heretics are to be condemned in the strongest 
terms. They arrogate to themselves superiority of conduct and knowledge 
and blame those ascetics who follow the tradition. They will suffer punish- 
ment in hell and will mislead the laity. 

Sec. V (AB & AS qAff.) — Suhamma continues to narrate encounters 
between the traditional or orthodox monks on the one hand and the self- 
constituted or unorthodox monks on the other- The latter, when challenged 
by the orthodox to state to what gana, saha, or kula they belong and by 
whom they have been initiated into ascetic life and practices, take recourse 
to violent invectives and abuse the followers of tradition. A heated dispute 
follows in course of which the unorthodox declare that a parley between 
them is useless because “there can be no comparison between swans and 
crows, horses and donkeys, elephants and buffaloes, or between the brave 
and the coward”. Among the terms of abuse used, are hin ’ayariya, pan- 

8 TTf^mr #f*rar tfftnr *rwrffcw sirajnr ^rr- 

feftT gsft ^ 

Kalpasiitra, Samacari, 63-64. Note here the absence of any mention of guru- 
paramparagama which A adds. 
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dura-pada- paurana 9 dhana-kanag’ai-dharaga, etc. The unorthodox declare 
themselves as true sahus and fail to see what might speak against them. 
Moreover, they claim that STmandliara (a tlrthamkara living at present in 
Mahavideha, a distant part of the earth, see Lehre p. 139) is their teacher 
and that all kevalis and siddhas are rheir teachers; they say that they are 
like the Patteya-Buddhas who needed no teachers or gana, saha, or kula. 
They assert that having discarded the wrong practices of others, they 
alone practise the true doctrine, while the orthodox, following, as they do, 
the upholders of false doctrines, cannot claim this, for, “Can mangoes grow 
on a nimba-tree?” The orthodox section are then described as rebutting 
these claims of their adversaries and as establishing their own superiority on 
the strength of their being followers of guru-para mparagama. Then the 
unorthodox are denounced in scathing terms. 

Sec. VI (AB & A r 6Af.) — Suhamma goes on to narrate that some such 
self-constituted monks imitate the ways of the orthodox and get a following 
among the laity by declaring falsely that they trace their spiritual descent 
from such and such sages. When their pretentious claims are exposed by 
the orthodox, it leads to strife and dissensions among the followers of the 
unorthodox. 

Sec. VII (AB, 6Bf.; AS, 6Bff.) — Strife and dissensions among the laity 
make some of them leave their gana, specially when they discover the 
slackness of conduct on the part of some of their teachers; this, in its turn, 
has a bad effect on the faithful members of the community. 

j 

Sec. VIII (AB, yAf; AS, yBf) — These dissensions among the followers 
of those false teachers, affect injuriously also those members of the com- 
munity who are not followers of such teachers. 

Sec. IX (AB, 7B6. ; AS, 8Af.) — Jambu asks, somewhat irrelevantly, 
what the term gana means and Suhamma declares that the term denotes a 
body of monks and nuns, or where the “Five jewels among men”j pamca- 

9 i.c. ‘those who wear white garments;’ a little later the unorthodox again 
describe the forerunners of the orthodox as seya-pada-dharaga, sveta-pata-dharakah, 
‘wearers of white ‘clothes’. The wearing of white garments, as practised by the 
Svetambaras, seems therefore to have been viewed with great disapproval. In con 
trast with this, the unorthodox group use the terms malu-malinga-gatta or m°-m° 
sarira ‘having their bodies covered with dirt’ as complimentary; accumulation of 
dirt on the body is regarded as a virtue by the Jainas, see Lehre, p. 168. But in 
one place the unorthodox are described as being of similar dress, sarisa-vese, as the 
orthodox. 
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purisa-rayana, arc available. The “Five jewels” comprise of the ayariya, 
uvajjhaya and other ranks of seniority in the Order. Jambu then asks about 
the ceremony of ordination oF an ayariya. Suhamma first describes the diff- 
erent kinds of ayariya, including their comparison with four kinds of 
baskets (known already from Than. 4. 4; cf. also WZKM, 3. 331) and then 
characterises the best kind of ayariyas as titthagara-sama. 

Sec. X (AB, 8Aff . ; AS, 8Bff.) — Suhamma describes the ceremony of 
ordination of an ayariya. 

Sec. XI (AB, 10A; AS, lof.) — The ceremony of ordination of an 
uvajjhaya. 

Secs. Xll-XV (AB, ioAf. ; AS, loBf.) — The ceremonies of ordination 
of other ranks of seniority, viz., pavatti, thera, ganavacchcya, mahattara, and 
pavattinl. 

Sec. XVI (AB, ioBff.; AS, uAff.) — The mode of ascertaining the right 
time, particularly for the study of the sacred scriptures. 

Sec. XVII (AB, AS i3Bff.) — The technique and plan of study of the 
sacred scriptures, and the formalities to be observed in connection therewith. 

Sec. XVIII (AB, 19AL ; AS, 19B) — Laudation of the plan of study des- 
cribed in the last Sec., and condemnation of those who do nor follow it. 

Sec. XIX (AB, 19BL ; AS, i^Bff.) — Mosr praiseworthy among the four 
kinds into which the laity may be divided, ate those who maintain a frater- 
nal or maternal or paternal disposition towards each other, whereas those 
who change their gana or adhere to heretical views are to be condemned. 

Sec. XX (AB, 2oAff.; AS, 20BL) — Only such teachers are praiseworthy 
who do not admit monks who have foregone the ceremony of initiation (as 
described in Sec. Ill); otherwise they must perform confession in the manner 
laid down in Vav. (1. 34). 

Sec. XXI (AB, 21 A; AS, 21 Af.) — A short epilogue. 

The contents of A, as summed up in the above Sees, may be divided 
into two parts, 10 viz., 

(i) an “enveloping mass” consisting of Secs. I-II, IV- VII I, and 
XIX-XXI, which speaks of heresy and decline of religion, and 
within which is embedded, 

(ii) a “middle-portion” consisting of Secs. IX-XVIII (to which may 
also be added Sec. Ill), which describe the various rites and cerc- 

10 Schubring, Orient. Literaturzeitung, Oct. 1926, p. 
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monies connected with initiation, confirmation, ordination, time- 
taking, study etc. 

Of these two parts, we might regard (i) as embodying the “spirit” of 
the texts, and (ii) as representing the form of the text (sec p. 476); the 
first links A to the two anga-bahira texts, V & Vi, and the second, which 
ts somewhat casually introduced in the text, links it to the other texts 
mentioned above. 


The “ spirit ” of A 

.It would be obvious from the above review of the contents of A that 
its starting-point was the need for the maintenance of the unbroken tradi- 
tion of guruparampara. This imperative need arose because orthodoxy was 
in danger; there were people within the church who claimed to be teachers 
and had a following among the laity, but who, however, disregarded ortho- 
dox practices, disdained established authority, and went their own way. Wc 
may well imagine how fiercely hostile the two rival groups were towards each 
other, if we only take notice of the severe polemics and invectives which 
they indulged in. We may reasonably infer that the picture thus presented 
to us, is a reflection of actual conditions which prevailed in the community 
at that time viz., decline of orthodoxy, neglect of ecclesiastical formalities, 
and disregard of tradition and authority, on the part of a number of mem- 
bers of the Order. These unorthodox members did not stand alone but had 
a large following among the laity, and bitter mutual recrimination between 
the rival groups was the order of the day. That this state of affairs within 
the church was no mere fiction of the imagination of the author of A, finds 
support through a similarly dismal picture of the decline of Jainism presented 
by V and Vi, texts which appear to be more or less contempora- 
neous with A. 


Relation between A and the ritual texts 

As has already been mentioned, A has many points of contact with the 
ritual texts in its descriptions of various rites and ceremonies. We shall 
indicate now the parallels between A and these texts. On the left hand 
column are mentioned the relevant portions of A, and on the right hand 
column, the names and portions of the other texts which are parallel to 
those portions of A : — 
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A, Sec. Ill — ceremonies of initiation Ay, daras 7 & 8, 11 pravrajya-vidhi 
and confirmation of a pupil, pavvavana- and upasthapana-vidhi, AyB, 5Bff; AyM, 
vihi and uvatthavana-vihi; i^Aff; 

N ,a — 

S, pravrajya — and utthapana-vidhi, 

ioBf, 12B; 

Vm, pav^ajja- and utthavana-vihi, 
2zAff, 25Aff; 

A, Sec. X — ceremony of ordination Ay, dara ii, suri-pada-sthapana- 

of an ayariya, thavana-vihi; vidhi, AyB, ioBff, AyM, 26Aff; 

N, acaryabhiseka, yBff ; 

S, acarya-pada-sthapana-vidhi, a^Bff; 
Vm, ayariya-paya-tthavana-vihi, 

4 5 AfE; 

A, Sec. XI — ceremony of ordination Ay, dara 12, upadhyaya-pada-stha- 

of an uvajjhaya; pana-vidhi, AyB, 11B, AyM, 28A; 

S, upadh.-pada-sth.-v., 25Bf.; 

V m, uvajjhaya-paya-tthavana-vihi, 

45A; 

A, Secs. XII-XV — ceremonies of Ay, daras 13-17, AyB, 11B, AyM, 

ordination of other ranks of seniority; 28AH.; 

S, only ordination of mahattara 
(treated of in A, Sec. XV and Ay, dara 
16), 26 A; 

Vm, only ordination of mahattara and 
pavattini (treated of in A, Sec. XV & 
Ay, daras 16-17), ^8Atf.; 

A, Sec. XVI — ascertainment of the Av, xviii, asajjhaivanijjutti, 35A(f.; 

proper time for study, kalaggahana-vihi; 

Avv, asvadhyayika-niryukti, 288Bff.: 
Ay, dara 9, kala-grahana-vidhi, AyB, 
6Bff., AyM, i6Bff..; AyM, Appendix 

1 1 In AyB two daras have wrongly been numbered as 8 and in AyM dara 6 
has wrongly been numbered as 7, a mistake which has been continued until it is 
set right again by having two daras numbered as 9. Schubring’s article in Orient. 
Literaturzeitung mentioned above at p. 9, n. 10 omitted to mention the concurrence 
between A. and Ay, in respect of the ceremonies of initiation and confirmation. 

12 Although N. 5Bff. has a chapter entitled diksa-vidhi, it deals however 
with the initiation not of a monk but of a lay disciple, as is evident from the vow 
of limited continence, para-strim na kamayet, whereas an ascetic has to practise 
absolute celibacy. 
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asajjhaya-vidhi, paraphrases the 
first portion of Ay, dara 9; 

S, anadhyayana — and kalagrahana- 
vidhi, ijAff.; 

Vm, anajjhaya — and kalaggahana- 
vihi, 27A-30B; 

A, Sec. XVII, mode of study, joga- Ay, dara 10, joga-vihi, AyB, 8Aff., 
vihi; AvM, 2oAff; 

S, yoga-vidhi, i2BfF.; 

Vm, joga-vihi, sajjhayapatthavana-v., 
joga-nikkheva, kappakappa-vihi, tavo- 
v., joga-vihana-payarana, kappatippa- 
samayari, & vayana-vihi (the last two 
items arc* given after the completion 
of the general chapter entitled joga- 
vihi), 26B-2yA, 30B44A. 

Relation between A and Ay 

Among the parallels that have just been mentioned, those between A 
and Ay deserve special attention. As Schubring has pointed out these 
parallels between A and Ay run almost on concurrent lines, although here 
and there A slightly abbreviates or amplifies the. readings in Ay. 
Occasionally slight verbal alterations too are noticeable, but of special 
significance are these, viz., 

(a) The Sanskrit clauses in prose in Ay are found in Prakrit in A, 

i - g * 

Ay, dara n (ordination of an ayariya): — 

nd f^rr 3 xsf^ ** snw- 

^ 3I^r-( read SRTrT ) 3^jtR- 

^ ffrim ftncRr 

^TOUTJT fW, 35" 

( rea< ^ suwfa 

inWRiRr. sRT: <r: 

ftpsft etc. 

The above extract appears in A, Sec. X prakritised almost word by 
word in this form : — 

31^ nfftr qwT?qr*r% q%pj 
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grot ^r^sfwfcrero § ferafar wftmt ; trsft 3^%^ ^ tot^tt 

^ ^ F ^ WT TOW g^fansfif ; <rat 

*43^*^ itf tffcrTT 4T*fa*t tfWTgsiTTO % ; g$ ^TT 

JFrf^gri Wlf, f|3*ft*Tt ^#RWiTft^t ^fTO$lTOsTfW?^t 
TOi# g% ; cT^ft tfteft *?fcroT tos, e.g. 

Instances like these are of frequent occurrence and they need not be 
further multiplied. 

(h) The Sanskrit verses in Ay, dara n have remained intact, i.e. un- 
prakritised in A, Sec. X. This is a marked departure from the practice 
followed in regard to prose passages, as shown in (a). 

( c ) At the close of Sec. XVI of A (which corresponds to dara 9 of Ay) 
there appear, curiously enough, the words '‘daram 9” which do not at all 
belong to A (ft>r it neither calls its own chaps, daras, nor does it number 
them), and have no doubt been taken over from Ay where it has its proper 
place. 

(d) In dara 12, Ay has idrg-guna-yuktasvdpadhyayatvam dlyate; A, 
Sec. XI omits to render this sentence into Prakrit and reproduces it exactly 
as found in Ay, providing us with the lone instance of Sanskrit prose in A, 
to which reference was made on p. 1 above. The first word “idrg” appeals, 
however, in A as “iddha” which may be taken as the Prakritisation of 
idrg or as the scribe’s confusing ddh with dr and leaving out the final g. 

( e ) The Nandi-kaddhana or recitation of the Nandl-text is presupposed 
in A, Sec. XI ( = Ay, dara 12) while it appears in its full wording in A, 
Sec. XVIII ( = Ay, dara 10). This anomaly of an earlier chap, presupposing 
a later one can be explained only thus that when A was composing Sec. XI, 
it borrowed from a chap, in Ay (viz., dara 12) which presupposed the Nandi* 
vaddhana because this dara came after dara 10 where the Nandi-K. had 


already been gwen in full (see table above on p. 481-2). 

(/) A, Secs. X-XVII, i.e., nearly the whole of the “middle portion” 
dealing with ritual (sec p. 479), are not introduced in the manner of 
a dialogue between Suhamma and Jambu, consistent with the style of the 
rest of the text, but are narrated descriptively, as they arc* in Ay. 

(g) The “middle portion” of A, viz. Secs. Ill and IX-XVIII, which 
bear such a striking resemblance with Ay, are somewhat incongruous with 
the other portions of A which we have called the “enveloping mass” (see 
above, p. 479). 
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The above facts present us with some problems regarding the date and 
history of A which, as Schubring says, are “remarkable, nay even enigma- 
tical.” One conclusion, however, is unavoidable— and this conclusion will 
also partly explain the enigma— viz., that A knew Ay, borrowed from it, 
and transformed the Sanskrit portions of Ay into its own Prakrit. 

The borrowing however, was not merely mechanical but had an organic 
character, for, we find that the somewhat incongruous “middle portion” is 
not wholly foreign to the text, because Sec. II prepares the way for Sec. Ill 
(where the “Middle portion” starts), Sec. IV knows what has gone before, 
Sec. IX prepares the way for Sec. X, and Sec. XVIII continues the theme 
treated of before. The borrowing was constructive; an architect, for ins- 
tance, sets out to construct a temple; he plans the gate-way, the walls, the 
cupola, etc. which are peculiar to a temple. Now, in the same city where 
the architect dwelt, there stood a magnificent old royal palace, with the 
workmanship of the pillars and with the design of the halls whereof, our 
architect is well familiar, and he feels that he can imitate these and work 
them into the design of the temple he is going to construct. Consciously or 
unconsciously, the plan and design of the old royal palace influence our 
architect to such an extent that when he has finished building his new struc- 
ture, the edifice looks just like a temple from outside, but inside, in its halls 
and pillars, it reminds the visitor of the scenes of the royal palace, so much 
so, that when the visitor examines closely the details of the new structure, 
he finds that one particular pillar not only resembles strongly a pillar in the 
royal palace hut an inscription engraved at the foot of the pillar in the palace, 
has also been inadvertently reproduced in its replica in the temple (we refer 
to the tell-tfle postscript “daram 9 ” of Ay found at the end of Sec. XVI of 
A), and, that another inscription on the wall eulogising the grandeur of the 
edifice, also copied from the palace, refers to the structure not as a “temple” 
but- as a “palace” (we refer to the short Sanskrit prose sentence tdrgrguna- 
yuktasya etc., in Ay, not prakritised in A). That is what practically 
happened to A as regards its relation to Ay. 

The probable date of Ay 

If A therefore is indebted to, and is younger than, Ay, as would seem 
evident from the points we have just discussed, then it will be useful in 
ascertaining the date of A, to enquire into" the probable age of Ay. Un- 
fortunuately in this matter we have no definite data to build a hypothesis 
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upon, except that of similarity of contents and a general affinity of character 
and style between Ay and the two other ritual texts, S and Vm, of which 
the dates are known (see above pp. 474 & 476). 

S was composed about samvat 1248, i.e., c. 1191 A.C. and Vm in sam. 
1363 i.e., c. 1306 A.C. We arrive thereby at a period between the end of 
the 1 2th and the beginning of the 14th centuries A.C. Ay also very pro- 
bably belongs to this epoch. But while the style of Vm is elaborate, Ay 
inclines towards economy of words and resorts to abbreviation by using catch- 
words; again, while Vm. treats of the themes of the time and plan of study 
under many headings (see above, p. 482), Ay treats of them in two com- 
pressed daras, 9 & 10. These point to the inference that Ay is perhaps 
younger than Vm — a conclusion which is further strengthened by these 
considerations, viz., 

(i) A borrows verbally not from S or Vm but from Ay, which shows 
that Ay stood closer to A in point of time than did S or Vm, for, it is a 
tendency of later texts to model themselves not after older texts but after 
some text which was greatly in vogue shortly before or during the time these 
later texts arose. 1 * Or, in other words, Ay is younger than S or Vm. 

(ii) In dara 9, Ay has borrowed not only Irom Ohanij. but also from 
Drona’s commentary to Ohan. We do not know Dtona’s date but judg- 
ing from the fact that he wrote his commentary in mixed Sansk. and Pra- 
krit style, he also probably belonged to this epoch, and Ay is younger than 
him. 

Now, if Vm belongs to the beginning of the 14th cent, and if Ay is 
younger than Vm, then we may allow an interval of half-a-century between 
the two and tentatively suggest the latter half of the 14th cent, as the pro- 
bable date of Ay. Taking into consideration the nature and extent of A’s 
indebtedness to Ay, we may allow the lapse of a century between the two 
texts. This gives us the latter half of the 15th cent, as the probable date of 
A. We shall consider this as the upper limit of the age of A and shall now 
look for other evidence of its date. 

The probable date of A. 

In AS (but not in AB or AP) in the middle of Sec. VI (see p. 478 above), 
there is an important piece of internal evidence regarding the age of A in 

13 See Sen, Amulyachandra, A Critical Introduction to the Panhavagaranaim , 
Wurzburg 1936, p. 15#- 
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the shape of the mention of a definite date. Describing the strife between 
the unorthodox and the orthodox sections of the church, the challenging of 
the former by the latter, and the final defeat and expulsion of the former 
this section makes Suhamma say : — 

AS, 6B, line 2: — 

grotr (AB-iswei) danraror hn/tost&i 

sfeawfcr, ^ itfs sr’^sr faiMHWi fasjtf3Wf^=$sit 'rrfazsr I 
g'fmr *njfr g 4 t ? %f? g*t Trfosir \ %f? g'srci 3? *rcrgf% tfenW ? wt»tt% 
$g»i stfir ? w-g^rr %%t fpn ? *re-Prcrnrt %ft% ? ?tfr 3^ 
55-WTO3l^T ^ Slf \ etc. 

In AB and AP the underlined words in the above extract are missing, 
and the statement goes straight and unbroken from Jambii to gane ege kei 
etc. 

The extract just quoted purports to say that the extermination of heresy 
in the hands of stalwart believers, risen again in the true doctrine, and the 
re-establishment of orthodoxy will take place within samvat 1650 i.e., 
within c. 1593 A.C. 

We have to remember in this connection that the condition in the 
church which A portrays, is one of strife and disorder, and it professes to 
predict that by this date the orthodox would secure triumph over their 
adversaries. 

Now, one who complains of and suffers under a grievance, naturally 
envisages an end of it in not a very distant future. If the downfall of heresy 
and the revival of the true doctrine were assigned to 1593 A.C. i.e., to the 
end of the 16th cent., could we then take it that the heresy and decline of 
religion complained of, took plac* nearly a century or a half-century earlier, 
i.e., about the beginning or the middle of the 16th century? If the author 
of A lived in this period, it would allow sufficient time for his borrowing 
from Ay, remembering that we have proposed to assign Ay tentatively to 
the latter half of the 14th cent, (see above p. 485). 

If on the other hand wc assume that the author of A not only knew of 
the disorderly condition in his church but that the revival which he pro- 
phecies was also an event that had happened before his time and of which 
he had knowledge (in the same manner as the recording by the Puranas in 
prophetic style of lists of dynasties that had preceded them), then the revival 
which the author of A envisages, finds some manner of corroboration in 
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historical events during, the reign of Akbar, at a period which closely ap- 
proaches the date mentioned by AS as the date of the revival of Jainism, 
viz., 1593 A.C. 

A historian tells us 14 that Akbar “listened to the lessons of the Jain holy 
men so attentively that he is reckoned by Jain writers among the converts to 
their religion”, and that many of Akbar’s acts from 1582 onwards “were 
the direct outcome of his partial acceptance of Jain doctrine”. In 1582 
Akbar sent for and received with all the pomp of imperial pageantry, the 
celebrated Jaina saint Hiravijaya who “persuaded the emperor to release 
prisoners and caged birds, and to prohibit the killing of animals on certain 
days. In the following year (1583) those orders were extended* and disobe- 
dience to them was made a capital offence. Akbar renounced his much- 
loved hunting and restricted the practice of fishing. The Suri (Hiravijaya) 

was granted the title of jagad-gurtt or world-teacher Three years 

later the emperor issued written orders confirming the abolition of jizya tax 
and prohibiting slaughter during periods amounting collectively to half 
of the year. The Suri’s colleague, Bhanucandra, remained at court. In 
1593 Siddhicandra, who visited Akbar at Lahore, also received- an honorary 
title, and was granted control over the holy places of his faith. The tax on 
pilgrims to Satrunjaya was abolished at the same time. The temple of 
Adlsvara on the holy hill of Satrunjaya near Palitana in Kathiawar, which 
had been consecrated by Hiravijaya in 1590, has on its walls a Sanskrit ins- 
cription of unusual length, which combines the praises of the Suri with 
those of Akbar, and gives particulars of the emperor’s generosity”. Vijaya- 
sena Suri, another Jaina teacher, who is included along with Hiravijaya and 
Bhanucandra in Abu -1 Fazal’s list of the most learned* men of the time, 
also must have enjoyed the patronage of Akbar. 

The above account throws no light of course on the question of disorder 
in the church, but the fact that during this period Jainism scored a public, 
success by persuading the powerful emperor, through Hiravijaya and other 
leading personalities of the orthodox church to adopt important measures in^ 
consonance with its doctrines, can be regarded as a revival of Jainism and it 
seems to have played a part in the mention, no matter by whose hands, ol; 
that date in AS in round numbers (Samvat 1650, corresponding to 159; 
A*C.) which synchronises with the period of Akbar’s patronage of Jainisn 

14 Vincent, Smith, Akbar, p. 166-68. 

I.H.Q., DECEMBER, 1941 >0 
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and Hlravijaya’s demise a year-earlier (1592). That imperial patronage of 
a sect and of its eminent teachers should coincide with, or be shortly preced- 
ed by, disorderly conditions within that church, need not necessarily sur- 
prise us. When Asoka gave his powerful and enthusiastic support to the 
cause of Buddhism, there was certainly much of lack of agreement in the 
Buddhist church itself, as Asoka’s own statements would show, 15 when 
Harsa honoured Hiuen Tsang and proclaimed the triumph of Mahayana 
through his learned and pious foreign protege, the conditions within the 
Buddhist church too were by no means satisfactory. 16 

If the author of A had personal knowledge of events which happened 
about 1593 A.C., then he surely must have composed his work towards the 
end of the 16th century, or perhaps still later. If he did not personally 
experience the happenings about 1393 A.C., but was only hoping his church 
to recover from the bad days it had fallen into, then too he must have 
lived not very long before that date when the recovery actually took place. 
In both cases we presume, of course, that the mention of that date in AS is 
to be ascribed to the author of A. If that be so, then the question very 
naturally arises as to why and how this important mention of a date in AS 
came to be omitted in AB and AP. 

The answer to this question is perhaps to be found in the decidedly 
inferior character of AB and AP, compared with AS in respect of textual 
correctness. Again, the omission of this date in *AB and AP may not be 
accidental but deliberate. The mention of such a late date in a text which 
claims to be canonical, might have so scared the priestly scribes that they 
judged it wiser to be silent about it by ignoring and dropping it. The 
omission of the date on this ground would be more natural and easier to 
understand than the other alternative, viz., that the date was purposely 
introduced into AS by a later scribe — a liberty one would hardly dare to take 
in respect of a text come to be regarded as sacred. 

A is younger than V 

The late date of A we have just inferred on the strength of the date 
supplied by AS, is corroborated by another chronological datum. 

While A’s indebtedness to Ay is obvious though not admitted, it is 
admittedly younger than V, for, right at the close of Sec. XXI, A says: 

15 Minor Pillar Inscriptions of Sanchi and Samath; Camb. Hist, of Ind. 
1922, p. 498. 16 Smith, V.A., Early Hist . of Ind., 3rd Ed., p. 346. 
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sahunam hilanta mamavi hllissanti, sesam Uvangaculiyato gaheyawam. 
Here is a clear reference to V which, as has already been mentioned, 
is also wrongly called Uvangaciiliya and consists of a chapter entitled Suyar 
hilan 'uppatti, a topic to which too A’s words “sahunam hilanta mamavi 
hllissanti" seem to refer. If A knows and refers to V by name, it is to be 
concluded that A is younger than V. If we knew the date of V, we would 
thereby have some important light thrown on the date of A. 

Now, V fol. 12A says in the manner of a prophecy that the maha-udao 
or “the great rise” of disrespect towards the sacred, scriptures would take 
place 1699 years after Samprati (the grand-son of Asoka) and that Samprati 
himself would flourish 291 years after Mahavlra. That gives us 1699 + 291 
= 1990 years after Mahavlra = c. 1474 A.C. 1T If we apply to this 
prophecy of V the same test as is applied to the dynastic lists of the 
Puranas and as we proposed to apply also to the mention of a 
date in AS, then we must have to conclude that the author of 
V had knowledge of conditions prevailing in 1474 A.C., or in other 
words he composed his work after 1474 A.C. i.e., towards the end of the 
15th or the beginning of the 16th century. Now, well-known as V was to 
the author of A, we would be justified in allowing an interval of something 
like half-a-century between V and A. This would yield the result that the 
beginning or the middle of the 16th cent, has to be regarded as the date of 
A, calculated on this basis. It will now be observed that the age of A in- 
ferred thus in its relation to V, tallies exactly with its age concluded from 
the mention of a date in AS, (see p. 486). This date of A, viz., the 16th cent., 
agrees very well too with its upper limit as inferred from its indebtedness to 
Ay, viz., latter half of the 15th cent. 

A is a substituted text 

If we have succeeded so far in arriving at a tentatively satisfactory solu- 
tion of the enigma regarding the date of A, a puzzle still remains. 

In Sec. XVII, A mentions its own name in the list of canonical texts; 
further, Ay, S, and Vm — all of which we have found above to be older than 
A — also mention the name of A in their lists of canonical texts in passages 
corresponding to A, Sec. XVII (see above p. 478). How is it possible, it may 
be asked, for so young a text as we have found A to be, to find a place in 

17 Sec end of Schubrings article referred to above at p. 481, n. t. 
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those as well as in other old lists f Schubring has cautioned us against .attemp- 
ting too rash a solution of this problem by assuming that the inclusion of A 
in those lists is a matter of simple interpolation. 

Perplexing though the problem may appear to be, its solution however, 
is a matter of no great difficulty. The explanation lies in a phenomenon that 
has occurred often enough in the history of the Jaina canon, viz., that an 
older text of the same name had existed before, but which became lost and 
a new text was substituted later in its place, and was passed off under the 
older name. 18 Such a fate befell the present form of the 2nd srutaskandha 
entitled “dhammakaha” of the Nayadhammakaha (the 6th Anga); to 
Anuttarovavdiyadasao (the^th Anga); to Pa n havaga ranai m (the 10th Anga); 
to the 2nd srutaskandha called Suhavivaga of the Vivagasuya (the nth 
Anga); and, to the Makanistha (which is called the 2nd, and sometimes the 
6th, Cheyasutta). If such loss and subsequent substitution could have taken 
place in respect of texts of such sanctity as those just mentioned, there is no 
wonder that a text of far lesser sanctity as an ariga-bahira text like A would 
also share the same fate. 

If this really happened to A, then it must have happened also to V and 
VI, companions of A in the arigabahira class, which are mentioned along 
with A in those old lists but which, as we have seen above, belong to the 
same epoch as A. It is no wonder therefore that ‘the Jainas regard them as 
being “outside ti e Angas”, i.e., non-canon ical, if we take the Angas in 
their broader implication to mean the canon. 

Very probably this fact that die author of A was attempting to give an 
ancient flavour to his composition, — another well-known tendency met with 
in the history of the Jaina canon 10 explains the reason for his transforming 
the Sanskrit portions of Ay into Prakrit. Ay as well as its predecessors S 
and Vm, tried to imitate the style of the Cunnis by writing in mixed Sanskrit 
and Prakrit. A, on its part, was still more ambitious; knowing »hat texts 
of antiquity were written entirely in Prakrit devoid of any Sanskrit inter- 
mixture, the author of A wrote in imitation of that .ancient style,. In doing 
so, he deliberately changed the Sanskrit portions of Ay into Prakrit. But, 
that his style was not genuine but merely a pose, is betrayed by the symp 

18 See Schubring, Wort# Makaviras, pp. 6, 13; Schubring, Mahantsih*. p. 8; 
Sen, Amulyachandra, Panhdvdgaranaim , p. 6. 

19 See Weber, lndische Studien, XVI, p. 331; Schubring, Mahanis., p. 8; 
Sen, Amulyachandra, Papbavdg., p. 6. 
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toms of his age which he unconsciously exhibits in such traces as the ana- 
chronism of the Sanskrit verses which he reproduced intact from Ay, and the 
single bit of Sanskrit prose which he forgot to Prakritise. 

Probable contents of the original A 

In the -case of some of the Jaina texts which were lost but were renovated, 
we know what their earlier contents might have been, but in the case of A 
however, we can infer but little in this direction. The original A was very 
probably not a ritual text. It might have had something to do with heresy, 
heretical views and decline of religion. The Jainas have never made any 
secret of heresy within their church, and decline of religion was frankly refer- 
red to a s early as in finacariya §130 ff. The vicissitudes of rise and fall recur 
again and again in the history of a church. Some such occasion might have 
provided the background of the original A, which also influenced V and Vi, 
but V which knows of and mentions the reference to decline of religion in 
liqac. mistakenly imagines that Jinac. referred to the same decline as V itself 
does. 

It is not improbable that the original A might have contained references 
to the need of proper study of the sacred scriptures, as its name seems rather 
vaguely to suggest, which has been so elaborately dealt with in the present 
form of A. 

The material with which we have to deal in A as well as in the other 
allied texts mentioned above, is by no means easy. They are full of expres- 
sions and technical details which are difficult to understand. The difficulties 
are further added to by the absence of any commentaries which might have 
thrown light on the many obscurities, allusions, and ritualistic technicali- 
ties and formulas. The cryptic language and style of these texts ate those 
of priests speaking to their brother-priests, which are difficult of compre- 
hension for the uninitiated laity. 

In the second place, the readings of these texts, particularly of the 
different Mss. of A, are corrupt almost in every line. A mitigating feature 
however, is that although it would be difficult to restore textual correctness, 
yet a comparison of the various readings suggest often what the meaning was 
meant to be. But even then many obscurities and dark corners remain, 
which fail to be illuminated by comparison of the parallels available in the 
allied texts. 


Amulyachandka Sen 



The Position of Wives other than the first in the 
Vedic Ritual* 


Bhavadeva in his Paddhati says that after nightfall an oblation is to be 
offered to Surya first of all, and then, the mantras as mentioned above are 
to be uttered. The husband stands behind the wife who sits .with her face 
towards the East. While uttering the mantras, the husband should stretch 
his right hand from behind on the right shoulder of the wife. Then he 
touches the navel of the wife with a piece of gold and mutters : “Omn. 
Be the mother of excellent long-living children; May you, O all-blessed one, 
be the nourisher of the embryo without difficulty. O one dedicated to 
vows! give birth to a long-livipg child, prolonger of the race”. Then a 
woman with husband and sons living should give the wife Pancagavya 
sanctified with the above-mentioned mantras. 

It does not seem necessary that the wives who have established srauta 
fires need observe the domestic New and Full Moon sacrifices separately , 127 
because they agree closely in the deity and other details with those of the 
srauta; the only difference is that offerings of peps are substituted for cakes 
and no offerings to Indra or Mahcndra are made. It is also distinctly clear 
that much importance cannot be attached to these rites as they have not 
been mentioned at all by a good many Grhya authorities like Bharadvaja, 
Laugaksi (Kathaka), Baudhayana, Jaimini, and Sankhayana, Man. GS , 12S 
and Asv. GS . 129 simply mention them in names. 

On each New and Full Moon night they perform these sacrifices to- 
gether with their husband. They are required to bathe and eat the fast-day 
food in the afternoon . 130 They prepare a Sthall-paka from which the hus- 
band offers oblations to the various deities. Then they should, according to 
Paraskara , 131 offer the Bali outside the house to the wife, the Man, Age, 
and the black-toothed white one, the Lord of bad women and those who, 
dwelling in the village or the forest, allure their offsprings. They then pray 
for welfare and offspring. They sleep that night on the ground; according 

* Continued from p. 195. 

127 Cf. Baudb. GS., IV, 9, 1. p. 336. 128 II, 3, 3. 129 1. io, 5. 

130 Drab. GS., II, 1. 4; Gobh. GS., 1, 5, 26, p. 219. 

131 Par . GS., 1, 12, 4, p. 130, Bom. cd.; Karka, op. cit 1 . 23; Jayarama, p. 131, 

l, 6£.; Haribara, op. cit., 1. 37^; Gadadhara, p. 134, 1 . xof. 
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to the Commentator on Gobhila, 132 they may sleep on the self-strewn grass 
(svastara), too. They together with the sacrificer are expected to, the Chief 
Wife must, pass that night with mutual entertainment recounting tales or 
other discourses. They commit nothing impure on that night. If the 
husband is on a journey, the chief wife acts as his substitute. 1 ' 13 

In regard to the seasonal sacrifices, the Man. GS. l3A says, in the event of 
the absence of the chief wife and the sacrificer even a 5 udra wife is entitled 
to offer the morning and evening oblations to Serpents in course of the 
daily observance of the Sravana sacrifice up till the Agrahayanesci. So there 
is no doubt that all other wives are entitled to offer the same in the event of 
failure of the chief wife. As all the women of the household are allowed 
to participate in the rite of alighting from the bedstead, 135 there is no 
doubt that all the wives join in it; they should, with their children on their 
lap or by their side, sit in accordance with their seniority of the time of 
marriage one after another next to the chief wife. 

Now, so far as the purificatory (Aurdhvadehika) rites are concerned, 
the same rites are performed for each of them without any distinction 
whatsoever. If the pregnant wife dies, she should be, first of all, 
sprinkled with water mixed with cow’s urine. When the dead body 
has been removed to the crematorium, the husband cuts open the 
child from the left side of her womb; if the child is still alive, he gives it 
the breast of its mother along with the prayer that the breast may be ex- 
haustless, spring of pleasure, wealth-giver, etc., 136 and puts it in front of the 
dead mother. He then tries to revert the opened womb to its normal posi- 
tion, at least, to make it look as though no operation has been made; anoints 
it with curd mixed with sacrificial clarified butter; and bathes her with water 
mixed with mud, ashes, Kusa and cow’s urine. She is now wrapped up in 
new clothes and cremated. 137 Kesavasvamin in his Band hay ana-paddhati l3H 

132 Gobh. GS., 1, 6, 5, p. 223, 1 . 5f. 133 Gobh. GS., 1, 6, 9, p. 225. 

134 Man. GS., II, 16, p. 192; particularly, Astavakra on the same. Q. 
Bhar. GS., II, 1 , p. 32. 

135 Harihara on Par. GS., Ill, 2, p. 321, 1. 5, ^ frlqpq fi r *F«T-qT5:. 

136 For the Mantra : AV., 7, io., i; Vaj. Samb. t 38, 3; Matt. Samh., IV, 9, 4, 
etc. 

137 For these facts: Saunaka as quoted in Madana-ratna , Karma-kanda-pradipa, 
f. 410a, 1 . 4f. Also cf. Grhya-karikd (Rcnu) and Baudhayana as quoted herein; 
Narayana Bhatta’s Antyestikriya, f. 213a, 1 . 9 f. 

138 Folios 161-62. According to hiin, if the child be living till then, another 
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says chat if the husband sees the child still alive, he should offer a sacri- 
fice there with the prayer expressive of his pleasure to get the child alive, 
bathe it and* carry it home; then fourteen offerings are made and then she is 
cremated in accordance with the usual rites. The Karma-kanda-fradifa 139 
also quotes the opinion that herein the wife should be laid with her head 
towards the south, the left side of her belly measuring four fingers from the 
navel should be cut open. If the child be dead, it should be washed and 
buried. The operated pare should be sewn with a thread, and anointed with 
clarified butter. Then after due offerings and gifts, she should be cremated. 

If the wife dies after child-birth, or during her courses, she should be 
bathed with water mixed with Pancagavya, according to the Karma - 
kdnda-pradifa, hundred times, 110 covered with a new cloth and cremated in 
accordance with the usual rites. 141 According to Vrduhasdtdtapa , 142 no 
samskaras and such other rites should be performed for a menstruating 
woman; she should be bathed and cremated after three nights (most pro- 
bably, after the passing away of the Impurity). Gadadhara in his 
Kdla-sdra , 14a thinks the cremation, either on the same day or after the pass- 
ing away of the period of (Impurity), is optional, i.e. it depends upon the 
intention of the chief mourner; preference, however, is given to cremation 
after the period of Impurity. 111 If she dies in a foreign country and as a 
consequence, the above-mentioned rites arc not performed, her bones are to 
be collected and purified with Pancagavya bathing and ceremonially burnt 
again. 11,5 

If the wife of a Samavedin dies be she the eldest one or any other, — she 
should be cremated with her face downwards. 1 10 During the collection of 
her bones, the sprinkling and such other rites should be done with water 

sacrifice should be offered on the 8th day in which cows, landed property, sesamum, 
gold, etc. should be given in gift. 

139 Of. cit„ 1 . jl. 

140 Folio 409b, 1 . 1.; cf. Narayana Bhatta, of. cit., f. 212b., 1 . 12b 

141 Karma-kanda-fradifa, f. ,409a, 1 . 14; 409b, 1 . 1. According to the 

Baudhayana-paddbati (f. 162) the water should be mixed with cow’s urine. 

142 As quoted in Karma-kanda-fradifa, f. 409, 1 . 4-5. 

143 P * 123 ‘ 

144 The Madana-ratna thinks cremation within the period of Impurity should 
take place in emergency cases; Karma. KP f. 409b, 1 . 6f. 

145 According to Devayajnika, as quoted in Karma. KP., f. 409b. 1 . 2-3. 

146 Karma. KP., f. 399c, ctc - 
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from an earthen water-vessel . 147 According to the Asvalayana school a 
vessel should be marked as feminine with the sex marks made prominent . 148 

On the sraddha days the wives should not have their hair dishevelled, 
should not cry, laugh or talk for nothing . 149 

As the eating of the cake is not meant for supermundane bliss, all the 
wives are entitled to partake of the cake or cakes; if there are six, they par- 
take of the middle two . 160 According to Chagalcya, as quoted in the 
Sradd ha-man jari, the cake should be divided into as many portions as there 
are wives and each wife should be given a portion. According to the 
Prayoga-pdrijdta , if six cakes have been offered in the Sraddha and the sacri- 
ficer has two offered, each wife should be given one cake. If there are a 
good many wives, a selection should be made in accordance with qualities, 
age and period. Or, each of them may be given one cake at the end of each 
Sraddha. According to the Mayukha, the eating of the middle cake is only 
optional, and not indispensable. A wife who is sick, afflicted (with some 
mishap)* or otherwise incapable , 151 should not eat the cake. According 
to Apastamba, an ill-disposed or evil-hearted wife should also be avoided . 153 
If the wives are not desirous of having children, they may not eat the 
cake . 153 

As the first wife and the husband raise up the fires and are really the 
protectors of them, the husband is not entitled to give up the fires on the 
death of any other wife than that of the first. In case of the death of the 
latter, an Ahitagni is to cremate her with fire kindled from a new fire-drill 
or produced from the either half of a jar heated on the srauta fires . 151 The 
husband is to relinquish the fires as he offers these to her in her death. The 
second wife (and naturally the third wife and the following) must not be 

147 Jaim.CS., II, 5, p. 30, 1 . 20; p. 31, 1 . i. 

148 Asv. GK., i, 5, 4, p. 320, Bom. ed. 149 Sraddba-manjart, p. 1. 

150 Sradd ba-manjari, p. 39. Sradd batattva, p, 200. Sraddba-stitra-kandika , 
Par. GS., Bom. ed., p. 484, 1 . 34; 485, 1 . 4. Mapw., Nir. ed., p. 126, v. 262; 
according to Kulluka , however, only the eldest wife should eat it. Kba. GS., Ill, 
3, 30, p. 1 18 (Astaka). Mantra-Brahmana, II, 3, 14. 

151 Candrika, p. 402, Sankbalikhita quoted. 

152 Ap., as quoted in Smrti-candrika, p. 403. 

153 Cf. the Sraddha-kanda in Smrti-candrika, p. 402, where various authorities 
have been quoted with reference to this. Also see Gobh. G. Parisista, p. 125, 

I Jeim.GS., II, 3, p. 29, 1. 9-11 (in all the Sraddhas). 

154 Jaim.GS., II, 5, p. 30 of Caland's ed.; for Comm., op. cit., p. 66. 
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offered the sacred fires in death; the husband is not entitled to relinquish the 
Agnihotra out of fascination for her in which case he would be considered 
as the relinquisher of Brahman. 155 

Miserable indeed is the position of a Sudra wife from the religious 
point of view. From the beginning the Arya-Sudra marriage seems to be a 
matter of accident 156 and sometimes, most probably, of expediency, 157 ort 
the part of the husband and as such the Sudra wife seems to have deserved 
nothing more than a few privileges from the Aiya husband; at least she 
has no claims in religious matters. 158 It is definitely stated by Manu 15 ® 
that she can never be the first wife of an Aryan. Even though married, she 
simply serves to lead the family of the husband to degradation and the 
progeny to the status of £udras; a Brahmana is strictly forbidden either to 
cohabit with or have a child by her. 160 The sacrifice offered by her hus- 
band are not acceptable to gods. 101 If he enters her bed immediately after 
taking a funeral feast, his forefathers will suffer from lying in her Impuri- 
ties for a month. 102 The Palagali cannot participate in any rite in the 
politico-religious ceremonies as she is a Sudra by birth. 165 A Sudra wife of 
one belonging to one of higher castes is not entitled to churn the fire. 
The only instance where a Sudra wife is allowed to act as a substitute in a 
rite is the Sravana sacrifice, where in the absence of the chief wife and the 
sacnficer and all other wives she may offer the daily oblation to snakes. 
But the rule is by no means universal as it is found only in the Man. GS. 1 * 5 
and in no other text. 

Katyayana, Chandoga-parisista, Ch. XX, p. 334- 

156 The custom of giving slaves as presents to princes (&V . VIII. 19,, 36) and 

priests (as sacrificial fee), ritualistic recognition of Arya Sudra Union (Tait. Samh., 
VII, 4, 19, 2. Vdj. Samh., XXIII, 50, 31), employment of Sudras as Anucaris and 
Parivestris (Sat. Bra., XI, 2, 7, 4; Kaus. Pan., 11, i, slave-concubinage, (cf. AW., 22, 6; 
XII, 3, 13; 4, 9) etc. helped many Sudras to rise to the favour of Aryan Masters, 

so much so, that most probably— not infrequendy, they married them. Several 

Sutrakaras make provision for one Sudra wife of one belonging to the higher castes 
(e.g. Par. GS., i, 4, 10). Cf. Wasistba, 1, 25, and for his own view, the following 

Sutras. 

157 It seems the King married the Palagali Queen for political purposes. 

158 Manu., Ill, 18; Visnu XXVI, 5. For the legal incapacity of her children: 

Baudb. DhS., II, a, 3, etc. *59 HI - '+ 

160 Of. cit., 15-17'; also 19. Visnu XXVI, 6; VaS. DhS., 1, 27. 

161 Vis. DhS., XIV, 1 1.. 162 Gaul. DhS., XV, 22. 

163 Sat. Bra., XIII, a. 6, 7; V, 3, 1, it. 164 Karma- fradtpa, 1 , 8, p. 115. 

165 II, >6, p. 192; particularly, the scholiast Astavakra. 
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In spite of all these religious incapabilities, the Sudra woman considers 
herself fortunate in having an Aryan husband; the Tait. Samh . l66 says in 
this case she does not care for wealth or prosperity. 

It is sure that in religious matters, and therefore in secular matters, too, 
a certain number of women were compelled to lose many rights. There is 
no doubt that polygamy to a certain extent leads the deterioration in the posi- 
tion of women. This was, however, counterbalanced by polyandry which 
has been known in ancient, and in a lesser form in modern 167 India. 

There are reasons to believe that polyandry existed in ancient India. 
The ancient Seers would never have mentioned of a common wife of the 
Maruts and of the Asvins if polyandry were unknown or discarded in the 
society. 168 The Atharvavedic verses 169 saying that a woman even after 
having had ten former husbands, can still marry more, cannot but refer to 
polyandry. The case of DraupadI in the Mahabhdrata is well-known; and 
the great epic asserts this much, that having many husbands is a desirable 
qualification for women. 170 In support of Draupadi’s polyandrous marriage 
it cites the cases of Jatila GautamT, VarksI, etc. Gautam! married seven 
Rsis; Marisa married ten Havirdhanas 171 and her son Daksa is known as 
the son of ten fathers. 172 Vali and SugrTva are born of two husbands living 
at the same time. 17,1 The former in their turn married Tara in common. 174 
Apastamba 175 says a daughter is given to the family of her husband though 
it is, in his time, forbidden. He, most probably, refers to the Tait. samh . 176 
which says that, the daughter is given to the family. Brhaspati 177 also 
mentions that the delivery of a marriageable damsel to a family is found 
in other countries (than his own). The Puranas also know about it. 178 

166 VII, 4, 19. 

167 Wcstcrmarck, Short History of Marriage, chap. X; History of Marriage, 

P- 2 5 2 ’ 55 ‘ 

168 Rodasi and Surya. AV. 1, 167, 4-5; the express reading of the RV. with 
reference to Rodasi, is qj qrKVft tfSft Common Wife. 

169 V, 17, 8-9. 

170 Mah. Bh., 1. 202, 8. gqj; «nj*pfrTT I 

17 1 Op. cit., i, 196, 72 66; cf. Visntt-furana, 1, 15. 

172 Of. cit., 1, 33, 3130; Hari-vamsa, V, 66 f. 173 Ramayana, VII, 42. 

174 Of. cit., IV, (Kiskindhya. Tara-vakyam) Padma-fnrana , IV, 112; 143-146 

175 Dh. S., II, 10, 27, 3. 176 VI. 1, 6, 5. 177 Dh. S ., XXVII, 20. 

178 Brahma, 15, 48; 54; Matsya, 44, 66-70; Brahmanda, III, 71, etc. The 

Kunala fat aka (Jat. No. 336) mentions that Princes Kanha had five husbands at a 
time, all of whom she selected in a svayamvara assembly. 
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As the polygamous husband observes religious rites with wife, the 
polyandrous wife observes them with the eldest husband. The same reasons 
we have seen in the case of a polygamous husband in connection with the 
first wife would apply here, too. DraupadT had once to gaze at hell be- 
cause she was more fond of Arjuna than her eldest husband Yudhisthira. 
Polyandry as well as Polygamy deprived a certain number of women as well 
as men of various religious rights. These twin usages seem to have counter- 
balanced the effects of each other on the society, and consequently, on the 
position of women as well as men and, at least, no emphasis can be laid on 
Polygamy as leading to deterioration in the position of women without 
any counteraction. 

Just as the wife is enjoined to please the husband, the husband is also 
enjoined to please the wife. 179 Where the wife and the husband are whole 
heartedly pleased with each other, they acquire the three objects of life 
(Tri-varga). They must remain satisfied with mutual partnership in all 
matters; they must not even think of others; for the violation of these rules 
they incur the same sin and undergo the same punishment without any 
distinction whatsoever. 1 * 0 For grave offences 181 they separate from each 
other or they may marry again. She may remarry, if her first husband is 
impotent, outcast or dead or for other (similarly grave) reasons. 182 She or 
he is to remarry, however, on the fullest knowledge that her or his marriage 
for the second time cannot be considered as a sacred ceremony (samskara). 
Even though they remarry another unmarried man or woman, still the 
marriage cannot be accredited as a samskara as each samskara is to be 
observed only once in life and her or his marriage ceremony has been com- 
pleted for ever in the first marriage. 

From time immemorial 188 the wife has doubly blest her husband, by 
procreation as well as by participation in sacrifices. In this connection her 
epithets “Jaya” and "PatnT” 184 are, no doubt to some extent, significant. 

179 Manu, 111 , 60-61, 180 Parasara, 4, 12-13; similarly, Dcvala, Brhaspati, etc. 

x8i For those of the wife: Yajnavalkya, 3, 72-73. 

182 Vas. DhS., XVII, 20; Manu IX, 175-176; Ydjn., i, 67; cf. also Kama-sutra, 
p. 248 (Nir. Ed.), Sutra 31 (with Yasodhara’s Commentary); Baudh. DhS., IV, I. 16; 
II, 2, 3, 27; Visnu XV, 7; Narada XII, 45$. 

183 For the Indo-Iranian period: W. Geiger, Ostiranische Kultur im Altertumr 
p. 244. 

184 Pdnini, IV, 1, 33; cf. Sat. Bra., 1, 9, 2, 14. But Patanjali does not observe 
this distinction. 
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But this “Jayatva” and “Patnltva” arc by no means separable in a clear-cut 
way as her Jayatva serves really . for her Patnltva. She performs a 
religious duty by means of procreation. She as well as her husband have 
been born as owing debts to the gods, to the Rsis, to the fathers and to 
man. 185 In order to liberate themselves from the debt to fathers, they are 
to macry and have children: the fathers in the other world depend for 
their continuance on the offerings of their children. 186 The ardent desire 
for having children for religious purposes has given women an extremely 
high position. 187 So it is only natural that she almost always prays to 
gods for children. 188 Owing to the urgent necessity of having children, 
productive unions are always to be effected in rituals so much so that even the 
vessels, spoons or other sacrificial implements are often imagined as males 
and females. Progeny is one of the primary objects of performing sacri- 
fices. The wife as the bearer of this highest blessing on earth deserves 
respect from the husband as well as from the society. The husband is 
bound to respect her as in her, the Jaya, he is born again, and as she, offered 
as great Brilliance to him by the gods and the seers, is his mother again. 189 

According to Cook, Greek women are excluded from the cult of Theos 
Megus, Zeus and Tachnepsis, 100 from Mithraic rites, 191 and the race of 
Drypole; 192 but there is not a single Vedic ritual from which they are 
excluded. In the Pravargya sacrifice the wife wraps up her head. This 
does not mean exclusion at all; on the other hand, it is a part of her ritualis- 


185 Sat, Bra., 1, 7, 2, 1; also IX, 4, 1, 5; Tait. Bra., VI, 3, 5; 10; III, 7, 9, 8; 
AV. t VI, 1 17, 3; Tait. Aran., VII, 11, 5; Tait. Uppn., i„ 9; Ait. Aran., 1, 3, 5, 6; 
Brh. Up., VI, 4; Vas. DhS., VIII, 11; Baudh. DhS., II, 3, 2, 1, etc. 

186 It will be seen in this connection that in the water-libations and Sraddhas, 
water and cake are offered to the parents of both the mother as well as the father. 

187 RV., 1, 9, 2q; III, 1, 25; X. 85, 25, etc. AV ., Ill, 23, 2; V, 25, n; VI, 
11, 2, etc. Tait. Samh. VI, 3, 89, 5; Tait. Bra., 1, 5, 6; Ait . Bra., VII, 13; 
Ait. Aran., II, 3, 7, 3; 5, 1, 1-7; Chand. Upatt., V, 9, 8; Brh. Upon., VI, 2, 13; 
etc.; etc. 

188 Compare the references mentioned as “mantras”, prayers, etc., in previous 
pages. Cook informs us in his Zeus, vol. II, p. 1114, that even at the present day 
women slide downrock in front of the church in order to propitiate Saint Marina 
for having children; cf. Miss M. Hamilton’s Greek Saints and their Festivals, 
Edinburgh and London, 1910, p. 58f., as quoted by Cook. 

189 Ait. Bra., VII, 13. > 9 ° Zem * vo1 n » 9 * 5 - 

191 Op. cit., p. 1053. i 9 2 °V dt - P* 4 s6 - 
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tic observances in the sacrifice, as, after this observance, she joins in other 
rites in the sacrifice. According to a few authorities 193 the wife should be 
debarred from the Sapindana if she has neither husband nor sons. 
Markandcya 194 thinks even though her husband may be living, unless she 
has any issue she is not entitled to have the Sapindana, Hemadri 195 thinks 
the mention of the son is significant of the husband and so there is no con- 
tradiction in statements of these authorities. But there is no doubt that 
these authorities are openly opposed to equally outstanding authorities. The 
Sat-trim'sat-smrti 196 as interpreted by Krsnamisra is in support of the Sapin- 
dlkarana being held even though the wife may be a widow as well as 
sonless. The Dharma-pradipa , 197 too, as quoted by the same authority 
holds the same view. 

Even though the authority of the first school be followed, there is no 
reason to think that it would be prejudicial to the high position of the wife. 
Under similar circumstances the limitations are the same for the wife as for 
the husband. If the husband is a widower as well as sonless, the Sapindana 
may be performed for him by his brothers’ sons; otherwise it is wholly 
omitted. In the same circumstances the Sapindana for the wife, too, 
may be performed by the sons of her co-wives, otherwise the omission is as 
inevitable as in the case of the husband. Moreover, the object of the 
Sapindana is to relieve the mane from the state of a mane, such a state of 
the wife in the above circumstances will cease because of the performance of 
other Sraddhas. 

The woman is always pure . 198 Soma gives them Purity, Gandharvas 
sweet voice, Fire All Purity — as gifts for their enjoyment with her. The 
woman can by no means be contaminated . 199 Whatever be the sin of a 
wife in the meantime, it is sure to be drained out of her body and she 
becomes absolutely pure . 200 Her temporary Impurity is the cause of All 


193 Paithinasi and Vyasa, as quoted by Hemadri in Caturvargacintamani, 
p. 1654, 1. 2-5, and 5-1 1. 

>94 < r ft<nflw n srat i ’95 °f cit - '• 7- 8 - 

196 PSr. GS„ Bom. ed., p. 504, 1 . 37; p. 505, 1 . 4 197 Of. cit.. 1 . 6. 

198 5 *e*r I W; Yijnavalkya, I, 71. 

199 Vai. DhS., XXVIII, 5-6; BanJh.DhS, II, a, 4. 5. 

200 Vad. .DhS., XXVIII, 2-3. In mind also: Mann V, 108, Visnu, XXII, 91; 
cf. Mahahharata, XII, 165, 32. 
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Purity . 201 The Brahmana is pure only in the feet, but the woman is pure 
in all her limbs . 202 Her mouth is never impure . 203 

The stress laid by the authorities on the ritualistic impurity of women 
during their monthly course, pregnancy and childbirth is due to their 
physical incapacity or some other unavoidable cause or causes. The in- 
junctions are all very reasonable pieces of advice and cannot at all hint at 
their inferiority in position. 

During her period she is not in her normal state of health ; 204 autho- 
rities, therefore, make the positive rules which she should follow at that 
time 206 and declare that she must not be tempted to observe any rite as 
it is sure to make her undergo some painstaking observance at least. Even 
though she may not be bodily present therein, several rites, viz., the New 
and Full iCloon Sacrifices, the Pinda-pitr-yajna, the daily oblations, etc., 
are allowed to be performed. These are allowed, simply because they 
would otherwise cause some hindrance, necessitate some atonement owing 
to the lapse of the proper time. The performance of the optional sacrifices, 
the Pasuyaga, the Soma sacrifice, etc., is barred in her absence. Sacrifice 
continues, but in spite of her absence, she gets the benefit of its perform- 
ance. Kacyayana, however, mentions that if she becomes impure during 
the Soma Sacrifice, she should continue wearing her Diksa-garments, stay 
in sand during the emission, and should, finally, take her baths before the 
Altar during the morning and evening with water mixed with cow’s urine 

201 Vak.DhS XXVIII, 4; III, 58; V, 4. Yajhavalkya, 1 . 72; Bandh. DhS., II, 

4 . 4 - 

202 Vos. DhS., XXV 11 I, 9. Sat. Bra., V, a, 1, 8 (some parts p£ her body to be 
covered with Kusa grass) refers to the temporary Impurity and suggests an extra 
precaution. 

203 Yajrt., 1, 193; Baudh. DhS., i, 9, 2; Visnu, XXII, 49. 

204 Anton NemiloV} Biological Tragedy of Women, ch. VI, p. 105L; parti- 
cularly the section on 4 ‘Menstruation and its significance”, p. 115F For the legen- 
dary cause of menstruation, Tail. Samh., II, 5, 1; cf. Brh. Up., 6, 4, 3; Vos. DhS., 
V, 5-9. Fear for unclean women in Rituals: Sat. Bra., Ill, 1, 2, 19. Impediment 
to Vedic Studies, San. GS., II, 12, 10; VI, 1, 3; cf. Ap. DhS., 1, 3, 9, 13. For the 
various taboos on women during menstruation and childbirth among various 
peoples: Frazer, Tahoo, Part II, pp. 145-156. 

205 Bftudh. GS., 1, 7, 22ft. For exhaustive treatment: Samskararatnamala, 
pp. 649-694 (various authorities have been quoted here). Samskara-paddhati, p. 40: 
according to this Paddhari, during her first menstruation only, she may 
garlands of yellow and scented flowers and chew betels, not in others. 
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(on the fourth or fifth day : 206 as this is a srauta sacrifice she may have her 
bath on either). If she is observing the impurity for childbirth, she should 
take her (purificatory) bath after a period of ten nights and participate in 
sacrifices. Some think a pregnant woman should not be initiated to the 
Sorna sacrifice. According to the Dharma-sutras, she may participate in 
the Agnihotra even within the period of impurity for childbirth. Accord- 
ing to Baudhayana, she may participate in the New and Full Moon sacri- 
fices, too . 207 

If the wife is herself to perform the Sraddha for the dead husband, 
and in the meantime she cannot do so for some reason or other she does it 
later . 208 The wife has to cook the food to be served to the Manes. So, 
according to certain Authorities, if on the Sraddha day she is impure, the 
Sraddha should be performed with uncooked rice. If she ha? a co-wife, 
she might cook, but the Kaladarsa says it is improper (as cooking in the 
Sraddhas is the absolute Right of the Chief Wife) and the Sraddha should 
be performed on the expiry of the period of her menstruation. It is, how J 
ever, sanctioned that only the Annual Sraddha should be performed with 
cooked rice (which, it seems, should be cooked by the sacrificer himself) 
even in this case . 200 The Samskaramayukha quotes Vrddhagargya to show 
that the Vrddhisraddha may be performed during her monthly illness . 210 
The above rules hold good if the wife is observing Garbhasauca (impurity 
for pregnancy ). 211 

If the sacrifices are performed in her absence, th'* husband, atones on 
the fourth night (after she has taken her purificatory bath). He tells her 
that half of the sacrificial merit could not be acquired on account of her 
absence; he is therefore atoning 'along with the utterance of the prescribed 

206 Samskara-paddhati, p. 40, 1 . 20-21. 

207 For the above informations: Commentary on ApSS., IX, 2, i, vol. II, 
p. 106; Mann, Yajnavalkya, Jabali, Bbaradvdja, and Baudhayana, as quoted in the 
above (p. 107); Sat. $S„ XV, i* 39-41, vol. VI, pp. 269-71. For the Garbhini- 
prayascitta: Ap. SS., IX, 20, 7, vol. II, p. 200. For the Rajasvala wife in the Soma 
Sacrifice, Sat.SS., vol. IV, p. 993ft. 

208 Sraddha-sutra-kandika ; Par. GS ., p. 4 66, 1 . 17; Sraddba-manjari, pp. 97 
and 181. 

-209 For the varying opinions on the subject: Sraddha-mafijari, p. 181. 

210 p. 16. 

21 1 Cf. Sraddba-manjari , p. 97, trqf nft l As the eating of the middle 

cake is meant for pregnancy, it is only natural that during het pregnancy she is 
not given the same again. 
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mantras and praying that the merit be now acquired after the observance 
of the atonement. 213 

The wife has been depicted throughout the Brahmanic literature in 
the lovliest colour. SachT boasts not a little to say that her husband must 
conform to her will and her frame is the most precious thing to her 
husband. 21 '* Her pride is quite justified as in prayers to gods the seers 
again and again refer to her as the ideal of love, sweet relationship, etc. 
Vamadeva invokes Indra with the tenderness, which a husband has for his 
wife. 214 Atri invokes and prays to the Asvins with the faith a wife has in 
her husband. 215 Visvamitra prays to Pusan to accept his offerings, listen 
to his thought, and be to him what a husband is to his young wife. 216 
Vamadeva prays to Indra to love his voice as the husband loves the voice of 
his well-beloved wife. 217 

Vasu addresses some Pavamana saying that Soma loves him just the 
same as a wife loves her husband. 218 When the husband goes out for fight, 
she orders that the, generous Soma be prepared; when he has already gone, 
she prays to Indra for his protection. 219 The husband excites himself to 
all the mighty deeds with the sweet hope that she would proudly lean on 
his victorious arm after the victory. 220 With so much influence over her 
husband it is only natural that she, the most blessed gift from the gods 
Aryaman, Bhaga, Savitr and Purandhi, would be the mistress of her house- 
hold 221 having full sway over the father-in-law and others. 222 Careful and 
active, 223 benevolent, 221 untiring in endeavours to satisfy the husband 22 ’ 
by any means whatsoever — the wife, best friend of her husband 226 in all 
her majestic glory, reserves the right of having her own favourite goddesses 

212 Ap.SS. and Sat.$S. and scholiast thereon as mentioned above. 

213 RV. X, 159, 2-3. 214 RV. IV, 20. 5. 

215 RV. V, 78. 4. 216 RV. Ill, 62, 8. 

217 RV. IV, 32, 16 (3rd Astaka t 6th Adh., Sukta. II). 

218 RV. IX, 82, 4. 219 RV. IV, 24, 8. 220 RV. X, 2 7, 12. 

22i RV. X, 85, 36. 222 RV. X, 85, 46; AV. XIV, 2, 18. 

223 RV. I, 66; 79. 224 RV. V, 61; particularly, Rc. 9. 

225 RV. IV, 3, 2; X, 71, 4. She has no grievance even against her guilty 
gambling husband. She suffers in silence, but has against him neither anger nor 
a hard word; her love for him and goodness towards his friends are constant. The 
guilty husband is sorely mortified — not so much for anything else, as for making 
her suffer. RV. X, 34. 

226 She is so ever since she performs the Saptapadi (the rite of taking Seven steps) 
during the Wedding Ceremony. jSah. GS., I, 4, 5, seq.; Gobh. GS., II, 2, 11; 
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and gods to be worshipped towards the end of the sacrifice. He would not 
let the sacrifice be finished unless her Agni Grhapati has been satisfied 
with the oblation in the PatnI-samyaja. Of all gods her nearest connection 
with Agni is manifest. Agni enjoys her as her third God Husband. 227 
He is her Lover, her God 228 and is the Aryaman between her and her 
husband and makes them one-minded. 228 He brings about sexual union 
aftd causes pregnancy. 230 In rituals she always sits by the side of her 
Fire. 231 We have seen her in connection with Fire-worship before: 232 
beginning from her marriage when she offers the oblations for the first time 
down to the end of her life she worships the Fire, but the worshipper is 
inseparable from the worshipped; 233 her Fire accompanies her in her death; 
if her husband dies before him. she gives Him (Fire) with him. 234 Her 
(ire saves her from having a co-wife. 333 She herself feeds him with a log 
at the end of every sacrifice. So it is only natural that she would not allow 
the sacrifice to be finished without ceremoniously celebrating his worship. 
The priests, during the Patnlsamyaja, leave their respective places, come 
by he ’de, and offer various oblations to Him. She thus firmly establishes 
her connection with her Agni 

She also sees that the wives of gods are worshipped before the sacrifice is 
finished. The wives of the gods worshipped before are invoked herein to 
have equal share of oblations with their husbands. The sacrifice cannot be 
ended without the satisfaction of the wives and their human counterpart. 
After the PatnI-samyaja she once again partakes of the Ida; the samyu-vac 
is recited and Samsrava oblation is offered. She concludes the sacrifice by 
having uttered the greetings to the priests and bidding good-bye to them. 

Kha. GS,, I t 5, 26; Htran. GS ., I, 20, 9 seq.; Ap. GS., 4, 16, etc.; etc. Brh. Upan., 
I, 4, 3; Ait. Bra., VII, 13. 

227 RV. X, 85, 40-41; AV. XIV, 2, 3-4. 

2*8 RV. I, 66, 8. 229 RV. V, 3, 2. 

230 Sat. Bra., Ill, 4, 3, 4-5; Sah. GS., I, 17, 9. 

231 E.g. Scholiast on Ap. SS., VI, 5, 2; Kat. $S., Chow, ed , p. 274, Sutra 193. 

232 See Mian Historical Quarterly, March. 1940, The wife in the Vedic 
Ritual. For particular stress laid on fire-worship by the wife, see Sank ha., IV, 15; 
Vna. Samb ., p. 409; K at y ay ana, XIX, 3; op. cit., p. 333. 

233 Gobh. GS., I, 3, 13; Kha. GS., I, 5, 17; Sah. GS. f II, 16, 3; Gant. DhS., V, 
40; RK HI, 53, 4; Sat. Bra., Ill, 3, I, icf. 

*34 Karma-kanda-prad'tpa, i. 398a, 1. 8ff. 

235 Ap. DhS., II, 5, 11, 13b 
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Thus we see that in Vedic ritual the wife holds as important a position 
as the husband. As equal halves they, perform the sacrifices with equal 
results. If the husband has many wives, the chief wife is, really speaking, 
th* patn! in the strict sense of the term; she has many rights, in fact; all 
the important rights in rituals in precedence over her co-wives. Other wives 
(excepting Sudris) also join in the sacrifices and perform certain rites; anyway, 
they are not nonentities in religious matters so far as their personal earthly 
benefit is concerned. But the Sudra wife of an Aryan has no right in rituals 
whatsoever. Polyandry and polygamy as existing side by side in the country 
in varying degrees have counterbalanced each other. Both of them arc, 
however, abnormalities as monogamy is always the ideal of the society. 
The Vedic ritual imposes upon the widow as well as the widower equally 
formidable difficulties: the same arc the problems for both; they arc to 
decide which course would be the best for them. Even in the lifetime of 
bath, they are allowed, in extreme cases, to remarry, — however, on the full 
knowledge that such marriages cannot be recognised as samskaras. The 
Vedic ritual nowhere gives any such evidence as to lead to the assumption 
that the wife is to be considered inferior in position to the husband : ritualis- 
tic injunctions on her in connection with her impurities are reasonable pieces 
of advice and cannot suggest any the least inferiority in her position. The 
ritual literature is full of praise for the wife, for her virtues, and it is no 
wonder that the concluding oblations are offered to satisfy her most revered 
and beloved God Agni and the Wives of the gods, and that she concludes 
the sacrifice with final greetings. Every Vedic sacrifice begins with the 
worship of the mother (Matrka-puja), culminates in the worship of the wife 
(P^tnl-samyaja) and successfully ends with the worship of the Daughter 
.(Kiimari-puja) just in the same way as the sacrifice of man’s 'life (Jlvana- 
yajna) begins with the worship of the Mother, culminates in the worship of 
the Wife (Sakti-puja; PatnI-puja) and ends with the worship of the 
Daughter . 236 

J. B. Chaudhuri 


236 For Patni-pujii, cf. Mann III, 55, p. 88, Nir. ctl. 



MISCELLANY 


Two Religious Poems (in Marathi and Sanskrit) 
on the Hindu Nose-ornaments 

In my studies 1 of the Nose-ornament of the Hindus so far published I 
have tried to establish the following points : — 

(1) The nose-ornament called nath could not be traced in any 

historical source earlier than A.D. 1000. 

(2) This nose-ornament is possibly a foreign importation into Indian 

culture but its foreign source or genesis has not to my know- 
ledge been brought to light on documentary evidence by any 
scholar. 

(3) This nose-ornament, though foreign to Indian culture, has now 

become sacrosanct to such an extent that lr forms part of the 
costume of gods and goddesses in Hindu pantheon. 

In view of these conclusions already suggested by me I was in search 
of some texts dealing with the Nose-ornament but having a religious import. 
It has already been proved that the use of the nose-ornament by our 
women-folk has been getting more and more popular during the last 1000 
years though latterly owing to modern education its use has slackened 
a little in certain provinces. I have found two poems in which the 
nose-ornament is the central theme though it is used for religious 
instruction in a poetic way. One of these poems is a song in Marathi bv 
a Deccani Saint of the early 17th century while the other poem consists 
of 25 Sanskrit stanzas on the nose-ornament of a goddess by a possibly 
South Indian writer, who was obviously a devotee of this goddess. I am 
unable to fix the chronology of this Sanskrit poem, though its author gives 
some particulars about himself and his ancestors. These poems show in 
an admirable manner the importance that came to be attached to this late 
importation into Indian-female costume and the perfect innocence of the 
writers regarding its foreign origin. 

1 These studies are:— (1) Antiquity of the Hindu Nose-on lament called Nath, 
Annals (B.O.R. Institute) XIX, pp. 313-334 and (2) References to Nose-ornament 
in some works ascribed to Samkaracarya etc. — B.I.S. MandA Quarterly, Poona, 
1940, vol.XXI, pp. 1-9. 
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The Marathi poem on the nose-ornament is a pada or song by Kesava- 
svaml who was living in Saka 1550 = A. D. 1628 according to Mr. Vaman 
Daji Oka 2 , who has edited Kesavasvami’s Padas, numbering no less than 
473. Mr. Oka records the following pada on page 266 j£ his edition of 
Kesavasvaml’s songs: — 

“JITO 'TTSF^r TOT 1 1 

I n pq* ii 

i 

gtff g^rr srefa stssr u »m?« inn 
tot ii srfasio&T? 

f^T ^ qtt srpfosrif u nxn 

efto I 

11 11} 11 

^ 1 

^ w 11 * 11 

snrft \ 

srxt 355 =j^f ^ 11 imi 

In this pada the poet has used the metaphor of the nose-ornament for 
bringing home to the readers the beauties of spiritual instruction and under- 
standing acquired by a devotee through sincere devotion to his preceptor. 
Here the nose-ornament consists of a pearl (moti) and a ruby ( mantk ) set 
in pure gold. It is described as one of the chief ornaments of a lady. The 
close spiritual intimacy between a devotee and his g:^u is here depicted 
as that existing between a husband and his beloved wife. The poet has 
sustained the metaphor of the nose-ornament throughout 'the song. As a 
lady adorned with fine ornaments appearing before her loving' husband is 
sure to receive his kiss, even so a loving devotee who has been adorned 
with spiritual understanding through his guru becomes capable of receiv- 
ing spiritual favours from this guru, given but the complete self-abandon- 
ment of the devotee towards his guru. This appears to be the substance 
of the above song. 

2 Vide pp. 143-290 of Kavyasamgraha 13, A collection of Marathi Padas by 
various Marathi Poets, Part I by V. D. Oka, N. S. Press, Bombay, 1894, Mr. Oka 
states that Kesava was a Saint who hailed from Bhaganagar (— Hyderabad, Dcccan). 
His guru’s name was Kasiraja Svami. He is the author of Ekadasi Caritra in' Ovi 
metre and several other padas and abhahgas. He was living in £aka 1550. It is 
not known when he died. His Samadhi is at Gulburga. The Marathi poet 
Moropant refers to him in his work Sanmanimala . 
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Whether other Indian vernacular literature contains any poem 
on the nose-ornament I cannot say, but I record below a Sanskrit poem 
which is entirely devoted to the nose-pearl or nasamauktika of the goddess 
Code. Towards the end of the poem the poet gives us some information 
about himself. He calls himself son of 

and grandson of "(tolfafajFJrfo" The tide of the poem is "lll'tHjfttai 
tfwprofif” In the Colophon the name of the author is given as “sfHfcfS 
son of and grandson of W 

ornament of the “sirefa These particulars may enable us to 

identify this author but this work must be left to the students of South 
Indian history. 

The following text of the poem is based on the only manuscript avail- 
able in the Govt. Oriental Manuscript Library, Madras. This MS is 
R No. 3872 



fropjt pun sfrart 

wst ifwiRr^t him 


«i*rFmwra* a***! 

1 \\\\\ 

mm- 

*wn« n rtw < h fll firrorc% 1 

stRnf^t * - 

wqua ft ww i w l a *w«t nHrffrrt **WUU» 



♦ r> r. fs *■>-. _ *v . t . . .. ..V 

fflTNrMfJWn WRro *fm ft 


nwwftftMUiifl«fl 4 *w?rt »i mi fil'd 11 vii 

i fl U^ l fWlftaUPwmwWUHII H»- 

y*qr rer i 

aw stofarroftnsM 

n1«uAf»f>nmHig »mf toiW h»hh mu 
*i**wi^^wi , wi** Rin^i rwunjTWn 



Two Religious Poems prc Hindu Nose-ornaments 
«54«WI*Rf 

4ratjftfaRw«rits wit wifirat n ( ii' 
waPwitVu wf 

wra'jfirarawit firagft #**t (*t) hiww i 
< 5«f asM^Hiftf ffi: *rat ^jtt 

wit flprrf^rt *ih^h. ii'»u 



vnw faawwnroranssft i 

«rrcrrfta*r asrprat 

•HWuftfawiKwla wit wrfirct a*wi lien 

<#^H»iH< i | e Rp | 4|<! l l<a>%irfttl< f «i^ I 

swaroH^iwwRRig wit wriNt ww u tu 

*rmft fitafwfht ft ni w n tfsfw %w i 
?RR[t ft> ifcftfa Wft CWK 

*ramH*w»rra% wit wiflptf wrcu. nvn 
•BTWSHlUWWrt^W^T gwiwftw 
TWt^f faftrei ftnf sfofai sr*£ spanpawt i 
aHI^RhSnM TWSRRT WSTOw Wf 

Wit WlftHt «W[Him 
Rfiwig^ r »^^ i n ;n w<in. 
#»?nTf*i«Ri'wnr nr wi <rcjjfo : i 

*irewftfisw»n?w>3 wit wrfaat ww. hmii 
awwint ant 

*i?p...sf'f | m' w’p to «fk # waift , taH. i 
< i ft<Kii»*uwfoi > ft awf tfa *wf 
«n«njH*Mtwd*ila *>rcit wrftat a*wi in in 

wf awwt 1 

’ 

uron&ftsawRHtji wst smrrfwt ww, men 
wffNw^' i ^TOfliq T Njwi wt 


& 
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aaitita wtw: ftat sWaira 

sprat araifaat wag 111*11 
=mnf*a a rargat 3 asrtf aaftf?a inro ft 
+fct,Or<raaP$graj §??rt $j|jrt<w g*ara : 1 
;ftr art^aifara 

•il«l4)f*«h^ld-i)3 Wat 5TT=rrf%^lt *Nag M$ll 
«fr^r*TT ganjfsf foraf% wftsrar^sra? 

«ra^' ftraas^ra wat#?? forfcprcg. 1 
fo: jgafara: ftfiRSTOT 
5n«TOHrCTwrajft3 sprat ataTftat wrag in -»u 
garafc arareaft&fw- 
rawrg 5r^3^rfaTsm^rc*mwTfa ag 1 
narareqato^a af%ra srratfra saitaa 
*ii«i4lf«*>aragtg sprat aiarfaat araag ms 11 

tag ®<nn < li*iWt < ( «*tli«M 

<rea swaat g aa ?gima(a)5%'ra 
su«l4tf*a»araat3 sraat aprrfaat araag m tn 
asrarea wt «j ijfgj^faaHTftcf ggrat 
fa>ta agaia aarfaaij sar-a aataag 1 
»raa5rgf*i5rer agrgasf a^gf asanfacfat- 

; sprat ararfaat «*aagiia»u 



sir a^p^sra? feragar strafarat ?*att i 
WIIW a ra aE ^ngft3f*Tc^[RRf at«rat 
sjmn^frCTitiM^g sprat ararfaat wrag mm 
taaqi aatcarTtaara faar 
^*aT a^sgflw <<tf*ifd agpsas^fogg. 1 

grcrnfH^'Kgraatg siaat gptrfaat sraag imn 

^■nitrtl+ft+gK gaf*PS Jin <ii i^Jcl-ail 

raaa ftft'gr qaa afgraasatc^ag 1 
arait af**rratsa ftrefa afcapsitfgg aftrt- 
gfcrnrlfgrawRratg *i*rat aiaTftat wrag ux*n 
^at «upraatwtft...g*nsai 3 m j n aw: 

. . . fa*? w 1 
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tpr m FiontW 

*TOT*ftf%w&n3*Ttg wit •rr^ni% , =rt \\**\\ 

wr [*m ?] fwTgflraT 
m 5W?ft* wfa&Tsfanft i 

g^RcJRfp f^ f^fir 5f : ^5cS%<T 

W3TOl#R«FJTT<r%5 Wlf 5THTfsnrt n^VL II 

^lHTg3T^ftlTO«W W ?[RTfjfft§pW : 

<M ^RTf^ tA 3 $z*i: i 

*?%' u 

5 % w*ft*5qr*w nrrifa'ra ^T^rn? tit 

HU3i4ife^r^4 \ 

*rm€t surfer *refac§^ 11 

g^rfwrcfaw arsn^r gft^f w i 

srf *hsci ^fw*rfqpi ii 

n gw$ ii 


P. K. Code 


A Prakrit Grammar ^attributed td Samantabhadra 

Iti surveying the history of Prakrit grammar,, the. names of Valmlki, 
Panini and Samantabhadra are often mentioned; and treatises on Prakrit 
grammar are traditionally attributed to them. 1 . It has been shown else- 
where that it is a plain myth that Valmlki, the author of Rdmdyana, com- 
posed the so-called Valmlki-Sutras. 2 So far the tradition ascribing a Pra- 
krit grammar to Panini is treated as almost incredible by scholars; and ho 
fresh material has been brought to light to necessitate a fresh review of 
the position. More than once a Prakrit grammar is attributed to 

i pischel: Grammatik dcr Prakrit-Sprachcn (Strassbutg 1900), pp. 32-47; 
NlTTi-DOLCi: Les Grammaireins Prakrit (Paris 1938). 

■•2 A. N; UPADHYE: Valmiki-Sutras, A .Myth, Bharatiya Vidya II, ii, 
May, 1941. 
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Samantahhadra 3 who is assigned probably to the 3rd century of the Vik- 
rama era and whose works like Apta-mtmamsa, Yuktydnusasana , Svayam - 
bh&'Stotra and Ratna-karandaka have come down to us. 4 Especially his 
ApU~mimamsa has proved to be a work of great value in the history of the 
Indian Nyaya literature; and important commentaries like the Astasati of 
Akalanka and Astasahasrt of Vidyananda are available on that text. I 
have lately come across a Ms. of a Prakrta Vyakarana of Samantabhadra, 5 
and I propose to put forth here the results of my critical study of the same 
and to discuss whether we 4rc justified in attributing this work to 
Samantabhadra, the author of Apta-mimamsd and other works. 

The Ms. on which this study is based belongs to the Government 
Collection now deposited in the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
Poona. It bears the No. 96 of A 1883-84. It is a paper Ms. measuring 
11 *5 by 5’5 inches, and has in ail 38 folios. One side of folios Nos. 1 & 38 
is blank. There are 12 lines on a page with some 45 letters' in each line. 
It is written in uniform Devanagari characters in black ink with thin 
border-lines in red ink. The hand-writing is neat, but there arc many 
scribal errors. The Sutras and Colophons are rubbed, at times wrongly 
too, with reddish chalk. But for this red chalk, it would have been very 
difficult to spot out the sutras which are neither numbered nor distinguish- 
ed from the commentary by any mechanism. No Dandas in ink arc used 
in the body of the text. Here and there some Dandas arc put with red 
chalk. In some places slightly more space is seen between two words. 
The Ms. opens with the words aft ftrevaj: and at the end it is dated 
iuo i ftrtt ms aft * 11 

$ aufrecht, : Catalog** Catalogorum p. 696; Joins Grantbavali (Bombay 
Samvat 1965) ’p. 307; jugalkishore : Svami Samantabhadra (Bombay 1925), 
pp. 209-10. According to Pt jugalkishore, that Samantabhadra bad composed a 
grammar is not in any way improbable because POjyapSda, in bis Jainendra 
Vyakarana t has a Sutra catnftayam Samantabhadrasya. As I understand these 
references and in the light of the available material, the only safe inference from 
this reference of Pujyapada is that Samantabhadra flourished earlier • than 
.Pfljyapada. 

4 jugalkishore: Svami Samantabhadra , pp. 115-243; for these texts see 
Sanatana Jaina GranthamaU, vol. I, Bombay 1905. 

5 Another Ms. is reported to exist in the Asiatic Society Library of Calcutta. 
With the material that I have presented in this article it would' be easier now to 
see whether the Calcutta Ms. is the same as this or not. If it is different, it 
deserves to be studied critically. 
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[hereafter a letter like q is scratched and the following number 220 is 
re-written, and the word is added above between the lines, with the 

result that it looks like 22p] 

From the ink it seems that the number 3220 is written later by 

someone who is responsible for the scratches too. The official 

description on the label, written in pencil, gives the age of this 
Ms. as Samvat 1840; but I think that it should be Samvat 1940. 
In all probability this copy was got specially transcribed in Samvat 
.1940 ( — 57 = 1883 A.D.) for the Government Collection; and this date agrees 
well with the fact that the Ms. is numbered 96 of A 1883-84. Thus this 
Ms. is 57 years old. We have no evidence preserved here about the age 
of the Ms. from which this copy was transcribed in Samvat 1940. 

There are clear indications in the text that this work claims to have 
been composed by Samantabhadra. First, the opening verse runs thus; 

wp Ri ft l W i 
sjTfrf uvii 

Secondly, the colophon at the end of the four Padas reads : 

snt*r«rwtr q fruwwwirt l 1 

It friay be noted that the author calls himself an AcSrya; that there have 
been at least half a dozen authors, as shown by Pt. Jugalkishore , 6 7 8 bearing 
the name Samantabhadra ; that this author does not use the pet title SvamI 
which is closely associated with Samantabhadra, the logician; and that the 
contents too, as shown below, do not show a high antiquity. In these 
circumstances, the evidence available is not enough to ascribe this grammar 
to Samantabhadra, the great logician. 

The following points are of special interest; and would help to establish 
some limit for the age of this work in comparison \vith other Prakrit 
grammars. 

6 The extracts are presented here with minor corrections. The Ms. reads 
jina, and the word visnum looks like vidbmum. 

7 The Ms. uniformly reads sopajna. As to the actual readings, at the end 
of the 2nd Pada (p. 22) we have it* icaryavyakarane, sopajna-sosana-vrttau; at the 
era of the 3rd Pada (p. 34) iti acarya~', and at the end of 4th Pads (37 a) 
- viracitayam Prakrtavyakarane prantmasosanavrUau. 

8 See his Intro, to Ratna^karandakaAravakacara, Manikachand D. Jaina 
Granthamala, No. 24, (Bombay 1925) pp. 5-8. 
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(1) After the colophon of the first Pada (p. 13a), the following verse 
appears : 

TO to fam vsz' &mo ri to* 1 

WR^r TO 3PTRT cRTRTOT ^5*TT- 

TOroA ^ faraq; a 9 

(2) Similarly at the end of the second Pada (p. 22) we have: 

«nf fircWt y*&wU qf q TOffOT'mtffir 11 

(3) At the dose of the third Pada (p. 34) the verse runs thus: 

qrtfT^qqrrqfq 
qeTOraTO qrt qqt^ftr » 

famr- 

^ qWTOfnjftsfa gqqt qfaari ^TT%cn: |i 

These three verses are identical with the verses that occur at the close 


of the first three Padas of Hemacandra’s Prakrit grammar. 10 The first 
refers to Siddhadhipa, or the king Siddharaja of Gujarat, in whom Hcma- 
candra had a literary patron and at whose request he wrote his Siddha- 
Haima-Vydkarana. This reference cannot be adequately explained in the 
case of Samantabhadra. 


The explicit reference to king Siddhadhipa in the first verse naturally 
leads us to institute a critical comparison of this grammar with the Prakrit 
grammar of Hemacandra (1088-1172 A.D.); and the results, which arc Set 
forth below, are interesting: 

The Sutras of this grammar are the same as those of Hemacandra’s 
grammar. The first Sutra is omitted, though its commentary is preserved. 
Here and there some Sutras with the commentary are missed due to the 
carelessness of the scribe. Obscure portions of some Sutras are left away 
(ii. 77, especially ka and fa). In The fourth Pada, in the section 
of Dhatvadesas, a large number of Sutras 11 is simply skipped over (iv. 3-6, 
io - ii , 13-22, 160-67, 169-83, 187-94, 2371-59). In the, sections dealing 


.9 The- readings vydbat for kramat and stbitim for stbitam given in the ed. 
of Hemacandra’s grammar are decidedly better. 

10. See the ed. of Hemacandra' s grammar in the Bombay Sk. & Pk. Series, 
Appendix to No. LX. 

1 1 This Ms. does not number the Sutras, I have given these numbers accord- 
ing to Hemacandra’s grammar. 
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with SaurasenI and MagadhI many Sutras are omitted (iv. 263-64, 2 66, 
268-9, 272-76, 289-300). The Sutra No. 302 is given, but the commentary 
thereon is not presented. After that this grammar at once goes to Sutra 
No. 448. v This means that, the entire sections on PaisacI; Culika-PaisacI 
and Apabhramsa are altogether dropped. 

. Turning to the commentary on the Sutras, it is also identical with 
that of Hemacandra. Here and there some illustrations are omitted (i. 5, 
80 etc.). Whenever complete verses are quoted by Hemacandra for illus- 
tration, this grammar usually selects a few words only (i. 6, 7, 8; ii. 15 etc.j. 
At times the list of Sanskrit equivalents is not given (ii. 99 etc.) and special 
or optional remarks are passed over. A more thorough examination would 
reveal some other omissions as well. 

From what I have compared it is clear that this grammar docs not 
show any additional matter which is not found in Hcmacandra’s grammar. 

This leads us to the conclusion that the grammar in this Ms. is a 
mechanical and imperfect copy of Hemacandra’s grammar. Some may be 
tempted to argue that this grammar really belongs to Samantabhadra whose 
age is too ancient to include Apabhramsa and that the grammar of Hema- 
candra is only a revised edition of the older work. Such a hypothesis is 
least warranted by the available facts, and there are clear indications that 
this grammar is a post-Hemacandra production mechanically copying all 
that interested the compiler who cannot be identical with Samantabhadra, 
the great logician. The following points, which are quite apt in Hema- 
candra’s mouth, are meaningless and irrelevant in the case of any other 
author. 

First, the reference to king Siddhadhipa is quite justified with Hema- 
candra and it is a historical fact, but it is meaningless if the work were to be 
/Composed by Samantabhadra. Secondly, on ii. 172 Hemacandra refers to 
a sutra of his Sanskrit grammar, and such passages when bodily copied in 
our work become meaningless unless Hemacandra’s grammar is pre- 
supposed: Lastly, the concluding sutra and its commentary run thus: 

I etc. 

Here is a clear reference to the Sanskrit grammar of Hemacandra, 
who, we know, wrote a Sanskrit grammar in seven Adhyayas and 
added a Prakrit grammar in the eighth Adhyaya. In the case of Samanta- 
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bhadra all this is without proper significance/ All these indications at 
once explode the proposed hypothesis. 

The Samvat 220, the result of a correction in different handwriting, 
looks like somebody’s attempt to assign the date of Samantabhadra to this 
work. The number of slokas also docs not appear to be correct. We have 
seen that this grammar omits many portions from Hemacandra’s work 
whose Granthagra is 2185 slokas: so our text cannot claim a greater num- 
ber of slokas. In this Ms. a page has 12 lines with some 45 letters in a 
line; so a page roughly contains about 18 slokas. In all there are 74 
written pages. The number of slokas, therefore, would roughly amount 
to 1332 slokas : 12 definitely not more than this. So the Granthagra given by 
the Ms. is not credible. I think, the original number (of Granthas), which 
"preceded the word sloka, is lost in the correction Samvit 220; and later the 
number 3220 was added after the word sloka. It is necessary that we 
must await the discovery of other Mss. ^hich would clear some of the 
suspicious details given by this Ms. 

To conclude, the Prakrit grammar contained in the Poona Ms. and 
ascribed to Acarya Samantabhadra is decidedly later than Hemacandra 
whose Prakrit grammar it reproduces mechanically and bodily omitting 
some portions here and there; it cannot be attributed to Samantabhadra, the 
great logician, who flourished probably in the 3rd century of the Vikrama 
era; and there is no evidence at all to identify this Samantabhadra with any 
other Samantabhadra that might have flourished later than Hemacandra. 

A. N. Upadhye 


12 The Ms. reported to exist in the Asiatic Society at Calcutta, according to 
fdina Granthavali, contains 1200 Slokas; so it is necessary^/that some scholar to 
whom die Calcutta Ms. is easily accessible should examine its contents. 



Meghasandefa— A Note 

Some light of a traditional character is thrown on the identity of the 
Nayaka and Niyikd of the Meghasandesa by a verse, quoted in the tala- 
tilaka t which is a Sanskrit treatise on the grammar and rhetoric of the, 
Malayalam language and which has to be ascribed to the second half of 
the fourteenth century of the Christian era. The part of the verse, having 
a hearing on this subject, runs as follows: 



This verse tells us that Kalidasa sent a cloud as a messenger to his . 
beloved , who was the sister of the great king Vikrama. It is very legiti- 
mate to hold that the reference here is to the Meghasandesa ; and that 
means that the hero of that exquisite lyric was none other than the prince 
of Indian bards, while the heroine was the sister of his own patron. 

This identity of the author and the hero has already been established 
by a Malayali commentator of the lyric in his unpublished commentary, 
called V aravarnini, and he quotes this verse in further support of the posi- 
tion he has taken. 

We have no means of deciding the authorship of this verse: it must 
have been a popular floating verse. The recording of this verse in a 
fourteenth century work has preserved for us a tradition, probably lost 
sight of elsewhere, which gives us some specific information regarding the 
hero and the heroine of the Sandesa and which forms a valuable confirma- 
tion of the old tradition, associating Kalidasa with the glorious Vikrama. 

K. R. PlSHAROTI 



A note on the Authorship of A^valayana* 
grhya-mantra-vyakhya 

Manuscripts of the work had been noticed in the catalogues of the 
Mysore, Madras, Adyar and Trivandrum libraries for a long time. In 
some of them Haradatta’s name is associated with its authorship. But the 
urgency and value of its publication were distinctly emphasized for the 
first time by Mr. Bhagavad Datta mins Hindi work 

He says: Sna.gfetT ift] (pp. 72. 

vol. I, pt. 2). In pursuance of this suggestion I prepared a transcript of the 
ms. available at Mysore. But my attempts. to , secure the other mss. for colla- 
tion proved futile. Wfieji I subsequently, chanced to meet Dr. C. Kunhan 
Raja the conversation adverted to the mss. of the work concerned and Dr. Raja 
referred to the colophon at the end of the first adhyaya and on comparison 
with my transcript, copy he discovered a divergence. He also informed me 
of the fact that the, Trivandrum library had been working in the direction 
of publishing the work. I rested content that the work would be available 
within a reasonable length of time. 

In 1938 Dr. Raja made certain observations on the mss. of the work in 
the numbers of the Brahma Vidya and opined that there were probably two 
works of the name, one by Haradatta and the other by Cakrapani. 

The work recently published by the Trivandrum library possesses the 
same traits as those on which Dr. Raja bas.cd his observations and the 
learned editor has confidently ascribed it to Haradatta. This is an attcaipt 
to investigate the validity of this ascription in the light of the piss, of it 
available , elsewhere, and other works, of- Haradatta’s authorship about which, 
no doubts have so far been entertained. 

Regarding the opening verse itself, the Tr. edn. refers to an attempt on 
the part of ‘some one’ (Cakrapani as mentioned in the colophon at the 
end of the first adhyaya) to comment on the mantras of the pakayajna 
karmas prescribed in Asvalayana-grhya. In the first place, this opening 
verse entirely lacks the traits that are distinctly Haradatta’s. Haradatta 
starts his work with obeisances to Mahadeva (cf. the Uijjvala, the q^TfiT- 
and the referred to in the preface to the 

iffilfflgKKrew *? p- * v by Mr. L. Srlnivasacharya), to Rudra (cf. the Andvtla 
the Anakula , and the fcRTT^TT) or to Siva (cf. the Padamanjart). In the 
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first set of works the first half-sloka 5TftrpT$T qflw is common. 

In the second set the expressions and JR! 

are common. Here it may be incidentally remarked that Dr. Wintemitz 
erroneously reconstructs the first half of the sloka in Anakula as follows: 

. He treats iffit which precedes 

as a prosaic invocation of the scribe and inserts to fill in the gap 

ignoring also the fact that the metre does not satisfy the normal require- 
ments of an'Sijs^. (cf. p. vi. preface to his edn. of Ap. Gr. Sutra t Vienna). 

Haradatta is very . orthodox and has probably greater leanings towards 
Siva as these verses indicate. 1 He is also accustomed to refer to himself in 
the opening verses themselves. The opening verse of the Tr. edn. is lacking 
in these features. But in the Mysore ms. the opening verse reads: 

1 11 

In the Tr. edn. there is a companion verse where the writer solicits the 
learned to sei; right the sins of omission, commission or excess. In none of 
the works so far admitted to be Haradatta’ s is such an apologetic verse ex- 
pressive of his diffidence met with. Haradatta refers to himself as qfatTr 
and his claims are more than justified. Cf : 

%sRT | [%. ^T. ?. vol. I, pt. II, p. 122). It is also noteworthy 

that this verse I 

«gfsrf*T:is found verbatim in an unpublished on 3 . 

Mr. Bhagavad Datta says that the name of the author remains undiscovered. 
He is posterior to Bhavatrata, the famous acarya of the Jaiminiya Sakha of 
the Samaveda since he invokes him in the opening verse. That he was a 
Vaisnava is also pretty clear (cf. qf. 3T # 5, vol. I, pt. 2, p. 252-3). 

In the Tr. edn. the work starts with a learned disquisition on the 
importance of mentioning the rst, devata and chandas of the mantras. 
Then follows the commentary on the first mantra. In a parallel work, the 
Ekdgntkandabhasya, I laradatta just draws attention to the context of a 
mantra (including the first), and proceeds to comment on it. In the com- 
mentaries to mantras like 9 etc. which are 

common to the Ekagnikanda and Asvalayanagrhya . He does not mention 
the rsi, devata or chandas. But in the Tr. edn. we get references to them 
under all these mantras. In the Mysore manuscript the commentator 


• tf^B 5TPWI ^ ffafW, vol. I, pt. 2, p. 
I.H.Q., DECEMBER, 1 94 1 


M 


122 . 
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incidentally refers to some of them, e.g., under we notice flT 

l It is not a hard and fast rule with him. On the other hand, 
the Tr. commentator is not himself consistent when he fails to give them 
under S'dfiHR. (P* x ^)- I n this context the Mysore ms. gives 

qigegpfT:. We have so far noticed how the opening and the method are 
against the ascription of the Tr. edn. to Haradatta. 

The ftWH or colophon also confirms this conclusion. In none of 
Haradatta’s other works do we come across a metrical colophon. But in the 
Tr. edn. the colophon at the end of the first adhyaya reads: WMJSIFR- 
OTtiwwrtf f> 4 gi ^ gy rerre r wmriwn n But the colophons 

at the end of the other three adhyayas are not metrical and do not contain 
the name Cakrapani. The circumstances that would account for a metrical 
colophon or the motive for an alternative appellation for Haradatta (cf: the 
preface to the Tr. edn.) are not clear. With his Saivaite leanings as indi- 
cated by the opening verses of all his other works, it .would be difficult to 
establish a conversion to Vaisnavism and the consequent rechristening as 
Cakrapanin. 

A comparison of the contents of the Tr. edn. with as much of them 
as are available in the Mysore ms. and with Haradatta’s Anavila lends fur- 
ther support to this viewpoint. The commentaries to certain mantras, as 
found in the Tr. edn., are positively divergent from the hints to interpretation 
contained in the Anavila. For example (i) the mantra etc. 


Tr. Edn. 

1. *rf*wrr, vrgft, ^ 
Zttuii Tfafar*r 

2. vrt is a 

3. 

4. 


Anavila 

1. fffatTT, are all only 

4. 


The interpretation of as equal to ifl^TlRr is justified later on in 
the Anavila with the statement S'RTfff: 

sftfa: (cf.. p. 5. Anavila). The Mysore ms. agrees with the Anavila in 
toto. It explains as equal to which is found in 

the Apastamba-paribhisa-sHtra (I. 32. H * 1 fw 4 tir 4 "f F Jf which Haradatta 

was sure to know as its commentator. 

(i] qrflrt 
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Tr. Edn. (p. 3). 

(1) 

(a) 

^mtsnnr 


Anavila (p. 3). 

(1) 

*rt 3ft ;? fJT^oftr 
(a) *iW«*TTfa^ 


(3) famrrc or ^faforaror (3) 

The interpretations in the Mysore ms. are in full conformity with the 
Anavila. Mr. Bhagavad Datta also agrees that the Anavila here offers a 
sample of Haradatta’s commentary on Asvaidyandgrhya-mantras. (Cf : 
I- *rr. *. vol. I, pt. II, p. 71). 

We may next compare the commentaries in the Tr. edn. on one or two 
mantras common to the Asvalayana Sakha and Apastamba Sakha with 
Haradatta’s Ekdgnikdndahhasya on the mantras concerned. For example; 
(1) ewfon . We may select the expressions common to the texts of 
the two Sakhas, and ?r Though there is no difference in the 
meanings assigned, between the Tr. edn. and the Ekagnikandahhasya, the 
methods adopted arc radically different. The Tr. edn. quotes 

gRM r flRJH in support of the f?RTO«$ of iftin** while the 

Ekdgnikdndahhasya quotes *itfvp^rh(rfta The Ekdgnikdndahhasya 

observes how the ?r«T is when it precedes a word and how it is 

when it follows a word. On these points the Mysore ms. is in full 
accord with the Ekagnikandahhasya. 


[®] ^ 

Tr. Edn. Ekdgnikdndahhasya. 

(1) f TTT . (1) 

(2) t *r*r*R*. (2) ^nr^(not explained). 

7QH., SJW 3TOT <PTfa*, 

(3) TO PR, fiRRft (3) - *1^ 

HWWhflR : ; TO^pr T 

In the Mysore Ms. ( 1 ) plOTI W 

(2) TOTTTO^TRt ^ V&Qft ; 
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Except that the commentary in the Mysore ms. is clearer and more copious 
inasmuch as it embodies materia! relating to Vedic grammar, there is no 
divergence between it and the Ekdgnikdndabhdsya. In these circum- 
stances it would be unfair to expect any author to repeat himself verbatim 
by way of proof of identity of authorship. The divergences between the 
Tr. edn. and the Ekdgnikdndabhdsya are too clear to be commented upon. 

Moreover, the commentator in the Tr. Edn. has incorporated into his 
work much of the material of the sutras. E.g. in the commentary to the first 
mantra itself we get and | sfa fe 

5TT&<ir (As. Gr. I. i. 5) while in the Ekdgnikdndabhdsya which is 

parallel to the present work Haradatta refers to the sutras only to draw 
attention to the context in which the mantra taken up for comment is 
to be recited. He does not quote the sutras in extenso while commenting 
on the text of a mantra. Haradatta’s work, as it is represented by the Mysore 
ms., is supplementary to the Anavild. It does not encroach upon its province, 
e.g., the words and arc not explained in the Anavild 

(I ii. 1) while the Mysore ms. in the context concerned reads: 

SORT'S:, 

The foregoing observations are, it is hoped, enough to warrant the con- 
clusion that the works concerned cannot claim identity of authorship. It 
may not be out of place here to draw attention to a few more features of the 
Tr. edn. as compared with the ms. of the work in the Madras Mss. 
Library. In spite of innumerable scribal errors the readings in the Madras 
ms. (4193) are preferable to those in the Tr. edn. 

(1) P. 5 8, line 16. Tr. edn. After fcRcTT the Madras ms. has 

. It seems to be necessary in view of the following 

(2) P. 64, line 9. Tr. edn. for the Madras ms. reads 

. The Ms. is right in view of q% and the alternative meaning 

'^fidfcT'for suggested later. 

(3) P- 65* line 5. Tr. edn. The Madras ms. hasstfir* after S&RPl 

and found in the Tr. edn. is missing. The Ms. is right. 

(4) P. 67, Line 10-11. Tr. edn. The Madras ms. has stoppages after 

and gff and instead of The reading in the ms. is 

definitely better. 
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It would be improper if I failed to draw attention to the outstanding 
features of the Mysore ms. It contains a big lacuna (which amounts to 
140 pages of matter in the Tr. edn. pp. 27-167) within which the colo- 
phons at the end of the first and second adhyayas will fall. It is very unfor- 
tunate that the reference to Udgithacarya noticed by Dr. Raja in his ms. 
notes and found in the Tr. edn. (p. 67) falls within this lacuna. Moreover, 
the statement 1 referred 

to by Dr. Raja and found in Tr. edn. (p. 167) is missing in the Mysore ms. 
though there is no lacuna at the particular point. But the Tr. edn. does not 
display great divergence from the Mysore ms. in the portion from p. 168 
onwards. 

To sum up, it is certain that the commentary on the first adhyaya of the 
Tr. edn. can be only by Cakrapani and not by Haradatta. Cakrapani 
started with the modest ambition of commenting on the Pakayajna mantras 
and congratulated himself on his achievement as warranted by the opening 
verses and the colophon at the end of the first adhyaya. Whether the II 
adhyaya of the Tr. edn. is by Haradatta cannot be determined in the 
absence of indubitable ms. evidence. The commentary on the III and IV 
adhyayas in the Tr. edn. shows no radical divergences from the Mysore ms. 
The Tr. edn. has thus offered to readers a hotchpotch consisting of an 
imperfect text of Cakrapani’s commentary on the I adhyaya and probably 
an equally defective text of Haradatta’s commentary on the rest. Such 
imperfect execution is probably due to a reluctance to borrow from, or lend 
to, others, or both. 


M. Lakshminarasimhiah 



REVIEWS 


HISTORY OF MADRAS by Rao Sahib Srinivasachari, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of History, Annamalai University. P. Varadachary & Co. Madras. 

This is an excellent book on Madras. It traces the history of the 
growth of the town of Madras from its foundation to the present day. In 
1639 Francis Day obtained a grant of the village from the Raja of Chandra- 
giri through the good offices of the Damarla brothers. Ultimately the 
British abandoned Masulipatam and made Madras the seat of the Presi- 
dency. Incidentally, it was their first territorial acquisition in India, if we 
leave out the insignificant fort at Armgaon. 

The town had a chequered career. It was threatened by Mir Jumla 
and the rulers of Golconda. It was captured by La Bourdannais in 1746 and 
remained in French hands till 1749. Lally besieged it unsuccessfully for 
3 months (December 1758 — February 1759) and Haidar Ali raided it twice. 
The town however continued to grow in area and population until it? 
assumed its present dimensions. 

The book is an able and scholarly production and contains much valu- 
able and interesting information. Very few people are aware of the facts 
that Yale LJniversity in America is named after a Governor of Madras. 
Thomas Pitt, the grandfather of the “Great Commoner’' was originally an 
“interpreter” but was subsequently appointed Governor. He acquired the 
famous Pitt diamond. There was Pigott, who twice became Governor, but 
was during his last term imprisoned by the majority of the Council and 
died a prisoner. Mention may also be made of Munro, one of the greatest 
of British administrators of India, who introduced the Ryotwary system 
and pleaded for entrusting Indians with responsible offices. Another 
Governor Trevelyan had the tementy to criticise publicly the financial policy 
of the Government of India as revealed in the budget of Sir James Wilson, 
the Finance Member. He was promptly recalled but two years later was 
curiously enough appointed the Finance Member of the Governor-General's 
Council, because the views that he had expressed were quite sound. 

The book was written on the occasion of the Madras Tercentenary 
celebrations, and is one of the best books on Indian history published in 
recent times. The author has dealt with the subject t with admirable 
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thoroughness and has given us a picture not only o£ the political and terri- 
torial history of Madras but also of its administrative, judicial and social 
aspects at various periods. 

Mr. Srnivasachari needs no introduction to students of history and the 
book is quite worthy of him. 

I may point out a slight printing mistake. On page 220, the date of 
the Governorship of Munro should be upto 1827 and not *1927*. 

"S. K. Dutt 


THE DIN-I-ILAHI, by Prof. Makhan Lai Roy Choudhury^M.A., 
P.R.S., Sastri, of T. N. J. College, Bhagalpur. Published by Calcutta 
University, 1941. 

Every serious student of medieval Indian history knows that V. A. 
Smith’s Akbar gives a very unsatisfactory account of that great Emperor’s 
career; yet, strangely enough, no scholar has yet come forward to fill up 
the gap. Sarkar, Moreland, Ibn Hasan, Tripathi and Saran have dealt 
with some aspects of administrative history, but a complete and accurate 
account of Akbar’s career yet remains to be written. We arc reliably 
informed that Sir Jadunath Sarkar has taken upon himself the task of 
writing the volume on Akbar in the National History of India Senes. 
We are awaiting its publication with eager interest. 

The volume under review is a clear, exhaustive and thought-provoking 
account of one important aspect of Akbar’s career, viz., his religious views 
and policy. The author has made a thorough study of contemporary 
Persian and Portuguese materials. He has successfully exposed the 
orthodoxy of Badauni and his perverted jealousy of Faizi and Abul Fazl. 
He has also questioned the reliability of the Jesuit stories, on which V. A. 
Smith put so much emphasis. We believe all readers of this book will 
unhesitatingly accept the author’s conclusion about Badauni and the 
Jesuits. The author has made full use of the Dabistan with a mild 
warning that the writer was blessed with a romantic temperament. 

The narrative is logical and convincing. Akbar’s religious views cannot 
be properly understood unless they are explained with reference to the age 
in which' he lived. In two interesting and well-written chapters Prof. Roy 
Choudhury has explained the forces which came from Central Asia and 
the process of cultural fusion in India which culminated in Akbar’s days. 
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He shows how Akbar passed through Shia and Sunni influences and ulti- 
mately found his salvation in Sufism. He argues that the so-called ‘Infalli- 
bility Decree’ was really a political measure, a proclamation of Akbar’s 
freedom from the rcligio-political pretensions of Persia and Turkey. The 
reviewer cannot accept this conclusion, but Prof. Ray Choudhury’s argu- 
ments cannot be lightly set aside. The author’s final cdnclusion is that 
Akbar never renounced Islam. He tries, to show that the so-called anti- 
Islamic decrees were not religious measures calculated to injure Islam; they 
were rather political measures intended to crush rebels. He also points out 
many similarities between the principles of the Din-i-Ilahi and Sufism. 
The book is a very valuable contribution to Indian history. 

A. C. Banerjee 

TRISASTISALAKaPURUSACARITRA. Vpl. II, Translated into 
English by Helen M. Johnson, Ph.D. Gackwad’s Oriental Series, 
No. LXXVII. Oriental Institute, Baroda, 1937. 

We extend our hearty welcome to the second volume of the transla- 
tion of Hemacandra’s celebrated work on Jain mythology and folklore, pub- 
lished half a decade after the appearance of the first which was reviewed in 
these pages in 1932 (VIII. 409-11). This brings the work up to the end of 
the third of the ten Books into which it is divided. Actually it’ completes 
half of the work which is proposed to be finished in four volumes in all. 
We are however afraid that the world war will retard the smooth pro- 
gress of die second half of the work which may take even a longer period 
than the first, though a wide circle of readers will be eagerly looking for- 
ward to its speedy publication. The work has its appeal not only to the 
Sanskritist or the Jinologist alone but also to students of folklore, if not 
the cultured people in general. This is perhaps diown by the response 
given to Jacobi’s English translation of the Stbavirdvalicarita or supplement 
to the present work, of which two editions have been published by the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal. Among topics of general interest in this 
volume reference may be made to versions of well-known stories (c.g., one 
dealing w»th the destruction of 60000 sons of Sagara and another giving ail 
example of the Solomon’s Judgment motif). 

The learned translator lias not spared any pains to make the transla- 
tion useful to all concerned. In this connection reference may be made to 
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various auxiliary matters in the work, e.g,, the learned footnotes, the three 
appendices, the two indices and the long list of textual corrections and 
emendations. Appendix I gives additional notes including information not 
available when the body of the book was being printed. Appendix II seeks 
to clarify the significance of botanical terms, especially to non-Indian 
readers. . Appendix III proposes to give a list of new and rare words in the 
work and their meanings. Many of these, however, (e.g., adiisya, anir- 
vinna, anudghata, andhatamasa, abhayada, avakrata, asrutapurva, ubhe, 
kalaksepa etc.) have no novelty for Indian Sanskritists. The index of names 
and subjects draws attention, inter alia, to a number of interesting items 
dealt with in the book. Another index gives a list of Sanskrit and Prakrit 
(or rather vernacular) words used in the course of the translation. The text- 
corrections based on the collation of a number of mss. wifi be useful whefl 
a critical edition, the want of which is keenly felt, comes to be undertaken. 
But it is somewhat unfortunate that the actual sources of particular readings 
are not definitely indicated. 

Chintaharan Chakra varti • 

AUNADIKAPADARNAVA of PERUSURI. Edited by T. R. 
Chintamani M.A., Ph.D., Senior Lecturer in Sanskrit, University of 
Madras. Madras University Sanskrit Series, No. 7., Part 4. University 
of Madras, 1939. 

The Atmadikapadarnava which forms the fourth volume of the Series 
of treatises on the Unadi Sutras entitled ‘Unadi Sutras in various Recen- 
sions’ is a very interesting and valuable work. Its principal object is to 
explain in a metrical form, under every unadi sutra of the Paninian School, 
the meanings of words that could be formed with the help of it and to 
draw attention to the various peculiarities noticed in the use of the word 
and its derivatives in different grammatical functions. Occasionally it dis- 
cusses in short prose lines the prevalent readings of the sutras and inciden- 
tally points out variant readings as accepted by predecessors or contemporaries 
of the author. Unfortunately the manuscript material on which the 
edition is based is insufficient and incomplete, running as far as the middle 
of the fourth pada. There are lacunae and obscurities which are difficult 
to be cleared up. The learned editor has, however, spared no pains to 
suggest emendations wherever possible. Ele has also identified in the foot- 
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notes the various references to the sutras of Panini and the commentaries 
thereon, as also to a number of the many other works referred to in the 
body of the text. The volume under review follows the plan and maintains 
the standard of its predecessors of which we had the privilege of reviewing 
the first two numbers in the pages of the Modem Review (October, 1935). 
We eagerly wait for the remaining two volumes which, it is understood, 
will complete this interesting Series of publications of immense linguistic 
interest, undertaken by Dr. Chintamani. 

Chintaharan Chakravarti 

THE NUMBER OF RASAS by V. Raghavan M.A., Ph.D. Adyar 
Library, Adyar, 1940, Demy 8 vo, pp. xxii -f 19a. 

Of the three schools of ancient Indian literary criticism that taking 
rasa as the soul of poetry, is perhaps the most widely known and generally 
followed. This may be the reason why this rasa school in course of time 
gave rise to what are to be styled as various sub-schools of it. But this 
subdivision had behind it no question other than that of the number of 
rasas, which as we know from the earliest available writer of it (the author 
of the Natyasastra ), was at first only eight. Successive writers on rasa 
however invented gradually rasas like santa, prey as, vatsalya and bhakti 
etc. and formed several subschools according as they recognized the total 
number of rasas. In the volume under review Dr. Raghavan has very 
diligently collected and discussed materials to show the evolution of the 
rasa school of ancient Indian literary criticism. As this collection has been 
pretty well exhaustive and includes quotations from some works hitherto 
unpublished the present work will be of great help to a critical student of 
the history of ancient Indian literary criticism. 


Manomohan Ghosh 
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SANSKRIT POETESSES, Part A (Select Verses). • With a Supple- 
ment on Prakrit Poetesses. Edited with critical notes, etc. by Prof. 
Dr. Jatindra Bimal Chaudhuri, ph.d. (London). English Translation 
and Introduction by Prof. Dr. Roma Chaudhuri, m.a., d.phil. (oxon). 
Foreword by Dr. L. D. Barnett, c,b., m.a., d.litt., f.b.a. Second edition, 
Calcutta, 1941. The Contribution of Women to Sanskrit Literature, Vol. II. 
Published by the Author from 3, Federation Street, Calcutta. 

We welcome the second edition of the work within so short a time. 
In this edition Dr. Mrs. Chaudhuri deals in the Introduction not only 
with Sanskrit and Prakrit Poetesses but also with the Female Vedic seers 
and Buddhist theris. She compares these various groups of Indian Poetesses 
and throws much light upon their respective trends of thought and style. 

In this edition it is further shown that out of 140 Sanskrit verses 
collected here the authorship of only fourteen of them may be disputed. 
All the other verses are found in a large number of Mss. of anthological 
and rhetorical works assigned to the same Poetesses as in this work and 
there is no scope for any doubt about their authorship. 

The text is mostly prepared from a large number of Mss. deposited in 
various Libraries in India and abroad. Some exceptionally valuable 
Mss. have been used in this connection. Mss. in Southern Indian scripts 
have been usefully utilised. One may imagine what a huge number of 
Mss. Dr. Chaudhuri had to wade through in order to find out the several 
Mss. that ultimately proved useful to him. In his usually thorough 
manner Dr. Chaudhuri has published this edition. His critical notes are 
exhaustive and useful. The Translation is faithful and accurate. The 
elucidation of knotty parts of the verses, the exposition of double entendres , 
the identification of ancient names, etc. make the third part of the book 
a valuable contribution. 

The Appendices enhance the importance of the book and the 
Bibliography is a mine of information. 

Dr. Chaudhuri and Dr. Mrs. Chaudhuri deserve the congratulations 
of all scholars. 

Amareswar Thakur 
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Adyar Library Bulletin, vol. V, pt* III 

P. K. Code. — The Oldest Dated Manuscript of Punjarafa s Commentary 
on the Sdrasvataprakriya — Dated A.D. 1556 (Samvat 1612). 

H. G. Narahari. — The Dates of Caturvedasvdmin and Ravana: Two 
Commentators on the Rgveda. Caturvedasvamin wrote between 
! 477 A.C. and 1507 A.C., and Ravana lived earlier than the middle 
of the 15th century A.C. 


Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 

vol. XXII, pts. I-II 

R. C. Hazra. — The Kalikapurdna. Facts have been adduced to show that 
the extant Kalikapurdna is different from the original work of that 
name quoted by early writers. The earlier Purana, written between 
650 and 750 A.C., was of a non-tantric character. The present 
Kalikapurdna which had not been known to Bengal before the 13th 
century A.C. appears to have been composed in the region of Kamarupa 
and contains a large amount of Tantric elements in its rituals. It mav 
be a work of the tenth or the eleventh century A.C. 

P. K. Gode. — The Role of the Courtezan in the Early History of Indian 
Painting. 

N. A. Gore. — fagaddharas Indebtedness to Harihara — An Ancient Com- 
mentator of the Mdlatimddhava . Jagaddhara’s celebrated commentary 
on Bhavabhuci’s Mdlatimddhava contains a large amount of borrowings 
from the earlier commentary of Harihara of the early 13th century. 

Shaikh Chand Husain. — When and where was Ferishta born ? 
Fcrishta’s father Gliulam Ali Hindu Shah came in 1553 A.C. from 
Astrabad to Ahmadnagar where Ferishta was born in the year A.H. 
980 (1570-71 A.C.). 

M. A. ChaghTAi. — Indo-Mnslim Architecture. 

B. C. Law .—Some Ancient Indian Tribes. The note contains information 
regarding the Anupas, Klkatas, Tukharas, Kukuras and Ugras as 
found in the literature of ancient India. 

Har Dutt Sharma. — Hdsya as a Rasa in Sanskrit Rhetoric and Literature . 
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Bharatiya Vldya, vol. Ill, pt. 1 (November, 1941J 

A. D. Pusalkar. — Indus Civilisation. Ic is mainly a description of the sites 
and buildings discovered at Harappa and Mohenjo-Daro. 

A. S. Gopani. — Ajivika Sect — A New Interpretation. Originally the sect 
of Ajlvikas was known as Maskarins or Ekadandins carrying a bamboo- 
staff as its symbol. The designation Ajivika might have been due 
to the employment of some specific means of livelihood (ajivika) by 
the members of the sect. Gosalaka, a leading Ajivika in the time of 
Mahavira, was a scheming man making the sect unpopular by the 
preachings of the illogical theories. 

A. N. UpADHYEi — Siricimdhakavvam of Krsnatilasuka . Siricimdhakavva 
(e= Srtcihnakavya) is a Prakrit poem (still in manuscript) by Krsnallla- 
suka known also as Kodandamangala or Vilvamangala, who flourished 
at the close of the 13 th century A.C. Krsnalflasuka had composed the 
first eight cantos of the poem to which his pupil Durgaprasada Yati 
added four more, writing also a commentary in Sanskrit on the entire 
work. The word siri occurring in the last stanza of each of the twelve 
cantos of the work is responsible for its title Siricimdhakavva. Written 
with the specific purpose of illustrating the rules of Vararuci’s Prakrta- 
prakdsa , the poem delineates events in the early life of Sr! Krsna. 
No definite proof is available as to whether this Vilvamangala is identi- 
cal with the author of the Krsnakarnamrta and the Purusakara. 

S. D. Gyani. — Ancient India and the Outer World. This is a brief 
account of the spread of Indian culture both in the east and the west 
from the earliest times down to the tenth century of the Christian era. 


Bulletin of the Deccan College Research Institute, 

vol. II, nos. Ill & IV (1941) 

H. D. Sankalia. — Monuments of the Yddava Period in the Poona District. 

A. V. Naik . — Studies in the Nagarjunikonda Sculptures. The paper deals 
with the general architecture, different articles of furniture, toys, 
musical instruments, and various weapons of offence and defence found 
at Nagarjunikonda. 

T. S. Shejinalkar. — The Bengal Episode in Maratha history. The writer 
tries to show that the Maratha invasion of Bengal wa 1 - not so rapacious 
in character as is generally regarded. 
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Bulletin I'Eoolt Francois tf’Extromo-Orfont, 

Tome XL, Faso. U (1940) 

K. A. Nilakanta Sastri. — Srt Vijaya. G)lonised by Indians at an early 
period, Sri Vijaya-Palembang in the Sumatran Archipelago became the 
centre u£ a great Indonesian power in the 7th century A.C. The article 
dealy with the history of the kingdom of Sri Vijaya in its beginnings 
and gives an account of its growth and activities in the 8th, 10th and 
13th Centuries when it began to lose its greatness. 

Paul Levy. — Les traces de l* introduction du bouddhisme a Luang Prabang. 

Jain* V Idya", vol. I, no. 2 (October, 1941 ) % 

Kalipada Mitra. — Dreams in Jaina Literature. 

S. Srikantha Sastri. — Jatn Epistemology. 

Kamta Prasad Jain. — The Rattas of Saundatti and Jainism. The Rattas 
related to the Imperial Rastrakutas ruled under the latter as feudatory 
chiefs between 850 and 1250 A.C. at Saundatti, now a village in the 
district of Belgaum in the Bombay Presidency. Under the Rattas 
Jainism flourished, but the doctrine of Ahimsa had no emasculating 
effect upon its followers, who proved themselves excellent warriors. 

S. M. Katre. — The Importance of Jaina Literature for Middle lndo-Aryan 
Linguistics. Emphasis has been laid upon the study of the voluminous 
compositions of the Jaina bards and the vast number of the Jaina com- 
mentaries that are rich in dialectical varieties and other Middle Indo- 
Aryan characteristics. 

Banarsi Das Jain.— ^ (The Origin of 

Jainism according to the Brahmanical Puranas). 

Journal of the Andhra Historical Researoh Soolety, 

vol. XIII, pt. II (July, 1941) 

M. Somasekhara Sarma. — A Study of the Grants of the Early Ganges. 

0 

Journal of tfio Annamalal University, vol. XI, no. 1 (September, 1941) 

N. V. Mallaya. — Studies in Sanskrit Texts on Temple Architecture with 
Special Reference to the Tantrasamuccaya. 

Journal of ttia Assam Rasta rob Sooloty, vol. VIJ, no. 3 (July, 1941) 

B. K. Barua. — A Short Note on Srihastamuktavali. The Sanskrit text is 
being published in the journal with English translation. It is a 
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treatise on hand-poses compiled by Subhankara from well-known works 
on the subject like the Natyasastra of Bharata. 

PrEMDHAR Chowdhury.— The Hindu Deities and their I cono graphical 
Representations. 

Journal of the B snorts Hindu Vnlvanlty, vol. 6, no. 1 

Raj Bali Pandey,-— The Vivdha Samskara of the Hindus. Significance 
attached to the marriage ceremony by the Hindus, its importance in 
the social structure, the origin of the institution and the forms of 
marriage recognised as valid in the ancient Hindu society are some of 
the topics discussed in the paper. 

Journal of tho Bihar and Orissa nssoarsti fnlsty, 

vol. XX YU, pt. m 

A, Banbrji-Sastri, — India Beyond the Ganges. Translated with notes 
from the original German of Lassen’s Indischc Altcrthumskunde. 

S. C. Sarkar. — Notes on a Tibetan Account of Bengal. 

Journal of tho Qroottr India dooiaty, to]. VIII, no. 2 (July, 1941) 

Jean Przyluski. — The Shadow Theatre in Greater India and in Greece. 

R. C. Majumdar. — Political Relations of Tibet with India. Materials 
found in Tibetan and Chinese texts lead to the conjecture that Tibetan 
kings invaded and brought under subjugation parts of India at different 
times between the close of the 6th and the beginning of the 9th century 
of the Christian era. 

Batakrishna Ghosh. — Varuna. This religio-philological study analyses 
and discusses the ideas associated with the name of Varuna and its 
equivalents found in the Vedic and many other languages. 

Himansu Bhusan Sarkar. — Glimpses of the Hindu-1 avanese Society of 
Central Java — (from the middle of the seventh to the early part of the 
tenth century A.D.). 

JOUWl Of Indian Hlttory, vol. XX, pt. 2 (August, 1941) 

Bm) NaTH Puri. — Naga Worship in the Kushana Period. 

N, B. Roy. — The Transfer of Capital from Delhi to Daulatabad. Con- 
siderations that might have weighed with Sultan Muhammad bin 
Tughluq in transferring his capital from Delhi to Daulatabad have 
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been discussed, specially his religious zeal for propagating Islam in the 
south. Evil effects of this wild experiment of the Sultan have also 
been dealt with. 

Anil Chandra Banerji. — Peshwa Madhav Rao l and the Nizam 
( i 7 6i-, 7 6 3 ). 

Journal of the Madras University, vol. XIII, no. 2 (July, 1941) 

K. A. Nilakanta Sastri. — Nalanda. The importance of Nalanda as a 
cultural institution and the influence that it exerted on the Buddhist 
thought and religion have been emphasised. 


Journal of the Royal Asiatfo Society of Bengal, 

Letters, vol. VII (1941), no. 1 

M. I. Borah. — The Life and Works of Amir Hasan Djhlavi. Hasan was 
a great Indo-Pcrsian poet in the time of ‘Ala u’d-Din Khalji in the 
early fourteenth century. 

N. B. Roy. — Futuhat-i-Ftruzshahi. Sultan Flruzshah Tughlaq composed a 
brief narrative of the events of his reign and had it engraved on the 
walls. This historical work in Persian has been edited here. 

P. C. Sengupta. — The Solar Eclipse in the Rgueda and the Date of Atri. 
The reference to a solar eclipse in a Rgvedic hymn by Atri has been 
discussed to show that the said eclipse occurred on the 26th of July in 
3928 B.C. when Atri lived ‘in a cave of a hundred openings at the 
bottom of a snow<apped peak either of»the Himalayas or of Karakoram 
range.’ 

W. J. Culshaw. — Some Beliefs and Customs relating to Birth among the 
Santals. 

journal of the Royal Aalatlo Soolely of Graat Britain and Ireland, 

1941, pt. Ill 

E. H. Johnston. — Two Notes on Ptolemy’s Geagraphy of India. 

(i) Dounga, a trade centre mentioned by Ptolemy in his 
Geography of India seems to have been a seaport perhaps on the island 
of Salsette. Dounga is inferred to have been identical with the 
Dhenukakata of the inscriptions and Dongri of the present day. The 
prosperity of this market-place grew when r was in Saka hands. 
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(ii) Ptolemy’s description of the internal mountain ranges of 
India leads to the conjecture that he has used Greek renderings of a 
recension of the Brahmapurdna for his authority. 

E. H. G. Walsh. — Notes on the Silver Punch-marked Coins and Copper 
Punch-marked Coins , in the British Museum. 

. S. Ramaswami Aiyar. — Bibliography of Indian Music. 

■ Ruben. — The P uranic Line of Heroes. A comparison of the accounts 
of the Sambhavaparvan of the Mahdbhdrata on the one hand, and the 
Vamsaparvans of the Harivamsa, and the Brahma and other Purdnas 
on die other, shows that the Brahmapurdna has borrowed from the 
Harivamsa which is an imitation of the Mahdbhdrata. 

Journal of the Sind Historical Society, vol. V, no. 3 (November, 1941) 

N. M. Bilimoria. — The fats , a Tribe in Sind. 

C. L. Mari walla, — Ancient Sind Civilisation as known from Recent 
Archaeological Excavations. The discussion in the paper includes the 
following topics : Chronology of ancient cultural sites in Sind, 
authors of the Inldus civilisation, buildings, civic amenities, food, 
clothing, personal decoration, tools and implements, toys and games, 
arts and crafts, art of writing, religious beliefs, and the extent of 
Chalcolithic civilisation. 

Journal of the Sri Venkatesvara Oriental Institute, 

.vol. II, pt. I (January- June, 1941) 

T. K. Gopalasvami Aiyengar. — Upavarsa and Bodhdyana. The writer of 
this paper affirms the much discussed identity of Upavarsa and 
Bodhayana known also by the name Krtakoti, who wrote Vrttis both on 
the Purvamlmamsa and the Uttarmlmamsa systems of philosophy as can 
be gathered from the statements of Sabarasvamin and Sankaracarya. 
New textual evidence has been adduced in support of die identification. 

N. Aiyaswami Sastri. — Central Teachings of the Manimekhalai. Mani- 
mekhalai l, the well-known Tamil classic poem has introduced in it 
discussions on various precepts and doctrines of Buddhist ethics and 
philosophy. The discourse of the sage Aravana to the heroine embo- 
died in the two sections of the poem contains instructions on the correct 
means of knowledge and their fallacies, and explains the theory of 
causation. The contents of the second section relating to the theory 
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of causation have been interpreted in this paper in the light of writings 
on the subject in Pali and Sanskrit literature. 

M. Ramkrishna Kavi. — Utpala-partmalam. The Utpala-parimala is a com- 
mentary on the Brhatsamhitd , the celebrated astrological work of 
Varahamihira. The commentator Yogin or Yoglsvara completed his 
work at Srirariga in the year 966 A.C. 

T. K. V. N. Sudarsanacharya. — Some Parallel Concepts of Jainism and 
Vedanta . 

N. Aiyaswami Sastri. — A Commentary on the Sdnkhyakdrikd in Chinese . 
The writer contends that the anonymous commentary in Chinese appen- 
ded to Paramartha’s Chinese rendering of Sdnkhyakarika could not be 
a translation of the Mdtharavrtti as has been supposed by some. 

E. V. Vira Raghavacharya. — Ancestry and Date of the Sanskrit Dramatist 
Vdtsya Varadacarya . Varadacarya, who wrote the Bhdna play Vasanta- 
tilaka and the allegorical drama Yatirdjavijaya , flourished in Conjeeveram 
in the 14th century and was a descendant of Raman ujacarya. 

S. Krishnaswami AlYANGAR. — The V edandrdyanaperumdl Inscription: 
Anur. The inscription engraved on the walls of a temple in the village 
Anur in the Chingleput district records a grant of provision for learned 
men (Bhattavrtti). The Bhattas entitled to the Vrtti were required to 
be competent in teaching among other subjects the Mlmamsa in 
twenty chapters. This shows that the term Mlmamsa denoted, at the 
time of this inscription (999 A.C.), the 12 chapters now recognised as 
the Purvamimamsa proper, the 4 chapters of the Uttarrmmamsa and 
the 4 chapters of the so-called Samkarsanakanda. 

K. Satakopacharya. — The Nydyakalapa , also called Nydya- - 
kalapasamgraha or N ydyasamgraha is a compilation giving in 220 
stanzas the summaries of the topics (adhikaranartha) discussed in the 
Sribhdsya. The author Senanatha or Senesvararya flourished at the 
beginning of the 12th century A.C. 

T. Viraraghavacharya. — : . This study written in Sanskrit 

on the V atsesikasutras of Kanada embodies in it both the textual and 
the philosophical discussions. 

Journal of the University of Bombay, vol. X, pt. I 

Jadunath Sarkar. — Sources of Maratha History. 

G. M. Moraes. — Kanhoji Angrias Relations with the Portuguese. 

S . N. Chakra varti . — The Prehistoric Periods in India . 
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Man In India* vol. XXI, nos. 2 & 3 (April-Soptember, 1941) 
Manindra Bhusan Bhaduri.— The Aboriginal Tribes of the Udaypur State . 
T. R. PADMANABHACHARI. — Games , Sports, and Pastimes in Prehistoric 
Relics. 


New Indian Antiquary, vol. IV, no. 5 (August, 1941) 

K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar. — Nandipurana. The Nandipurana exten- 
sively quoted by Laksmldhara in his Krtyakalpataru seems to have been 
regarded in his time in the early 12th century as a high authority. Even 
then the mss. of the work, which are now perhaps extinct, had already 
become rare. 


Ibid., vol. IV, no. 9 (December, 1941) 

T. G. AravamuThan. — Some Survivals of the Harappa Culture. To be 
continued. 


New Review, vol. XIV, April, 1941 
Betty Heiman. — Indian Concepts of the Eternal. 

Ibid., vol. XIV, September, 1941 

H. Heras. — The Hamitic Indo-Mediterranean Race. The Hamitic races 
now called the Indo- Mediterraneans originated from the Dravidians and 
created a civilisation of high order. 


Poona Orientalist, vol. VI, nos. 1 & 2 (April and July,, 1941) 

Raja Rao. — The Eclipse-code of the Rgvedic Aryans as Revealed in the 
Sunahsepai Hymns and the Brahmanas. 

N. V. Ahalye. — Ahalya-Kamadbenu of Kesavadasa. The note describes 
the ms. of a voluminous Dharmasastra digest called Ahalyakamadhenu 
compiled by Kesavadasa in the i 8 th century un|dcr the patronage of 
Ahalyabai Holkar of Indore. 

Ram Keshav Ranade.— Indian Charity. Sanskrit t exfs in praise of charity 
and its various forms as found in the Veda, Purina and Dharmasastra 
have been referred to in the note. 

Ludwick Sternbach. — Similar Social and Legal Institutions in Ancient 
India and in Ancient Mexico. 
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E. P. Radhakrishnan. — The Pancapadika Literature. The Pancapadika- 
prasthana or Vivaranaprasthana is one of the three schools of thought 
that have interpreted Sankaracarya’s Bhasya on the Brahmasutra in three 
different lines. The available literature on this particular Prasthana has 
been dealt with in this paper. 

K. Madhava Krishna Sarma. — Katyayana . Some of the Vartikas of 
Katyayana have been examined in this paper to determine the relation 
between Panini and Katyayana. Katyanyana’s object in writing the 
Vartikas was not to find fault with the grammar *»f Panini. He tried 
sincerely to clear the ambiguities in the rules of the Astadhyayi by 
supplementing them where necessary. 

P. K. Code. — Date of Dhanesvara s commentary on Bams Candisataka — 
A.D. i jog (Saka 12 3/) and Aufrecht’ s mistaken identity of this 
author with his namesake , the author of a commentary on the 
Anargharaghava. 

Quarterly Journal of the Mythlo Society, 

vol. XXI, nos. 3 & 4 (January- April, 1941) 

R. N. Saletore. — Haryab Ihn Battuta and Harihara Nrpala. According to 

the writer of this article Haryab mentioned by the Tangerian traveller 
Ibn Battuta cannot be identified with Harihara Nrpala of the Gersoppc 
family. 

V. Raghavendra Rao.— Haidar Alt and the First Mahrdtta War 
1779-01782 A.D. 

Anant P. Karmarkar. — Administrative Machinery in Mediaeval Karnataka 
(Third to Seventeenth century A.D). 

Science and Culture, July, 1941 

S. P. Roychowdhuri.— A Short Account of the Agricultural Methods 
practised in Ancient India. The account is based on the evidence sup- 
plied by the prehistoric archeological finds and references found in the 
Vedas, Puranas and Smrtis. 
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BHOJARAJA-SACCARITA NAJAKA 



I.H.Q., SEPTEMBER, 1941. 



Bhojaraja-saccarita Nataka 

of 

Vecianta-vagtsa Bhattdcdrya 
Introductory 

During my search for Mss. of the Surjanacarita 1 in the archives 
of Europe, my attention was drawn to this work in August, 1939. 
A complete Ms. of this Nataka is included in the India Office 
Collection. Thanks to the kindness of Dr. Randle, the Librarian, 
the Ms. 2 was sent to the Calcutta University Library for my use. 
Soon after my arrival in India in October, 1939, I had an oppor- 
tunity of examining its contents. It is written on countrymade 
yellow paper in Nagari character. There are fourteen folios con- 
taining 239 lines of clear writing. The front page of the 1st folio 
is blank except for Ndtakabbojabandha and “430” in Nagari 
characters in ink and Bhojabandha in pencil in Latin characters. 
The last page contains 3 lines of which a part of the 1st line and the 
2nd and 3rd lines is written in different ink by another hand. 
Folio no. 10 contains on both sides 10 lines. All the pages 
of the other folios with these exceptions contain 9 lines. An 
unknown reader has in many places covered letters and some- 
times words with ink and introduced corrections in the margin 
outside the written area on each folio. The work consists 
of two acts only. The real name of this small drama is given at the 
end of the first act as: Bbojardja-saccarita . 3 Each folio roughly 
measures iofy" x inches. 

Its contents 

This work in which verses occupy more space than prose, 
opens with Sri-Ganesaya namah. Then follow 2 stanzas, in praise of 

1 See my paper on Siirjanacarita in Indian Historical Quarterly , 1938, pp. 370ft. 

2 Sanskrit Ms. 1 . 0 . 38^ (E4181). 

3 The work is sometimes called Bhoja-nibandha; but nowhere Bhojabandha. 
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the (Vyasa)' Cakradhara son of the Vyasa Gopala. At the end of 
the i st act this Gopala is called Dharmadhyaksa. Cakradhara 
appears to have been the spiritual guide of the hero of the work, 
king Bhoja. Then follows praise of the author Vedanta-vagisa 
Bhattacarya’ and his guru Narayana Sarasvati . 6 The latter used to 
reside in Varanasi and rescued Paramatma-vidya (Vedanta) from dis- 
tress. Then follows eulogistic description of the hero, king Bhoja, 
who was lord of Vrndavati' and son of prince Surjana . 8 The latter is 
also called “lord of Vrndavati.” Bhoja’s mother was the Kanaka- 
rajfit Kamala. Kamala, after the death of her husband, Surajana, 
appears to have ruled her husband’ s state for some time during the 
minority of Bhoja, Bhoja is praised for his deeds and efficiency in 
administration. In one place the Sutradhara solemnly informs us that 
the administration of the hero reminded the people of the reign of 
the purvatana Bhoja. In another place, one of the dramatis personae 
declares that the hero became more famous by his deeds than the 
pracina Bhoja The hero is described in one place as Srt-Krsna- 
caranakamalasevaka and there is very little doubt about the Vaisnava 
leanings of the author. The rest of the drama is full of names 
of various holy places in India and their respective merits. 
Among these the following may be mentioned, viz. Varanasi , 9 
Jagannatha-ksctra, Gariga-sagara, Setubandha-Ramcsvara, Junction of 
Bhagirathi and Kalindi, and Haridvara. 

Its author and his date 

The colophon at the end of the last act runs as follows: Iti 
Sriman- N dray ana- Sarasvati- sampujy a-carana-kamala-y ugala-Vedanta- 

4 A Brahmana who recites or expounds the Puranas in public. 

5 The author is sometimes simply called Vagisa. 

6 Dr. Satkari Mookerji suggests the identification of this Narayana ¥(tfh 
NSiiyana Sarasvati, the author of the Varttika on Sankara’s Bhasy* on Brahmasntta 
(Calcutta Sanskrit Scries). 

7 On the identification of Vrndavati see infra, p. 3, fn. 

8 Sometimes the name is given as SHrijana. 

9 Sometimes Ka'st. 
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vdgisa - Bbattdcdrya -krtau Dharmddbyaksa - Vydsa-Srt -Gopdla-nan- 
dana-Vydsa-$ri Cakradbaralamkrtd-Vrnddvatyadbisa 10 - Siirajana-nan - 
dana-Vrndavatyadhisa-Sri-Bhojaraja-saccarita-namni Sfmatake pratha- 
monkah. We know from this passage that the author was a disciple 
of Narayana-Sarasvati. Elsewhere in the Nataka this Narayana is 
described as a great authority on Paramatmavidya. From this as 
well as the title of his disciple (V edanta-vagtsa) it is reasonable 
to assulne that he was probably a great authority on Vedanta and 
connected studies. It is strange that the work does not give the 
real name of the author; Vedanta- vagisa and Bhattacarya can 
only be taken as a title and a surname. He cannot be far removed 
in date from the time of Candrasckhara, the author of the Surjana- 
carita. Candrasekhara was a contemporary of Akbar (1556-1605 
A.D.)" and he lived in the court of Surjana, a feudatory prince of 
the Timurid emperor. Our author seems to have been a court poet 
of Bhoja, the son of Surjana. As such he must be placed in the 

last quarter of the 16th or the first half of the 17th century. He 

was apparently a Brahmana and had Vaisnava leanings. But the 
work does not reveal any details about the author’s family or his 

other works if any. As to his virtues as an author of a dramatic 

composition, I can only mention that he has succeeded in writing 
one without introducing any female character and the usual scenes 
of erotic court intrigue. The author’s style is sometimes vitiated 
by the rhetorical fault called Amongst his mannerisms 

may be mentioned an unnecessary duplication of the interrogative 
particle. 

Itf importance 

The drama is important for a study of the Surjanacarita. Both 
Bhoja and the Vyasa Gopala, father of Bhoja’ s Guru Cakradhara 

10 Vrnd.lviiti has been identified with the modem town of Bundi in the 
Haraoti and Tonk Agency of Rajputaria. Sec Fipigraphia Indica, vol. XXI, p. 281. 

11 Indian Historical Quarterly, vol. XIV, p. 379. By an unfortunate escapade 
of the well known devil the date is wrongly printed as 1536-1605 A.D. 
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are mentioned in the last canto o£ the Surjanacartta . We are also told 
in this latter work that the Vyasa Gopala’s son Cakradhara stood 
in front of Bhoja at the time of his coronation. Our present work 
does not supply any historical information about Bhoja. The “old 
Bhoja” mentioned above was possibly the Pratihara Bhoja (c. 836-82 
A.D.) or more probably the Paramara prince of that name (c. 1010- 
1055 A.D.). 13 Surjana’s son is frequently praised in the nataka in 
the meaningless conventional way so well known to tHe prasasti- 
karas of the early mediaeval kings of Northern India. In the Surjana - 
car it a however, Bhoja is said to have conquered the Gurjararaja - 
bhumt. XA If he really did so he must have achieved this result in 
the company of the armies of the House of Timur in which he, 
like his father, appears to have served. In the SUrjanacarita he is 
called Dillisenapuraskrta and is also credited with the conquest of 
the Suhmas, Vangas, Vaidarbhas, Traigartas, Malavas and the 
Gandharas. 11 But (if these claims had any historical basis) it is 
really surprising that our drama should remain silent on such 
brilliant achievements of the hero. Our author certainly occupied a 
position in the court of Bhoja entitling him to the fullest informa- 
tion about the achievements of his patron. But it is possible for one 
to argue that those sections of the Surjavacarita which describe these 
victories of Bhoja and which occur in the last canto of the work 
were composed at a date subsequent to that of the composition 
of the present drama. 

Orthography and Script 

As to orthographical peculiarities, it may be noted that the 
writer makes no distinction between h and v. Thus we have 
Vrahmavid for Brahmavid, Vudhesu for Budhesu, Vudhena for 


12 See Ray, Dynastic History of Northern India, Calcutta University Press, 
vol. I, p. 61 1 ; ibid., vol. II, p. 927. 

13 Indian Historical Quarterly, vol. XIV, p. 378. 

14 Ibid. 
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Budhena, Vrahm't for Brdbmt. Both Ramadasa and Ramadasa , arc 
found; the former spelling appears to be a mistake xof the scribe. 
In all cases where, n, n and n combine with a consonant the 
writer has used the Anunasika m for these letters. In fact anttsvdra 
is indiscriminately used for all anUndsikas often violating the 
rule of Panini TOfTO:. We have changed all anusvaras 

at the end by putting H, in its place. Occasionally consonants 
have been doubled after r , e.g. K'trttivarman , purovarttina, 
varivartti, vivarjjita ; but the Ms. has also sarvad d, Nisargasundara , 
dharma , caturdasa 3 etc. where the consonant has not been duplicated 
after r. The script is of course as noted above Nagari. But a few 
.etters show interesting variations of form. 1 ’ Thus the letter bha has 


sometimes been written as 
as etc. 





stba 


Metre 

There are in all 106 verses in the drama. Of these 66 are 
composed in Anustubh, 26 in Upajdti, 5 in Sardulavikridita, 2 in 
Svagata, three each in V dsantatilakd and Vamsastha and one in 
Rathoddbata. 

I conclude these very brief introductory remarks by quoting the 
following which occurs at the end of the Ms. in a different hand : 


Suraja na na m dan a- V rnddva tyad b tsa-Sri-B h ojardjasaccarita - 
ndmni Sri-natake dvittyomkah . Samdpto grant bah. 

It seems very probable that this was written by the same person 
who, while reading this Ms., had suggested a number of corrections 


15 Compare Bcndall, Catalogue of the Buddhist Sanskrit Manuscripts . 
Cambridge, 1883, Table of Letters, bottom line, Library Mark 1355; date 1576, the 
letter bha ; also Bidder, Indtsche Palatograph it, Strassburg, 1896, plates: Tafel V, 
line 33, column XIII, the letter bha; Tafel VI. Handschriftcn, line 51. column XVI, 
the letter stha 1; on the same Tafel line 47, column XIX, the letters hu; on the same 
Tafel, line 38, column. XIV, the letter bha. 
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and had written his emendations on the margin around the written 
space of the folios. He had often smudged what hie thought to be 
incorrect in the original with ink so that the version as known to the 
writer of the Ms. has often been completely lost. Though his cor- 
rections are sometimes reasonable enough yet they are not always so 
and on several occasions I had to restore the original reading of the Ms. 
As an instance of the mistakes the reader may be asked to note the fact 
that in the passage cited above Vrndavatyadhtsa is incorrectly written 
as Stamdavatyadhisa . This incorrect form actually occurs in the 
text at the beginning of the first act. A comparison of the data as 
contained in the SUrjanacarita as also in other parts of the drama 
leaves us in no doubt that Lord of Vrndavati was the correct title of 
the kings of the line of Bhoja. lw 

H. C. Ray 


16 In editing this text I have received material help from Dr. S. K. Mookerjec, 
M.A., Ph.D., and also from Mr. A. Nag, Pandit Aniruddha Jha, Pandit Panchanan 
Bhattacharya and Mr. P. C. Majumdar, M.A. 







tftmmr- nm gwtfrtfoKH 

fl\*?rnn^ftf>iffl^f?T^#,t nlqr# mraiw ar: 1 i 

HWRHsrfirHtsffHi jr?*: «?rrT5T(t gnit 

mu 

*fifrcrarr»pra arsrw fsra 

*Tffr% g«r^^qkT firfwr wt i 

wi 4 wit ffcriw* 3 s n? flfit wWh 

^TWIST* iTflTTWt HiJHHt IP, II 


[^r^P% gaw: i]*» wwfafwfco' i maw- 

^iftuT H^reffircrfirftaHT wt?«#r 3tarfwfl5 v; nft^fa aftgtstw n 

^Tt^T^T I^^vftTOT 3 TTf: *T<% 

flwprfaHfa I 

[arrang Hwgwtw 4 * 6 i *W hJ Twagrr swfw sftfog 

fejfagtr: ««rr: tfarm <j* i 

[afiw he: i] vamrnt swunt %■■ wfr i i HHif? — 

gffWH <T«HH 

w%fRt 5a wwr: i tt 


I jjj^ but the u is in another ink. The unknown reader (Abbrevia- 
tion U. R.) has written above * 2 *T% ^T^Tl^T I 

2a Throughout the text stage directions have been placed in square brackts. 

3 ^ | Vmdavati has been identified with modern Bundi in 

Rajputana, $ec above, p. 3 fn. 8a. 


4 l 5 

5» ...<J: I But the U. R. has placed ink over h. 

6 ^HfT Htfaf I 
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ftwfi gifts ggrjrmg » 

gjrgrr- i i ft«?ftj3itg i 

33 : [gfagTfgi] sg*?g ftgfgg gg?gr*ii gvgigwi 33 %3 
gr^ftr 7 i 

tprgir: i sftra smrfa ft »?gj i fgnlf ^grergrnftrgTrgrggr fag^gt 
tfggtsftr I 

•13! 8 I flft 9 giggg I 
3337?;: I 10 3i: 3>?g: I 

33: [flrf] I Rawr-5 ft^t I 

33! [gftrW3] I 3?% H3 f 33 ?q r3 3 3iTT3f ^l?33T3^r3fr3f4w ft ftWS? 
3?3gi 11 

35'TK: I 12 %■ tfffg: I rtgift I 

?TT^rft^'T3g^ 333: 

gn^gfggg g?’ 3-. i 
3TTT33T 5R?ft< g3>? 

3*^3 HTfftf TTTfflft?: II 13 
3.3?ft %3lft 3.fa: ?3l 3? 

7lf^<?T3Tfo 33 3^5 I 
33*33? 3333f 3^f 

gftrwrr ^3 g^3 gtsgg ii 14 

33: [flfg*gg] I 313? 331-33I3t33?!3133? STOfa^pift*: ft 3KTW? S3: I 
wn?: [313^] I 3?^ 3 s?R?fg ftg I >»5 I gHTgr*3? 3^3#3tT33Rt 
3I3?W ggftj: i 

33.- I [3ft>3Tft3 3 3W33f g*: 3*3^3’ 5 313=3] I ft??3>33> 

3?*l3!r*3f 3€t3#5?rg3T<t 3irrgrTT: I 


7 3T~3%^f3 rf3 I 7 8 33: 3ft I in *'*-■ original Ms. 

9 U. R. has taken off the full stop with different ink. 

10 No full stop in original. 1 1 The Ms. seems to have j 

12 No full stop in original. 

*3 g§r ^r? i >4 g% g*? ^sn i 

15 Ms. as corrected by U. R. reads but the original seems to be right. 
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[ 3 ^* 15a di<mi «nTO[. *rsraft] 1 ?sfti^r * amifa 

^dlWftHH. I stjftsr^q; I 5T«nff I 

^ »rai % 16 5 <pffnf =«r 

*j <PT«rfa TOf^'t 17 1 

*^?rai>fafirft 5 $ft'T 5 ir 

nftfwrfa;* 5<tt 17a T^m^r^nq 11 18 

to; 1 [^nfag^roTOfftsf] 1 nr ^ ^T^raruwf 35= 3 

SVTftft K \$ fw^r $5^ % ♦TTSPjqfa: SBWfcfttfefa l 

sprrc: 1 [stto* 1] 1 9 to^ ft HiwTO^fa 

Ti^ira^rT ^frsrcnr ?fa 1 ?MTff — 

l^nTgftrt JSPlfa 5 tf*T£: 

^^l 0 a 3RT^3 | 

TOfiftfa: TO 3 R^ >TCtef- 

«P?T<»F>ft STtSRT^: II 40 

TO-. 4 * I ^ HJti S^lftj 4 9 sft?3^i 5^ ft ftft^q 1 

n™: i * 3 [siftwR 4 3 ] 1 «t toto jraTTra^ft T??ra<?f*ftw( 4 * *im- 

rraFT q^wfTcPft 1 ^rsnft — 

?r*rc 35rt Tiwfts *rftrt 

*MT a^n: 4 5 ltcP wrfo 1 
*rftr ^ 

vrfqft: fTr ^: 46 II 

[sgnsHTO ^sft 4 7 1] ^ 

y?ri^dl 98a 'j^rftsrrftldt 1 


• 5 a *£PTR«r*ft I 

16 y is covered with ink and is not distinct. 

17 Corrected reading (^* ^*)» 

17a Prof. D. M. Bhattacliarya suggests for % eft *8 Jp*? tr^, ^T I 

19 In original there is no full stop after I 

19a sgjT Jfftifa 

20 *Pjf rr^T \* 3 J 1 21 *Tjrf ^TT *TTfttT I 

22 Here in Ms. but U. R. has made it as above. 

23 *ref ^sTT ^TTfttT I 2 4 Ms. rcads I 

25 Sffit in original. 26 ^TT Sfjf^T \ 

27 ^ \ 28 M<; - rcatls \ 

28a ^ 55 pfcft 
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9 wfTftrfir® 0 to; i jr: — 

flwr’rsgfij 

WT 3 ' h tfspi HNrpf i 

3^ *roi*iwRRifa%fa 

[tf?t fiissT*^ u] srermr i 
[?ra: afotfir HROaffr HHHTHR**] I 
ATOM'S: l 81 5 $ SRHHR [?% HTHR wnftR] I 
Hi *roff TOifiu yfiwi nfiro «pht 

?wr 8 * H5TOT JiRf fm i 

*c^T Hg *TRcft Haif<THT gfw 

aRrgrfs^cflrcg % TO 3 ‘ nfita hi%ht II 33 

<r*rrff— 

>tim\«i«giiKg 3 * i 
frgcnrt asrfnt 
m*m <rf km gf*£f: it 35 

hjrthr; [hW <wi#iii 36 =rr^r toh»] i ^rmrft ^roh% <r 
RRtgn^ir <3rfsrcrr nr# *t«rfiR * *%h. i gs*’ 3 hh; g*nf? 1 

nr ^ sfirrt hr’ j’fcff 

fNsnfir gHtfir HTrofiaiH wt# ^rft nfiw; i 
m *^5 fir Hifirm jnprfiRft^ hh«tt 

HqjfawfinTrfHHt HTOHT *T%*TTOHHT 37 II 38 

29 In the original, there is a full stop after I 

30 In the original it is 

31 ^ |j^ j U. R. seems to have corrected it into with light ink. 

32 .eiflinjj *T% ; but "*>” has been covered with bglit ink by U.R. 

33 3% W I 

34 In the original it is 3 ^ 3 ^ • but U. R. has tried as it seems to add r to ^ | 

35 I 

36 fftf *J% ; but U. R. has covered “yx” with ink and added below 

"zt” » 

37 There is at the end which has been covered with ink by U. R. 

3 ® ^»T I 
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srntftafn: i* 8 ‘ [djfiwindi-tf mgwH mirt] i 
>m*n: 89 frfar 

fro stanfa snn^ i 
awt * 0 gnrra; sgjmwfsr <» ^t: 
mit f? y fefo r ik nT^?r u«> 
i sjft 4 * ^U3jfti% tfong. *TtaTT*t ^p?j: 

SaiHWTH^T: ■gfa fosilw II 4 * 

*rcftafm i mr TTfmmsiH’T =n%f^ i jrfr* arTftsngfa ffTmu: 44 mBrnra- 
f?!?H5: 4 4a gftmR^sr: wtan; ^rtgramrsa^t: mrfw- *fa i 

muff— 

TT TT^Ttsr: *T5J 4WIct 3R- 48 

^ m%=r swrrfar i 
srcfaaiTsrwf'T gftnrrsrt 

af*ras* 4Sa #aH. u 46 

gmfa i mg mg fmrficmf i [?fa i] 

a *<rr«n i 4 7 

gf <mr * ■ji?i>Tt?ft mrarSm ii 48 

jmta fTTfft'T^: [ s t tr i t^ mm^mratmr ] i »rt mwrms j tforar 
=rren*4cl WTTjrrgsa arm aaag. i 48a *bt 4 fsmwmtoiTt flNnm i ssktr 3 
9/414^ vfftr: TffT*Ritflm tt ^ TtfrsRT'rtm i 

mrr mrt 48b mrr mn fra mrmig. i 
5fomrmns^r ^ragfogm ftft ii 49 

3 8a mr arTTrrfrrerff?; 39 Ms reads mnsm: t 

40 Ms. reads • hut U. R. has covered ^jfto with ink and has put 

Oil the left margin |iyn suggesting thereby jyrR; in the place of gjft-T I 
4 » jj% tr^r i 4 2 Ms. read5 i 43 gm ^9T I 

44 The original Ms. reads . then the U. R. made it aftsfji (?). 

44a Ijji ftrera; 1 45 The U. R. has changed it to "aft | 

45* TTjT afiram I 46 JJ% tr^y ^ | 

47 ^rr mfttT 1 4 8 g% tim i 

4 s * mfst 1 4 8b wt 1 

49 t^BT ; Ms. «nds p>= I 
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[*ri!F^ I 50 <TOf?l 5 °* Rfofrsr- 

<ivhhi«(i sfaifrsHW qwfrtf q-ftfanrr wwitf i 

^nsftvfir: [«JRnw«^»TPw: W].i sl stf =r*RR^ gsfas^hra; i 
?r«nfi[ 5a — 

»lW»«*W<rt3f sflTJ *§*nfa<T: i 
*rf^rft- tPTT TfgJRTT ll* 3 

<R3 *^lf«M. I 

sri'jifawi i 
sirroRff smnra: gu*-. 

swamra: ^q^mrsi: II 54 

wi^: [w]i 5Aa *rt qrrafW^ g* groforsnin^ *raf ^rf^mT i 
JIWTt#: I 

*Rct: RTTfRT »Tcm 4b 

i 5 5 

fsprfa ?r4?ra^ ncwajRR?* 

"flfwiJRfiw ii 50 

3nf i Rbitwsft 568 g^q^t 57 ffwa^rta: i ?r«rrff i 
f75ft^ : g?Rg^qsrflf 

Jf^ft'RTrRfvrcT'TR'fts: I 

fTO 3 T% II 58 

[wfa ^ *T#rfirc:fg 5 0 *miwr4 gtsrra] i 60 

?rd i ^t p repfonre »il3T?:i3Rjr frgf=RcT ^ i 60 <r*nff — 

rw-^wf * *T%^ g^T^t I 
SRrflMF?! *s»t 3 th*W 

trtjt' smu ii 


50 

rp ^T 5TTft3 1 

50a 

*% 'Rffa 


5* 

ij^ ^$TT infer 1 

5 2 

g% frrftct 1 


53 

^t 1 

54 

g% tt^t ^ 1 Ms. r 

cads HI 5 TT 

54a 

sr*Rrfafa 

54b 

gsr ovrrsrr 55 


56 

^T 1 

56a 

*ra sffrrtaTRr: 1 


57 

In Ms. is 

smudged with 1 

light ink. 


5 8 


59 

g% 1 


60 

^TT ^ifer 1 
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vfir =? 1 

?R<in ^ jptt?st: i 
d*t, fR ftftfl i H^TKi I n?R?TT%^T II®* 

f*B iJRH. I *T 3 RT : !'<ftf'T 1 F*I<?| *fot- 

trtw ?f»ft 9-5 f r: «fom*rT*T%t wfRRftJi it** n«nf? sfora: 1 

srerffir gjfcrnirh fW »rN^rsft 

*trt fats ?? *trfa s^ttra: 89 1 
*r^t [ssfa ss.TOtf'ra I 

Rt farafRi tR'rftrcrfa: ii] 8S 

^fsR; I® 4 

*fa %?T 

faSIfJR'm I 

*#df?r tf »pfcfa Ht^r : 8 4 “ 

WRjfat tw tfa®S: Ii 85 

wfa* 1 [wfafircfa rwr: Rfa<j fatit] 1 86 sit 5 prh^ wiwng 
jt^totit tr^ jtsrRt: 1 nmfc 6 7 — 

tfifas: ffarr fit': srecafa faRRfa 1 
f)#3FfT^rat fflURUTfaRfllS: 11® 8 

sra: snpjfafatwrf afa srt sftfran ^ ^r^refa; i [5% fron^ 6 ® 

<ft 1] Orfa *r cRfafts Jitatf fa?r: frercris wmw qfisiw* 

fTHSW** 894 5 rfa*rfa 5 T 89b totIRr: l] 

wtrw: 1 70 ’tfofowm f% s«wfa- 

cftifj srt: frstfts *frqrt <rcs fwfiri rst tfitsts. 1 jr: frjftsroMfa freit 
3RR: in^Ji. I cWlft — 7 1 


61 *sr 1 

fa ^ “ nmw -” > u * lias ad<Jcd “si” abovc the wfitin s s P acc on 
Folium. 

63 The portion in brackets is the corrected reading by U. R. in different ink 
above the writing space of the Folium. He has covered the original writing with 
ink. 


64 *J% ®ilRd I 

6 5 tn^T ^TT 1 

67 lj% I 

69 *rer *^r *r% 

69b ^ 5rfWf% 1 

7° *[% *fffaT 1 


64a Ms. omits h. 

66 jj% fc*fT Sfffar I 
68 ij% tnFT^T I 
69a Ms. reads ^rqqro 
* *^T t^JT I 

7 1 *J% ^TT info I 
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Sig wt ilRtWirn: l 

^nrRrs ii 

[gRiHW] 7 Ia i «P»»lltaR l I *R[: — 

wgsnfa it at t f*a asf pna*g. i 
a a*a: gaat sft% $*a% n 

[g*r: ?wr:] i m*rrr?r [?% 7 3 awrt«i srrcra i] 
q Ray aat ^maRft aRwar: f%faar;ff i 
^ I 5RtWI5l^ i 

*T5t NMtmwH^t *raf 

gw- sfast gf*Rr: «Rw : i 
aat f? gsr^wsrRPrn: 

5T5TIW ^ Wa* I 

«fa =5 

<pr: $aarw [ s’frRsaiawat ^<patfagaraasftaa ] ■aa uaara w» 

[$fa fl*#ar] ataria: ft; 5?sRf!Tnf afaaR ftg i 

gar *iaara: [wft] Ht: VTOTOC fat faftaRaa. I ftlW ^ SSaafaa*- 
fafa 5 tr: i aarff— 

araa acg aaraaa a 7 3b pat*»n<itwnw*a i 
*ra*ta [fftri gfafire] 7 3 fan? af? faar [aafa fata: 7 4 ] n 7 * 
fcaarat gftsrw qnrar gar ijjlftrat fasfaaa. i amara a*at*a wroa] 
aa^aa^a 75 * aar** aftrcftfiRr. i 
SftWPrfTOTftFJIT W3T a^a II 7 6 

sift a 


71a Not in Ms. 7 2 jj% g^afafa I 

7“ r»WW ffa 1JB I 72b jjJf jj 1 

73 Portion within brackets is the corrected reading of U. R. The original 
which is covered with light ink seems to be “fJrfiT ^JJcf |” U. R. reads 
5&fafa*r 

74 Portion within brackets is the corrected reading of U. R. The original 

which is also smudged with light ink seems to be | 

75 gR tarr 1 75 a at ww?Wt ffa 

7 s gfT 1 
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gmfaeT 3 pts% i 

?pn%% 7 a a q#T!ig. ii 77 
i [gsr- gjnfcrcws^fcprc;] ^ gftsiro [f% 

i] sift ^ 

5f w %%tf 5 rt% 7: i 

S5SWI^ W7I. f£ ?TR7Rc»f«crfg II 7 8 

gftsnvtfft g* <p. 7 8 “ *re^re srcrcircfg^gT [?% 7 8b *P*r1«i 
6rwpf] «rft =? i 

s#?r g.^3 sRRrWter 79 g*nuflW *r%rra: i 
ygHcflilft JfiFfopflfiiPig'ai% JRCfR^RTftsf: u 80 


i [g*: gsr: fom jffor wg«rg jjfr^rwfcr Rigr *raN 

^^5tT#^T<?|4i i Pro fag ^T?R 80a ] Sf% ^ I 

^uwSf^ 81 fet *ftsr: ggreT%% Prar ?rf5 %ag i 
gf»grjFfi%i>ira¥5tg^R: gJl*<fire-*3rf*FF*r: II 8 * 

[g* fTr^T#: gwiigcwi^-ffoT 8 * a wum wdnww- 
$*T%% *p*rN] >Jtg i %fr*rqr 


rW 3R%t ^ srgsg: i 


‘swradfr i [^rgsRrat sra^for ?ft?rra' jpnwrt g?*TT%w%0* * b ffi^re 
wi«%Tgg i [5% i 


* ^Tft I^RRfar: 83 %?T i 8 * 

•jj? sg?% gqf^rrsM %nJcf 84a %sr*r n 8K 


76a ft$i g^ufjffn 1 77 jj% g-w ^n 1 77 a >ref °*n% : 55% 1 

7® g^t g^n 1 78a Ms. rea< k g*i<3| 1 78k Ms. rea< k ^gt% * 

79 In original Ms. ...jftMt; U. R. has covered ajTWith light ink and added 
“tf” to correct the chhanda which is 37317% (eleven padas) and not afclW 

(twelve padas). 

80 tr^T ^T I 80a jgf ^J% I 

81 "srrawlfri” *% g^r 1 But U - R - has ri g htl y corrected it as above. 

82 g% tr^r tsfri 82a Tps gwng. gtanggfiw I 

82b jps » g ifd w »wftw 1 83 ^ 1 

84 ^srt •rrftct 1 84a ga Rj««i?T 85 g^m^i ^rr 1 
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i [3*3*?' Mrfir* 85a ^arsyaraNsr:] prr wtw i [ffir 

3*^*1 *tm*i i*] 

=5n«f tfTtR st 3T5Tf5T #5T: f^mPT jfa 3ig* I 

JtTCtRWt 3T>i?fW5ftJnH II 8 6 

wsmtfr i •[3* ,: S* : swjr wr] tit »nnre [?f% sarcra* i] 


tfst^T W WW% 87 I 

*T 3TI3 ^5 ^T^RT5«W% 1% 3T5J: 1 1 8 8 


tTO^Ttftfa I [3*r: 3*] Jjf^TOT 

TtJR%^ I [ff?t 3TTCR]* I 8 9 


:r *frsn#: ^rfr fit«ftp fa ’ jfeKrrfa 90 ftfan. i 

’rtw W#T^Fff S^rf5T :ftf?re<?t II* 1 

i [^w^WTst^r <difi«tf^<i] i 

- y^Rtflw t 'Rtr^ qpretftre %^<sr»nf? i 

q3ftfafa#a<Tfasr %grraR^f% &tnr «w i<ww ii 9 8 


qft^fnrtf'T i [uwKHiNw] i 

*rc «f i 

ftg^T sfaroirt^ 9 3 vpf fiRrfar srwqj n 94 

* rat * wg: *sift JTtarcmJT: 1 

TT^TRf ^*T 3 II 95 

tTfl^TtTtf'T I [3* 3* sfiW^CWJWRT^l] snpfa I [ff<T 

3 Wftf^r] 1 ?iPr a I 

* qslsr h trtito st anr$$ a 9# *ta*n 1 

sr«n 3*3% wtt *tfr»pr: 11 97 


85a 


85b 

W 

86 

3% tpst ^?5fT 1 

86a 

Ms. reads 

8 7 

The U. R. has changed the last letter into 

“?l” into u iq” 

88 

IJJjt tr^T ^T | 

* *T^T 

89 

*$% ^T H iRd 1 



90 

The U. R. has cut down the anusvara of 

°*TcTT 1 

9 1 

3% ^tr stTf^r 1 

92 

t”RT ^TT 1 

93 

3% <Ni5sstsf 1 

94 ^ 

1% 1£CT tarr \ 

95 

3% tp>r ^t 1 

96 1 

&..M 1 

97 

*r3t?f5r: sfa 

1 *J% tr^JT 1 
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wgrradfir i [3*: 3*gfRn»mfvFrar 1 9 ® 
wtasrgfacr 9 9 wtRt 7 TtrtoRR 5 g 1 
»^ 3 tW ?g*mw: II 

1 [g:rc'T«rrfiT3pwsjiteR rr*m»f] sr sr srr i [5% art 
gR»R «Tvj<i»t] 1 

trtt sitaRtfjnfarsg 5 !! 1 
*r>^ gifR^i fRtref^gRfa'R 100 11 

wirradfa 1 [?RRtfarcr*fcig srfimfiR 101 w 3*: 3* > mf ; ^f^rcf 
TRgtwraRO 1 

jf^vjn^Rfi^tfw 104 jhsr nWr ^-.^sforerr: 
g-RHRRtrrfiRR 3 R?rt «rteiftg?t $f 3: 1 
rtrr grg: jttrr. fong* srr 

cWT*g 103 f%f?nitagR ggg fwr u 104 

f%^<T 3 r^ %<mt 1 *r sr^r »Tjrrem»mim jttrr: 1 

?f% fsiwrarroRtfir % n 

11 *rtg«trcraRHJ*<jr<fi -s’ipjr-sK<nw^g*ra-%^H r>far-flfF.R$gt >wi}- 

R^-RR-^>itara^*RR- , /)-wrcraf 3 RRT^>ftw--gRWR*-iRT^'^- 
wtaT2% JR*?tf : II 


9 s gt mrt 1 

99 of^j-o | But U. R. with a clumsy pen and different ink seems 

to have corrected it into | 

too jjr IT^T I 

101 SlfatRTfjR fftr gR I But tJ - R - *>“ covered the tJn^R on S with 
light ink. 

102 ?[% Jftjf I U. R. has covered with light ink an unnecessary 

^TT in the Ms. after | 

«3 gt 3RT I 

3 


‘04 g^ 1 



II are : STTTre^ || 

n [?ral fg^rad afore: i fopf- 

] wtfawwhrc fg[^ 10 5 *re: rerere. <mT»ret wire: *g?qn i 

WT i 

q 4 fo«<' fon^fosrwrer; 108 snt fesm i 
vz\ ?5«rfre cnfoff Irefarfojn^foi ii 
arcfo^iifoT: i ^ fopfe*** <*fa?isra i [ff% sreN to] i ,oea 
sfoq ^r^rspnrRrnm^ 1061 ’ wg fopp i 

?re foftm 10 ’ for *for?S( ^sgrefo ?<jh$3*wk » 

5 Rf fo: 17 ^ nr JRTS^fH I 

?^5?fT UVTTfotf *rawfa ii 108 

forf§^ : i [j 5 ?: g^fa ifasr: *nfo;] 108a ^ 

Mftre arcfo^ifa* [?PsT sreN] wfora^foerer TOrgwfcn*re 
forera Wfcrar uroi i *re= i 

asat ijwrnrorro 5*= tot: i 
3# srerfo W- <H'- ll 10ft 

*r foi i 

fafo»i ^ a?*n ^t nu gjrr ^ i 

* ?rers?sre to fo*g>fire«zn n xu 

104a fo p fgfo t: spfo^itaw 

105 forJTOT: ?fa JJST I U R - has corrected it into I He 

has placed above the writing space on the Folio. 

106 U. R. had covered with light ink o^f^o and added on the left mntgin 

“^"=ftfira;rf*RrTtfWr: I Buc this correction involves 1 

106a tJfJRf lo6b JTvf 3-Cra: ™d TTTIet I 

>07 If* ?T5rrfwf% I u - R ,us corrected it as “eWfferftr” I 
108 ^ t£«r ^rr 1 
108a qj5j 

■°9 »£?i tntT ^TT I - *1? 

1 10 The letter is written above by U. R., after covering with ink a letter 
which might be "fj" 1 111 qj?i tw I 
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¥H[q^<nhi: i [g*r: ^g«nfags»praftq] ?i5> WRfa- 

^ S^( (tfa ‘OTta tsw<i]* i !T srRrfa 119 tfon»ft *?m q, i qg: i 

«T»fN:«ft-rjrrs!ft^T 1 2a i 
3 ^ ft S 3TT3: ft [g^sfa^ft 5tl[fsPJ:] u3 ll lu 

srffcr i 

*wt *rat git i 
qpfaf *m qi 'TNfTfWt 115 II 

fopfe’W i [gsr:] ^fwft^c[#9]5ngwpi: 116 [cfa H^rbai *»m*] i 
f% *iwt ^THta 117 [?fir] i 

gwfa^sit^: i i^stg 118 s'ar*Mi»ntfft ft srwtfa swim 

twrfir i *Hfa mrftr: s rcre t c lfo =r?r *ffirf5T*0fa%tTT m ^ ^fafafeu 

*rr srcreftwr i gjp i crerf? i 

5RRaw s*rera*rar i 
»#■• «#t *r*ri& *rar ^t% <wr §*n uu n 
fopfg^t: i [g^ : g*] gmrcfifoFR3r [?fa *NN 

wr?pi*] i gsrcfa fajptswpnftr 315 %^ sfaprflrcfatf <f. 

%3^r ftsra *^tr PWiffl; i 

spfa^eiw*: i [g^:] fjm4sprc wtoR; ^rfirafati] i ‘-ifafr 

’ttftfipt^T'flw ^ifarau i «r wr — 

^nrmireft nrftf grr g^i^pt x**u i 

ft#?rai «n *r?^Tt3T^tWr fagftpn srsfatm^g; it 
sr g*ra: *f.rcff qiftf^ fa t ai n i 

W^jrar^cft mftgiB ?rat srg: ii 


"* wa ij-sf t«KT ^rr i IIja »NPTiftgi^o 

113 Portions within brackets have been added by U. R. He has covered with 
thick ink 3 letters which stood at the end of the verse before the final : and has 

therefore added ^ before gfj-^ to preserve the metre. 

114 & 115 JJ% trtRT fcstT I 

116 ^f^rg^tl The last letter which seems to be “in” is covcreil with 

ink by U. R.; he has added on the left margin “#5” after ofajg I 

"7 “ging*” I 118 1 

»«9 ^ttf 
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[gsr; sfrirSfait fWTH?f wtwrmfoi] 

*pft**#*rc «rfa mg ftft s«nwi g*: wrcf*] i 180 

Q<i % ff# Wi <TJT ^ VKQj ’PIT! i 

cftr «raft ^ jft= n 

I [ftfaVrPftwRsR «rft : SKtT^lftafsH Wra*] 1 * 1 I 
fwliW <iwfere f^m^W Awns np^j *i*njRff 

(wwe? 1,j •rpsi’TT i 1 83 srft =ror *rcmt sfts^sraro: ^ ^ s<fRr% 

*rf*: I ?PTTft I 

5 % $f%-*£ft»«r gfa** ftnrfefts i 
sr^Tf«rara fet?»3 sra*^ gRt 5 ^*jh ft i ia 4 

Ewrfyw i ftfo^CT Wi figwfrK fc wft W sR^m 

Rnfirg: *um*] i *ftrc*fiR#*R farra% for><n*r mvj nm*t wsn?i% ?R- 
wrag a fo r i *nr-— 

gww w*re tjftwr *Prcsfc: i 

STOIWIT 3%: ?TcTt «%: SWffc II 


3W aw;— 

h snsrpapw ?m *4 ^ gvig i 

<rcj:*Rrcrcrr«f srrRws ft <nm; u 


I fR^U^sr JWPfetnW *P*R: 

fumar^ 1 * * «»ra*] i fsnrtfsRT *«x*?g^n«t»i% nn 

gf wwhfrrat fo g^r Rratfa 188 i ?r«nft— 

’CWfiRfftW ^Rr «)[*(«( ♦fJH I 

s*f 186ft H 1 * 7 


[g*0 


«*> >pf fcn snfpr i i*» qft fcsrr snftn i 

122 ijjfl ^T ^JT I U. R. has covered it with ink. 

i*3 «£$ ^n snftn i «*4 fa t$w bar i 

'*5 “fmsr^t’’ *Rrg?M * fPPf 

126 “g$apfr >pn?C' « *e reading of U. R. 126a jjjjj ^ 

**7 3? , ?* T I 
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asfr; *r«ra*] 1 %*r sfwswfa? firarcftfn 197 * 

ayrtanwHW? 19 8 1 ?mifs— 

fsprr mv mvwi * fir-arfa 1 
s«j«n ?ft«f«RKTCrt snwtfffg'*! ^ n 1 4 0 
[gspj 1 itTl g*at*ai *roa*] 1 

g^tJRT t®*T ntf 5 F^?jnm!BsrT: 1 
R*#tf fwpiRTsit gnjH »rraf??t % *ra; 11 
[gsr:] Rwtg^fr I sd 'WIRtt SBtftf % 

i; gf*a [tfa •swf*] 1 

jt<t ^rr 1 

5 P 3 mr*reW i tRT- *rcNT: farafa^ssai I 130 
[3*:] sre R* ? #^ 1 1 Ra’lspu gir^ 1 * 1 [a* 4 N' area*] 1 sftfw 

TT$^ gi*f: gfa=T I Sift 1^: 5f 15 WI: I — 

«ikw t sj«n^TfmRf g?rs>m 1 
item wfaw gwiTsff f? 139 ^q[ 11 
[gsr:} I ’rftjpft '^•Tf'rrat antra?- fcarcfan^Na a*ah*t 

•?raa‘*] 1 

•wi srarm: gwiajwr 1393 * sfhrfra gram : 13 3 1 
rafafctr a»n ara Mftwirft: aat Rar 11 
[g=r:] snR^aa: 1 sft faa^gan: ffwaafsa ^ *Rt; 

•marorr: gf?a 1 

[<pr:] faa^g^:: 1 •BfaeriR^#** ftafciaiaaT: 13 4 afar a?a: 1 
mRsyifcw [gsr:] w a aiarfa Pb aa. ^asi’fanea vfttmt 

mI^knht sftaa&Bm%aa> 185 ^ «r>5 aag si^ara 136 wnfaa a*a= 
aaraiftft aaraar: 137 af*a 1 

W' 1 ija ^arr aifar 1 

128 j^f ‘asR^itamaa:’ ?% qis; 1 »*9 «5sr tpw fcrr 1 

‘ 3 ° *ar 1 ‘ 3 1 fi aa ^bt ufa 1 

132 «fi[ has been smudged with ink by U. R. “ff” ^ “g” £,r|g 1 

•32“ *nsf jwiwr 1 

•33 "3Rimi'’ ?R «J# I changed by U. K. into "SRnaR:” | 

•34 ‘afa’ *fa IJ% l. >35 Ram' ?fa JJ^ ! 

•36 'srgr?fT^’ *fa aa i >37 »ra t£*r *jfsr i *a aataar 
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fiwng^; [gg:] gd s ftqaKfl s qgWg ftfg g*gfig imrfiKgM g^g 
gfa gg: gwTP*. ft: 9*ff#f5T giSR? ggg*] I 

grgr mgr g ggg. g?' gggj ggft f^g. i 
gwifg gnjg; gfirgfm*igig; ggrfg grggppmfim: u 138 
g‘gkeiiH«i<<£lftgjt ^ >niWls gfig *T m fggg. I 
ggN>grg*g ^grig; ^ ^ wrt ft u 139 

WCff^fN^: l [gg:] sfitWl q^ftqfft^rg^ [fft 140 ft^S^C 
g«rfig ggg*] i 

ggrfg ggrg: sfrgfofggTg; g*gig; fnn^ i 

ggf’Jgfgfijgg: 140 ® jj^sgfg grefggf firm n 141 
zgv fira grftr ggrar fifefag. g?» gr r % ggt firatssg. i 
g*gt s^fmgjreqT fgsgjggm: fag gfihm; n 14a 

fiw^g 5 ^: i [gg: gvgrg. gpr: gg: jppi^ !P : 3* : 

fg^ l4a <*g^: gg: 5F?fagr>$tg;] stf 5#?sfi!nn ggfsfa gfiigig: ggg> 
?g: gtgg,sgi^g i g*rrft i 

g*gj 'E^T'cftf ggrfg gg gwps m fa<n: i 
g*g?i g>g*tffa g^-. ngirrg. gtgg grgr. gwr 143 TOg n 144 
^rcfiFggfag; i [gg:] fgg^gs^ ggffag; [?fg g*gfig *ggg*] i 

gfoftgtJf 145 firgig^ gqffg g’rgt g^= i 
^mgggggrftr srgsrifg 1 4 6 gfa%gg: n 147 

fgggg ^'- 1 [gg:] ^ ’-rfirww^refiira *rcft?g#gg ftfg g*ifig 

grm' *ggg*] i 

cftfft ggr*gftg ggfimrg^ gg I 
gjrgi >jfa^ gj* srh^ mi n 148 

•3 8 ^ ^*1 ^n 1 »jg «gg'gfag: >39 gg ^r fcgn 

■4° ftftgm g^fg’ ?fg gg 1 h™ °fgfirgg: 

•4* gft Wr i >4* gg r?w fcgr 1 >4** gg grgg; 

143 ggg^ rrgg ^gn^' ^ ha* smudged it with ink. Prof. D. M. Bhattacharya 
suggests g4^fr: for gg*gj | 

•44 gg^T^gn >45 ‘...gfitf’ ?fg gg 1 

■4 6 fatwrft’ tfg gft 1 '47 t^r ^gr 1 

*• gg ggg * 4 ® ^ ggr '41 1 
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i [;pr. gsr^ftarrr ruttt gr: yj- toINt] wgwr* 

wW^Rnfg^fc [ffii wnf*] i 

friTTH* S%*T «TWT-. ,18n I 

d i r e TTf<.gf**TdgfaiJlTTRHfa+H ii 
i [gsr ; R*gwrc; ] aft fftfirc r**Nt wra*] i 

fftf m g flls w f rf i 

g%5TT ffTJTTftfTT WfiUPIR gTT II 149 

i t3*r : ] Tnraire^ %nrr4aM^i [# 

RwfNr «wt*] i 

ttfi fftjTWT RRf I 
rtNft *rar g*: n* 5 0 

furtfgw:: i [g*-.] *ft*ro*f [ff% *«rt^ i 

wi% wfkMft *ng^: I 

tff«fl?i™fa$5*fc ^Wf'T It 151 

i [jt:] isfroir ^r^nfs^ [f% ^tt^t witf*] i 

5g^hnt Jng^^PlT: JWlfa *T WtTT: I 

fftatrt ff wf% c*r%> u 15a 

I [3*0 ^ ffti»T*!!rWi3 , TfWI!KRl+ [ffa 3 UP q ^*THd 
?TO<T*] I 

^qRTRft «f^^HJ T W<j<-* TTS?T 18 3 * I 

^ vti ^1 «?rt Tlf 1 * 4 TJ* |KTO*?T ff I 
* ?&t jnmf^fs^ 1!4a i 

*mt g ftnrr^Tt; i 

i [g*] [^n>mq 15S wm*] i 

w^ikfiaf r<sii fafH wto i 
Rfrtf ftflf >?f?WHIf 1 IT 4<I<I*H. I 


•48a 4TORT I *49 »wf ^ fcs*T I 

*5° <T*r ^r 1 >5" *ra itto ^sit 1 

*5 2 *J 5 T IJ 4 iT ^afr I 153 U- R. has covered anusvara with ink. 

154 tre) “%crt” I U. R. has covered anusvira with ink. *T m ^ TTTITS^f 

*5* *pT 

*55 *£&" ‘ < ‘*Tfa*TTg o ’ I changed into rrf?RTH by U. R. 

WRf I 
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ST fT 3 T 5 WT^f 8 || 15 7 

fswrll^: l [jsi:] ^ Tfirarftrf * [*fa T|hN awf*] ! 

I HK<{1 ga nffaraia TSaW?n I 

ffrjrr gam. arm* a aaftmg 158 u 159 
aar arc arn^ fta a i lyafl am 1 
afiranfa fft reCag ffforefo r aq , n 180 
gtfamrNa: 1 [<pr:] <£Rma [sfa fggsftganf g*aNr] *j*gteg' ,80| > 

^SSf«H [cfrT m WRf*] I 

aggat’ a^iara qrr^t i 

fTT^ ft mr TTT^ TTTSTm II 181 
fta^gm: I [ga-.] gfrs <r<i*fraH a [tfa gia^a saga#] i 
agm? aaT arc srft*a ^gna; i 18 4 
sKT^TrRTrsrrrfar, gpjtnr aNa a n 18 3 
ftsfaf TFCTfjRTT at fft arf? gat aaig I 
ggi*cft% gft: ST5 33= STH: 183 '" 1 T?T ggggTg II 184 


wTfa^gftg: i fg=rO w ^ 185 fagagm 1156 »iup^r ygraf i aa: gtfrcr- 
a*gragg&rc*a frcrcrcgtwr at gnaw vtvfhftfvr ggfrg 18 1 tffcj wTafag 

a ggT J l<fMf gvgTaiaiaat&fcr ?T?R frr*TTT<lf a '7ft q; <t^¥ 3J: ggt- 

« 3 187a i aramf gmTftgtgNgaTgsftgrft m a ^gg u [ 5 % at fo^a t] 11 
[gg; aftafg arcafon ^tfna^T a] arcafta 1 [am] a4 l8s aitfggrigfg- 
am: a^a; aw grtafta ^ , gg : >i>gt CT i a» ara jjaufi^inaMT > 8 »■>- 


156 gar "gj &” ' t|ia "g«> ”» by U. R. . 157 «ja traa ^rr 1 

158 jj# “^mrfaar” ?fa ; cI,an s < ' < i in «°"a aaftapf''' 1 b y u R (Original 
rcadng can also stand). 159 jj^f it^t ^7$] \ 

160 tt^.t ^m\ \ 160b 

161 tr^j ^T I 162 JfrfiST 1 

*63 ^ ^rfer 1 i 6 3 a sra ^ tr^r 1 

165 “g?T^”; changed into hy U. R. 

1 66 | changed into by U. R. 

16 7 “tfWitf” ffa ^ I changed into ty U - R - 

> fi 7 a *gjf 

168 ^ changed into \ by U. R. 

168a JJT5T 1 
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stfSRT 7 ^ fa^frsf >Z*Rffe STOnffe R I 

ft gsR^tam i 

ttfaim i [ctr^] %for3 Rre^for [ffcr n^fr^ Rnn#] \ ^rr^tN 
g^TT^RTT ^nfeT: l ^cT: 170 — 

^ 3*U T3 ^T ^{f?cT falTT: 1 7 ° a ^ STOUT ffeT f TN i ^*- I 17 1 
*Rffe % ^fl^tsfq <TR\ 17 la gRrffejnfe ^r^ft TO II 17 2 
RT^rffe": I [g*f:] =?R $Tff|srf3 [*fa n*#R ^flcf*] I 
3^: *R n *TCRF& 3TT3RT3W %srf%3 I 
srij wtf mmzimtw- fafcrofcre: u 17 3 
^tfWTf I [%*:] ^ ^TfcPT^T:. [^fa RR^ffef nfeT- 7 -! Wrf^: ] I 
cr^qiqT 3*!TT ?T3l*?TOT *TTORq » # 

=$T4 3TTC ^STTOlfp faW- 17 3a II 17 4 

^TS^rfttC- I [3*:] ttfrfflT*: [$f?T *WT*] I 

^ftratsfr 17411 ^ *rw.&r% ^*rci sg: i 

TT^TT Hfa*: TJRTO rl^<SfJl4tS5RT II 17 5 
^f'T=?— 176 

*3nfn *far^4 ot^tt gnRtnf ^gmr: i 
giRPJT af'Irfrsfq - 1 7 6 a fa fffe ^RT^Tg li 17 7 

ttfaw I [gif:] y /t*Tg fcfa ^T^rffef ?twtNt Rnn*] 178 l 
gngm aw n eftTORpr: i 
*mT grift vpft f? n w- n 

4T^f^: 17 0 i [34:] ’>.11%^ [sfrT TTJR>4 F^Rtf]# 

5rr4t ?ffe ^TRFTTn vfr^fr g^ITdr^T^ I 
^4Tfan44fefts4 mfcR: ii 180 

ttfam] I [3^0 RR^ffef fefcT FPR>4 ^rf*] I 181 
gsnt f^T^ TR[g gRTHf 4 4*ftfRT: I 
TRTT ^4Tf^f*T‘. II 

:68b STTfa * 3? ^cf 

169 “fitajrcfasfgg 33” 5% njt I LI - R llas ctm-red ff R” wltR ink - » 

170 g% feTT RlfST I I 7 oa 3^ f^T 

171 g§f ‘rupri:’ 1 * 7 ,a 3^ ^3 

172 & 173 j£sr tt^t ^r i *73 ;l 3^ frw : 

174, 175 & 177 tt^BT fen I 176 & 178 ^7 JTTf^T l 

174a Jra 1 7 6a 3^ 

179 ^f?C 3% 1 u - R has changed it into “o^fon” 1 

180 3^ 3^t ^T \ 181 3% ^ mfaT I 

4 
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srat F3T*<fafr$4 181a i 

4T<r4^<44tfaf^<T ft II 183 

=*T^ rftw: I [<£T: fefa *TRtR wra*] I 

?TT^^?RtW^ ^ff^Tcj: frtft I 

faron; ^r^r: 11 18 4 
?tm f%# gtranN 3 f: ?r^ 1 

srcfaft ;i 

^tfiWr i [g^r: #T5T^] 1 sro vtCsr ^frsnjsnp? 

*nf 1 to — 185 

?pr ^fcT Wrf*TR*rfa 186 cT«rr fw3; i 

W <T^T ??IRTfa tpfef f ^ $*fh 1 

^rr stf m*ft *ro; gro re i jfiwRTO n 

^T^rf^: 188 I [g^:J 3R «ftq^ [*fa OTM RJRT*] I 

TOT^TSTT ^ftfiT tfcTOTTO I 

f?T4^TO II 189 

'fi'jfR &r w wqr 189a 1 

fam fa^t 190 m\ «RfNr- n 


=£rfiWr 1 [g^-*] sro >>fm^ [ffir SRte? r*rt*] i 

*tr 4TR smtro 1 

*TT^T f^TH 19 1 II 

4 Wl ^T SfaT 192 TO# TO*e$T*. I 

^ra rtem#qr ftq# sft^WT 193 11 


*#** yqre rWW 182 "wrcTftfir." ^ 1 

U. R. has changed it into 37q%gf*T: | 183 & 184 *f% tT^JT ^sfT I 

184 a jfsf 3 ^T^f: vf % : 185 ^TT Jttf# l 

186 JT% “{T 3 q?<f w (?) I u. R. has covered ‘73’ ( 2 ) with ink and has corrected 
it into { 134*1 fa | 187 jj% tt^jt ^T I 

1 88 j 5 ^ #f: 5^r^faI^ ,, ^fir i i8 9 *£% <i^t ^t i 189 a ^4fa 

190 “fa^’ I U- R. has changed it into fa^t 

x 9* *1% ^sTT *Tf# I fWT 

192 ^ “jitSfit” I U. R. has corrected it into sftfliT I 

*94 *[% tr^iT ^T I * IJ^T ^RT 
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^pn^ : I 94 o, ^ frl-^Kcft I 

tftaww w 1 

f^cfcftsf : s?*nHt ) i 


*94* ^ ^nwr 

<95 Dr. S. K. Mookerjcc suggests ijjf after o^Wo an< * ^ orc o^lHfo 
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Vratakalaviveka of Sulapani 

Sulapani, a smrti writer of the Bengal school, once exercised a con- 
siderable influence over Bengal. A large number of manuscripts of 
bis works is found at several places in Bengal. As Kalidasa eclipsed his 
predecessors in the domain of poetry, so Raghunandana Bhattacarya — the 
Sin art a as he is popularly designated — threw into shade the earlier writers 
in the field of Bengal Smrti. fhc investigations of Mr. Manomohan 
Chakravarti have thrown some light on Sulapani. From his paper (JRASB, 
vol. XI, 1915), we learn that besides being the author of the Dipakalika, the 
well-known commentary on the Jajnavalkyasmrti, he was the author of 
about twelve works on the rites and customs of the Hindus. The titles of 
his books end with the word viveka, just as Raghunandana’s works end 
with tattva. This has led some scholars to suppose that the minor works 
of Sulapani formed parts of a whole work entitled "Smrtiviveka” — an infer- 
ence which is not supported by any reliable evidence. 

Of the personal history of Sulapani we know as little as of his works. 
In the colophons to his works he is often styled as Sahudiyan (or, Sahadiyan) 
and Mahamahopadhyaya. Sahudiyan was a section of the Radhiya 
Brahmanas of Bengal. This, along with the fact that Rudradhara refers to 
him as a Gaudlya, goes to show that Sulapani was a Bengali Brahmana. 

It is difficult to determine the exact date of Sulapani. His date is 
usually placed between 1150 and 1450 A.D. 

The Vratakalaviveka , as the very name suggests, deals chiefly with the 
time for the observance of Vratas (fasts). The book can be clearly divided 
into two distinct parts. The first part deals with Vratas in general while 
the second with certain particular Vratas. After the usual salutation the 
author describes the nature of the Vratas. Then follows a lengthy quota- 
tion on the time of commencing and concluding (pratistha) the Vratas. 
The author then introduces a discussion on the conduct and procedure of 
Vratas. After this he dwells upon the consequences of not observing 1 
Vrata once taken, and also upon bars to the observation of Vratas. Next 
he lays down the rules for those who have taken a vow but are unable to 
observe it due to physical disabilities. He then cites several authorities 
condemning some practices on the clay of observing a vow. This is fol- 
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Vratakalaviveka of Siilapani . 


lowed by an elaborate discussion on the proper time for observing and con- 
cluding (parana) vows— the really important part of the work inasmuch as 
the author puts forth his own views here much more than anywhere else 
in the book. 

The second part gives rules for the following Vratas the rules being 
mainly concerned with the time of observing them: — 

(1) (2) ( i ) (4) w (5) 

(6) (7) gr^ft (8) (9) (10) faraofo 

( 11 ) 

It is interesting to note that these dozen Vratas by no means exhaust the 
long list of the Vratas observed by the Hindus. 

I he Vratakalaviveka , like the other minor vivekas of the author, is 
practically a running commentary on important passages of authoritative 
texts. Hence the bulk of the work is devoted to quotations sometimes very 
lengthy, from various authorities on the subject. Hie merit of the work 
lies in a skilful compilation of diverse materials scattered hither and thither 
and in making out a unified and systematic work out of a confused mass of 
details. The work has a unique interest in the sense that, of the extant 
nibandhas it is perhaps the first to enumerate the popular Vratas and to 
systematise the rules of observing them. 

Indeed in the whole range of the nibandha literature, barring Jlmuta- 
vahana’s Kalavivcka, there is hardly any work which touches upon the 
subject so elaborately dealt with by Siilapam in his Vratakalaviveka. Yet 
the proper time for religious observances was by no means a subject to be 
neglected by the Hindus of bygone days. The Kdlaviveka, however, unlike 
the Vratakalaviveka , deals with topics of general interest, such as, 

Ctc. and has 

nothing to do with the appropriate time of observing vows. It is true that 
Kaghunandana in Ins Vratatattvam takes up the same subject as that of 
Sulapani. But a comparison of the Vratatattvam with the V ratakalaviveka 
reveals even to the most superficial observer that the former is simply 
modelled on the latter so far as the general procedure of the Vratas is con- 
cerned. At least the inference is irresistible that Raghunandana also drew 
upon the same sources as utilised by Siilapani and could not make any appre- 
ciable improvement upon his predecessor. Hence the credit of systemati- 
sing the rules of Vratas for the first time must go to Sulapani. 

The Vratakalaviveka and the Vratatattva, though essentially the same, 
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differ from each other in the fact that while the former is concerned chiefly 
with the proper time of observing Vratas the latter does not pay much atten- 
tion to the subject and dwells at great length on the procedure of abandoning 
the Vratas (Pratistha). Another feature which sharply distinguishes these 
two works is that while Sulapani considers the rules of certain individual 
Vratas, Raghunandana contents himself by merely laying down rules for 
Vratas in general. 

There may be some who would try to minimise the importanc of 
Siilapani’s work by arguing that it shows little or no originality of the 
author. Such a criticism would, however, not be very fair A nibandhakara 
as Siilapani is, his chief business is to make a compendium for the guidance 
of the priests as well as of the lay public and as a nibandhakara he undoubted- 
ly gives a very good account of himself. 

The Vratakalaviveka may safely be regarded as r. late work of the 
author as it mentions at least two of his own works, viz., the Tithiviveka and 
the Pratisthaviveka. 

A glance at the index of verses quoted in the work will show that 
besides the Dharmasastras and the Puranas the author quotes from various 
Simti and Jyotisa works many of which are either unknown or only known 
in quotations. The paucity or obsoleteness of these authorities are arguments 
for the antiquity of this work and indicate that it must have been written 
at an early period of the development of what is known as the Nibandha 
literature. 


Text of the Vratakalaviveka 

fin preparing the present text I have consulted three mss. belonging to 
the University of Dacca, two to the University of Calcutta and two belong- 
ing to the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal. My thanks are due to the 
authorities of the above institutions for kindly permitting me to utilise 
their manuscripts. 

In this edition care has been taken to select the most appropriate readings 
the alternative readings being pointed out in the footnoes as far as practi- 
cable. The citations from the Puranas and other works could not be traced 
and located in toto. An attempt has been made to give a very brief account 
of most of the unfamiliar authors and works on smrti mentioned by 
Siilapani, mainly with the help of the famous History of Dharmasastra 
(vol. I) bv Prof. Kane.] 
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Vratakalaviveka of Sulapani 

Description of Mss. and abbreviations 

A — Dacca University Paper Ms. no. 4097. 

Size: 12*4" X3J/2". Fols. 1-12. Complete. Six lines to a page 
excepting the last which contains only four. Neat Bengali 
characters. Fairly correct. Brown Indian paper slightly frayed 
at the ends. 

Begins— W 

Colophon — tngfclR 

Scribe — ? 

Date — ? 

B — D. U. Pap. Ms. no. 3348. 

Size: 18” X 3”. Fols. 1-11. Complete. Six lines to a page 
except the last containing eight. Bold Bengali characters. 
Fairly correct. Occasional marginal corrections. Brown 
country paper. 

Begins — As in A 

Colophon — Do ( for TOTH: ) 

Scribe and date — ? 

[Page i a contains a portion of another Ms. apparently dealing with 

STCTffi ] 

C — D. U. Pap. Ms. no. 1578c. 

Size: 17" x . Fols. i-8a. Complete. Nine lines to a page 
on an average. Bengali characters — almost illegible. Damp- 
soiled. 

Begins — As in A 

Colophon — Do 

Date and scribe — Do 

D — Paper Ms. no. 114 belonging to the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Size: 16J4" x 3". Fols. 1 '4- Complete. Neat Bengali charac- 
ters. Fairly correct. Yellow Indian paper. 

Begins— Same as in A 

Colophon — Same as in A [ gfilETfasfo (?) for ] 

Post colophon statement: — 
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gu tfr ny ryg- 

* 5 */ *TT»T§ g^HBtTWT II 

Sen be — ^Tt$TM?T 7 $ 

Date — Saka 1766 ( — Circa A.D. . 1844). 

E — Paper Ms. no. 3437 belonging to the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Size: 18" X3%". Folio 1-9. Complete. Six lines to a 
page. Clumsy Bengali characters. 

Begins — Ibid. 

Colophon — Same as in A 
Scribe — 

Date — The catalogue of mss. in the Govt, collection supposes the 
Bengali characters of the work to belong to the 18th century 
A.D. 

F — Calcutta University Paper Ms. no. 1 697. 

Size: 16" x 4". Fols. 1-13. Complete. Bold Bengali charac- 
ters. Six lines to a page except 1 b. which contains five lines. 
Country paper. Occasional marginal corrections. 

Colophon — Same as in A, 

Scribe and date — ? 

G — Calcutta University Paper Ms. no. 233. 

Size: i6J/2 / 'x 4' / . Fols. 1-12. Extremely damaged and damp- 
soiled. Neat Bengali characters. Seven lines to a page except 
1 b. and 12 b. which contain 6 and 3 lines respectively. Rotten 
country paper. Occasional ‘marginal gloss. 

Colophon — Same as in A 
Post-colophon — (?) WTj 

sr m* *rcr**r 
(About A.D. 1818) HOTTSTH 

N — Nirnayasagara Press Ed. of the Alanusambita, Bombay, 1909. 

K — History of Dbarmasdstra (vol. I) by Kane, Poona, 1930. 

V — Vasis. 

R — Raghunandana’s Vratatattvam. Ed. /. V idyasagdra , Calcutta, *895. 

Suresh Chandra Banerji 




sWN»icrj(sfci3>; 


awsifa^tsg ^tiRiht n 

rT<? aafirfa sri- 

5 i ac^nsrt tfaf?ra*pfc!RTf »rg: — 


10 


15 


20. 



I JJUr: g'^WSCT: I 
S^lfa qjmfc ^ *foST5TT: ^?1T: II 
aniwafassm^irams sgtfowt— 

3*W ?T V I% fg'pf gft I 

gatf^i ^*rrl 3 ii 

sTm^rwf^gTftg^?^ i 
f%7^r% ii 

*ng3ff^% jtt% ^ gft n 

q%in?r f5<f1^r n 

3#^r g gml gra^ifa fosftftg: i 
fo 5 R*Ffi#tft 3 ^tT^^%?T 3 ii 
rftsfammitf ' 

■rc^rcrimt** n 

asnfvrafa^ g i 

afirsT^w =a n 


?fg i 


Bines f>. 

1$ drops 

„ «-7 

N II. 3 (1) aflT fjpra'TJlN 1 0) 

„ 8 

H osfd'igtWj^ for •afg'Sr^fl 

,, l(i 

l> fgcsf5% for <^5t 

,, 17 

I) ^ for ^ 

„ « 

B f$ for ^ 





5Tflr3nf^TT^ * i 

<tptr <1 %\s?jwwk n i 
STOTTS 5TT^T^ft: TsT I 

T^f fst 3 ^nfpj: i 

6 <n^R% 5 ^TfTfJT ^T^ft II 

*HT3W cfft I 

^ gs* ar^ta 3^3. ii ^r i 

m 5rcTF3^Rfl[ 1 cfeT ^Rf: — 

10 SnpfjT JJTcRTfR ^Tc^T ^ *T*TTff<T: I 

f?T%^r 5[rTOT^ II 

sm srcrivn^f*sFTO iWRTTiqfere^ » * 3 ;im?p <?t^t i 
* wr JRTfgmgR— 

5TRT: I 

15 ^t'rt* ^ w-wi f? eft 11 

^m^RjRpsr %fa ir^vrw? fc^pfc 1 f^RTfa:nH^>f;T^3^- 

fa'lrt^R^r^W^I^ 1 ^qrfc^r*^ fa^SI #T” *Rt*ff 
ffrfiraf 5J^ r %P-?: , ^ ^RTWRR^*?*^ ^ • ^*U 

^PTT^rl^: — 

Lines 1-2 Bet. these lines B inserts q^f ^ *TfR^ (?) 

„ '1 B <R3t*. for q^ft: 

„ 5 B $§• srr& transposed. U «rT*ft 

„ 9 B SKTTgsSHfW*, drops cT^ 

„ 10 A eTRqRRq for ^ 

,, 11-12 Uevala — Excepting a Devalasmrti no other work of 
Devala is known to exist (K. page 121) though, numerous 
quotations from Devala are found in different Smrti 
works. 

13 B inserts ^ bet cBfT and q^o 
15 B adds to the line, 

„ 10 D ^RRt^mwd faf^B for ^RRRJ...f%f^t 

,, 19 Cannot he traced in the N. S. Press and VahgavasI 

editions of the Yajnavalkyasainhita. 







ftrf 5THTf^3 ^ **#§ 1 

srpqf^^rfq- 5^ u 

*T#JW<dJ?ff<r4 ^tpf WT I 

TOii w$n; ii i 


2$tefk*-«K <n?f ^rrfi^f ^prrfN^H; i 

flrogjsf* ^g®RRfR<R u 
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3#firsg^: i 


m>Tr^ 'SlTKIW «Rj: II 

*fir =*rog i gmsrrsroRfcfir i 


<rcr ^ 


15 


20 


’TfTHT^fg— 


25tc4W«H qnw 



i 


a*i«rrar g sifaR ^i5*r *th3<i: n 

STTf^R »TOFW ^tf WRRg 1 
5TRTW ^ ^^cTT: II 

%f%^ ^RH^t ?T ^ <JvR% I 

<^t gsnw* fkm^i *nmfw ii 

ffa *Ffr*nj3R ^TT^f^T I <R I 

5Rfl$g3R*TTf ^TcFTHU^rg — 

<w trarc3<£ i 

^*TT ^ 3 m * «GT «f 3TR% ifftRl II 


Lines 1-2 


»> 

>> 

>> 

ff 

>» 


3 

3-5 

8 

1(> 

IT 

18 


For these lines D reads ^PTCT GwtffiG 

13 Tf bet. and ?RTf ° 

omitted b.y 1) 

B ^gwffrRTTf^Rf for <55r...<WC 

A for 5 Jf' 

B, B for o^n: 

K ftqntc (?) for »itfHl 
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*Tt nifarr aw 4l<mN^<. $matf?fr i 

■’d'l'l, Hdf<l ^ I <}■* IW *TT R=f sTRJ% ll 

sra jrrflf^wif fliwigimirH— 

jwt^tst iravnrt i 

3wto $*rk f^sr fo t g^g i 
arafawfa^ 3^ atf *r%3 n 

*fra^= grr^f ^ jqt\ *5T«fc i 5 wkr aftmw? 

^5J: — 


10 


15 


ntgcm sjuP?: swt^ i 


snramfa wisra: n 


* afipproi— 


afRSforils ent ^ i 

*T^ =r 3 35^*1 'I 


?fa f¥a®i;: i a?re*iRWT: freer tpr 


I 9jr^S«TJf^J 3UTR fcRT *T# gRTwraifafTtfcT WfsiRr: I 
qyq gfcstfjRWM Qcft i 
ft ^s^shy' aratfft ttgfsreftf. n 


Lines 1 Nothin}? is known of Chagaleya except that he is men- 
tioned in the Mitak^ara (Yujnavnlkya III. 290, 320) and 
in some other works. 

„ 4 it g?jg?;nif for *nwrg*rqf 

„ 5 B, R *r^n; for 

„ « R »13^r«5: for 

„ 10 R ?r*r fnbrc for s&jjim' 

„ 11 B ifaW fl for *«p% 

„ 12 D *rcwri!R?rc' for *tRWTR*?Pr, A drops * 

,, 13-14 Cannot he traced in the Yaiigavasi Ed. 

„ 17 A fH&fai; for »$: 

„ 18-19 Cannot be traced in the Vaugavasi Ed. of the Angirah- 

samhita. 

„ 18 R q**r for ?%*}, * gffpar for *T%t for sffir 

„ 19 R sp^nti far sngtfa 





1° 


i swift swrfyrm stawmis 4lvmrc:— 
srst rU^cTS/i fa srnft jjst’ ^sr* w i 
^fapfew^ll ^ s^r-cRJTTO^ U 
*TftmKt f^TJrrf Htwycw n— 

5 nfir^ft *£f<m ^ fTTTRl- =* i 

^rsg«T cl^I^T *T^T II 

s?g«r ^rfcr^ %\i*t<i i *n?T ijspjt srgs^T qr ^r i 

sromwift ?tif Wt^f i 

arototfirnsrt ^ 

10 SR*R I 5Rf^% SFRR^TTf - 

<WT f%rnOK— 

^ffski^rra; ^ qrf^Trrt ^ i 

3 *?*r*Tfa*TW<T jRwrcft ii 

11 PmT^PTTH— 

’Traivw firttswnf ^t^tjt^r^ i 

3<TTI$ ^PfRTOfRU II 

<t«Rn — 

sqsrro: fqrovsn^&ri: i 

20 ^T*;<TT^ -7 jft7STT^: SHmfa || 

nSWRPRl 3cWT#W^<n ^ Rr3^«fa>*WRni I JTI^f ^njTRffR 

SWTTT^ * I *Tt<m: — 

^*$3 ^TTfarenpr %fa i 

( V a upr a vusi E <1 . t C h . V 1 1 1 ) ^ — 


Lines 4 A jfliH3<RF (B qsnTCRT) for jT^g^qj 

„ Id F reads the line thus q^f qfoTrci ? *3RWf 

„ 10-17 Between these lines B inserts gr *3?^ *pf qsrRq- 

^^TFTfTci; 

» ^ Before this line B reads ^TM^RTTvq^ U‘^qy- 

3%^** 

„ 24 B v^cnjjrfq- for srRT 



cTsrw | 

*pm*. ataT *Rtfafa*. »i 
3 ?r i 

*m*t *?<j*3SRn sfitrt ffa i 

:j s?*i ^r— 

^rrfer £*Brasft * srt frr-^qfadiqr » 

afe gwi% ^nj ^ ^if n$fcj& It 

(Not found in N. S. press Ed. but in the Vuiiguvusi Ed. of 
the Visnusainhitu CL. XXX) 

10 h&fr 3 T 3 33 q^rjufir farr **;# *Nn i sr^rg^i^ ftfePBMT: 1 

^isntrfivftifan 1 wi ^fa^inoH. — 

3 <prj *3«n<HT ^ 1 

^TOff fq^qjt 3 Wlk^aifa qffcf: II ffa I 
^T Wfiftfa 1 ^ft t I 3 VRf 5 % ftRT g*fl]fc- 

1,) WTC5TOOT | era firf^f^% STT^Rffafa I JPSflSffal- 

3 <ft*rra<t 3 * 3 *fg?n 3<fan ststt 1 — 

3 3cftqi g^xTJT 1 
^rNrag JTmjfRT smra^ n 

^ 1 f^ngj*re?fa sr^njii 1 

“° T^^fTTSTT^t ^<T 5 ^T 3 > 3 ^ifejpjraifa I 

*rer arTcrra: — 

Lines 1 1) TOT f or 

„ 4 1) drops 

„ L D drops Jtfftui 

„ U -7 N. V. 155 

„ 10 B ^T 5 T: for ^t^TT: 

n ^ ^ e< “ ^T?n and 13 , I) insert jp^fg^R jf^pyugt STTOf- 
fq^jjf ( D omits ^ifftr^JT ) 

„ 20 B inserts gfajjgi bet. cp 5 rraft»rf and 3 kT«j^|< 

11 snflrf^TCWft for ?r**^ for V'"fa, rT«TT for q*n 

» *21 J uvula — mentioned in the Mitaksarfi and some other works 

but no work of this author exists. 



H SIWfirifaxRdl g a a t lg t Fa%t> : 

<&?:§ famj: gw= a^gSRat faqr I 
ajRtfaaaatit g nfoaBit fafatwl n 

faar 'wigyi^ aia^ sr?:g faaa: gw. fwsawtl’ng gw sta; 
aatfgyt^ ar qa man: i aRam aaStitj stffamwt4ai wj i 

5 atnfwtalft § nfaatat n#f fa*met*ggtnt ?ar«J: i ?rt fw 
piiwft fiRfsjfTWgRgtf^ atWl I 

fag'«JTWf'Rt at 5 aa aw w fetfm i 
a eta' 3RK?WR3 ffwwa: II 

?fa atrwdara. i faawsaTfaca g awwraaiRtwfaea' gwatma- 
10 fofag aaafga ’T^Fif^aamwa^t: ^pKfsqraara^a ^wm ? s $ w . fafa- 
fa%% i aaaa fgat faag wt faaa fataet a <ta fwjprea nw fag 
<rfag»maa apjg, , anam taat fa^at^ afgfsawaimara: i am — 
aaftaftataiaf fgar arg^rraag mat aaftg^ areata a?; atoatfqam h 

15 w fmgjaafai— 

^wwr g4*i aaqtaiwftfa: i 

ma^aaima wffa: n 
ag; gsrta a ait arafatjfa a=am: i 
srea ml a gsfta aamrama?:: it $fa 

20 jjsfT — 

fiat *iat sa aa qata faat ?gag i 

awgaaarfma tmaia aa aat ■ 

Lines (i I) drops spat it drops arat 

„ ll a aefa for mjaa 

,, 12 B inserts aarftr bet. afjfta and aaararaig 
„ Id 1) faar and atg^aTaa transposed 

15 A work entitled fgsgjaafTTTTga is mentioned in Jimuta- 
viilianas Kalaviveka. 

„ IT A, C ggareEg (D aawa) for aateRg. D amgand stm 
transposed. 

„ ai B tigita for qa^a. a ftafa: for ?ga 
„ 22 B aaaatfaw for «.arfa?ar, D aiaina for ataia 





%a afa'casTfa fjataT awa fgar crat a a«r% a ci^i gcargc:: asra; fgatar- 
tprtaTg«?fg% fgaiarfaffaafftfar fjrfiamacawraTa, i snct»aaH*ftjia*a 
awf $*sarfrc: afRargaaia?; a i 

WSWJJ^iT g^m rja ^ fafa: H£rf: II 

5 ?fa acrfgciaraa^r 'TJ’nfgg fafti«a aaara}faaTJ>a — 
a arjta^aT arasar ana? aisatgar i 
lawtaraaT^ 'rnmrp'itaajH i» 

ffa Hiasagcrajfrafaaata % astaRfta^arssaf TTcarfaaarfaaRra: qm- 
fer% 'TrcaratJaresgsna aatgarcgatsaT g«na, faaaasmi: i ^aa 
10 arafaaafafi[aaiTaT%a aamSsfa a-a^aa. i acac aa? fafaar alsa- 
^fa”faaR)a fl^cfR^s^lfH'TRTtl I a’*<at« aatgafa4a*fa aaatfa I 
a*TT >|fa: — 

5T^?T aiaT: aaRR: KfaSaTga aiar: aaftR ?ftr : l 5 

aiVrf^Taamrafaaafafsacara aaaTaa.asaaT i aar afar?;— 

1S 'arcs'? 5 a% a*jTg. asra fafaaraar i 

a^r^a a to ail a 5igaarfaa.g n ffa i 
gaaaa arjtp'CTHJ'at aiag — 

ar^gai airat g asT^ar ara era'll i 
tR5t a aga? aa era afaffat ?f?: n 
2,1 jfa aaarg gwrrai i afa^a — 

arsaifg faa a% arRar faaaa ar i 
arrrar faa srarfarar aaa% a a?rf«ra.q i 
gaiN aar acat gwr aa faa<» ii 
?fa ?aaa arfaaraatft i aa gnng. a^gaagaar aa aaag i 


Lines 

t> 

>f 

i> 
i i 


8 A er3*rfo for 

9 A for qr^TQ 

ii 13 ^«rr ^ for ^ 

14 A 2 f«CT£ for mr 
15-10 Cannot lie traced in V. 
10 A ^ for qjiqifa 



wf wshsjwh 

<r *ran i jrt ^ftra: — 

ss*f) ttfipjftpsi fSom i 

tj*S<Hl^ 9 Wfci) fft: SRJJ n 

3 rpqrr 3R?fft5rfTO5nra«ftFtft, **n r^wih- 

•T filWfT 33H I 

JWH TOJim: ^ STT^I 3JPTTH n ffa I 
3r*=<fart»ra 4<i$4ff}!dPir sib:) ?m 

fafTIE tff|nftp>T srr: ?wtw qftr I 
,n {M’MUftf'fCn 3np?j) ^ II 

fefti -3<r?iw i s»jt ^ 

dff#^TffST fRJT Jut ^ WTOSOT) I 
3JTO?rK'lsif'4 ^SjPnfa w *f%3 II 
Wef ?Rsptfa TTPI ST3 gfsWi;: I 5PRft5tT^ T*f^ I 

13 (fre iir w siB^nsraft firf«r; 

jfa sfal^sitw^ S^T'nWcT^fiT’irtSTft I tPR 
s^rw ^ttf 3 *nfa i 
m ?r ?pj% *m irf?Hr 3? h 

Sfa 3^<*CTT«rf3*ftsmwr5§’T ^ra^mra; fa^faRwuRifa- 

20 pji*t i dfwtfcn umi i w rfwz - — 

fi fairer ^ m gifiT 3 1 

fct l frtl 3*tftrrfa #^T>3TT fafa: II 

3*Rfci) I *J*IT — 

gpfr farsfhcT*! 1 
23 sraNR f5?ft^sf? g|4i4 1 

tRTCTTfaq; ffcr 3t|B 3*T II 

Lines 3-4 Cannot be traced in V. 

„ (j-ll 3 3?ctf<t (1-0) R^grUfig. 0 11) omitted l>y A 
tf iil-iJtJ Cannot be traced in V. 

„ ~‘t A fTRT for jjrt 





U 


tfpn m #jtnW 5 ?ar i 
ft g^wjftjaii <f^+r*ii?g gft^r n 
Ttffnrt^t»n*n^ g snrrr^girejfi m?n 

fi^i 3ft 31 *rat 31% ftrtfti$n?s?TT 1 

• r> rrftgfff h$#t 11 

?fft 3 *rt3. 1 

*3m)H sT^TftWTft c £>'Sl' r ^ 1-iTirf g 3 : I 

^Tts^jfa'fisi’ ST»ft II 

ffa 3Kgftr*t 1 'nnrr 3 3T«9^ft?nw??aft ftf*w^Hfawft 

10 mkujh 1 

srewinw dfsw 3 inTif w.Pzk i 

?^n3 3TT5H ^ STsrmrfsRT ^ST3 II 
ftf*TC2W ffot =3 333 ^ I 
W 3 93SRT: w ftfaOT^ 3 'TtTJTR, II 
lr> ?ft srerNuftrg 1 331 3 JTsrfsT^rrqT-- 3?Tfa?rraTitaTO3 

?T3T I^RTCRflM v? <miirc; — 

ftf*R^srtf#t 3 ?wm> 331 *ftg t 
nre^r 3 11 

?ft ^rcerfanr 1 JTffrfa?rnn •pr’rffei^r g srawf?! titwh — 

211 ^tctrrnft 3r sra)- j^rfa <rr*3rg 


2) 


fft nrcsra; 1 


ggbwftcra; 


33 <rtft3TS«li ^5T33 — 

33! =§3 f^rrnfr i 
ftrarcrft3itfg=fl| 11 


Lines 1 


» 


15 


M 


17 


»» 


19 


B far *ggT 

Bet. iTHProq and 33 D inserts *3313 3fTft*rp?l*ft*3. 
drops ^ 

Bpt ?jftnfi(l 3Wfft 11 inserts ^ rmitrary to metre. 

1) omits $fi| ?lHC?0qr<L 


1) 





I 

Sf«T JSITSlfaraH 

<ra£ jt^ ^ srrnfa %*rt i 
• 5 5>m?ff ajsrfa ^fifrsrr 5 =ta^ 11 

afpi ^ 5 pt*t^ i? v ft ?ror 1 

yrrstf ^ f^ffa frfti gn?<rn II ?ffT 1 
*Fr?<miT 5 'uift ^srr^t =r ^3^' w ^jfa: — 

*ft^ >rgfg ^Kf §^s?j$f^ <t*tt 1 
1,1 5'TlSfl'f 51 J=ffrT STRS’-TRfT ff II ?fal 



3<=rgifrr 5 JRWt gjrtgj^ ^ 1 
JpaiTSrcft 5 W3FRWT *T*T. 11 
5H«ft *nwrtf*ra;r 5qri3?n ^57Ti?n§: 1 
3Tt*P!T 5I^Jft I TTC^rq II 

T^T^rt TTTI&fsPRT^RT^ri ^STWjfaTfa 3*f'-T5p'mi*TI^ 
sfa 1 


?W JTSTOT^cfH; 

jpwrarf 5 ^Mgshst^qr . ^Hxtfsrg^ 1 w 


Linos d The Raj amartanda appears to be a work of Bhoja on 
astrology in relation to Dharmasastra and eoutains sUe,h 
topics as e *<‘- 

,, 4 R for %*r% 

5-0 Omitted by D. 

^ 19 B omits this line 

M 20 Before this line B adds the following TT^ g ^f ftRq^ I 
5JTH JTc^f I 

fwfrTT% ^ || 1 

Bet oj<TRf and 5fiR B inserts JR^^f 5T^f, bet. ^TR 
and W — f^n^TTT^n% 







SRqqinrtg'iWl sz TT^T ; — 

5 ?qr^f siu^ftqp 1 
qtfqqi'qqqr sn^Rf qqqT ?gqr 11 
ciwmt qq q®? fsfVTH?r: I 

5 sjspmsjsjrmrsj qqr fqqqqcqr: 11 ?fa 1 

trt fq>^ pqqtJrqqqrrq. ?«R^qgqqqi*qr 'pptfq<qq.t fqfq-., %qqiqqpqn- 
qqtqmsr, wn afd^q'^^f^rgqqn: gq 

qq qq g q; jfqfcqqqrqqgqqq 1 
q t%g qqq ^qt fqqq4qqir^qn 11 

10 ?fa q^qqqqr^qqqjqqfq qt'eqgi qq«qbrqfqq qsqgqqqrqtsiT^, %q<q- 
qqqtqr^ qqfq^, sjiwqr fsnfqqqqrq 1 


?iq T^qqi'tqqq 

gq q(2T^r?fqqrgqff?rtfdqqqfqqq?qq?:qr^qTfqqiq: 1 mi ^fq:— 
srerEqiqfqqt q<qf ®q?jTkftfgq?gq: 1 
15 g^ife qt qmt %T%qqqqqf g qNt>q. 11 

qg|q fasru. 1 q«n gfq*qijiTqrg— 

fqq^gjq qw qsfsq" gn?qf%qsg 1 
qq faq iqri qmpq' gqwqggqg 1 
^qi qq q i q gsftq qgqteqqftfq 11 
20 qqr sRiqqq: — 

ffq fqsu'q 3rqfqiqqq*tqqqqftqgg 1 
fq$tqfqqqi=fifRts£ft;rg gfs>qf 3 rq: 11 
•m ff^rqt gqqqqfg-rcqtqqrqfq^qqr? q^jctwg — 


Lines 1 


>1 

» 


4 

10 


Kainadhenu — Probably this is the same Kamadhenu which 
is cited by Sulapani in his Sriiddheviveka and 
ascribed by modern scholars to one Gopala. 
No Ms. of this work has been found. 

F reads this line thus- <J3T Jg^rklf^cftr 

*&rWR«f ^ f° r P ?R^r...*N 



^tTi^ ? % wit gtt JTtnifc^ n 
fatwnr? — 

wr ?jirt h*tt f^r jtwt f'^rr ?rfcm i 

r> 5 ?^ % *RR« *T t I’S'TR 3 ^ II 

w^iutoi yppwhFwt aRmwflrf sraifafc— 

5TT SWjNl^ft *r%3. 1 
sswi ?rp^t f.Eim i 

f|pn<flTrmn— 

lu 3Wit: TO^S TT3F^K73lt PS-HIWI3 I 

^ 3s# stow: stsfa S3 11 

sfa wtroigroura; 1 a%crr: — 

TOfr%3?ft 3T33IT w«!) 1 fern 1 

jT^ 3 ?i 'mijrrart 15N 11 

15 5K?fr w 1 ww 'Tufcrww?; itowt:— 

^iftototostiwr. n^gf/s^Tr^n 1 
?t'ttttt f^i^i 11 

ww jis^ftofir ftolw? n^gtTOff— 

33: S*ffiTO*ft Wftfol SUfT *?to I 
*" <ratorr?Tl f^fc?ft wn!i 3Rter*rr 1 

firwwre wlfa toS 53 *ft 3 % 11 

m 3 tof<£ qgfcnws'to siwlfimi ww to 

n^toPfrair ?3Tf fqfa: — 

53 *frfawr qr^tsfir 3 ^ 1 
-•"’ qf^fawfato^ ^wPitor ?3i fafa: « 

3rfi factor to 53# * 1 *nrr 3 nmftoi tor qrcfto * 

fsr.^cf?! ?ri ji^figrowr? ftfgrouH — 

^Tto^ITSIWWT-. g3J 

ftFfwraft fsffa 3 to»h g^i frfto 11 


Line 11 II and g.^ transposed. 





it 

f qrarfcfq q^ftrctn. i 

3 qt*q erct^t 3 qRqr^ ii 

5TPT q*PRT*3 ^fq’» qfr I 
^qfeffit ^TTrft 'Tf^R^ II 

5 q*fq3 tr^r^r^nT^ ^^qqfro $qk %s>b i %q 5Tq*ft1q^ 
TOTO*fa*fo qqtq^fa *tw$ i TOfa aqtrort qTrotaw qq q^qt^- 

I 

gfcf 5T<Rfr * TO3. sRl^T To &\ \ 

3<ftTO TOtffTO tfq^qTOft TO II 

10 qf<r f^RTi^r qTqqq^iteqqk^rfroqr: qR^qtar^re i 

ws#rqfq«nqTgqto qtfak qrqTOsjqrqg^fk qrqqr skki tos 

fq^TOrRH — 

mw* tot: qiqt I 

cTJTf^q $qfa qRqf fa'^ro: II I 
15 q*fq^ qrq?q<ru^sfq qfq^Tqsrr qeqrq^qMr q^Tf qTOFjqjq” 
TOflSlro'Sfft qfq wq^qjkq: i 
qqtqteq ?Nr%q crfqqqrrTOtTO* n 
?ra 3 firctam* rf¥v$mR-- 

qsnfro q^ fqq^qq; i 

20 q% ^ %% sfa >< * 

qqfqTOfq qRTfq^qTOfq qgfa sqqswqftq^tqTOssqr^Rrfa 
*RcT*qH I 

^ fqqtrT^tqrq#q% 

- r > q^rqrqf qfqf"q ?qqr*r’ *Rtfqqr: i 

towto qrqqqt f^qrkqfqq to ii sfa 

Lines r, Bet qrq^ftfqq and qqqqtft* A inserts ™Mqtftfqq 
L'O B Ira for ?rm 







f y »! g rw wn n nra fut^r. i 

h?t SKtfftrjrceRiJRH? ftnrft <j3rr i f?*TR?lHtif>* 


nnfcft? irrfa gr^rt s gqt fta : 

5 ^T^JT^raR^R q ^ sq^fireftH HT?f gWTOR: I ^ 

HrafiKftfaftd^H H JRRRRfforaT I gT ? T g0m^q iH yH R^»HH’i<fl | *te- 

3 f^rrgr^jf npj ^»gs : • *«n*p>pi^ 



jrwrt 


10 


g <rtft«Rir R3^r i w fann: — 

fraTraifssjft r? t^N^r R3^^ 1 

<T#fttH ^®!iT irf^sn h $ srPsra: n 

!!R?tsft — 

ftHTORt ?THft*Hf H?T R3^?ft *T%3 I 


is ?ra >rnn R?RrNt h? u 

f^iHiii ffit f^rr g^rairt =*3?wt<rniisfa, uraftwt fewrercgsa *>3?*?- 
3TTR, <Rfi$ ft«'«n ! ST5R?Tftf^ «Rft% ?H ft’fl'RRJITf'pftftr HRHT3 ■ H?I 
'Tjfi'Rf?^ * cWftRr 3?T 0?ft^ W I HHTH a4tr<nR— 

•*<3<&qw ni re n W hr? i 

20 3qfatT HI H3&HT f?«TH?r: II ?f<T I 


*TT 5lM I fc «f H 

r?RTS#a <T*TT HcTT Hlftlft R R3?wt I 
f|g#H HRSHT ffT^H ft 0RHPI. II 
fft HRSRT^rftTHftft I HSTHTfofaRT 3 Rft^TtTRtff HHT 
25 ig ?? q r <wr 5^0 nfRrata; > 

flRRjWfTOI HTO ftftHT^H 'TSPft II 


Lines 3 F inserts g[T^T bet. 
f9 (i 13 drops ^ 
t1 7 D drops ^ 

„ 14 for 


and jt ^ff 




5 


lo 


15 


20 


SWfRT 3 WSfl : 

'swrfaw w^TOTWwrwwgTtaiirat. i 
wtw wi wr*ft i 

reread m*m' (?) gfafg* n 


(%^t: srptef^ra: i 

^Wlfl 7*133%** gw: ffW%7R: II 
*73? WWTWr sf^l?Ff)WI5T:WKH I 
ww? w<ni% 7 t% 11 

WTfawfafwwi fSWT *Rfa*mftfwWl3 I 
wtwf 7Tf7 ^?ra>7r STWfafaWTH II 
WW: 5W1% f7W% 771*7 wttrR I 


WTJffa cTT^TJTr ^t 7T aftjTeW WWlT^W II 

wf gfcwr wrfofarfwwm. i w^§ 

WlfWfa’ W7T TrTf WffTWWl WfTWWt I 
WT5una^i«rk snsmi 7ft^wmw u 
wrfTwf wr gfaf^ i 


weft gan ffw^mr' srerahfcrt: w? i 
fwww^frat fwa’ wrfwfw stwwrfwfw ii 
WT c%7 fci% wrtt wiftRftwwgwww i 
717WS7 wlfrewr: Wlfwtt'pWfFfrfcl: II ?fw 
^tfirawswwrwTf^wTW wf rwTfeftawfjr^wwt * Twtaiw fattw: i 


s< ) 


w srW'crawn 

wT*gtRWsj«w 7iw«7n i w«n wfawg^TOn — 

w«rr gsfiwjj'&wr wrfa wtsft^ w%w i 
25 w?7rggiwfli%7r ww ttt sreircwfw n 

W57 rafaww^waww i 7j#wwf^% TWif wj^wrir aw gw?rw. I 


Lines (i F 7ire3%sj(?) for 

„ 23 A wnrwj^r [ B wrfa w? gy. wgq w ] for w~ wt 







33 wwh — 

313313*3 *t3 3i a«iJr i>i?!j3*3 3 i 
f^iti 333 * 1 ! 31 3 % 3 nf 3 ". sretf&u 11 

: > 33 3 S313333T*?': 1 

3 sriifo 3 3*5t3f 3 3 ^ 3 3 HI 31 1 

3*3lf3 3 cT*TT 33fiT3T33: ll 

?fa f?I333313 1 33\33 f%5qq; i 

3«f 33 3£l^f3 3*1 31*1 3f3331 I 
10 f*T 3 *i 3 t 351^3 3 ! if 33131 3^333 11 

?f3 133 * 1 % 3t r -3ry%: 1 *3f3: — 

S3l353lfl3l 3131 f%3*lf3**33*fl- I 
f3?ft353lftift =313 33tsfa'T.11<rll 3?3 II 
?I3lfWfi%f3 3%: 

15 313 $Wn33^*313lff&% 3flf3f% I 

f?t3fey 3315 : 3 : stfofffajm: 1 

333.13531 ftRf 31311 f?T3*rf%3% fafa: II 
ff3 t?T133ff3133313 I fa?ft3‘3lfa-3i 333?3f 33, f3*ft3*J *lfa3 v -3- 
33353113^: 3.13=, 33T 3 t?TT33T?3T3T3. 

-° 5 H'J*13I3’1*J>4 33 g?fil =3sJ^*ft I 

53131 3T ?*3*1 3*31 3*31 f 3^ 33 3*: II |f3 I 
33*9 3f^ 33%f3*lt3f3353lfl3t 3iJ3*ft 3f*3 333, 33353F3fg*t v I13 I 
331 3 13f*if f3yiT353lf3^T^l 13f*it 33, 33T33.T3S3F3T5tt313: 1 331 3 

Ilf?* 3 f3f*t3®3lfl ; Tf 1*f*3 3 H3t1 5 3tfl3t 33T 1*f33 33, 3<0qS3lf33>f3 
" r> 333T3 I f3«ffe‘f*3153Tf'P3T ; 3 I 913111131*3131 31*313. 


Lines 18 An Isauasamhitu— a name very rarely met with is men- 
tioned in 

tf 18-21 D omits these lines. 

„ 22 D drops xTcj^fl- 

„ 28 B snftr for wuftr 

t> 28 lie fore this line 11 adds Rffas^ilTT: 



qqq>rafq%$: 


ftPrssfftT cw srar qrftqt q qs&ft i 
ff 3 #q f tm ff iixwi ii 

ffa qqqt3 i qq 

fq«ftqr*tq qqrqTgqqraqqifqg i 
r ‘ ft*-q^t qr^qr $qfc faqr ftqqgqqfir n 

?fa qqq qq; q^qr qrcqra'*Fl *frm. i 

qsuqfrqwq 3 qrfq q'mifa qf^q If i 
gfaqifq qqqfts ^qrl qiwr ?<l ii 
? fq H?? 3 scr% qgqqftqr# qpqT*fcjT 3 «*qqrTq.. i qq 
10 erqft^r qqi qiqt qmN qfqqn i 

qqhqi qr qfigqqr qpqrfqqqjrqqlq. u 

?fq fqqgwqqqrq; qqftqqr qiqqrq qgqqftqrifsf'T qf?if qqfqFq qq 
qqrqtftiq, qfi^q^CTiqq'ffqTqqqfafrqrq. i gqjqqqq wr^ftfa*'- 

I »T7'-f.< H I q | irq q 

1S q?qwt«T mHt m q fqssfq: grr i 

q m fq^fq: qqt fsqqtrfq ffrgqiq. u 
sfq qqq qqqqiqq?fq, qqg qr nw' nqi q#?qlp>q3qqqigqqTqqq% 
tftq^qq; i ^qrqfqifqqqqrcsq %t, qijwr%sfq qrq qrqfq?fafqf?qcqwTq:q 
jtt$ q^qf q?rf rm i 

-° ft § qfaTrq qiiqfjT^Tf %q= 11 

?fq fqqgc^qT^q qTqft$torqf?qqiqqTqfqffq*q qiqsqqnfqqtqrq ; 1 
qftiftqfqfimqi srq qqqqftrf^qgqqqqq gq q.rqq — 

<j£: » 75 ^THTm q: q -Wf qfqqftq: 

Icg^nftifjqqrqfqrfqq^q^qq qunq^qqr qqrrf-qqq^q qqqrqi qwtfqtq i 

25 ws 3 

Lini'n Vi U, F <$#qf for fqsffq: 

„ B qftrf^q: qfiftlfqqr for *r <iw 

„ 24 l$et.. qq ami q<fqr3 W inserts gqqqqqj Hot. q^qtq auil qq H 
insert* the following: 

^fe*3 qr^w^qgqrqqfeftqfq-qfqU i 
qfespf qqatjpl qqjqq, n ffq tgrpn i 





3* 


if**3*3 5 flftpsrt gasmi jrt afci. 

5 % afawigwifaa «RTfa%^praw *telfta fa fc < E^ S fa 
maftrt aarcfar aicr:3Rr% fajita. 

?fa aft^g^faffor i5rr«rr 3rfa*nW«M iiw3T3 i a33fta3w*3 arskra- 
5 wi^*rrt 3333333% a^awrarae a-prfkra tja 33535311 i aaa agjqfrl- 
*rara: it ifsresfapat qxft^ <$am£3Fr a^t^kra - q3 

3itf3%33a 3,a«3 fc3T 5RW*3T3r%: 3^35315.; ScTf^T SmtTk3Tr£t3I<t. 
5ksffa3T*k3 STrTCTtWTT&jrf I 33>P3<kt5 gr*H33^& 4 y l »Mfl3a rft%%3 

fafsTfaNtakterr s^TWTSgtrw'ftfa i aaafawareia T%‘‘g%43k«r- 

10 3 rar% %?n g%” farrftaafo a^ipsrsnggs: tm tf 3 3 ra: i aa 

a^gjisg a^ar skrar fafaar 53: 1 
’K^n^ftre^sfaB’ awifa'-'-Mfl^-fa n 

5 fa t 3 ?f) «fqr «rctaN 33 %s 3 *<!r sfa^r fa?n 1 ar 3 3 wir, 

ft 3 aafa Wkra; 1 

15 ajn>% § a% aa nfcnzT a^a^rcn 

?fa ewgrrmra 1 s?a a af^lswkind 33T 3 awrgsra aai awgaiafT 
=ng3Hq; 1 3 a 

aarfa g a% 33 afaar a^ka**! 1 
3 33af333aT3 33 ft*% TOf5^% 1 1 

20 ?fa aagarfaa*! aa 3 ig£T 3 f 3 afa'grft'TPft 333 33 3 aa%g 3 .?aa 53 rofafag- 
fkfkataKaratH 1 353 araa^fiF^rafaalafaafkra 3 . 1 * 3 ’ 5333 afaar, 33 

33^53 3,raf3%3rf33fr33 3 3 533 sfalJT, 337?fi?3?ft3 355(rfafa?55333 
33*3^3 5rf5retf33I3T3 33afa%3lfaaf^fa&a ! *aW33T3 l sfatJTfaara 
3 SfFT3lf3%%S33333H. I 

25 ?fa 3Tfft3T33fraCt3n3T3 333raf334: H3TH : 1 1 

Lines 13 Hanaslrmpaftcaratra—a. 3<4JJ3 work concerned with the 
consecration of images of gods and building temples, 

,, 20 Kaljxitnru — Written by Laksmidliara. It. exercised great 

influence over the early snirti writers of 
Bengal and Mithilu. No complete ms. of the 
work found. 

„ 21 Bet. 3RT3TT and sjfftf B inserts sr3^T333 A, B 3>pf for 5T*3 



Verses quoted in Sulafant s Vratakalaviveka 


Verse 

Context 

*gtPT vmwi 

Devala 


Baudhayana 

fim*. 5FIT: 

Javala 

^Hl tllwigihi 

VaSistha 

91SWJTOT ORW 

Brahraavaivartapurana 


Smyti (?) 


I4anasamhlta 


Padmapuraria 

STR*^ 5 ^ 

VaSistha 


Brahmapurana 


Sauradharma 

5% f%lTRT f^fcT 

Bralimavaivartapurana 

3W*T= 

Devala 

3^ cjq^T^? 

Batidhayana 

^jtfiTcT53f ^r?r 

V i§pudharmottara 


Narada 

3W?t** <r^Rt: 

Bhavi^yapurana 


Smrti(?) 


Kurmapurana 

Wfr wW 

Bhavisyapurana 

sfijfr-r 

• 9 

^TT%SS?ft 

Nigarna (?) 

?fft 

Jyotihkaumudl 

qfifqft *ipf«w ^ 

Matsyapurana 

wn=*nr ftrdsvw 

Mitaksara 

jjW^wn^ 

«lyoti 9 am(?) 

Tm 

Mahabharata 

^aw<n?iwi 

Jyotisa 

■9«!{jjm 5 

Apastamba 

5JK^I«lt 

Vyasa 

awpf ?r«n^ 

Devlpuraija 





fafSpREKWft 

fcrafar^ *Rri# 
Rra^-n^ifa'fi qf g 
«Kr 

^jft$ft*fp>r 
f^^rrcret srer w 

fT^Tfll't ?Rt^jr 
^jjwjdf 

5 <T*tf 
gTgim: mw 
«n%rr’.rq^‘ 

«? 9¥ter*faT 
* *(tf% W 
*r ^ 

•nfer tfhrr 
f^T^cTgcf 
<reref ml 
<rsrwr ?wt 

<p: WTcRR^ 

a^toanfirct mn 
st^t: tfwftftarac 
jfpfrrraret 
^f ^ 

5TRft ^n f^r^n^r 
ffiraw 3 

5 

WTlfa 
*nF5rRfir ^n'TRf 

*tt% 


Bhavisyapurana 
Narad a 
Garudapurana 
? 

Para6ara 

Sivapuiana 

Garu'dapuranu 

.Padmapuriaia 

Narada 

Visnudharnjottara 
N arasimhapurana 
V isnudharmottara 
Yajiiavalkya 
Matsyapurana 
Bhavisyapurana 
Skandapuraiift 
? 

Mann 

Bhavisyapurana 

Rujainartanda 

Bhavisyottara 

Garudapurana 

Pracetas 

Smrti(P) 

Varahapurana 

Kurmapurana 

Padmapurapa 

VaSistha 

Bhavisyapurana 

Visriu 

Skaudapurana 

Bhavisyapurana 

? 

Nagarakhanda 

l£anasamhita 

Visnurahasya 








Smjti (P) 


Kiirmapurana 

*r*rr sift ott 

Smrti (P) 

2*tc*T 

Cha^aleya 


Brahmavaivarta 

^ft<tf)*rff?TT f^irr 

Skandapurana 

sfarrar art^ 

Sarabapurana (acc, to some 
Padmapura^a) 


Brahmavaivartapurana 

%^T ^TT 

Jyoti§a 


Brhaspati 

^^pcTTflT: 

Varahapurana 

^ff<rw«r4 sr^T 3 ?* 

»» 


Devala 

Sfftf^foTTSWlt 

Brahmavaivarta 

^Topj^rj 

HayaSlr^apancaratra 

g ^ 

Brahmapurana 


Manu 

tfTfasjfaf W ^TTT 

? 

*w(M 

Bhavi$yapurana 

fafTO ^rf^ifrpur 

Varahasaiphita 






The first issue of the journal 
appeared in 1925 and for nearly 
four decades, it served the 
savants, scholars and students of 
Indian history becoming an indis- 
pensable tool in their research. 
This mine was unfortunately 
abandoned without being fully 
exploited with the publication of 
two issues in 1963. 

The Quarterly dealt mainly with 
Archaeology, Art and Archi- 
tecture, Religion and Philosophy 
Epics and Puranas, Epigraphy 
and Numismatics, Grammar and 
Linguistics, History of India and 
the world. Law, Polity and 
Administration, Literature, Sci- 
ence, Social and Economic 
Institutions and so on. In short 
it is a journal no student of Indo- 
logy can afford to miss. 


Rs. 450 (each volume ) 



